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ADVERTIS KMENT. 



This work, the reader will observe, is professedly a cninpilation. The 
plan of it, the niimhcr and length of its chapters, and the contents of each^ 
were prescribed by the pupiishnrs, to the compiler, who holds himst'lf re- 
sponsible to tlic public, only for his care and (liliirence in collectiii<r Wis iinte- 
rials, ant] his judi^inent in arrani^ing them. He has endeavoured to execute 
the laborious task assis^ned him with fulelity, and a strict regard to trntli and 
facts, and in such a manner as to render it interesting and useful to all classes 
of his readers, especially to the generation now on the stage of action. A 
peculiar interest in the events here recorded has been excited by the visit of 
the Friend of Washington, of our country, of liberty, and of man, the .Mar- 
quis La Fayette ; and they will now be recurred to with a desire and feelings 
never belbre experienced. The scenes in which this distiniiiiished man aited, 
and the battles which he fouL^it, in which he bled, wilt be adverted to and 
read with lively ardour and alVectionate gratitude. The whole of our histoiy, 
In such a state of feeling as n(»w exists, will be read with diM^ptT inreresi and 
iiappier and more lasting cood efh^cts than it ever was l)t Inre. We cannot 
bnl notice, with mncii gratification, that the occ»irre:ice to Aliich we have al- 
iudeil, has taken place just in time to nndtr tii(> iiit'(Miii:ition liere niveii par- 
ticularly desirable. iMnrh of it that is appropriiite, collt cted from scarce 
volumes uf newspHpers, the Journals, public :ind private, o the Coniriess, 
and of/ier sources inaccessible to the mast: of naders, will be f(Mind colh^cted 
in no other work. We shall deem ourselvrs happy if we cm. in any way, 
contribute to increase the good effects of the \i>it of onr res|ii'cie(i and belov- 
ed Iriend, bv renderinir it subserxient to tin ncrjiisjiion ot a nK»re extensive 
Knowledge of the principles and ni)lii.)i\ op« r:itj«'i:s i lour Hevoitaion. 

The oflicial docnnieriis, v.h.rh m:iK<" :\ ijitat Ooit < filie pieseni vohmie, 
will inspire confidence in its amheiitirity, aiid riirni>h hjil accotnits writien at 
the time of their occurrence. a\Mi vanctioiied by the ptihlic anthoriiies. oi most 
of the prominent events in our lii^torv, tluiiuL' ilie |i('jio«! ot our rev««loiion. 

The compiler of this work is p'ed :• 'I to co-njiif eihf Ni.Mtjfy of tli»' Tnited 
States. be»run bv liie late veneiahli* \)\'. Tjti M'ti. u,. H»' intends, shoidd his 
Wt'v and health be [)rolon«:rd. to rtihii iiise.-i: a»'.iii'ni.iii llin -or t'l-ur volumes, 
in the course of as manv vears. In ti:e».c \ohiine< ilie ffuntu! nfs in this will 
be reduced to th<? usual form ani ^t » U- ot" le^iular h'iNioi y. 

The l'ir)^raphical ApptMiiilx lo this work lias Ihci pr-p ired by other 
hands, who are responsibl*', of coti.xe. foi th^ir own wovlv. Tin* co-npiler 
had expected to have prepaiLii [\i\< pan of ir. Ivjt 1« i< !ji "n [invenlrd 1)\ 
'Mia voidable occurrences. 

\kw-1Iavjcn, Oct. 4, / 82 1 



CHAPTER I. 



General Fiew of the Discovery and Settlement of North America, particularlj 
of the British American Colonies, which now constitute the United States ; 
brought down to the present time. 

iVoRTH America was discovered in the roign of Henry VIL a 
period when the arts and sciences had made very considerable pro- 
gress in Europe. Many of tlie first adventurers were men of genuis 
and learning, and were careful to preserve authentic records of such 
of their proceedings as would be interesting to posterity- These 
records atibrd an>ple documents for American historians. Perhaps 
W peo|jle on the globe can trace the history of tlu'ir origin and pro- 
gress with so much precision, as the British North Americsm Colonies, 
particularly those who first planted New-England. These were a 
pf'culiar people, enlightenecl by the best education of those times, 
and distinguished for their wisdom and piety. 

One of tlieir eloquent descendants* thus characterizes them : — 

The fathers of New-England '* came hither to a land, from which they werc 
Dever to return. Hither they had brought, and here they were to fix, their 
hopes, Iheir attachments, and their objects. Some natural tears they shed, 
&:£ they left the pleasant abodes of their fathers, and some emotions they sup- 
pressed, when the white cliffs of their native country, now seen for the last 
time, grew dim to their sight. They were acting however upon a resolution 
not 10 be chaneed. With lyhateyer stifled regrets, with whatever occasional 
hesitation, wim whatever appalling apprehensions, which might sometimes 
arise with force to shake the firmest purpx)s.e, they had yet committed them- 
selves to heaven, and the elements ; and a thousand leagues of water were 
interposed to separate them from the region which gave them birth. A 
new existence awaited them here ; and when they saw these shores, rough, 
cold, barbarous, and barren as they were, they beheld their country. That 
mixed and strong feel ii^, which we call love of country, and which is, in gen- 
eral, never extirguishedin the heart of man, grasped and embraced its proper 
object here, \vhatevcr constitutes country , except the earth and the sun, all 
the moral causes of affi^ction and attachment, which operate upon the heart, 
they had brought with them to their new abode. Here were now their fami* 
lies ; their homes, and their property. Before they reached the shore, they 
had established the elements of a social system, and at a much earlier period 
bad settled their forms of religious worship. At the moment of their landing, 
thereiore, they possessed institutions of government, and institutions of reli- 
;^ion : and frienos and faoiilies, and socialand religious institutions, established 



*HoQ. Daitisl Webster — Dircounc delivered at Plymouth, on the Anniversary of 
Vtv^^^ Landing of thi Fore fatfuTty^ Dec. 22, 1820, just two ccntiirips after their /r^' 
.'andiog. 
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a, DISCOVERV AND SETTLEMENT tItM 

Iqrconsenl, founded on choice and prefercDce. How nearly do IbcM fill up 
«ur whole iiiea or couiHtt ! The morning that beamed on the fint d^I of 
their repose, ga\r the Pilgrims already established in their country. Then 
were political institutions, and civil liberlj, and rel^kxB worship. Poebj 
has fancied nothing, in tlie wandering of beroe*, so distinct and cbaracleriatic 
Here was man, indeed, unprotected, and unprovided for, on the drore oif i 
rude and fearful wildMneGs ; but it was politic, intelliKent, and educated man. 
Evety thing was ciriiiEed but the phy)'ical world. Irutitutious containiw io 
substance all that a2e<i had done for human gOTenment, were eitablished in 
a furesl. Cultivated mind was to act oo uncultivated nature ; and, more than 
all, a ^Temmenl, and a country, were to commence, with the very first 
foundations laid under the divioe light of the Christian religion. Happy tut- 
pkes of a happy futurity 1 Who would wish that bis country's existence had 
otherwise begun ? — Who would desire the power of going hack to the sues of 
fable ? — Who would wish for an origin obscured in tlwdiukuess of antiquity f 
\Vho would wish for other emblazoning of his country's heraldry, or other 
ornaments of her genealogy, than to be able to say, that her 6r«t existence wu 
with intelligence ; her first breath the inspiralioni of liberty i her £nt princi- 
ple the truth of divine religion ?" 

The Editors of the Quarterly Review give tlio following testimony 
to thiMr character : — 

" There are few states whose origin is on ths whole so respectable as the 
American — none whose biitoiy ia sullied with so few crimes. The Puritans 
wbo had fled into Holland to avoid intolerance at home, carried with them 



Ei^lisb bearti. They could oot bear to think that their little commuDlir 
should he absorbed and tost in a fbreini natioo : they had forsaken their bii tb 
place and their family graves ; but toey loved their countr> , and their mulbcr 
tongue, and rather than their children ahotild become subjects of anotlier 
state, and speak another langua([e, they exposed themselves lo all the hard- 
abips and dangers of coloniiing m a savage land. Jtfo ptopit m carlA auty m 
JMttly pridt Ihemtelv** on tktir anettlori at tk» Nfm Emglaitden." 

The inhabitants of New England, educated under its vnae, civil, 
religious and literary institutions, whose sods, in great 'numbers in 
ereiy generation, have spread themselves in every part of the United 
States, ha.\-e had their full share of influence in forming and estate 
lishing our national character and government. But wc retiun to 
tbegeneial deacp of this chapter. 
*> "nve lame which Columbus had acquired by his first discoveries 
an this western continent, spread throu^ Europe, and inspired many 
Others with the spirit of enterprize. As early as 1 495, Jolin Cabot, 
a Venetian, ana his three soob, Lewis, Sebastian and Sanciua, 
obtaioed a comraissitm from Heniy VII. to discover and settle un- 
known lands and countries westwardofEiui»e,and to annex then) 
to the Crowii.* - These adventurtiB ranged toe Ctmtinent of North 
America, before Columbua discovered any part of the Continent of 
South Ainerict, for the' Court d" Spain. 

*SeeIlaiar4'i**H)itoricali;oneGtiaia,''T«l. i. pw« 8i wfasre this grant ii recited at 
large. ItUdatcdAD- 14H. 



14^-1694] OF NORTH AMERICA. S 

Id the spring of 1496 they sailed from Bristol, England, with two 
ahips. In this voyage, which was intended for China, in the belief 
that there was a north-west passage to this country, they fell in with 
the north side of Labrador, and coasted northerly as far as the 66th 
degree of N. latitude, where tliey were stopped by the ia>, changed 
their course, and wentS. to the 34th degree of N. latitude. They 
made no settlements during tliis voyage, but agreeably to the cus- 
tom of those times, took a general possession of Uie country m behalf 
of their king. 

Tlie next year, 1497, they made a second voyage to America. 
His son, Sebastian, afterwards proceeded in discoveries, wliich his 
father had begiuu On die 24th of June he discovered Bonavista, on 
the north-east side of Newfoundland. Before his return, he traversed 
the coast fiom Davis' Straits, to Cape I'lorida. 

Sebastian Cabot, in 1503, was at Newfoundland ; and on hi^ 
return, carried three of the natives of that island to King Henry V 11. 

In the spring of 1513, John Ponce sailed from Porto Rico, north- 
erly, and oiscovered the continent in N. latitude SO deg. 8 min. He 
landed in April, a season when the country was covered with ver- 
dure, and in full bloom. This circumstance induced him to call the 
country Florida, which, for many years, was tlie common name for 
the whiole of North America. 

In 1516, Sir Sebastian Cabot and Sir Thomas Peet, explored 
the coast, as far as Brazil, in South America. 

This vast extent of country, the coast of wliich was thus explor- 
ed, remained unclaimed, and unsetded, by any European power, 
(except by the Spaniards in South America) for almost a centuiy 
nrora the tune of its discovery. 

It was not till the year 1524, that France attempted discoveries 
on the American coast. Stimulated by his enterprizing neighbours, 
Francis I. who possessed a great and active mind, sent John Verra- 
zano, a Florentine, to America, for the purpose of making discoveries. 
He traversed the coast from latitude 28 deg. to 50 deg. north. In a 
second voyage, sometime after, he was lost. 

The next year, 1525, Stephen Gomez, the first Spaniard who 
came upon the American coast for discovery, sailed from Groyn, in 
Spain, to Cuba and Florida ; thence northward to Cape Razo or 
Kace, in latitude 46 deg. north, in search of a northern passage to the 
East Indies. 

In 1 528, Pamphilo de Narvaez, in the service of Spain, sailed 
firom Cuba with 400 men, to conc^uer Florida ; but he was ivrecked 
CHI the coast by a tempest, and his purpose defeated. 

In the spring of 1534, by the direction of Francis I. a fleet was 
fitted out at St. Male's, in France, wiUi design to make discoveries 
in America. The command of tlus fleet was g^ven to James 



4 DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT [1635-42 

Cartier** JHp arrived at Newfoundland in May of this year- 
Thence li6 sdiled northerly ; and on the day of tm festival of St« 
Lawrence, he found himself in about latitude 48 dec. 30 min. north, 
in tlie midst of a broad gulf, which he named St Lawrence. He 
gave the same name to the river which emptj»es into it. In this 
voyage, he sailed as far north ds 51 deg«, exp^ting in vain to find a 
passage to China. 

The next year, 1535, he sailed up the river St. Lawrence 300 
leagues, to the great and swift FalL He. called the coimtry New 
France ; built a fort near the west end of the Isle of Orleans, which 
he called Port de St. Croix, in which he spent the winter, and return- 
ed in the following spring to France, canning with him soaxe of tlic 
natives. 

On the 12th of May, 1539, Ferdinand de Soto, with 900 men, 
besides seamen, sailed from Cuba, having for liis object the conquest 
of Floridac. On the 30th of May he arrived at Spirito Santo, from 
whence he travelled northward to the Chickasaw country, in about 
latitude 35 deg. or 36 deg. He died, after having spent three years 
in tliis country, atid was buried on the bank of the Mississippi Kiver, 
May, 1542, aged 42 years. Alverdo succeeded him. 

Cartier made a third voyage to Canada, in 1 540, built a fort, and 
began a settlement, in 1541, or 1542, which he called CkarUbourg, 
four leagues above Port die St. Croix. He soon after broke up the 
settlement, and sailed to Newfoundland. 

In 1542, Francis la Roche, Lord Robewell, or Roberval, was 
sent to Canada, by the French king, with three ships, and 200 men, 
women and children.* They wintered here in a fort which they had 
built, and returned in the spring. About the year 1550, a large 
number of adventurers sailed for Canada, but were never after 
heard of. 

In 1 598, the King of France commissioned the Marquis de la 
Roche to conquer Canada, and other countries not possessed by any 
Christian Prince. We do not learn, however, that la Roche ever 
attempted to execute his commission, or that any furtlier attempts 
were made to settle Canada during this century. 

In the succeeding 30 years, the passion for discovery took anotlier 
direction. Adventurers from Europe were seeking a passage to In- 
dia and China Ity the Xorih-East^ but were preventea from accom- 
plishui^ their views by the cold and ice of those inhospitable regions. 
' in this mterval, the \ rench of Brittany, the Spaniards of Biscay, and 
the Portuguese, enjoyed the fishery on tlie banks of Newfoundland, 
without intemiption.t 



*In Haiard^s Historical Colleclioai, vol. i. page 19, is a commifiioD from Francis I. 
to James Cartier, or Quartier, for making an ettabHshment in Canada, dated Oct. 17, 
1540. Probably this commissioa was giren bim in coosequeoce of bis former discov- 
eries. tBelkaap. 
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In January, 1549, Kin^ Edward VI. graiifcd a pension for life to 
Sebastian Calx>t9 in consideration of the important services he had 
rendered to the kingdom by his discoveries in America.* Very 
respectable descendants of the Cabot family now live in the Com> 
monwealth of Massachusetts. 

The Admiral of France, Chatillon, early in the year 1562, sent 
out a fleet under the command of John Uibalt. He arrived at 
Cape Francis on the coast of Florida, near which, on the first of 
May, he discovered and entered a river wliich he called May Riv- 
er. It is more than probable that tliis river is the same which we 
now call St. Mary's, which divides Georgia from Horida. As he 
coasted northward, he discovered eight other rivers, one of wiruih he 
called Port Royal, and sailed up it several leagues. On one of the 
rivers he built a fort and called it Charles, in wliich he left a colony 
under the direction of Captain Albert. The severity of A Ibor t's gov- 
ernment excited a mutiny, in which, to the ruin of the colony, he 
was slain. This happened in 1564. Two years after, t'liatillon 
sent Rene Laudonier, with three sliips, to Morida. In Jiuie, he 
arrived at the River JMby, on which he built a fort, and, in honour 
to his king, Charles IX., he called it Carolina. 

In August, this year, Capt. Ribalt arrived at Florida the second 
time, with a fleet of seven vessels, to recruit the colony, which, two 
years before, he had left under tlie direction of the unfortunate Capt. 
Albert. 

The September following, Pedro Melandez, with six Spanish ships, 
pursued Ribalt up tlie river on which he had settled, ana overpower- 
ing him in numbers, cruelly massacred him and liis whole company. 
Melandez, in this way, having taken possesion of the country, built 
three forts, and left them garnsoiud with 1200 soldiers. I^audonier 
and his colony on May Kiver, receiving information of tlie fate of 
Ribalt, took the alarm and escaped to France. 

In 1567, a fleet of three ships was sent from France to Florida, 
under the command of Domimque de Gourges. The obje(jt of this 
expedition, w^as to dispossess tlie Spaniards of that part of Florida 
which they had cruelly and unjustifiably seized three years Ixifore. 

He amved on the coast of Florida, April, 1568, and soon alter 
made a successful attack upon the forts. The recent cruelty of 
Melandez and his company excited an unjustifiable spirit of revenge, 
and retaliation in the breast of Gourges. He took tlie forts ; put 
most of the Spaniards to the sword ; and, having burned and demol- 
ished all tlieir fortresses, returned to France. During the 50 y(»ars 
next after this event, the French attempted no settlements in Americii . 

All the enterprizes to find a N. E. passage to India being frustrat- 
ed, Capt. Frobisher, in 1576, was sent to renew the attempts to find 



^tzard't His. Coll toI. i. page 33. Ilacklajrt calls this « The large pension cran^ 
fd bj King Edward VI. to SebwtiM Cab«t| coDStitutiog him Grand eiiolpf Englacd ' 



6 DISCOVERY AND SETTLEMENT il579-85 

outa N. W. passage to that country • The first land which he made 
on the coast, was a cape, which, in honour to the Queen, he called 
Queen Elizabeth^ Foreland. In coasting northeriy he discovered the 
the Straits, which have ever ednce borne his name, and which axe 
now impassible by reason of fixed ice. He prosecuted his search far 
a passage into the Western Ocean, till he was prevented by the ice, 
and then retiuned to Ejigland.* The two following years he made 
a second and third voya^, but made no important new discoveries. 

Sir Francis Drake, being on a cruise against the Spaniards in the 
South Sea and Pacific Oc^ua, landed on the Continent of America, 
northward of California, took possession of a harbour, and called the 
circmnjacent country, between lat 38 deg. and 42 deg., J^tem Albion, 
which name it has ever since retained. 

In 1 579, Sir Humphrey Gilbert obtained a patent fiom Queen 
Elizabeth, for lands not yet possessed bjr any Christian Prince, pro- 
vided he would take possession within six years. With this encour- 
agement he sailed to Newfoundland, and on the first of August, 1 583, 
anchored in Conception Bay. He took formal possession of the 
Continent of N. America for the Crown of Elngland. In pursuing 
his discoveries, he lost one of his ships on the shoals of the Sable Isles, 
and on his return home, a storm overtoc^ him, in which he was un- 
fortunately lost, and the intended settlement was prevented. 

In 1584 two patents were granted by Queen Elizabeth, cme to 
Adrian Gilbert, (Feb. 6) the other to Sir Walter Raleigh (March 25) 
for lands not possessed by any Christian Prince.t By the direction 
of Sir Walter, two ships were fitted and sent out under the command 
of Philip Amidas, and Arthur Barlow, with 107 passengers. In 
JFune, 1585, they arrived on tlie coast, and anchored in a harbour 
seven leagues west (probably south) of the Roanoke. 

On the 1 3th of July, they, in a formal manner, took possesion of 
the country, and, inhonour of their virgin queen Elizabeth, they called 
it Virginia. Till tliis time the country was known by the general 
name of Florida. After this Virginia became a common name for 
all North America. 

To diversify this part of our history, and to instruct and amuse our 
readers, we introduce here, tliou^h a digresaon, an extract fix)m the 
history of the celebrated Captam John Smithy who has given us a 
particular account of the first interviews of this colony with the na- 
tives ; of the simplicity of their manners, tlieir kindness and hospi- 
tality, and of their religbn. We give the extract in the author's 
own style. 

*' Till the third day we saw not any of the people ;.theii, in a little boat, 
three of them appeared ; one of them went on shore, to whom we rowed« and 
he attended us without any si^ of fear ; after he had spoke much, though we 
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Qodentood not a word, of his own accord he came boldly aboard us ; we gave 
him a shirt, a hat, wine and meat, which he liked well ; and after he had well 
viewed the barks and us. he went away with his own boat, and within a quar- 
ter of a mile of us, in half an hour, had loaden his boat with fishes, with which 
be came again to the point of land, and there divided his fish into two parts, 
pointing one part to the ship, the other to the pinnace, and so departed. 

** Ti^ next day came divers boats, and in one of theni the King's brother, 
with forty or fifty men. proper people, and in their behaviour civil ; his name 
was Gran^aoaoieo ; the King is called Winginia, the country Wingaudacoa. 
Leaving his boats a little from our ships he came with his train to the point, 
where, spreading a matt, he sat down. Though we came to him well armed, 
be made vugoi to us to sit down without any shew of fear, stroking his head ana 
breast, and also ours, to express his love. After he had made a long speech to 
n«, we presented him with diver? toys, which he kindly accepted. He was 
matly regarded by his people, for none of them did sit, nor speak a word, 
but four, on whom only we bestowed presents ; but he took all from them, 
making signs that all things did belong to him. The king himself, in a con- 
flict with another kii^, his next neighbour, and mortal enemy, was shot in two 
places throi^ the body, and the thigh, yet recovered : whereb}' he lay at hit 
chief town, six days Journey from thence. 

*' A day or two after, shewing them what we had, Granganameo taking most 
liking to a pewter disli, made a hole in it, hung it about his neck for a oreast 
plate, for which he gave us twenl)r deer skins, worth twenty crowns : and for 
a copper kettle fifty skins, worth fiftv crowns. Much other truck we had, and 
after two days he came aboard, and did eat and drink with us merrily. Not 
long af^r he brought his wife and children : they were but of mean stature, 
but well favoured and very bashful ; she had a long coat of leather, and about 
her loins a piece of the same, about her forehead a band of white corrall, and 
so had her nusband ; in her ears were bracelets of pearl hanging down to her 
middle^ of the bignesse of great pease ; the rest of the women had pendants of 
copper, and Hoa noblemen five or six in an ear ; his apparrel. as his wives, 
only tbe isom^n wear their hair lon|^ on both sides, and the men but one ; they 
are of colour yellow, but their hair is black, yet we saw children that had very 
fair chesnut coloured hair. After that these women had been here with us« 
there came down from all parts great store of people, with leather, corrall, and 
divers kind of dyes, but when Grai^anamco was present, none durst trade, but 
himself, and them that wore red copper on their heads as he did, Whenever 
be came, he would signify by so many fires that he came with so many boats, 
that we might know his strength. 

'^ Their boats are but one great tree which is burnt in the form of a trough, 
with gins and fire, till it be as tbev would have it. For an armour (musket) 
be would have engaged us a bag ot pearl, but we refused, as not reprding it, 
that we might the better learn where it grew* Ht was very just ofhn promise^ 
for oft we trusted Airn, aiu2 wtmld conu within his day to keep his word. 

" He sent us commonly eveiy day a brace of bucKS, conies, hares and fish, 
sometimes mellons, walnuts, cucumbers, pease, and divers roots. "J'his author 
baith, their com groweth three times in nve months ; in May they so.v, in July 
reap, in June they sow, in August reap ; in July sow, in August reap. We 
put some of our pease in the ground, which in ten days were 14 inches high. 

*' Afker this acquaintance, myself with seven more, went twenty miles into 
the river Occam, that runeth toward the city Skicoack, and the evening fol- 
bwiog we came to an isle called Koanoak, from the harbour where we entered 
7 leagues ; at the north end were 9 houses, builded with cedar, fortified 
round with sharp trees, and the entrance like a turnpike. When we came 
towards it, the wife of Granganameo came running out to meet us, (her bus* 
band was absent) commanding her people to draw our boat ashore to prevent 
beating ^n the bilkws ; others she appointed to psurry us on their backs aland 
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others to hriiig our oars ioto the house to prevent stealing. When we came 
into the other room (for there was five in the house) she caused us to sit down 
by a i^reat fire ; and after took off our clothes and washed them, of some our 
stockines, and some our feet in warm water, and she herself took much pains 
to see ail things well ordered, and to provide us victuals. After we had thus 
diyed ourselves, she brought us into an inner room, where she set on the board, 
standing along the house somewhat like frumentie, sodden venison, and roast- 
ed fish : in like manner mellonsraw, boiled roots, and fruits of divers kinds. 
Their drink is commonly water boiled with ginger, sometimes with sassafras, 
and wholesome herbs, but whilst the grape lasleSi they drink wine. More love 
she could not express to entertain us ; they care but only to defend themselves 
from the short wmter, and feed on what they find natural in summer. In this 
feasting house was their Idol, of whom they told us incredible things. When 
we were at meat, two or three of her men came amongst us with their bows 
and arrows, which caused us to take our arms in hand. She perceiving our 
distrust, caused their bows and arrows to be broken, and they beaten out of the 
gate : but the evening approaching we returned to our boat, whereat she much 
grieving, brought our supper half boiled, pots and ail. hut when she saw us but 
put our boat a little off tirom the shore, and lie at am:!ior, perceiving our jeal- 
ousy, she sent divers men, and 30 women to sit all night on the shore side over 
against us, and sent us dve mats to cover us from the rain, doing all she could 
to persuade us to her house. Though thero was no cause of doubt, we would 
not adventure : for on our safety depended the voyage ; but a more kind, lov- 
ing people cannot be. 

^ Some Rdipon they have, which although it be far from the truth, yet beii^ 
as it is, there is hope it may be the easier reformed. They believe there are 
many gods, which they call Mantoac^ but of different sorts and degrees. Also, 
that there is one chief God, that hath been from all eternity, who, as they say. 
when he purposed first to make the world, made first other gods of a principal 
order, as instruments to be used in the creation and government to follow : and 
after the sun, moon, and stars, as petty gods, and uie instruments of the other 
order more principal. First, they say, were made waters, out of which, by the 
gods, were made all diversity ofcreatures that are visible or invisible. 

*' For the origin of mankind, they say, a woman was made first, which, by the 
workinp: of one of the gods, conceived and brought forth children ; and so 
they had their beginning ; but how many years or ages since, they know not : 
having no records, but only tradition from father to son. They think that all 
gods are of human shape, and therefore represent them by images in the forms 
of men : which they call Katefuofvcok ; one alone is called Ainvasa ; them they 
place in their temples, where they worship, pray, sing, and make many of- 
fer ir^. The common sort think them also gods. 

'' They believe the immortality of the soul, when life departing from the 
body, according to the good or bad works it hath done, it is carried up to the 
Tabernacles of the Gods, to perpetual happiness, or to Popozeesso, a great 
pit : wliich they think to be at the fartherest parts of the world, where the 
sun sets, and there burn continually. 

" To confirm this they told me of two men, that had been lately dead, and 
revived a^ain : the one happened but a few years before our coming into the 
country ; of a bad man, who being dead and buried, the next day the earth 
over In in l>ein^ seen to move, was taken up, who told them his soul was veiy 
near entering into Popozeesso, had not one of the Gods saved him, and gave 
him leave to return again, to teach his friends what they should do to avoid 
such torment. The other happened the same year we were there, but sixty 
miks from us, which they told me for news, that ooe being dead, and buried, 
and taken u|i as the first, shewed, that although his body had Iain dead in the 
grave, yet his soul lived, and had travelled far in a long broad way, on both 
side? vthrrrof errw more sweet, fair, and delicate trees and fruits, than evci 
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be had seen before ; at length he came to most brave and fair houses, near 
ivfaich he met his Father that was dead long ago, who gave him charge to go 
back, to shew his friends what eood there was to do, to enjoy the pleasures of 
that place ; which when he had done he should come agam. 

" What subtlety so ever be in the Weroanees, and Priests; this opinion worketh 
so much in the common sort, that they have great respect to their Governors ; 
and as great care to avoid torment aiter death, and to enjoy bliss. Yet they 
hare divers sorts of punishments, acconling to the offence, accoiding to the 
greatness of the fact. And this is the sum of their religion, which 1 learned by 
having special familiarity with their priests, wherein they were not so sure 
grounded, nor gave such credit, but through conversing with us, they were 
Droiu;fat into great doubts of their own, and no small admiration of ours : of 
whicn many desired to learn more than we had means, for want of utterance, 
in their language to express. 

**" Most thinn they saw with us, as mathematical instruments, sea- compasses, 
the virtue oftfae loadstone, perspective glasses, burning glasses, clocks to go 
of themselves; books, writing, guns, and such like; so far exceeded their 
capacities, that they thought tney were rather the works of gods than men ; 
or at least the gods had tauglit us how to make them, which loved us so mucn 
better than them ; and caused many of them to give credit to what we spake 
concerning our God. In all places where I came, I did my best to make his 
immortal gioiy known. And I told them, although the Bible I shewed them, 
contained all ; yet of itself, it was not of any such virtue as 1 thought' they did 
conceive. Notwithstanding many would be glad to touch it, to kiss, and em- 
brace it, to bold it to their breasts, and beads, and stroke all their body over 
with it. 

*' The King Wittgina where we dwelt, would od be with us at prayer. Twice 
be was exceeding sick and like to die. And doubting of any help from his 
priests, thinking be was in such danger for offending us and our God, sent for 
some of «n to pray, and be a means to our God, he might live with him after 
death. And so aid many others in the like case. One other strat^e accident 
(JieaLving others) will I meiflion before 1 end, which moved the whole country 
that either knew or heard of us, to have us in wonderful admiration. 

^' There was no town where they had practised any villainy against us (we 
leaving it unpunished, because we sought by all possible means to win them 
by gentleness) but within a few days after our departure, they began to die : 
in some towns twenty, in some forty, in some sixty, and in one an hundred and 
twenty, which was veiT many in respect of their numbers. And this happen- 
ed in no place (we could learn) where we had been, but where they had used 
wme practice to betray us. And this disease was so strange, they neither 
knew what it was, nor how to cure it ; nor had they known the like, time out 
of mind ; a thing specially observed by us, as also by themselves, in somuch 
that some of them who were our friends, especially IVineina, had observed 
*:uch effects in four or fire towns, that they were persuaded it was the work of 
God through our means ; and that we by him might kill and stay whom we 
would, without weapons, and not come near them. And thereupon, when 
they had any understanding, that any of their enemies had abused us in our 
joumies, they would intreat us, we would be a means to our God, that Ihev, as 
the others that had dealt ill with us, might die in like sort : although we shew- 
ed them their requests were ungodly ; and that our God would not subject 
himseif to any such requests of men, but all things as he pleased came to pass : 
and that we to sheiv ourselves his true servants, ought rather to pray for the 
contrary : yet because the effect fell out so suddenly after, according to their 
desires, they thought it came to pass by our means, and would come give us 
thanks in their manner, that though we satisfied them not in words, yet indeed^ 
we had fulfilled their desires. 
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** This mancllous accident in all the countiy wrought so strange opinion of 
us, that they could not tell whether to think us gods or men. And the rather 
that all the space of their sickness, there was no aian of ours known to die. or 
much sick. They noted also we bad no women, nor cared for any of thein ; 
6ome therefore thought we were not bom of women, and therefore not mortad, 
but that we were men of an old generation many years past, and risen again 
from immortality. Some would prophesy there were more of our generation 
yet to come, to kill theirs and take their places. Those that were to come 
after us they imagined to be in the air, yet mvisible and without bodies ; and 
that they by our mtreaties, for love of us, did make the people die as they did, 
by shooting invisible bullets into them. 

** To confirm this, their physicians to excuse their ignorance in curing the 
disease, would make ^e simple people believe, that the strii^ of blood they 
sucked out of the sick bodies, were the strings wherein the invisible bullets 
were tied, and cast. Some thought we shot them ourselves, from the place 
where we dwelt, and killed the people that had offended us, as we listed, how 
far soever. And others said it was the special work of God for our sakes, as 
we had cause in some sort to t^iink no less, whatever some do, or may im- 
agine to the contrary : especially some Astrologers by the eclipse of the sun 
yfe saw that year be/ore our voyage, and by a comet which bepn to appear 
but a few days before the sickness began : but to exclude them tron) being the 
special causes of so special an accident, there are Oulher reasons than I think 
fit to present or allege. 

" These their opinions I have set down, that you may see there is hope to 
embrace the truth, and honor, obey, fear and love us, by good dealing and 
government : though some of our company towards the latter end, before we 
came away with Sir Francis Drakt^ shewed themselves too furious, in slaying 
some of the people in some towns, upon causes that on our part might nave 
been borne with more mildness ; notwithstanding they justly had deserved it. 
The best, nevertheless, in this, as in all actions besides, is to be endeavored 
and hoped ; and of the worst that may happen, notice to be taken with con- 
sideration ; and as much as may be, eschewed ;*the better to allure them 
hereafter to civility and Christianity. 

Thus you see, how — 

'' Nature herself delights herself in sundry Instruments ; 

" That sundry things be done to deck the earth with Ornaments ; 

" Nor suffers she her ser^'ants all should run one race, 

" But wills the walk of evoiy one frame in a divers pace ; 

** That divers ways and divers works, the world might better grace. 

Written by Thomas Heriotj one of the voyage."* 

To return from tliis dkression : — 

In 1586, Sir Walter Kaleighsent Sir Richard Gremille to Amer- 
ica, with seven ships. Ho arrived at Wococon harbour in June. 
Having stationed a colony of more than an hiuidred people at Roan- 
oke, under the direction of Capt. Ralph Lan*^'. ana furnished tliem 
witli two years provisions Jie coasted north-easicrly as far as Chesa- 
peak Bay, and thence returned to Ens:land* 

The colony imder Capt. Lane endured extreme hardships, and 
must have perished, had not Sir Francis Drake fortunately retiu-ncd 
to Virginia, and carried tliem to England, after having made several 
conquests for the queen in tlie West Indies and other places. 

• Smith's Hist of Virginia, Vol. I. p. 8« to 99. 
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A fortnight after, Sir Richard Grenville arrived with new reciiiits ; 
and although he did not find the colony which he had before left, and 
knew not but they h^d perished, he liad the rashness to leave 50 men 
at the same piace^ 

The year following, (1587) Sir Walter sent another company to 
Virginia, under Governor White, with a charter, and twelve assist- 
-aots. In July he arrived at Roanoke. Not one of the second com- 
pany remained. They had been suddenly attacked by 300 Indians, 
who destroyed the greater part of them. The rf mainder fled to 
their boats, and were never after heard of. [Smith.] Gov. White, 
however, determined to risk a third colony, and accordingly left 115 
peoole at the old settlement, and retumeu to England. 

Tlus year, (Aug. 13) Manito was bapti^xl in Virginia- and called 
LfOrd oi Dessfimonptack^ in reward of his faitlifulness. He was the 
first native Indian, who received that ordinance in that part of Amer- 
ica. He, with Towaye, another Indian, had visited England, and 
returned home to Virginia with the colony. On the 1 8th of August^ 
Mrs. Dare was delivered of a daughter, whom she called Virginia. 
She was bom at Roanoke, and was the first Enghsh cliild that was 
bom in North America. 

In the year 1590, Governor White came over to Virginia widi sup- 
. plies and recruits for his colony ; but, to his great grief, not a man 
was to be found. They- had 'all miserably famished with hunger, 
or were massacred by tlie Indians. This was the last attempt to 
settle a colony in this unfortunate spot, or any other part of Virginia,* 
till 1602. 

In 1592 Juan de Fuca, a Greek, in tlie sei-vice of Spain, was sent 
by the viceroy of Mexico, to discover a N. W. passage, by explor- 
ing the western side of the American continent. He discovered a 
strait, on tlie eastern shore of the Pacific Ocean, which bears his 
name, in the 48th deg. N. lat* and supposed it to be the long desired 
passage. ( Purchas. — Belknap* ) 

De la Roche, in 1598, obtamed from Henry IV. of France, a com- 
mission to conquer Canada, and other countries not possessed by 
any Christian Prince. He sailed from France with a company of 
convicts from the prisons ; landed 40 on the Isle of Sable. Seven 
years after, the smrivors, being 12 in numl)er, wc^rc taken off and 
carried hcMne to France ; Henry pardoned them, and gave them 50 
crowns each, as a recompense for their sufferings. (Purchas. — 
Forster.) 

In the spring of 1602, Bartholomew Gosnold, witli 32 persons, 
made a voyage to North Viiginia, and discovered, and gave name^, 
to Cape Cod, Martha's Vineyard, and EUzabeth's Islands, and tor 
Dover Cliff. EUzabeth Island was the place which they fixed on 
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for their first settlement. But the courage of those who were to 
have remained, failing, they all went on board, and returned to Eng* 
land. AH the attempts to settle this contfaient, wliich were made by 
the Dutch, French and English, finom its discovery to the present 
time, a period of 1 1 years, proved ineflectual. The Spaniaras only, 
of all the European nations, had been successful. There is no ac« 
count of there having been one European family, at this time, on ail 
the vast extent of coast from Florida to Greenland. 

Martin Pring and Wilham Brown, in 1603, were sent by Sir 
Walter Raleigh^ with two small vessels, to make discoveries in North 
Virginia. They came upon the coasts wliich was broken with a mul- 
titude of islands, in latitude 43 deg. 30min. north, in the present state 
of Maine. They coasted southwai-d to Cape Cod Bay ; thence 
round the Cape into a commodious harbour in 41 deg. 25 min. N. lat. 
where they went ashore and i^mained seven weeks, during which 
time they loaded one of their vessels with sassafras, and returned to 
England. Capt. Smith states, that ^' as they ranged the coast, at a 
place wliich they named Whitsoiifs Bay^ ihey were Kindly used by tlic 
natives, who came to them in troops of from 10 to 50.'* 

Bartholomew Gilbert, in a voyage to South Virginia, in search of 
the third colony that had been left there by Governor White, in 1 587, 
having touched at several of the Vilest India Islands, landed near 
Chesapeak Bay, where, in a skirmish with the Indians, he and four of 
his men were unfortunately slain. The rest, without any further 
search for the colony, returned to England. 

France, being at this time in a state of tranquillity, in consequenceof 
the edict of Nantz in favour of the Protestants, passed by Henry IV. 
(April 1 598) and of the peace with Philip, King of Spain and Portu- 
gal, was induced to pursue her discoveries in America. Accordingly 
the King signed a patent* in favour of De Mons, or Monts, (Novem- 
ber 8, 1603) of all the country from 40th to 46th de^ee of north lati- 
tude, under the name of Acadia. The next year De Mons ranged 
the coast from St. Lawrence to Cape Sable, and round to Cape Cod. 
and began plantations at Port Royal, St. John's, and St. Croix in the 
Bay of Fundy. 

In May, 1605, Geoi^'s Island and Pentecost Harbour were dis- 
covered by Capt. George Weymouth. In May he entered a large 
river, in latitude 43 deg. 20 min. (variation 1 1 deg. 15 min. west) sup- 
posed to be the Kennebec or Penobscot. Capt. Weymouth carried 
with him to England five of the natives, whom he delivered to Sir 
Ferdinando Goi^ses, then Governor of Plymouth. 

In lG06,(AprO 10th) James I. by patent,t divided Virgima into 
two colonies. The sotiiAei n, included all lands between the 34th 
and 41st degrees c^north latitude. This was st^ed the Jift eolony, 
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under the name of South Virginia^ and was granted to the London 
Ccnnpany. The northeni^ called the second colony, and known by 
the general name of JsTorth Virginia, included all lands between the 
38th and 45th degrees north latitude, and was granted to the Plyv 
moutb Company • The territory between the 38th and 4 1 st degrees of 
pi. latitude, by an unaccountable mistake, it will be perceivra, wat. 
included in both patents. 

Each of these colonies had a council of thirteen men to govern 
them. To prevent disputes abput territory, the colony which should 
last plant themselves, was prohibited from making their settlements 
within an hundred miles of the other. 

Both the London and Plymouth companies made settlements 
witlun the limits of their respective grants : with what success wiB 
now be mentioned. 

Mr. Piercy , brother to the Earl of Northumberland, in the service 
of the London Company, went over with a colony, to Virginia, and. 
discovered Powhattan, now James River. 

In the mean time the Plymouth Company sent Capt. Henry Chal- 
k>ne. in a vessel of fifty-five tons, to plant a colony in North Vu-ginia ; 
but in his voyage he was taken by a Spanish fleet, and earned to 
Spain. 

1607. Champlain, by order of De Mons, sailed up the river Cana- 
da, (now St. Lawrence) and fortified Quebtc, the name of a strait in 
the river, which was afterwards given to the city, built on its bank. 

The London Company, in the spring of this year, sent Capt. Chris- 
topher Newport, witn tKree vessels to South Virginia. On the 26th 
ot April he entered Chesapeak Bay, and landed, and soon after, 
May 13, gave to the most southern point, the name of Cape Henry, 
which it BtiH retains. Having elected Mr. Edward Wingfield pres- 
ident for the year, they the next da\% June 22, landed all their men, 
and began a settlement on James Kiver, at a place which they called 
James-Town. This is the first town thfct was settled by the Eng- 
lish in North America. The June following, Capt. Newport sailed 
for England, leaving with the president one hundred persons. Among 
them were Capt. ^rtholomew Gosnold, Capt. John Smith, Capt« 
John Ratcliffe, and other resnectable gentlemen. 

In August 22d died Capt. Bartholomew Grosnold, the first projector 
of this settlement, and one of the council. The following vrinter 
James-Town was burnt. 

During this time the Plymouth Company fitted out two ships under 
the command of Admiral Rawley Gilbert. They sailed for North 
Virginia on the 31st of May, with one hundred planters, and CapU 
George Popham for their president. They anived in August, and 
settled about nine or ten leagues to the southward of the mouth of 
the Sa^adahock River, in Maine. A great part of the colony, how- 
ever, (usheartened by the severity of the winter, returned to England 
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in December, leaving their president, Capt. Pophain, with only 45 
men. 

It was in the fall of this year that the famous Mr. Robinson, with 
rart of his congregaticHi, wHo afterwards settled ^t Plymouth, in New 
England, remov^ from the north of England, to Holland, to avoid 
the cruelties of persecution, and for the sake of enjoying " pmity of 
worship, and liberty of conscience.'' 

This year a small company of merchants, at Dieppe and St. Ma- 
lo's founded Quebec ; or raUier, the colony which they sent, built a 
few huts there, which did not take the form of a town until the reign 
of Lewis XIV. 

In 1608, Sagadahock colony suffered incredible hardships, afler the 
departure of their friends in December. In the depth of winter, 
which was extremely cold, their storehouse caught fire, and was con- 
sumed, with most of their provisions and lodgings. Their misfor- 
tunes were increased soon after, by the death of their president. 
Rawley Gilbert was appointed to succeed him. 

Lord Chief Justice Popham made every exertion to keep this 
colony aUve, by repeatedly sending them supplies. But the cir- 
cumstance of nis death, which happened tlus year, togetlier with 
president Gilbert's being called to England to settle his private 
affairs, broke up the colony, and they all returned with liim. 

The unfavourable reports which these first unfortunate adventur- 
ers propagated respecting the country, prevented any further attempt^ 
to settle North Virginia, for several years after. 

In 1608 the London Company sent Capt. NelsoUi with two sliios 
and one hundred and twenty persons, to James-Town ; and tnc 
year following Capt. John Smith, afterwards president, arrived on 
the coast of ^uth V irgiuia, and by saiUng up a number of rivers, 
discovered tlie interior of the coimtry. In September Capt. New- 
port arrived with seventy persons, which increased the colony to two 
hundred souls. 

Mr. Robinson and his congregation, who had settled at Amster- 
dam, removed this year to Leyden ; where they remained more than 
1 1 years, till a part of them came over to New Ejigland. 

The coimcil for South Virginia, having reagned their old conunis- 
skm, requested, and obtained a new one ;* in consequence of which, 
they appointed Sir Thomas W^est, Lord De la War, general of the 
colony ; Sir Thomas Gates, his Ueutenant ; Sir George Somers, 
admiral ; Sir Thomas Dale, high marshal ; Sir Ferdinand Wain- 
naar, general of the horse ; and Capt Newport, vice-admiral. 

In June Sir Thomas Gates, Admiral Newport, and Sir George 
Somers, witli seven ships, a ketch and a pinnace, having five hum 
dred souls on board, men, women, and children, sailed firom Fal- 



*Tbe secood Charter of Vir^ia, bears date Maj 23, 1609. Hist Coll. vol i. p. 5d- 
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mouth for §outh Virginia. In crossing the Bahama Gulf, on the 
24th of July, the fleet was overtaken by a violent stonn,iuid separat- 
ed. Four days after, Sir Greorge Somers ran his vessel ashore on 
one of the B^muda Islands, which, fix>m this circumstance, have 
been called Somers^ Islands. The people on board,- one hundred 
and fifty in number, all got safe on shore ; and there remained until 
the following May. Tfe remainder of the fleet arrived at Virginia 
in August. The colony was now increased to five hundred nfon. 
Capt. Smith, then president, a little before the arrival of the fleets 
haa been very badly burnt by means of some powder, which had 
accidentally caught fire. This unfortunate circumstance, together 
with the opposition he met with from those who had lately arrived, 
induced bun to leave the colony and return to England : which he 
accordingly did the last of September. Francis West, his successor 
in oflice, soon followed him, and George Piercy was elected presi- 
dent. . * 

The year followmg, (1610) the South Virginia, or London Com- 
pany, s^kd a patent to Lord De la War, constituting him Gover- 
nor and Captain General of South Virginia. He soon after embaric- 
ed for America, with Capt. Argal, and one hundred and fifty men^ 
and three ships. 

The unfortunate people, who, the year before^ had been ship- 
wrecked on the Bermuda Islands, had employed themselves during 
the winter and spring, under the direction of Sir Thomas Gates, Sir 
George Somers, and Admiral Newport, in building a sloop to trans- 
port themselves to the continent. They embariced for Virginia on 
the 10th of May, with about one hundred and fifty persons on board, 
leaving two of^ their men beliind, who chose to stay, and landed at 
James-Town on the 23d of the same month. Findinff the colony, 
which at the time of Capt. Smith's departure consistea of five hun- 
dred souls, now reducea to sixty, and those few in a distressed and 
wretched situation, they, with one voice, resolved to return to Eng- 
land ; and for this purpose, on the 7th of June, the whole colony 
repaired on board tiieir vessels, broke up ihe settlement, and sailed 
down the river on their way to tlieir native country. 

Fortunately, Lord De la War, who had embarked for James- ^^^ 
Town, the March before, met them tlie day after they sail^, and 
persuaded them to return with him to James-Town, where they ar- 
rived and landed tlie 10th of June. The government of the colony, 
of right, devolved on Lord De la War. From this time we may 
date the effectual settlement of Virginia. 

In 161 1, Sir Thomas Dale remforccd tlie colony of South Virgin- 
ia with 300 people, and Sir Thomas Gates, with 300 more, fiimish- 
ing them with cattle and swine. 

As early as the year 1607 and 1608, Henry Hudson, aniBnglisb- 
man, under a commission from King James, in the employ of tlieFast 
India Company, made several voyages for the discovery of a north- 
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westpassdgc to the East Indies. In 1609, upon some misunder- 
standing, hi engaged in the Dutch service, in the prosecution of thct 
same d^gn, and on hb return, ranged along the sea-coast d what 
has since been called New-Elngland, (wMch three years before was 
granted by King James to liis English subjects, the rlymouth Com- 
pany) and entered Hudson's River, giving it his own name. He 
ascended this river in his boat as far as what has since been called 
Aurania, or Albany. In 16 1 3, the Dutch West India Company, 
sent some persons to tliis riven to trade vnth the Indians ; aiid as 
early as 16.23, the Dutch had a trading house on Connecticut River, 
tn consecjuence of these discoveries and settlements, the Dut(^ 
claimed all the country extending from Cape Cod to Cape Henlo- 
pen, along the sea-coast, and as far back into the country as any of 
the rivers within those limits extend. But their claim has been dis- 
puted. This extensive country, the Dutch called ^cw Xetheriands^ 
and in 1614 the States General granted a patent to sundry mer- 
chants for an exclusive trade on Hudson's River, who, the same 
year, built a fort on the west side, near Albanja From this time we 
may date the settlement of JVew- York. 

Conception Bay, or the Island of Newfoundland, was settled in the 
year 1610, by about forty planters, under Governor John Guy, to 
whom Kin^ James had pven a patent of incorporation. 

Champlain, a Frenchman, had begun a settlement at Quebec 
1608. St Croix, Mount Mansal, and Port Royal were settled 
about the same time. These settlements remained undisturbed till 
1613, when the Virginians, hearing that the French had settled 
within their Umits, sent Capt. Argal to dislodge them. For this 
mirpose he sailed to Sagadohock, took their forts at Mount Mansal, 
St. CrcMX, and Port Roval, with tlieir vessels, ordnance, cattle and 
provisions, and carried tliem lo James-Town in Vu-ginia. Quebec 
was left in fK)ssession of the French. 

In 1614, Capt. John Smith, with two ships, and forty-five men 
and boys, made a voyage to North Virginia, to make experiments 
upon a gold and copper mine. His orders were to fish and trade 
with the natives, if he should fail in his expectations with regard to 
the mine. To &ciUtate the business, he took with him Tantum, an 
Indian, perhaf^ one that Capt. Weymouth carried to Englaud in 
1605. ui April he reached the Island Monahigan, in latitude 43^ 
30'. Here CbjdU Smith was directed to stay and keep possession 
widi ten men, Ibr the purpo^^ of making a tnal of die whaling busi- 
ness ; but being disappoint(H:l in this, he built seven boats, in \\ hich 
thirty-seven men made a very successful fisliing voyage. In the 
mean time the Captain himself, with eight men only, in a small boat, 
coasted from Penotwcot River to the Sagadahock. Xcocisco, Passa- 
taquaeh, Tragabiganda, now called Cape Ann ; thence to Acoinac. 
where he skirmished witli some Indians ; thence to Cape Cod, where 
he set his Indian. Tantum. ashore, and left hitn. and retunied to Mo- 
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_ Ln. In Us voyage he found two French ships in the Bay of 
Massachusetts, who tmd come there six weeks before, and during 
that time, had been trading very advantageously with the Indians. 
It was conjectured that there were, at this time, three thousand In- 
dians upon the Massachusetts islands. , 

In July, Cant. Smith embarked for Ekigland in one of the vessels, 
leaving the otner under the command of Capt. Thomas Hunt, to 
equip tor a voyage to Spain. After Capt. Smithes departiu^. Hunt 
perfidiously allured twenty Indians (one of whom was SintantOj after- 
wards so serviceable to tne English) to come on board his ship at 
Pkwtuxit, and seven more at ^^ausit, and carried them to the island 
of Malaga, where he sold them for twenty pounds each, to be slaves 
for life. This base conduct, wluch has fixed an indelible stigma on 
the character of Hunt, excited in the Indians such an inveterate 
hatred of the English, that, for many years after, all commercial 
intercourse with them was rendered extremely dangerous. 

Capt. Smith arrived at London the last of August, when he drew 
a map of the country, and called it New-England. From this time 
NcHtn Vii^nia assumed the name of Xtw-England^ and the name 
Virginia was confined to the southern colony. 

Bstween the years 1614 and 1620, several attempts were made by 
the Plymouth Company to setde New-England, but from several 
causes they were all rendered ineffectual. During this time, howc^^er, 
an advantageous trade was carried on with the natives. 

1615. Robert Bylot and William Baffin sailed from England in 
search of a north-west passage. The following year they made 
another voyage, and discovered tlie great northern bay, which bears 
Baffin's name. 

About this time war, famine, and pestilence raged amonff the 
natives of New-England, and swept off great numbers of them. 
When Thomas Dermem arrived in New-England in 1 6 1 9, he found 
many places, before populous, almost desolate, and the few remain- 
ing mnabitants, either sick, or but scarcely recovered. 

In the year 1617, Mr. Robinson and his congregation, influenced 
by several weighty reasons, meditated a remoral to America. Va- 
rious difhculties intervened to prevent the success of their designs until 
the year 1620, when a part ofnis congregation came over and setded 
at rtymouth, which at this time was without a single inhabitant. 
At this time, and in this place, commenced the setdement of New- 
Ejigland.* 

In order to preserve the chronological order, in which the several 
colonies, now grown into independent States, were first settled, it 

*Tb6 particvlan relating: to the first emigrations to this northern part of America ; 
the progress of its settlement, the character of the first settlers, and of their institotions, 
let. are giren at length in the History of NMrJCogland, by J. Mone and E. Parish, to 
which the reader is referred. 
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will be necessary just to mcution that the next year after the settle- 
ment of Pl}inouth, C{q)t. John Mason obtained of the Plymouth 
council a grant of a part of the present State of New-Hampslure. 

Two years after, 1633, under the authority of this grant, a small 
cokmy planted themselves near the mouth of Piscataqiia River. 
From tms perk)d we may date the settlement of New-Hampshire. 

In 1637, a colony of Swedes and Finns came over and landed at 
Cai)e Henlopen ; and afterwards purchased of the Indians the land 
from this Cape to the Falls of Delaware, on both sides of the river, 
which they called Ae» Swedeland Stream^ since named Delaware 
River. O^ this river they built several forts, and made settlements. 

On the 19th of March, 1638, tlie Council for New-England sold to 
Sir Kenry Roswell, and five others, a large tract of landlying round 
Massachusetts Bay. The June following, Capt. John Elndicot, with 
his wife and company, came over and settled at Naumkeag, now 
called Salem.* This was the first English settlement which was 
made in Massachusetts Bay. Plymouth, indeed, which is now 
included in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, was settled 
eight years before, but at this time it was a separate colony, under 
a distinct government, and continued so, imtil the second charter of 
Massachusetts was granted by William and Mary, in 1691, by 
which Plymouth, the Province of Maine, and Sagadahock, were 
annexed to Massachusetts. 

t/ttne, 13, 1633.] In the reigrn of Charles the first, Lord Balti- 
more, a Roman Catholic, applied for, and obtainecl a grant of a 
tract of land upon Chesapeak Bay, about 1 40 miles long, and 1 30 
broad. Soon after this, in consequence of tlie rigour of tiie laws 
of England against the Catholics, I^rd Baltimore, with a num- 
ber of his persecuted brethren, came over and settled it, and in 
honor of queen Henrietta Maria, they called it Maryland. 

The first grant of Cormecticut was made by Robert, Earl of 
Warwick, President of the Council of Pljniouth, to Loril Say and 
Seal, Lord Brook, and otlicrs, MarcJi 19, 1631.t In consequence 
of several smaller grants made afterwards in 1635 and 1636 oy the 
patentees, to particular persons, Mr. Fenwick made a settlement at 



* <* Amone others who arrived at Naumkeag, were Ralph Spracrae, with his brethreo 
Richard and Williain : who, with 3 or 4 more, by Governor Eodicot's conieot, under- 
took a journey Ihmu^ the woodt above 12 miles westward, till they came to a neck of 
land caHed ATiMairum, between Mystic and Charles Rivers, full of Indians, named 
AbtrgMan: Their old Sachem being dead, his eldest son. rrilled by the EniE^lish, John 
Sagamore, was Chief, a maa of j^entle nod ^ood disposition, i)y whoae free consent, they 
fettled here ; where they fuund but one English house, tii:iti:hcd and palisadoed, pos- 
scss*-d by T/iomas H'afford, a Smith by trade.'' Princes' Chrtm. p. 174. 

^ Juno 1629, Mr. Thomas Graves removed from Salcm tu Mishatcam^ and' with the 
Govcrour*s consent, called it Ckmiertown. He laid (he town out in two acre lots^ and 
built the Graii Haute, which aftenvards became the houae of Public Worship, Mr 
Bright, Minister.** Ibid. p. ISO. 

t Hazard's liitt Coll. p. 3IU. 
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the moutli of Connecticut River, and called it Sayhrook. About the 
same time, fl636,) a number of people from Massachusetts Bay, 
canie and oegan settlenients at Hartford, Weathersfield and 
Windsor, on Connecticut River. Thus comiuenced the English 
settlement of Connecticut. ' 

Rhode-Islaod was first settled Ivy Roger Williams, who was among 
tliose who came over to Salem, Massachusetts, among the first setr 
tJei s at that place, and not agreeing with some of liis brelltren in 
certain religious opinions, was, in the wrong spirit of those timeas ban- 
ished from the colony, and went, in 1635, witli twelve others, his ad- 
iierents, and settled at a place which they named Providetice. From 
this beginning arose the colony of Rhod£-Isla\d and Providence 
Plantations. 

On the 20th of March, 1664, Charles the Second granted to the 
Duke of York, w^hat is now called New-Jkrsev, then a pail of a 
large tract of country, which the Dutch emigrants had named JVezo- 
Netherland* Some parts of New-Jersey were settled by the Dutch, 
as early as about 1615. 

In the year 1662, Charles the Second granted to Edward, Earl of 
Clarendon, and seven otliers, almost the wliole territory now com- 
prised in the tliree Southern States, North and South Carolina and 
Georgia. Two years after, 1664, lie granted a second cliarter, en- 
largif^ their boundaries. The proprietors, by virtue of authority 
vesteain them by their cliarter, engaged the celebrated Mr. Locke 
to frame for them a system of laws for the government of tJieir in- 
tended colony. Notwithstanding these preparations, no effectual 
settlement was made until the year 1669, (though one was attemptr 
ed in 1667) wlien Governor Sayle caiue over with a colony, which 
he planted on a neck of land Detweeu Ashley and Cooper Rivers. 
Thus commenced the settlement of Carolina, wliich then included 
the whole territory l)etween 29 and 36 de^. 30 oiin. north lati- 
tude, tQcether with the Bahama Islands, lyuig between latitude S2 
and 27 degs. north. 

The royal charter for Peim^lvania was granted to William 
Penn, a distinguished memljer of the Society of Frimdij on tlie 4th 
of March, 1681. The first colony came over the next year, and 
settled under the proprietor, who acted as Governor, fi-om October, 
1682, to August, 1684. The first assembly in tlie province of Penn- 
^Ivaiiiawas liojden at Chester, on the 4th of December, 1683. 
Thus William Penn, justly celel)ratcd as a great and good man, had 
the honor of laying the foundation of tlie present populous and re- 
spectable State of Pennsylvania. 

The proprietary government in Carolina, was attended with so 
many inconveniences, and occasioned such voilent dissentions 
anKHig the settlers, that the parliament of Great Britayi was indu- 
ced to take the province under their own immediate care. The 
Pn^nfetors (except Lord Granville) acceptwl of ^,5001. sterling, 
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from tlie crown, for the property and Jurisdiction. This agree- 
ment was ratified by act of ParUament in 1729. A clause in this 
act reser^'ed to Lord Granville, his eighth shanj^of the property, and 
arrears of quit-rents, which continual lecally*>ested in nis ranuly, 
till the revolution in 1 776. Lord Gramille's share made a part of 
the present state of North-Carolina. About the year 1729, the ex- 
tensive temtory belongine to the proprietory was divided into North 
and South CaroUna. They remained separate royal go\-eniments, 
untiMiey became independent States. 

For therelief of indigent people of Great-Britain and Ireland, and 
for the security of Carolina, a project was formed for planting a col- 
ony between the rivers Savannali and Altamaha. Accordingly ap- 
plication being made to King George, the second, he issued letters 
patent bearing date June 9th, 1 732, for legally carrying into execu- 
tion the benevolent plan. In honour of the king, who greatly 
encouraged the plan, tney called the new province Georgia. Twen- 
ty-one 1 rustees were appcnnted to conduct the affairs relating to the 
settlement of the province. The November following, one hundred 
and fifteen persons, one of wl^pm was Greneral Oglethorpe, embarked 
for Georgia, where thev arrived, and landed at Yamacraw. In 
exploring the country, they found an elevated and pleasant spot of 
ground on the bank of a navigable river, upon which they marked 
out a town, and from the Indian name of the river which passed by 
it, called it Savannah. From ttus period we may date the settlement 
of Georgia. 

^ The coimtry, now called Kentucky, was well known to the In- 
dian traders, many years before its settlement. They ga^-e descrip- 
tions of it to Lewis Evans, who published his first map of it, as 
early as the year 1 752. James Macbride, with some others, explor- 
ed this country in 1 754. Col. Daniel Boon visited it in 1 769. 

Four years after. Col. Boon and hisfomily^ with five other families, 
who were icHned by forty men from Powell's Valley, begun the settle- 
ment of Kentucky,* which ^-as erected into an independent state* 
by act of Congress, December 6th, 1790, and received into the 
Union, June l^st, 1 792. 

The tract of country called Vermont, before the late war, was 
claimed both by New- York and New-Hampshire. \\Tien hostili- 
ties conunenccd between Great Britain and her Colonies, the inhabi- 
tants, considering themselves as in a state of nature, as to civil gov- 
ernment, and not \iithin any legal jurisdicticm, associated and formed 
for themselves a constitution of government. Under this constitu* 



* Thif ■etUemcBt wu Buwie in TiolttioD of the Titatr of 1768, mt Fort Stmnwix. 
which ezprewly itinlfttety thftt this tract ofcontiy ihoab be rawrved for the wettcm 
Indian nationa to bant npony until tibej and the crown of England iboold otherwise 
ame. This hai been one great cam of the enaity of tfmw Indian nationi to the 
Vurginiam. [CoL Morgan.] -» 
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tion, after a long controversy with New- York and New-Hampshire, 
they have ever since continued to exercise all the powers of an inde- 
pendent State. Vermont was not admitted into the Union with the 
other States, till March 4th, 1791 ; yet we may venture to date her 
political existence, as a separate government, from the year 1777, 
because, since that time, Vermont has, to all intents and purposes, 
been a sovereign and independent State. The first settlement within 
its limits was made at Bennington, as early as about 1 764. 

The extensive tract of country lying north-west of the Ohio River, 
within the limits of the Unitedf States, was erected into a separate 
territorial government by an ordinance of Congress passed the 13th 
of July, 1787. 

About the middle of the last century, the Shawanee Indians, who 
lived on the Savannah River, in Geor^a, removed and settled on the 
Cumberland River, near the present site of Nashville. They were 
not suffered, however, long to remain in this fine countrj- ; but were 
driven off by the more powerful Cherokees. 

This country was included in the second charter granted by 
Charles II. to the proprietors of Carolina ; and in a subsequent di- 
vision It was made a part of North-Carolina. 

Its situation was so remote fiiom the sea-board, beyond the moun- 
tains, and inhalnted by Indians, that no settlement of white people 
was attempted here, till near the commencement of the revohitiona- 

3' war. The first settlers planted themselves on the Watf^uga 
iver. Here they continued several years secluded and unnoticed 
by the government of North-Carolina, and under no laws but of 
their own enaction. Their military operations in the revolutionary 
war, were ccHmccted with those of tne western settlers of Virginia. 

TTie year 1 776, was signalized by a formidable invasion by the 
Cherokees. The intention of these Indians was to depopulate the 
country, as far as Kanhawa, because the brave people inhabiting 
this territory had rejected, with a noble firmness and indignation, the 
moposals of Henry Stewart and Alexander Cameron, to join the 
nritish standard, and were almost unanimous in their resolution to 
support the measures of Confess. This invasion issued in a total 
defeat of the Indians. The first appearance of any persons from this 
district, in the public councils of North-Carolina, was in the conven- 
tion that framed the constitution of that state, in 1776. 

Tennessee became a distinct Territorial Grovercnient in 1790, and 
in 1796, was erected, in due form, into an independent State, mak- 
ing the 16th m the Union. 

The whole country«now embraced within the limits of Ohio, was 
ori^nally included in the charters of Virginia and Connecticut. 
Virginia claimed all the country between the parallels of 36 deg. 30 
min. and 41 de^. N. and Connecticut, that from 41 to 42. 

In 1 784, Virgima resigned to the Congress of the United States her 
whole jurisdiction north of Ohio ; and hep title to the soil witliin the 
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present Ihiuts of the State ot Ohio, except the tract between the 
Sdc^ and Little Miami Rivers. 

In 1786, Cotmecticut ceded her claim to the goI and juiiEdiction 
ofttuUpartof her ternt,(»7, which lies west (^ a meridian line, 120 
miles distant fiom the western boundary of Penns>'lvania. This 
meridian line passes through the middle of Sandusky Bay, near the 
western extremity of Lake Erie. 

In 1 800, file relinquished her jttritdiction over the part which Ik* 
east ofthatmeridiaDj^t retained her claim to theeod. Thv tract 
b called the Conntcticui Raervt, or A«iti ConitfclictU. 

The first settlement made by the whites within tlie present limits 
of Oliio, was in 1788, by a party frran New Eneland, under the 
JlirectioB of Rufus Putnam, E^. who made an eslablishoient at the 
mouth of the Muskingum River. 

For several years previous to 1795, an unhappy Indian war liad 
checked the settlement of this tenitory. In August of that year, 
howei-er, a treaty was hnlden with the iKistile tribes at Greenville, and 
their difference^ amicably adjusted. From this period the increase 
of population and improvement has been incessant and unexampled. 
, All the territory of the United States north-west of the river Ohio, 
including the present state of Ohio, from 1787 to 1800, was embraced 
under one territorial government. h\ 1800, Ohio was detached from 
the rest, and placed under a separate territorial government until 
1 802, wiien it was admitted into the Unkm, as an independent state. 

The name Locisi ANA was (siginally applied to the whole country 
M'estoflheMissisappi, included within the limits ofthe present "ale* 
of LAuioana and Missouri, and of the Aikansaw and Missouri T»r- 
ritoriet. Its boundaries for a kmg time remained a suited of much 
oontroversy. 

Tliis country was first discovered bv Ferdinand de Soto,inl54I. 
The first Freiicb cokmy was planted by Mons. Iberville, of Canada, 
in 1699. 

Is 1718 and 1719, while the exclusive trade of the country was in 
the hands of a company, a numerous colony of labourers, collected 
from France, Germany, and S^^itze^land, and allured by Uie most 
flatterins promises and expectations, were conveyed to Louisiana, 
and settled in a district calUed Bitoxi, on the island of Orleans ; tjie 
miserable fate of tliis cokmy, w1k> perished by hundreds, for a long 
time niincd the reputation (H Louisiana; and this enchanting coun- 
try was afterwanis execrated, and its very name, for a while, was a 
reproach. It became the receptacle of the lowest and most profligate 
persons in the kingdom. 

In I TG-2, France, by a secret Ireaty, ceded Louisiana to ^MJn. 

BythctreatyofSt. I]delcHi80,ofCict. 1, 1800, confirmed qr that of 
Madrid, on the 31staf March 1600, Spain ceded the countiy bade to 
France. 

In 1803, the United States purchased Louisiaiia fam France for 
ahoi|t the sum of 1 5.C0O,OOO of dollar?. 
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Soon after the purchase, the present State of Louisiana was sepa- 
rated from the rest of the territory, under the name of the Territory oj 
Orleans. 

In 1 8 1 1 , the Territory of Orleans was made a state, and admitted 
into the Union, under the name of Louisiana. 

In 1812, possession was taken of West Florida, by the United 
States, and tne part west of Pearl River was incorporated with Lou- 
isiana* 

Indiana, till January 1801, formed a part of the North-Western 
Tcrritnty. At that period it was, together with what now consti- 
tutes the State of Illinois, erected into a territorial jzpvemment, under 
the name of the Intdiana Territory. In 1 809, Illinois was separat- 
ed from it. In 1816 Indiana became an independent state, and was 
admitted into the Union. 

In Nov. ^8 11, a bloody battle was fought at Tippacanoe, 100 miles 
from Vincennes, between the troops of the United States and the 
fn^ons ; the latter, of course, were the victors. 

Until within a few years this country was almost entirely in the 
hands of the Indians. The French, previous to 1756, had some 
small settlements at Vincennes, Cahokia, and Kaskaskias. But the 
people were few in number, detached from each other, and hved by 
nuiiting^ and Indian traffic, rather than by agriculture. 

Since 1803, the United States have purchased, at various times, 
large tracts of land in this state, from the Indians, and but small 
portiODS of thdir fomier territories now remain in their possession. 

Illinois was a part of the Indiana Territory, till 1 809, when it 
wa^ erected into a separate territorial government. In 1 8 1 8, it was 
admitted into the Union on the same footing with the original states. 

In 1773, Gen. Putnam, Capt. Enos, and Mr. Lyman attempted a 
settlement on the Lousa Chitto, in the present state of Mississippi, 
which foiled. 

Id 1 779, the British took possession of the Natchez country, which 
at this penod was settling fast by emigrations from the northern states. 

In 1795, when this state, with Alabama, belonged to the State of 
Georgia, its le^slature sold to four diflerent companies about twen- 
ty-two millbn acres of its lands ; which were afterwards purchased 
principaiW by gentlemen in the middle and eastern states. Serious 
ifispuies ^Ibwed concerning these lands, which, after long contro-^ 
versy, have been adjusted l>stween the purchasers and the United 
States. 

In 1 800, the western part of Georgia, wliich now forms the states 
of Mississippi and Alabama, was erected into a territorial govern- 
mmU 

By treaty, in Dec. 1801, at fort Adams, the Choctaw Indians 
rv^linauished to the United States all the land in Mississippi, between 
the old line of demaikatbn, estabUshed by the British, and the Mis- 
sissippi River, bomided S. by the 3tst degree of lat. and N. by the 
Vazoo River. 
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In Dec. IdlT, the western part of the then Mississippi territory, 
was erected by act of C!ongress, into a state called Mississippi, ajra 
the eastern oart faito a Urritorial government, named Alabama, 
which, Marcn 3d, 1819, was erected into an independent state. 

The Missouri state embraces only a part of what was called 
Afissouri Territoiy. It was erected into a state March 2d, 1821. 
That part of the Territory not included in the state, still bears the 
general name of Missouri Territory. 

^ All the Missouri Territory south of ^^ A line beginning on the Mis- 
^ssippi River, at lat. 36 N. running thence W. to the river St Fran- 
cis ; thence up the same, north, to ht. 36 deg. 30 min. thence W. to 
the western territorial line,'' was formed into a new Territory by an 
act of March, 1819, by the name of Arkansaw Territory. 

In 1667, Lewis XTv. sent a party of soldiers to Detroit to protect 
the French fur-traders. The soldiers between that time ana 1683, 
built a fort at this place, and another at Michilimackinack, and soon 
extended their commerce to Green Bay, west of lake Michigan, and 
thence to the Indians on the Mississippi. The Iroquois, mwever, 
steadily o{^x)sed their progress. The French government neglected 
the settlements, and they never flouridied, as colonies. The war of 
1 756 dispossessed the French of all their North- American posses- 
ions; and, among the rest, of these settlements. They remained in 
a neglected state in the hands of the British, till the peace of 1 783 gave 
them over to the United States, and a governor was appointed, in 
July, 1 787, for all the Territory N. W. of the Ohio. In 1 796, the fort 
of Detroit was delivered, in form, by the flnglish to the United States, 
agreeably to treaty ; and this fine peninsula was formed into a county, 
and called ^a^ne, which, in 1805, was erected into aterritoral gov- 
ernment, by the name of Michigan. 

In 1812, July 17, Fort Michilimackinac was surrendered to the 
British, and on the 16tliof August following, Fort Detroit, uith about 
1 400 troops, and remained in their hands till the peace of 1 8 1 4 • 

Sebastian Cabot discovered tlie country since called Florida, iu. 
1497. Ponce sailed alon^ the eastern coast in 1512, and took pos- 
session of it in the name of the king of Spain. The first attempt to 
settle it, was made in 1524, by Luke Vasques ; the second in 1528, 

SPampilo de Narvaez, who had received a grant of the coimtry from 
larles V. ; the third by Ferdinand de Soto, govemour of Cuba, in 
1 539 ; who landed with 600 men, and 200 horses, and travelled west- 
ward ; passed the second winter among the Chickasaw Indians ; 
thence crossed the Mississippi, proceed^ to Red River, where he 
died.* John Ribalt, a Frenchman, took possession in 1 562. Pedro 
Melandez, a Spaniard, broke up the French settlement in 1565 ; and 
Dominique de Gourges, a soldier of Gascony, drove away the Span- 
ards in 1568. The King of France disowning the acts of De 
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Gourges, the French soon quitted the country, and the Spaniards 
re-occupied it. 

In 1736, it was ceded to Great Britain, in exchange for the 
Havannah. West Florida was taken by the Spaniards, in 1781, 
and both countries ceded to Spain in 1783. In Feb. 1819, both the 
Floridas were ceded to the United States, by Spain, though a great 
part of W. Florida, had been claimed by the United States, under 
the treaty of 1803- The oossession of this territory, and the exton- 
9on of our western boundary to the Pacific Ocean, gives a proper 
shape to our country, and makes a well proportioned and beautiful 
map* The possession of Florida will be of incalculable advantage 
to tne United States. The Island of Cuba is in sight from some 
parts of it ; it has good harbours for commerce^ a good soil, in 
many parts, for agriculture, and will furnish abundance of the tropi- 
cal (nuts and productions. 

This country was erected into a Ttrrilory^ in the usual form, 
ID 1822. 

We close the foregoing summary vnth the following Table. 

A TABLE showing the Popalationof the U. Sutes in 1790 and 1820 ; the 
amount of Militia by the last returns ; and the number of Revolutionaiy 



STATES. 



POPULATION 

iol790. 
F.Whitefl. Slmves 



POPULATION 

inlSdO. 

F. Whites. F. Blaeki. SUret. 



14I,M7 
373,984 
64,470 
«;374 

00,Z90 

314,146 
iee,964 
424,099 
46,310 

442,117 

288,204 

131,181 

52,986 

61433 

31,913 



516,419 

79,413 

267,181 

234,846 

1^12,744 

257,409 

»/)l7»094 

55,282 

260,222 

603,074 

419,200 

237,440 

189,566 

4^,644 

339,727 

676^72 

73,388 

145,758 

42,176 

53,7B8 

85,451 

297,340 

55,988 

22,614 



6,740 

3,554 

7,870 

908 

29,279 

12,460 

30,202 

12,958 

39,730 

36,889 

14,612 

6,826 

1,763 

2,759 

2,727 

4,7^ 

10,476 

1,230 

458 

457 

571 

929 

347 

4,048 



Ri: turns of 

Militia, 

1822>3« 



Feusionen 
Dec. 1823. 



28,79S 

53,903 

8,94S 

22,671 

23,976 

125,037 

39,588 

154,308 

7,453 

32,189 

94,552 

41,874 

28,230 

29,661 

63,580 

36,146 

92.826 

10,189 

14,990 

5,291 

2,031 

11,-281 

37.042 

1,77.5 

2,212. 
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S. CaroliBa 
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T— aetiee 
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Lonsiaoa 

ladiana 
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948] 

2,764 

16 

21,321 

1M21 

3,733 

8,887 

103/)37 

292,627 

100,572 

107,091 

29,264 

12,43» 

3,417 



48 
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10,089 

7,657 

211 

4,509 

107,398 

425,153 

205,017 

253,475 

149,656 

126,732 

80,107 
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69,064 
190 

32,814 
917 

41,B79 

102,22^ 

6,;r77i 
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246 

859 
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2,948 

423 

943 

27 

222 

667 

236 

111 

42 

452 

207 
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3 
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8 

1^ 
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7 
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CHAPTER II. 



Brief Skttck of the nanus and character of a number of the principal Indian 
IribeSy who inhabited this country, at the period of its fii^t settlement by 
European Emig^ots, and an account of some of the most signal subsequent 
Indian Wars. 

In a history of our country, which goes back to its first discovery 
and settlement, tlic reader will natiuully wish and expect to find 
some account of its original inhabitants, of tlie names, location, num- 
bers, and character of their several tribes ; and of the most interest- 
ing wars wliich have ha{)pcned between them, and the white peo- 
ple, who now ixjssess the soil, which these Aborigines once called 
their own. This uiformation we give in the chapter on which we 
now enter. 

In 1674, Daniel Goolcitiy gentleman, published " Historical Col- 
lections, of the Indian Nations who inhaoited New-England, before 
the arrival of its first English settlers." From these Cdlections are 
made the follo\^ing extracts.* 

" The principal nations of Indians, that did, or do, inhabit New- 
Elngland, are five: 1. Pequots; 2. Narragansitts ; 3. Pawkun- 
nawkutts; 4. Massachusetts; and 5. Pawtucketts.' 

" The Pe4iuotSj or Pequods^ were a people seated in the most 
southerly bounds of New-England ; whose countiy the English of 
the Connecticut jurisdiction doth now, for the most part, possess. 
Tliis nation were a very warlike and potent people, almost fort)- 
vears since; (1630) at which tune tliey were in their meridian. 
Their diief sachem held dominion over divers petty sagamores ; a5 
over part of Long Island, the Mohegans, and the sagamores of Qui- 
napeake, yea over all the people that dwelt upon the Connecticut. 
River, and over some of the most southerly inhabitants of the Nip- 
muck coimtr>'. about Quinabaag. The principal sachem lived at, 
or about, Pequot, now called New-London. These Pequots, as old 
Indians relate, could, ui former times, raise 4000 men lit for war : 
and held hostility witli tlieir eastern and nortliem neighbours, called 
Narragansitts, or Nechegansdtts. 

" The Karragansitis were a great people heretofore ; and the terri- 
tory of their sachem extended about 30 or 40 mi!? ^ from Sekunk 
Kiver, and Narragansitt Bay, including Rhode Ihhind, and other 
islands in that bay, being theu* east and north bounds, and so run- 
ning westerly and southerly unto a place called Wekapage, four or 
five miles to the eastward of Pawcutuk River, which was reckoned 
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for their south and west border, and the eastemmoll Uinitsof the 
Pequots. Thig sachem held dominion over divers petty governors j 
as part of Long Island, Block Island, Cawesitt, Niantick, and othei-s, 
and had tribute from^ some of tlic Nipmuck Indians, tiuit lived re** 
mote from the sea. The cliief seat of tliis sachem was about Narra- 
gansitt Bay, and Cannonicut Island. The Narragansitts were reck- 
oned, in former times, able to arm for war, more than 5000 men, as 
ancient Indians say. All agree that they were a great people, and 
oftentimes waged war with the Pawkunnawkutts and Massachu- 
setts, as well as with the Pequots. The jurisdiction of llliode Isl- 
and and Providence Plantations, and part of Connecticut |)eopl(j, pos- 
sess their coimtry. These Indians are now but few comi)aratively : 
all that people cannot make above one tliousand able men. 

'• The Pawkunnawkutts were a great people heixjtofor(». They 
lived to the east, and north-east of the IVarragansitts ; and their chief 
sachem held dominion over divers petty sagamoix's; on the island of 
\antuckett, Martlia's Vineyard, and oiiiors near tlicm, and over 
some of the Nipmucks. I'heir country, for the most i>art, falls within 
the jurisdiction of New Plymouth Colony. This peoplti were a |)o- 
tcnt nation in former times ; and could raise, as the most credible and 
ancient Indians affinn, about 3000 men. They hold war with the 
jVarragansitts ; and often joined with the Massachusetts, as 
friends and confederates against the Narragansitts. This nation, a 
very great number of them, were swept away by an epidemical and 
unwonted sickness, of 1612 and 1613, about seven or eight years be- 
fore the English first arrived in those parts, to scuttle tne colony of 
iVew Plymouth* Theri'by divinejprovidence made way for tlie ciuicl 
and peaceable settlement of tlie English in the deix){)uiated territory 
of those nations. What this dis(*ase was, that so genenilly and mor- 
tally swept away, not only these, but other Indians, their nc^ighbours, 
] cannot well learn. Doubtless it was some pestilential disease. 
i have discoursed with some old Indians, that were then youtln ; who 
say that the bodies of tlie sick all over were exccHnling 3rellow. 
describing it by a yellow garment they showed me, both bc»forc they 
died, and afterward* 

" The Massachusetts, being tlie next great {)eople northward, in- 
habited principally al)out that place in Massac] aisetts Bay, where tha 
Ijody of the Lnghsh now dwell. These were a numerous and great 
people. Their chief sachem held dominion over many other petty 
gpveniors ; as those of Weechagaskas, Neponsitt, Piuikapaog, Non- 
antein, Nashaway, some of the Nipmuck pecmie, as far as rokom- 
lacucke, as tlie old men of Massachusetts omnned. This people 
roidd, in former times, arm for war, about 3000 men, as the old In- 
dians declare. They were in hostility very often with the Narra- 
:ransitts ; but held amity, for the most part, with tlie Pawkunnaw- 
kutts, wlio lived on tlie south border, and with the Pawtucketts, wlio 
inhabital on their north and north-east limits. In 1612 and 1613, 
;hrsp people were also sorely smitten by the hand of God, with the 
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odes women and chUdrea. 
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Arable people heretdbre, aboirt MMihoi analieUmify wittitbtt 
iteopleof Manochusetts. * Bat tbew^alw were alniMt totally des' 
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flieyare not aoove 850 maa, baadM wmato-wad cMdraa* Tba 
oountryifl now inliaUtedby flieED(^ under' tfae ^onsnient of 
MaflBoichtuetts." 

Tbe Aboriginal tribes, who inlnfaitBd the territory, now ccmpriMd 
IB the State of Maine, were the fbllowinc,' fiinwiaed to the Coto- 
ixler for his Report to the Pteodent of the United Stales, on India* 
a&irs,* i^the HcHi. W- D. WilUanudn. 
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■00. 4. Tbe Aflttariscaggtes, at tbe head of Catco £ay : These 

Indiam, ai Eu east h the Kennebec, were generaJlj 

called bj fiw ftfifrw lume of " Abenaquiet." 
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MO. 6. Tbe Penuqtiidi. This was a powerful tribe, probablT 

at the headTof the Tarratttni, till the rreit aM morial 
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the Peoobacot to Narraniiaet, A. D. 1617. Tbe seat ^ 
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Tbe probable numben of natives in ttie Ierritor7. constituting the preseiil 
Slate of Maine, tno centuries ago, was 6 or 6000 souls. 

The inland tribes, according te Mr. Godcin, "however distia- 
guished amopg tbemBdyeg, w«ire gcneiaHy deD onanated Mahat, or 
' ' »»Bep#4p^p.«T. -^ 
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Mohawks,^' those particulariy who lived between the Hudson 
and St. Lawrence Kivers, in the northern part of the present State 
of New- York, between lat. 43 and 44 de^. N. on the great Lakes, 
and south, as fiir as Chesapeak Bay, tm above named historian 
states, lived a numerous race of Indians, whom he supposes to be the 
same as those cidled by Capt. Smith, in his history ol Vii^nia, Jlfoi- 
sauxmets* Kenort stated that these Inijians understood the lan^. 
gua^ of theNew-Eliigland Indians. 

The primitive inhabitants of Pennsylvania and New-Jersey, were 
the Delawares, once ranking among the most respectable and powr 
erful nations on this contment. 

The Iroquois Indians, embracing under this general name, the 
Mohawks, or Mahas, after expelling the HuronSy and exterminating 
the Erie$j who inhabited the country bordering on the great Lakes, 
which now bear their names, events which happened about the years 
1650 to 1660, took possession of this va^t Territory, and retained it 
for more than a century after. Their hunting country, which they 
once ocoqiied, is now embraced in the State of Ohio, and while in 
their ppss^on was called Canahague. 

Tm hereditary country of the Iroquois was between Lake Cham- 
plain and the Iroquois, now called St. Lawrence River. 

Without naming more of the nations, who originally inhabited this 
country, I proceed to give a summary account of some of the princi- 
ml and most interesting of their wars with each other, and with the 
French and EngUsh settlers. 

1. THE PEQUOT WAR. 

This is a dismal section of our histor}'. The time has been, when 
pious Christians had so lost sight of their Saviour\s precepts and 
examples as to engase in unnecessary war. Excepting this war of 
exteiminatbn, wmcn lasted but a few days, our forefathers Uved 
about fifty years in peace with the Indians ; and had they as Chris- 
tians duly considered the importance of peace, tlie prcciousness of 
human life, and that war partakes of the spirit of murder, and had 
they taken suitable care to (Uspense perfect justice to their red breth- 
ren, to soothe, to satisfy, and instruct them, probably this, and most 
of the subsequent wars with tliem, might have been prevented. Pru- 
dence and good sense may persuade tiiese people, and preserve their 
friendship, ^^ The differences we have had with them liavc gener- 
ally been more owing to vs tlian to diem.^'* Did not truth and 
impartiality forbid, we could wish this declaration erased from the vol- 
ume. THe reader may, liowever, gain some benefit ; he may leara 
bow dreadful is a spirit of war ; he may learn how far good men, 
while ignorant and under the influence of an erroneous conscience, 
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may fidl short of that temper which is required in the gospel. While 
you shudder at the narrative of blood and murder, you may witli 
new fervour pray the God of peace, to hasten the day, when *^ na- 
tions shall learn war no more,'' when Jesus shall reign a thousand 
years of peace. 

In 1634, the Indians murdered Capt. Stone and Capt* Norton, 
witli six others, in a bark sailing up Connecticut River. The next 
year they killed part of a crew, who had been shipwrecked on Long 
Island. In the year 1636, at Block Island, they killed Mr. Oldham. 
To obtain satisfaction for these injuries, the covemour and council of 
Massachusetts sent ninety men, who sailed under the command of 
Cc4)tains Endicott, Underbill and Turner. They had commission to 
put to death the men of Block Island, but to spare the vi'omcn and 
children, to make tlicm prisoners, and take possession of the Island. 
Then they were to visit the Pc^iiiots, and oemand the murderers of 
Capt. Stone, and the other English ; and a thousand fathoms of 
wampum for damages, and some of their children for hostages. Force 
was to be emploved, if they refused. They arrived in September at 
Block Island ; the wind being north-east, and a high surf, it was dif- 
ficult landing. About 40 Indians gave a shot from their bows, and 
fled. The iSand was covered with bushes, but had no ^ood timber. 
They traversed it for two days, burned two villages of wigwams, and 
some com, of which there was about 200 acres, and then retired. 

Thence they directed their course for Connecticut River ; whero 
they took twenty men, and two shallops, to assist them, and return- 
ed to Pec]uot River, (now the l^haines) '' landing in much danger, the* 
shore being high, ra<;ged rocks.'' Three hundred natives were soon 
assembled, wlx) trifled with the demand of Endicott, eneouragin"; 
him, yet delaying to observe his demand, when he assured them ho 
had come for the purpose of fighting. I'liey immediately withdrew: 
when they had proceeded beyond musket shot, he pursued them ; 
two of them were killed, and others wounded ; the English burned 
their wigwams, and returned. Tlie next day they went on shore the 
west side of the river, burned their wigwams, spoiled their canoes, 
and returned to Narraganset, and thence to Boston. 

After the troops left requot River, the twenty men of Saybrook 
lay wind bound, when they undertook to fetch away the Indians' 
com. Having carried one load, and supplied themselves a second 
time, tlie Indians assaulted them ; they returned the Are, which was 
continued most of the afternoon. One of the English was wounded. 
Two days after, five men at Saybrook were attacked in the field, one 
was taken prisoner, the otiiers fled, one having five arrows in him. 
A fortnight after, three men ui the same neighbourliood were fowling, 
two of whom were taken prisoneis. 

October 21, Miantonomo, the sachem of Narraganset, came to 
Boston with two sons of Canonicus, another sachem, " and twenty 
sanops." Twenty musketeers met him at Roxbury. The sachems 
declared, that they had always foved the English, and desired fimi 
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peace with them ; that they would continue the war with the Pe- 

auols and their confederates, till they were subdued, and desired 
lat we would do so ; that they wouli deliver our enemies to us or 
kill them ; Jind desiring that if any of theirs should kill our cattle, 
that we would not kill them, but cause them lo make satisfaction. 
This was the substance of the treaty estabhshed. They were also 
to return fugitive servants, to furnish guides for our troops when they 
inarched against the Pcquots, and tliey were not to approach oar 
plantations during tlie war, without some Englishman or known 
Indian. 

About this time the governor of Plymouth wrote to Massachu- 
setts, that they had occasioned a war by provoking the Pecpiots, 
casting a reflection on tlie late expedition. It was replied, that they 
could not safely pursue them without a guide, that they went not to 
mc'dce war. but to obtain justice, that they had killed thirteen men, 
and burned sixty wigwams, which was sut'hcient satisfaction for four 
or five, whom they had munlered. About the middle of October, a 
bark coming down Connecticut River, one Tilly, the master, went 
on shore to kill fowls, and was taken prisoner. Thev cut off his 
lianils and feet, after which he lived three days. At the same time, 
thev killed another man in a canoe. 

The next spring the colony of Connecticut declared their dislike 
of the Pequot expedition, expressuig their hope, that Massachusetts 
wouJd continue the war, and offered assistance. Capt. Underbill, 
with twenty men, was sent to Saybrook to defend it against the 
Dutch and Indians. In May, the Indians at Wcatliersfield killed 
iix men, and three women, and took two maids prisoners, and killed 
iwenty cows.* 

The Indians becoming more*, daring, and the danger increasing, it 
was universally i-esolvecl to make a vigourous effort to repel the evil. 
Their succ(*ss in flying from the English at Groton, had greatly 
c-ncoiu^ed them. They boasted of this at Saybrcx)k fort, that they 
had deluded the English, that their God '• was all one flye," that 
*• the Englishman was all one s(|uaw." 

Alassachusetts nused one hundred and sixty mon.t l>eside fortyj 
|)reviously sent to Narragans<*t ; Mr. Stoughton was the conunander, 
and Mr. Wilson, of Boston, their chaplain, " to sound the silver 
trumpet of tluj gospel before them." These two were designated by 
lot with public invocation of God. Connecticut raised ninety men, 
under the connnand of Capt. Mason. Captain Underhill joined the 
expedition with nineteen of the garrison. I ' ncas, the sachem of the 
-Moheguns, lent his assistance. 

On their way to the Pecjuot country, from Saybrook they sent out 
;i party of Indians, who met seven IVquots, of whom they killed five 
uiid took one ; him they tortured, and set all their heads on the fort ; 
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socuntagious are mnlignant passinns. This was done, because tliey 
had toittired sonto of our men taken caplii-e. 

The anny sailed fj-mn Connecticut Kiver, passed Pequot. or tlie 
Thames, and entered Uie Narraganset or Mistick. They were join- 
ed by five hundred Nairagaiiset Indians ; but as the anny inarched 
to tKe intended soeueof action, these daring sons of war fell in tl» 
rear or fled. Stj terrible was the nanie of Sassacus. who was in one 
of the two forts where the Pcquots had assembled, and which the 
English designed immediately to assault : '' Sassacus." they said, 
■" was all one a God. nobody could kill Iiim." The army alenlly 
moved bv the light of tliD moon toward the nearest fort. Wequasl^ 
their siuide and spy. bmiight tliem word, that the Pcquots in the fort 
were all asleep. Seeing the English vessels pass them in the course 
of the day, snp)>osingthey had ivturned home in terror, they had sung 
and danef^ with joy till midiiiglit, and were now buried in 3ccp sleep. 
Captain Mason ajitiroarlied the cast side and Underbill the west side 
of the fort ; a dog uarked ; the centinel awoke : he cried, IVannux, 
IFamiux, i. e. Kns;Iislt. English ; the troops soon entered the fort, 
which consisted of treis set in the ^und. two winding passaces 
bciiie left open ; a dreadful carnacc i(>llowed. Instantly the gun<: ol 
the Eiiglis^It were directwl to tlie lloors of the wigwams, which were, 
(rovered with tlieir sleeping inliabitants. Terrible was the conster- 
nation to be roused from tlicir dreams by the bla'/e and thunder of 
the English musketn- ; if they came forth, the Engbsh swords waited 
to pierce them •, if tlie^' i^cacbed the |>allisadoes. and attempte<l to 
rlitttb over, the fatal balls brought them down: their combustible 
dwellings, crowded together, were soon in flames ; many of them 
roasted and burned to death, rather tluin venture out : others Hod 
track to their burning Itouses, and were consumed, to escape the 
F^nglish sivonls.* The Enitlisli endeavoiut!d to save the women 
and children alive ; whieli tJic men obsrning. in anguish and dvin^ 
terror, cried, T M'/nan\ I .*}tjuaii\ in hopesoflinding mercy ; but ihi-ii 
hour was cume. Tlieir dwellings Ixiing wrappwl in fire, the ami) 
rt^tired and sui muiided the fort : to escape was impossible ; like h 
herd nf deer they fell befoni the deadly wca(x>ns of the Englisli. 
The earth wa^ ■^wn drcnehcd in ilitrir blocxl and co\"ered h iilj tlieii 
bodies. In a few minut(>s. live or six hundred of them lav gaspine 
in Uieir bIo<xl, or silent in death. The darkness of the forest, the 
blaze of the divelline^. the rivulets of blood, tlie ghasily looks of the 
dead, the groans of tlie dviiig. the «^irieksof the women and eliildnji. 
tlie yells oT the friendly snviiges. presented a scene of sublimity and 
hormr indescribably dreii<[fiii. 

' Thi! same niartiing. May iO, IG37, itieir pinnaces arritttl »ith 
[irovisions in Pefiuotharbourto relieve tlieir necessities. Tlwy weiv 
in lliii country ot their enemies ; the mighty Sassacii:^ and his gain 
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.soil wore nonr. ready to fiill ujk)!! tlioin ; thoy were parched with 
lhii*st. and fainting with hunger. But they directed their march for 
P«"|iiot liarboiir, whicli tliey considered six miles distant. On the. 
way they wei*e assailed by three hundred savagi»s, furious as bears 
liereavefl of their whelps. Being rcMX»lled with courage*, they ivtired ; 
wl)en th(»y found their slaughtered niends at the fort, their grief and 
maflnc^ss were indiscribable ; they stamped the ground ; they tore 
their hair ; they n)ared and howh'd \\kv wolves of the forest. 

The .VIassachusi?tls troops, under Captain Stoughtoiu (hd not 
arrive till (he latler part of June. Ky the assistance of the 'Vana- 
gaiisets. they surrounded a swamp and took eighty captiv(»s ; thirty 
of tliem wen* men, all of whom, (excepting two saclw^ms, they kilh^i. 
'I'hosi* who had escaped from lh(* Connecticut Ibrces retireni to tho 
fort of Sassacus ; they upbraided him with their misfoitimc»s ; they 
?epai*ated ; they were scattered over the country-. All the other 
tribes exulted in their fall, attacked and killed them wherever they 
loimd them, or sent them to the English as prisonei-s. or having killed 
rJiiin. sent their heads and Ihnbs. 

( 'aptain Stoughton and his company pursued a party beyond Con- 
necticut Uiver, but not finding tnem, lie returned to Feciuoi Kiver, 
where he heard of a hundred ; he marched, found and killed twenty- 
two mcMi. took two sachems and a number of women and children, 
thirty of whom were given to the Narragansets, forty-eight were sent 
to Boston, who were placed in different families. 

A few (lays after, Capt. Stoughton being joined by Capt. Mason 
and troops of Connecticut, sailed for New- Haven with eighty men. 
Thev killed six Indians, and tcx)k two. At a head of land east of 
New-Haven, now Guilfoi-d, the^ beheaded two sachems, and called 
thr [)lacc» Sachem's Head, which name it still retains. A lV«juot 
jiiis'iiier had his life given him on condition of his finding Sassacus; 
he found him. and brought the intelligence to the English ; butvSas- 
vH'Mis >usp(?c(iiig the mischief, with JVIononotto, another famous 
cliii'f, ilefl to the Mohawks. In a swamp, three mih^s west of Fair- 
field, eii!:lity of their men and two hundred women and children had 
cou'-ealHcl themselves. Capt. Stoughton by information from a Fe- 
Muot spy* whom he had employed, discovered them ; Ijeuteiuint 
DaveufKjrt and two or three others endeavouring to enter, wc re 
Ijarlly wounded. A fire was kept up for several liours, when the 
Indians desired a parley and oflR^rcd to yit*ld. They came forth in 
small numl)ei*s. duiing the afternoon, in which time two hundred 
womcMi and children had resigned themselves, with the sachem of 
tlie place ; but night coming on, the men would not come out, and 
ficcjared they would fight; acconlingly, a cx)nstant firing was kept 
n|» all night. Toward morning, it being very dark, the Pequots 
f fi'pt silently out of the swamp and fled. So terminated the Pecjuot 
war, aiifl Pc*(juot nation. S;»ssacus, with twenty or thirty at^Mid- 
ants, had flen to the Mohawks, who treacherously violating id! the 
laws of hospitidity, slew them, Ining hired as it was snpj)OS<»d by the 
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Narragansrih. A pari ol" the skin and nan* of Sas^acns they sent to 
Massachusetts. So vanish the trilic^s of men in sad succession. In 
the course of a few months one of thi^ most fomiidable nations, 
then in New-Enghmd. was swept away ; eiglit or nine hundred of 
iheni had been killed; many were fn2iti\es in the forests, ajid a 
remnant, to sjive themselves fmm cruel deuihs by th(*ir own romi- 
trj'inen, submitted to the En^hsli. Cant. Stou^hton, on liis way 
home, landed once more at IJlock Island, b.ad an intei view w ilh the 
natives, who submitted tluunselves tribularii^s to the Kn£;lish. 

In August, the troo|)s i-eturned to Boston. havin«: loVi but two of 
their number, both ol whom died witii <irkness. A t]ianksLn\ing 
was observed tlu'ough the colonies on account of their complete vjc- 
tor\' over their enemies. 

The day previous to the drea Iful storming of the fort at Mistick, 
had l>een kept as a day of fj sting and prayer. This or some other 
circumstances attending thai blcxxly s< cue, wondiTfnIK impressed 
the mind of //'^y/^Y/s/^ the guide of the l^ndish. with the pi»wer of the 
Englishman's CJod. He went alxjut the colony ofConncHiirut with 
bitter lamentations, that he did not know Jesus t'lirist, the English- 
man's (lod. The g(MHl peiiple faitht'ully instnicti'd him concerning 
the Religion of the gospel ; after which he made a most serious profes- 
sion; ho forsook liis savage vices, went up and down the country 
preaching C^hrist to his l)enighted coimtrjinen ; he bore a thousand 
abuses from them, and finally submitted to deatli for his religion. 

2. WAR BETWEEN THE MAQIAS OR MOHAWKS, AND THE NEW-ENX- 

LAXU INDIANS. 

" The Maquas or Mohawks li\ o near unto certain lakes, about 
lifty miles from fort Oranje. now called fort Albany, ujkhi a branch 
of Hudson's river. The i)lace they live at, is reported to be a fertile 
and pfeasant countr\'- It lies betwet»n the Fivnch that live* upon 
Canada, and the English and Dutch that live upon Hudson's River. 
Those Indians are givatly addicted to war, spoil, and rapine. They 
heretofoix* lived in towns, or foils, not far one from another: l)ut 
were all in confederacy with each other. Their manner w as u» kill 
and spoil their neighbour Indians far and near; and witlitlv^beavci-s 
and other furs, thus taken by violence*, to bailer hen^tolore wiiii the 
Dutch upon Hudson's river, now with the English that possess that 
countiy, for tliose necessaries they wantcul, espc^cially for guns, |H)vv- 
der, and shot, and other wea|x>ns for war. l^hey took their sp(Ml 
principally from the Indians of Canada, and the rivers and lakes 
tliereunto belonging ; whicli Indians are an industrious and jxMcea- 
ble people, exeirising themselves nuich in hunting beaver, otters, 
and other furs, which those* wateiT regions are plentifully stored witii. 
Theses Indians t ratlic with the Kreneh, livini: at Quebec and otiier 
places upon that river. But these warlike Mohawks would attack 
and plunder them.as they ret uokh [home tVomtheir huntin^rs; and also 
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for«?nnfliy years ustnl hostility a^iinst thn Fronch upon that riwr. 
s|)i)ilin«: and taking prisonei-s many of them. These doings of tlie 
Mohawks greatly ohstrurted tiieir tni(l(» with the Indians; and 
h<rt'hy the French were nnich pnivoked and incensed against the 
M* hawks : hut wanting; suiiiricnt strenelh to deal with ihein, alKuit 
the year 1046 and 1647, the French did. hy tiieir .i^ent, Monsieur 
iVhiio. a person of orders, and most probably a Jei^iuit, apply theni- 
sr!/(^s with earnest solicitations, unto the frovernment of Alassachn- 
sei-s. for assistance to subdue the Mohawks, oflTcrhig great pay for 
sii< hsuc<*our: but the FiUSilish were not wiHing to engage themselves 
in that allair. f:)rasnuirh as the* Moha\\'ks had never done any injuiy 
to t!v.» Endislu and in jM^li^'v and irason were like to l)e a go<Kl buf- 
wjli k between th<? Fn^hsh and French, in cas(^ a time shoulil come 
of hostihty between these twonations. For these and other reasons 
M. Marif' returned without succour. Since which time. An. 10G3, 
or IGGl, the Frencli havi?i«!; received a considerable supply from 
France, with a new aoveimnir, and seven or eight hundred soldiers, 
this new ir»D\enK)ur, by his lieutenant and other commandei-s, with 
alxjui six ^'r seven hundred soldiers, did march against the Mohawks 
in the dcnd of winter, when the rivei-s and lakes were covertxl with 
a fi:in ice, upon which they ti-a\elled tiie most direct way- in tnith 
tiiey passed through very much difficulty by reason of the cold sea- 
son, digging into the snow upon the edges of the rivers and lakes, to 
make their lodgings in the night, and carrying thuT victuals, and 
aims, and snow shoes at their back; (I have spoken with somo 
Frenchmen, that were soldiers in this exploit, who related the story) 
and by this difficult and hazardous attempt, at sudi a season as was 
never ex|>ecte*l by their enemies, they fell n|)onthe Mohawks at un- 
awares ; and thereby made an ample concjuest of them, and freed 
themselves fmin their former rapine and insolencic^s ; and ever since 
have lield them under a kind of subjection. Yet this victory was 
not so absohite, but many of the Indians escaped with their lives, 
but lost all they had, for the French took the spoil, and burnt their 
three forts or towns ; but afterwards those that (^scapetl, which wen?, 
far tlie greater number of men, made ti-eaties of peace with the 
FrencjK and their country was r(»stored to them, where they yet live*, 
but paying some tribute to the French. 

*• riie Mohawks for seveialy<»ai-s, had been in hostility with our 
neighbour Indians; as the Massachusetts, Pawtucketts, Pennakooks, 
Kcnnelwcks, Pokomtakuk«*s,* Quabaues, all the INipmuck Indians, 
nul Xashawav, or Wcshakhn Indians. And in truth, thc-v were in 
time of war, so great a {vyvdv to all the* Indians belore named, 
thfiugh ours were far inorc^ in number than they- that the appearance 
of four or five Mohawks iu the* woods would fni^hten thern fix)m their 
habilations, and cornfulds, and induce manvof ihcm to gel together 
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in foils ; by which means they \vei*e brought to Mich straits and pov- 
erty, that had it not Ixen for n^hci' they had from tlie E^iglisn. in 
coniijensation for ial)oiir. doubtless many of tliem had suflfered (am- 
ine. For thev were driven from their planting fields through fear, 
and from their fishing and hunting phiees ; yea they durst not go 
into the wcxkIs, to seek ix>ots and nuts to sustain their Hves. But 
tliis good effect the war had u|X)n some of th(>m, namely, to turn 
them from idleness ; for now necessity forced them to labour with 
the Gnfflish in lioeing, rea^iing, picking hops, cutting wood, making 
hay, and making stone fen(*es. and like lU'cessary emp]oymentSi« 
wfii^reby they got victuals and doling. 

" The Mohawks had gi-eat advantages over our |xx)r Indian neish- 
hours; for tlR>y arc inured to war and hostiliU ; ours, not inured to it. 
Besides, the manner of the Mohawks in tlieir attempt, gives them 
much advantage, and puts ouis to terror. The Mohawks' man- 
ner is, in the spring of the yeai\ to march fbith in parties se\ eral 
ways, under a captain, and not above fifty in a troop. And when 
tliey come near the place timt they design to spoil, they take up 
some seci-et place in the woods for their general ivndezvoiis. J^eav- 
ing some of their coin))aiiy there, they divide themselves into small 
parties, three, or four, or live in a com})any ; and then go and seek 
for pi-ey. These small i)arties re|)air near to the Indian habitations, 
aim lie in ambushments uy the path sides, in some secure places ; and 
when they see passengers come, they fire upon them with guns ; and 
such as they kill or wound, they seize on and pilla^, and strip their 
bodies ; and then with their knives, take off the skin and hair of the 
scalp of their head, as large as a satin or leather cap ; and so leav- 
ing them for dead, they pui-sue th(» rest, and tak(» such as they can 
pnsoners, and serve them hi the same kind ; excepting at soinelinie, 
if they take a pretty youth or girl that they fancy, they save thein 
alive : and thus they do, as often as thev meet any Indians. They 
always catefully preserve? the sculps of the head, drxing the inside 
wi h liot ashc*s ; and so carry them homc^ as trojiliies of tlieir valour, 
for which they an» itnvanled. 

'• And now 1 am sjieaking of their cniel and mnrtherous practices, 
I shall hen: mention a tme and rare stoiy of the i-ecoveiy « fan In- 
dian maid, from whose head the Mohawks had stript the scalp in 
tlie manner h -fore mentioned, and broken her skull, and left her for 
dead ; and aliei ward she was found, ixH'.oyered, and is ahve at this 
day. The stoiy is thus. 

*' In the year 1G70, a party of Mohawks, beir^ looking after their prej, met 
with some hidian!» in the woock, belonging to Naamkeek, or Wamesit, upon 
the north side of Merrimack Kiver, not far from some English houses ; where, 
falling upon these Indians, that were travelling in a paU), they killed some, 
and lofik others:, nliom tlscy also killed ; and among the rest, a young maid of 
ahoul fuurlepn^ear.- o'd \v;is l.iken. and the scalp of her head taken off, and 
bur fkuii bruken. aiui iel't for di^rid with others. Some of the Indians escaping, 
caine to their fellows : arfd with a party of men, the}' went forth to bring off 
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the dead bodies, where they found this maid with life in tier. So they broiip^ht 
her home, and got Lieutenant Tomas Henchman, a g(K)d iiuiiu and one th:tl 
hath inspection over them by my order, to use mrans liir lier recovery ; 
and though he had little hope thereof, yet he took the best care be coubl abtiul 
it ; and as soon as conveniently he could, sent the girl to an ancient and skil- 
t'ul woman living at Wobum, about ten miles distant, called Goodivil'e HnK)k8, 
to get her to use her best endeavours to recover the maid ; which, by the 
blessing of God, she did, though she were about two years or more in curing 
her. Iwas atGoodwife Brooks' house in May, 1673. when she was in cure : 
atKi she showed me a piece or two of the skuil, that she had taken out. And 
in May last, 1674, the second day. I beinr among the Indians at Pawtuckett, 
to keep court, and Mr. Eliot, ana Mr. Richard Daniel, and others, with me, I 
saw the maid alive and in health ; and looked upon her head, which was whole, 
except a little spot as big as a sixpence mi^ht cover, and the maid fat and lusty: 
liut there was no hair come again upon the head, where the scalp was flayed off. 
This cure, as some skilful in chirurgeiy apprehend, is extraordinaiy and v oii- 
derful ; and hence the gloiy and praise is to be ascribed to God, that worketh 
wonders without number. 

'' Before I leave this discourse of the Mohawks, I shall (pve you 
a sliort narrative of five armed Mohawks, that were apprehended 
and imprisoned in Cambridge, in September, 1665, as 1 remember. 

*' There were five Mohawks, all stout and lusty younc" men, and well 
armed, that came into one John Taylor's house, in Cambridge, in the aiter- 
Doon. They were seen to come out of a swamp, not far from the house. The 
people of the house, which I think were only two women and a lad then at 
home, seeine them so armed ; for they bad eveiy one of them a firelock gun, 
a pistuL an helved hatchet, a long knife hanging about their necks, and every 
one had his pack, or knapsack, well furnished witli powder and bullets, and 
other necessaries ; and also the people perceived that their speech was differ- 
ent from our neighbour Indians ; for these Mohawks speak hollow and through 
the throat more than our Indians ; and their lai^uage is understood but by 
veiy few of our neighbour Indians : — I sxj, the people of the house suspected 
them, sent privily to them that had authority, a little distance in the town, to 
^ive order and direction in this matter. Hereupon a constable with a party 
of men came to the house, and seized tiiem without any resistance. Some 
think they were willing to be apprehended, that they may better see and ob- 
serve the Eiwlish manner of living. The constable was ordered to carry them 
Co prison, and secure them there, until such time as they might be examined ; 
i^liich was done, and they were all put in irons, and their arms and thir^ taken 
t'mm them and secured. The English had heard much, but never saw any of 
those Mohawks until now. They differ nothing from the other Indians, 
only in their speech. At their being imprisoned and their being loaden with 
irons, they did not appear daunted or dejected ; but, as the manner of those 
Indians is, they sang night and day, when they were awake. 

" Within a day or two after, thejr were removed with a guard, from Cam- 
bridge to Boston prison, at which time the court sat ; before whom they were 
examined at several times, upon (livers intenwations, too long to insert. The 
surn of their answer was, that they came not hither, with an intent to do the 
least wrons: to the English, but to avenge themselves of the Indians, their 
enemies. They were told, it was inhumanity, and more like wolves than men, 
lo tnvel and wander so far from home, merely to kill and destroy men, 
iromen, and children, — for they could g^t no riches of our Indians, who were 
rery poor, — and to do this in a secret, sculking manner, lying in ainbushment, 
thickets, and swamps, by the way side, and so killing people in a base and 
i:;Doble maooer : whereas, if tb^ weit awn of courage, valour, and nobleness 
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pf spin:. ifKv would ti^bt wrtii thrir enemies openly ;ind in a plain field, 
which our Imlinns would £:hidly accept, and engage with tliem, and make an 
end uf the cruel war, one way or other : but thus (u be destroyed gradually. 
in fixicU a manner, was alto^elhfr inhu!nan and barbarous. To these things 
they answen^d shortly : It wis their tnule of life : they were bred up by their 
ancestoi'S, to act in tbif* manner towards their enemies. 

*'The Indians, our ncighlx>iirs, tl'Kiked into Boston, in great numbers, not only 
to see Xhit^H Mnhawk«, hut earnestly to solicit the court, not to let them escape, 
hut to put them to deatli, or at least, (o deliver the Mohawks to them to be 
put to de.itli. For, said they, these Mohawks are unto us, as wolves are to 
your sheep. They sec rellv?eize upon us and our children, wherever they 
meet u.'s, and destroy us. Aow, if we had taken five wolves alive, and should 
let ihem go again, and not destroy them, you Englishmen would be greatly 
offended with u< for such an act : and surely, said they, the lives of men are 
of more worth than beasts. 

'' These kind of arguings and solicitations of our neighbour Indians, put the 
court upon :<erious thoughts, how to manage this affair, as became wise and 
Christian men. For as, on the one hand, the Mohawks had never done any 
wnmg to the £nglii>h ; and that we should begin a breach with them, in taking 
away these men's lives, we well knew the temper and spirit of that people was 
so cruel, and bloody, and revengelul, that they might, and pmbabl}' would, in 
a secret and sculking way, destroy many of our people, so that none could be 
safe in their goings out and comings in : on the other hand, it was considered, 
that our neighbour Indians would be offended, that we did not gratily their 
desires. But of these two evils the court cho^e to avoid the former ; foras- 
much as we had more ties and obligations upon our neighbours, both of Chris- 
tianity, and sobriety, and commerce, than upon the others ; and hence did 
endeavour at present, and might have opportunity hereafter, to quiet and 
compose their minds, declaring unto them ; First, tnat it was not becoming 
the prudence or honour of so great a people as the Englis^h were, nor suitable 
to the Christian profession, to begin a war with a people that had not killed or 
slain any Englishmen. Secondly, for the English to espouse the Indians* 
quarreli^ the cause whereof we knew not, or which party were the aggressors, 
was not lawful for the English to do. Thirdly, to take away the lives of five 
men, that were now in i>ur |H)U(t by iheirown voluntary coming into one of 
our towns, and had not done us any wrung, personally considered, it would be 
great injustice. 

*' These and some other reasons were given to our neighbour Indians ; who, 
though not satisfied at the present, yet were quiet. The result of the rourt in 
this matter was, to dismiss these ti\e Mohawks, with a letter from the court 
sent by the>n to their chief sachems, of this import : That altliou^h the English 
had seized Hya of their men, that came armed into one of the English houses, 
»ndhad examined thfiu ; vet we had released them, and secured them from 
the Indians, and conductea them in safety out o( our borders, and have return- 
ed all their arms and things unto f hem , and given them coats ; and have sent 
this letter by them to their chief sachf.m, to forbid any of that people, for the 
future, to kill and destroy any of the Iii'lians under our protection, that lived 
about forty mile« l*rom us on ever}* side : which they might distinguish from 
other Indians, by their short hair, ami wearing Ei^lish fashioned apparel. 
Secondly, they were required not tr. tome armed into any of our towns. But 
if any of them were sent, and cainrr upon any business to us, tbey were to 
repair to the magistrate, and get the tjist Englishman thev met withal, to con- 
duct them to whom they were to declare their errand. With this letter, and 
a convoy of horse to conduct them into the woods, clear of tlie Indians, their 
enemies, they were dismissed, and we beard no more of them since." 

*'In tlip Slimmer, 1669, th'^wsr having now continued botweon tlip 
Mohawk? and oiir Indians, about six j'ears, divers Indians, our 
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neighbours, united their forces to^ethi>!% and niaile an army of al>out 
six or seven hundred men ; and nKin lird int«) iLo Mohawlvs' coun- 
try, to take revenge of them. This mtci prise was coniiived and 
iindertaken without the privity, aijil r().ih-aiy to tin advin*, of tlirir 
Knglishfriends« Mr. Eliot and n^ysvH*. in parlj( ular. dissuaded them, 
and gave them several reasons <igalnsl it, ))ut they would not iu-arus : 
but (he praying Indians were so rautioned i)y ciui arlvice, that not 
above five of them went ; and all of tlioni weie killed but one. Tiie 
rhiefest general in this expediiion, was the priiieipal sac^liem of 
Massachusetts, named Josiah, alias Chekatabutt.a wise and stout 
man of middle age, but a very viliuus pt^isoii. He had consideia- 
ble knowledge in the Christian reh^on ; and sonielinie, wlien he was 
younger, seemed to profess it for a time ; — for he was bred up Uy his 
uncle, Kuchainakin, who was the lii-st sachem, and his p(;opi(3 to 
whom Mr- Ehot preached, as we shall afterwards declare : — iuid 
M^as a catechised Indian, and kept the sabbatli sovemi yeai-s ; but 
after turned apostate, and for several yeai-s last past, sepaiated from 
the praying Indians, and was but a back friend to religion. Tliis 
man, as I said, was the chief ; but there were divers other sai2.ximores 
and stout men that assisted. 

" Their march unto the Mohawks' forts was al)out two hundred 
miles : and the Indians ai-e ill accommodated ibr such an undertake 
ing« having no other carriages for their arms, ainnumition, and 
victuals, but their backs : and they are slow in their marches, when 
they are in a body ; for they are lain to provide food, as they travel, 
by hunting, fishing, and gathering roots : and if, in their march, they 
are to pass any Indian towns or plantations ; which they will go out 
of their way to visit and find quarters in, i-ather than pass them ; at 
such places they will stay several days, until they devour all they can 
get ; coasting, vapouring, and prating of their valour. Heivby their 
oesi^Tis are known, and their enemies Inater pnt^pared ; and their 
provisions, especially their ammunition, wasted ; for thc^y are, when 
they have opportunity, much addicted to vapour, and shoot awa\ 
theirpowder in tlie air. 

"This Indian army at last came to the jVlohaw- ks',or Mrif [uas' near- 
est fort ; which their enemies had by this lime well •^IrenfttlK^ncd, 
fortified, and furnished with men and victuals, to oiulure a longer 
siege than they knew the other could nisike. 1 *he A la? s:t«*hus(4ts, oi 
sea coast army, set down before the fort, besieiiinjs it s<»m(» days : 
they within and those without, fnint; at each oiher, witlnHii any con- 
sklerable loss, except the exp(»ns(3s of powder and shot. (Jnco a 
stout party of the Mohawks sjdlied out ujxmi tiie hesi'»^eis : and they 
fought stoutly on both sides, and sevejal num were shiin »>n l>otli 
iideSm At length, when the besieged saw cansr*, they retired a;^ain 
into their hold. 

i* After some da3r3, the army Iving in tliis |K)stur(^ their provision 
hein^ exhausted, and their nuinition well spent, and some of their 
people sicki and that they saw the imposc^iniiity to &;et the hold by 
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'ttssiiulL they bmke up the siege, and retreated homewanls about 
twenty or thirty iiiiUs. Shortly after they were gone, a strong party 
of tlie Moliiiwks issiuHl fortli to pursue them ; and fetching a compass, 
got before thi^ih. — tor tlie anny marched slowly, many being sick, 
and the b(\st. not very strong, — ^luid placed themselves in ambush- 
ment at a pass op|K)rtune lor their purpose, where were thick swamps 
on each side tlioir way. Here the Mohawks lod^ themselves 
ver>' near to thcnn, as was most advantageous to their design ; and 
then the Moliawks fired upon them, and killed and wounded many 
at the first firing. Our Indians did what they could for their de- 
fence, and to otlend tlie enemies : and many of the principal men 
fought valiantiv, especially their general be/ore named, and several 
otliers : yea almost all their stoutest leaders and sagamores, that 
accompanied Iiim, pursued the Mohawks into the uiickets; and 
under such great clisadvantage, most of these valiant men lost their 
hv-es, and the genend also. About fifty of their chief men, they con- 
fess, were slain in this fight ; but I suppose, more ; but how many the 
Mohawks lost, is not known. At last, night coming on, the Mo- 
hawks contenting tliemselves with this victory, retreated ; and the 
reniaindorof the anny hastened, as fast as they could, homeward. 

'' This was the last and most fatal battle, fought between the Mo- 
hawks and our Indians ; who returned home ashamed, with lamen- 
tations and mourning for the loss of most of their chief men. Then 
were they effectually convinced of their folly, in attempting this 
design contrary to the counsel of their best finend. 

'' tt was two years and more after this battle, before a peace was 
made between our Indians and the Mohawks* But little or no 
action was done of either side : only both parties kept in fear of each 
other ; our Indians retiring close under the wings of the English ; the 
Mohawks, not over forward to invade ; for I apprehend, that in these 
wars they felt damage, and lost many men, and were willing to be 
quieter than formerly they were. In the year 1671, as I take it, by 
the mediation of one Captain Salisbury, commander in chief at fort 
Albany, and other Ens:lish and Dutch living there, being solicited 
tliereunto by some of the English magistrates of the English colonies, 
theiv was a |)eare concluded between the Mohawks and our Indians ; 
whb have ln-en much frighted, scattered, impoverished, and discour- 
agcnl by tins war : but now are quiet, and are returned to their plan- 
tationsj some whereof diuing this war were deserted ; and the Indians 
of se\ eral places gathered together in forts, to their great suffering 
and inconveniences. 

'* To sunt up all concerning these Mohawks, — ^you may see in the 
foroiroinir discourse, that tliey are a stout, yet cruel people ; much 
adtlirud to bloodshed and cruelty ; very prone to vex and spoil the 
peaceable IiKlians. Therefore it were a most desirable thing, to put 
forth our utmost endeavours to civilize, and convert tliese Indians to 
tlie knowledge of the gospel ; which is the only means to turn this 
'*nrse into a blessing. Then those gracious pnniises will be fblfillcd 
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to this people^ that are mentioned in Isaiah xi. 6 — 9 ; in Is. Ixv. 25 ; 
and again in Is. xxxv. 4 — 9. These and abundance? of other gra- 
cious promises shall be fuUilled to these poor Indians, when tliey 
receive the gospel in truth and power ; whirh the Iiord grant for 
Jesus Christ's sake. Amen."* 

3. Philip's war. 

This war began in Plymouth Colony,! about tlie year 1675, and 
^iread through Massachusetts, New-Hampsliire, and the Province 
of Medne, in extent about 300 miles. ]n the compass of one year, 
the numerous tribes of Indians within the limits oi New-England, 
with few exceptions, were drawn into this war, against the colonies. 
Some doubted whether the English would not be exterminated, so 
formidable was the combinatbn against them. It was a season of 
general and deep distress. 

This was the first hostile attack from the natives, which had been 
really alarming to the country. In 1637, the troops of Massachu- 
setts and Connecticut had destroyed the Pequots. In 1643, there 
were some disturbances with the Narragansets ; but matters were 
settled without shedding blood. In 1646, a plot was formed by 
Sequesson, a sachem near New-Haven, to assassinate the magis- 
trates of that coloiw ; but he effected nothing. In 1647, there were 
some transient difnculties with the Narra^nsets and Mohegans. 
The next year, the Narragansets hired the Mohawks to assist them 
against the Mohegans, but were detected. The following year, some 

Eirscms were murdered by the Indians at New-Haven and Long 
land. 

In the year 1 653, the pubhc mind was agitated, a general panic 
seized the country, from an apprehension that thei*e was aconsrmacy 
q^ the Indians through the country to cut off the English. These 
rumours and terrors of the day appeared, aftenvard, to have had no 
just foundation. 

In 1 657, Alexander, the son of Massasoit, hivited the Narragansets 
to Join with him in revolting from the English. Gen Winslow went 
with only ten men, and brought him to Plymouth, where, though he 
was treated very civilly, his vexation and madness threw him into a 
fever, of which he died. His brotlier PhiUp succeeded him, and 
renewed his covenant with the English in 16G2 ; yet, in 1671, he 
eommenced hostilities against the English, but was soon subdued, 
aiid promised never to begin war afi:ain, before he had made com- 

Sbt himself to Pl)m[iouth colony. Except these slight diHiculties, 
almost forty years the English had enjoyed [leace with the Indians. 
Early in the year 1675, John Sausaman, an Indian whom tlie 
English had employed as a missionary to instruct his brethren, in- 

^iit Cotl. vol. i. p. 160 to 168. 

tThp-flkd QMrten of Philip were at Mount Hope, now Bri<tol» R. liJaod. 
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fbnned tlie gpvemor of Plymouth, that Philip, with several other 
tribes, was plotting the dcstructiou of the Elnglish. Soon after this, 
Sausaiiian was found murdered ; three Indisms were anested, tried, 
con\icted, and himg for the murder. Philip, now more offended, 
sent aw^y his women, anned his men, and robbed several houses in 
the vicinity of his own dwelling. 

June 24, 1675, the colony observed, as a day of hmniliation and 
pra}'er. As the people of Swansey were retunun^ from public wor- 
:»liip, tlie Indians, lying m ambuslv fired a volley, lulled one man and 
wounded another. Two men, who went for a sui^^n, were shot ; 
and at the same time^ in another part of the town, six other persons 
were killed. Immediately a company of liorse and foot marched 
fixun Boston, and anotlier company of foot from Pljinouth, and 
arrived the 28th near Pliilip's seat ; twelve men the same evening 
rcconnoitered his camp, were fired upon, one was killed, and one 
wouiKled ; tlie next morning a resolute assault was made, when the 
savages fled, leaving their camp and tlieir country to the conquerors. 

The troops of Massachusetts then marched into tiic; country of the 
Narragansets, to renew the treaty with them, sw(Mxi in hand, and 
engage them not to join in the war with Philip. This they effected, 
and returned liome. Philip fled to the Nipmuck Indians, in Wor- 
cester county, who were persuaded to assist him. August 2, 
captains Wteeler and Hutchinson went into that country' to renew a 
treaty with th^, according to an appointment ; but the Nipmucks^ 
instead of attencUng the treaty, firom an ambusli fired on them, killed 
eight men, and mortally iiounded Captain Hutchinson. The rest 
fl^ to Gtuaboag, where all the inliabitants had collected in one 
house. 

Immediately tliey were surrounded by a host of enemies, Nq)- 
mucks, and Philip, w ith the men who had fled with him. They 
soon burned every house in the place, except the one in which the 

!)eople and soldiers were collected. Here tliey directed tlicir whole 
brce ; u|X)n this cottage tliey poured a storm of mufdvct balls for two 
days ; countless uumbers pierced through the walls, yet only one 
person was killed ;* with long poles tliey thiiist a^nst it brands and 
rags dipped in brimstone ; tiiey shot arrows of tue ; they loaded a 
cart with flax and tow, and with long poles fastened together, they 
pushed it against the house. Destruction seemed inevitable. The 
house was Kindling, the surrounding savages stood ready to destroy 
the first that o|)ened the door to escape. In this awful moment of 
U»rror, God sent a *' mighty" shower of rain, which extireuished the 
kindling flames. August 4, Major Willard came to tl)i a relief, and 
raised the siege, destroying many of the enemy. 

The Indians went to Deerfieid and burned most of the houses ; 
tlie next day they were at Northfield, where they killed eight mea ; 
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Capt. Beers went, with thirty-six men, to bring off the mhabitants •, 
on nis march he was assauhed by the enemy, himself and twenty ol 
his men were killed. Sept. 18, Capt- Lathroi), with a number ol* 
teams and eighty younja; men, the -flower of Essex county, went to 
bring a quantity of f^hi from Deerfield ; on their return tliey stop- 

dto gather grapc^s at Muddy Bitx>k ; when, instantly, 7 or 800 
ians rushed upon them, and dreadful was tiie s4augliter ; confined 
among the trees, re^stance was almost in vain ; 70 sons of New- 
£ngland fell and were buried in one grave ; never had the country 
seen such « bloody liour. Captain Mosely, hearing the report of 
the guns, flew to the scene of action, with a few men, renewed the 
xxMinict, killed ninety-six of tlx^ enemy, and wounded forty, losing 
only two of liis outi men. 

The enemy soon after burnt 32 houses in Springfield. The gBn^- 
eral court, then sitting in Boston, ap[x)intcd a committee, who, with 
the ministers of the vicinity^, might suggest what were the sins, which 
brought these heavy judgnients, and what laws could be enacted for 
the prevention of tliose sins. Their report was received October 1 9, 
and measures were t^keu to carry the design into effect. The same 
day, at Hatfield, the New-England troops obtained a decisive victory 
over tl»e enemy. Seven or eight hundred of tliem assaulted the 
town, but were repulsed in such a vigorous manner, that they fled in 
every direction ; numbers of them were drowned in attempting to 
cross tlie river ; others reached tiie Narraganset country before uiey 
rested. Tiie English, on this impoitani day, lost but one man. 
Those in Narraganset retired to a small piece of dr}' land, in a great 
swamp, seven miles west .of the south ferry that goes over to TSI ew- 
port. Here they collected stores, and built the strongest fort they 
ever had in this countr>^ A circle of pallisadoes was surrounded 
by a fence of trees, a rod in tliickness. The (aitrance was (m a long 
tree over the water, tliat only one person could pass at a time. This 
was guarded in such a manner that e\'(*ry attempt to enter would 
have Ix^n fatal. By the help of Peter, an Indian prisoner, but now 
a necessary giiide, one vulnerable sjxrt was discovered ; at one comer 
the fort was not raised more tlian 4 or 5 feet in heiglit, but here a 
block-house was erected, so that a torrent of balls might be poured 
into this gap. 

Gen. W inslow, with 1 500 men fn)m Massachusetts, and 300 from 
Connecticut, with 160 Indians, having arrived near tlie place about 
1 o'clock, after travelling 18 miles without refreshment or rest, dis- 
covered a party of the f^iemy, upon whom tliey instantly poured a 
shower of balls ; the Indians returned the fire and fled mto tlie fort. 
Tlie Rnglisli pui-sued, and without waiting to reconnoitre, or even to 
ibmi, nishedinto the fort after them ; but so terrible was the fire from 
the enemy, they were obliged to retire. The whole army then made 
a united onset ; hardly were tliey able to maintain their ground ; 
iiomeoftheu: bravest captaias fell. In this awful crisis, wliile th<? 
ncaln erf victory hung doubtfiil, some of the Connecticut men, who 
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vrcre ill the rear on the opposite side, where was a narrow place des- 
titute of pallisadoes, leajaed over the fence of trees, and fell on the 
iiear of the enemy. Tnis decided the contest. They were soon 
totally routed. 

As thev fled, their wigwams were set on fire. Instantly 600 of 
their dwellings were in a blaze. Awful was the moment to the 
poor Indians. Not only were thev flying from their last hope of safety, 
and from their burning houses ; but their com, their provisions, and 
c\'en many of their aged parents and helpless children, perished in th<) 
teniblc conflagration. They could benold the fire, they could hear 
the last cries of their expiring families ; but could afford them no re- 
lief. iScven hundred of their warriors they had left dead on the field 
of battle ; 300 more afterward died of their wounds.* They had 
been driven from their country, and Irom their pleasant firesides : 
now their last lio[x's were torn from tliem ; their cup of sufferings 
was full. 

Sad was the day of victory to the Elnglish. Six bra\ e captains 
fell before their eyes ; 80 men were killed or fatally wounded ; 150 
were wounded who recovered. Twenty fell in tlie fort, 10 or 12 
died the same day, on their march back to their camp, wliich they 
reached about midnight ; it was cold and stormy, and the snow- 
deep ; several died the next morning, so that tlus davi December 20, 
they buried 34 in one grave. By the 22d, 40 were dead, and by tlia 
cndfof January, 20 more. Of the 300 firom Connecticut, 80 wero 
killed or wounded. Of their 5 captains, 3 were killed, and 1 so 
wounded, that be never recovered. In the fort they had taken a 
large number of prisoners, about 300 warriors, and as many women 
and children. It was supposed that 4000 Indians were in the fort 
when the assault was made. 

The Indians never recovered the loss of tliis day. The desiruc- 
tion of their provisions in the fort was the occasion of great distresses 
in the course of the winter. But a thaw in January, gave them 
some relief, when a |>arty fell on Mendon, and laid it in ashes. In 
February, they received some recruits from Canada, when they 
burned Lancaster, and took forty captives, among whom was Mrs. 
Rowl^ndson, the minister's wife, he being on a journey to Boston to 
obtain soldiers for their defence. Marlborough, Sudbury and 
Chelmsford soon felt the terror of their arms, tebruary 21, they 
penetrated as far as Medfield, burned half the town, and killed about 
30 of the inhabitants ; in four days they were in Weymoutli, on the 
sea shore, and m the same month, they daredio enter Plymouth, aiid 
to destroy 2 families. Had they been so disposed 50 years before, 
instead of 2 families they might easily have destroved the %vhole col- 
ony. In March they were in Warwick, and tiumed the town. 
Tliey were pursued by Capt. Kerce, witli 50 EngUsh and 20 Indian 
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sokUcrs, but he was overpowered by numbers, Iiimsclf and 49 of the 
English, with 8 of the Indians, l)eing slain, after they iiad killed 1 40 
of the enemy« The same day, Marlborough was in ilanics, and 
several people were killed at Springfield. 

WhUe detached parties were tiius carrying terror throiigli the 
towns in the oldest settlements of the colony, others were ravaging 
further west. In March, 1676, Northampton was assaulted, 5 per- 
sons killed, and 5 houses burned. They soon attacked Sudbury, and 
Inimed Groton ; exclaiming to the garrison, '* we have burned your 
meeting-house ; what will you do for a house of pray(>r T' 

In some of these skirmishes, tlie Christian Indians were very help- 
ful, and displayed great presence of mind. In tlie action in whioh 
Capt. Pierce was lulled, one of them fled and concealed himself 
behind a rock, but observing that he was discovered, and that an 
encmv lay ready to hre on him the moment he should move, he took 
a siicK and gently raised his hat in sight ; the other instantly fired a 
ball through it ; when, dropping his hat, he rose aiKl shot his adver- 
sary. At the same time, another Indian saved himself and the only 
Englishman, who was saved, by nmning after him with his hatchet, 
as if he intended to kill him. Another rescued himself by this strata- 
gem. He besmeared his face with wet gunpowder, tiy which the 
enemy mistook him for one' of tlieir own party, who were painted 
black. 

Wandering parties of the enemy still continued tlieir depreda- 
tions. The 28th of March, thev burned 40 houses in Rehoboth, and 
the next day 30 in the town of l^rovidence. In April they did mis- 
chief in Sudbury and Andovcr. At Sudbury about a dozen persons 
were killed *, and Captain Wadsworth, going to their assistance, was 
suddenly assaulted by 500 of the enemy, when he, Capt. limkle- 
hank, and more than 50 of their men, wer^ slain. Five or six of this 
compamy were madeprisonere, who were scourged, tortured and 
killed in tlie most cruel manner. 

This was a most distressing time in New-England. The war 
had been raging almost a vear*, the towns all over the countiy had 
been in a constant state of alanu and terror ; the enemy appearing 
ill diflcrent and distant places at the same moment. The season ci 
planting was at hand ; to neglect tliis service would produce a fam- 
me ; to call home their troops would be only to invitee the enemy to 
destroy them. Parties must be sent out, garrisons must be manned ; 
the labours of the field must be perfoim^. In this crisis a spirit of 
prayer was remarkably conspicuous through the country. Fervent 
su|M)licatic«is were oflfered by tlie churches of New- England. 

About this time their Powah told the Indians nothing more could 
he done ; a spirit of dissention and discoumgement seized them ; they 
had been driven from their best planting grouml the year before, and 
Crom tlieir most considerable fishing places ; huD^r and sickness fol- 
kxwed, which was very mortal. In tlieir difficulties they acted with- 
out system or energy. To complete tlieir miseries, the Mohawks fcl I 
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upon tbem with incredible fury. Tliey were now routed in every 

Crt of the country. Troops from Connecticut, which colony had 
en preserved from their cruelties, took and killed above 60 at one 
time, and 44 at another. Capt. Denison commanded one of these 

Srties. Among his captives was the terrible Nanunttenoo, son of 
jantonirooh. A Pcquot first arrested him; a young Englishman 
soon came up and askra him some questions ; his reply was, ^^ Yoa 
too much child ; no understand matters of war. Let yoiu* captain 
come ; him I viall answer.^' When he was told that lie was to be 
put to death, ^^ he said he liked it well, that he should die before his 
neart was soft, or he had said any thing unworthy of himself." They 
were repulsed from Bridgewater, a town which lost not a man in this 
iK^ar. Near Medfield and Plymouth their parties were put to flight ; 
another party above Northampton, on Connecticut River, was van- 
quished, and 1 00 of thorn killed. Immediately after, Capt. Turner 
with a party lulled 300 of them, himself and 30 of his men neing slain 
on the held of battle. They were driven from Hadley , Hatfield, and 
Rehoboth. June 29, 1 676, was a day of public thanksgiving throu^i 
the colony to bless God for the comfortable prospect, that tlieir 
troubles were drawing to a cjose. ^ 

About this time, the Mohawks fell upon Philip, and killed 60 of 
his men. The occasion of their hostilities was angular, and tends to 
develope the character of Pliilip, who was a deep politician, with a 
heart glowing with love of his country^ and burning with indignation 
against the prosperous strangers, who were extending tlicmselves 
over, the inheritance of his fathers. 

Pfiilip, after his flight from Mount Hope, had visited the Mo- 
hawks ; and to rouse tlieir vengeance against the En^ish to make a 
common cause of the war, had murdered several of their people from 
time to time, and persuaded them it was the English. But in one 
instance, not eflectually executing his bumness. the bruised Indian 
revived, returned home, and accusjed Philip as the murderer. Thus 
I%ilip himself was the means of turning the fury of the IVlohawks 
fix)m the English against himself and his people. The despairing 
monarch fled to his former dwelling, a most unfortunate, unhappy 
man, deserted by his allies, assaulted by a uowerful neighbour, on 
whose help he had depended ; his own people discourged and scat- 
tered, sufiering and dying, strangers triumphing in his distresses, and 
seizing his possessions. Had liis father possesssed his foresight and 
courage, perhaps liis posterity might long have enlivened the palace 
at Mount Hope. 

About this time the churches in Plymouth colony set apart a day 
to renew their covenant with Grod and one another. Tlie next day 
Major Bradford, with the Plymouth forces, after escaping an ambush, 
obtained a victory without foang a man. July 31, the Connecticut 
troops, in Narraganset, took and lulled 1 80 of the enemy, without tlie 
loss of a man- In the Plymouth colcmy, 200 submitted to the Eng- 
fah ; and a party. assaufth)g Taimton, was repnised without any 
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loss. At tUs time Capt. Church distinguished lumaelf ; in one week^ 
with a small party of 18 English and 22 Indians, he fought four 
battles, killed and took 79 of Uie enemy, without losing one of hia 
own men. July 25, from Dedham and MedAcld 36 Englishroen 
and 90 christian Indians took 50 prisoners, witiiout any loss of their 
own party. Two days after, Sagamore John, with 1 80 Nipmucks, 
submitted to the English. Four days after tliis, a company from 
Bric^water fell upon a company ol Indians, wlio snapped their 
guns, but all missed fire ; tliey fledf, excepting 10, who were killed^ 
and 5 made prisoners. The 1st of August, Capt. Church took 23 
more ; the next day he arrived at Philip's head-auarters, where he 
took and killed 130 more; Philip fled, leaving nis family. Capt. 
Church pursued, and found him in a swamp ; attempting to fly, an 
Indian snot him through the heart. His head was sent to Plymouth, 
where it arrived on the day they had devoted to solemn tlianksgiv- 
ing. So fell one of the most valiant captains of tire New Wond ; 
and so will the arts of civilized men always triumph over the simple 
savage. In a few weeks Capt. Church subdueii several hundred 
more. 

* Tlie same success attended tlie colony at tlie eastward. In Sep- 
tember, 400 Indians were made prisoners at Quocheco ; one half 
being found accessories in the war, were sold *, the other half were 
set at liberty. Peace soon followed. One of tlieir warriors, takea 
prisoner, observed ; '^ You could never have subdued us, but, (strik- 
mg lidfi breast,) the Englishman's God makes us afraid here.^'^ 

Never has New-England seen so dismal a period as the war with 
Philip. About 600 men, die flower of her strengtli, had iallen in 
hattle, or been murdered by the natives. A great part of the inhaln* 
tants were in moiuning. There were few families who had not lost 
wme near relative. In Massachusetts, Plymouth, and Rhode* 
Island, 12 or 13 towns had been utterly destroyed, and others 
areatly damaged. About 600 buildings, chiefly dwelling houses, 
had been bunied ; a large debt liad been contracted, and vast quan- 
tities of goods, cattle, and other property had been destroyed. About 
every eleventh family had been burned out, and an eleventh part of 
the militia throughout New-England had been slain in the war.* So 
costly is the inheritance we have received from our vaHant fore- 
fiaitiiers. The land we sow has been stained with their blood. 

In this war, which threatened tlie existence of New-Endand, Mr- 
Benjamin Church was a distinguished commander, and h^s memor)*^ 
deser\'es the notice of posterity. He was bom in Duxbur\' in 1639. 
His fatlier, Josepti Church, with two brothers were among the early 
settlers of Plymouth colony. In 1674, Benjamin removed to Seco- 
net^ now Little Compton, the first Enj2;lish settler in the place. Be- 
ing in the neighbourhood of Philip, his influence was of vast impor- 
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tance in couiiteractiug tlie desii^ of that cunDing ibe, at tlie com- 
mencement of hostilities. Philip sent 6 men to Awashonks, squaw- 
sachcm of Secoriet, to engage her in tlie intended war. According to 
the custom of tlie savages, when any matter of great importance is 
to be decided, she called her sul^ects to a great dance, and invit€»d 
Mr. Church to attend. He found several himdred Indians assem- 
bled, and Awashonks herself in '' foaming sweat'' leading the dance. 
She immediately sat down, called her noble's around her, ordered Mr. 
Church to be invited into her presence, and, after compUments were 
past, informed him of the message received from PhiUp. Mr. Church 
repelled tlie charge that tiie English meditated war, and made a 
favourable impression on her and most of her people. Though the 
agents of Philip were very daring, and Little Eyes, one of her council, 
jomed with them, she desired JVlr. Church to visit the Plymouth gov- 
ernment on her behalf. Promising to see her soon, he set off, and at 
Pocasset, now Tiverton, he met Peter Nunnuit, husband of the 
Queen of Porasset, who told him that PhiUp had held a dance of 
several weeks, that the young men from all parts of the country were 
eager for war, and Philip had promised Uiem that the next Lord's 
da^, when the English would be at public worsliip, they might kill 
their rattle and plunder their houses. The next morning Church 
Wfis in Plymouth, and the governor ordered the captains to march 
with the greater part of their companies, and rendez\'ous at Taunton. 
Church, with a detachment of EngUsh and friendly Indians, was ia 
front. On the Sabbath the Indians began their depradations, and 
soon proceeded to indulge their thirst for Englishmen's blood. 

At Swanzey they killed 10 persons, beheading, dismembering and 
inangUng them in a most liomd manner. The garrison of the place 
was roused ; a party of horse pursued the enemy, but fell into an 
ambusli ; a cliief oitic^r was wounded, and the troop fled. Church 
hallooi'd, and stormed, and told them it was a shame to leave a man 
wounded among the enemy. Two returned with hun, but before 
they reached the man, he fell Ufeless from liis horse. While the two 
men bore him away. Church uursued his horse, going off to the ene- 
my. Having taken it, he called to his company to come and renew 
their pursuit. Tlie enemy soon saluted liim with a volley ; yet provi- 
dentially cveiy shot missed him ; tliough one of liis company across 
tlie river was wounded. The troop marched down upon the Neck. 
At Kekamuit they took down the heads of eight Englishmen, raised 
upon poles according to the savage custom. They soon found that 
Pliilip had crossed tiie river, with all his people, to Pocasset. A 
eouncil of war determined to build a fort. Cnurch was much dis- 
gusted at tlie business of ^'building a fort for nothing, to cover the 
army from nobody." being impatient to cross the river and kill Philip. 
Tliis he declared was the surest way of maintaining Mount Hope. 
He was more restless, because he had promised the Uueen of Seco- 
net to visit her. At length Capl. Fuller received orders to cross the 
>iger with 6 file of men, and to take Capt. Church as second. The 
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same day they passed to Rhode -Island, and in the night crossed to 
the Pocasset shore. Conceahng themselves in two parti(is, one of 
them, '" being troubled with the epidemical plague of loving tobaccx)," 
kindled a fire to smoke it, by which the enemy dis^vered them and 
fled. Church had ordei-ed their breakfast from the island, but the 
man employed forgot his duty, and '' their only provisions were a few- 
cakes ol nisk," which Church had in his pocket, divided among them. 
He then, at his own reouest, took a part of the men, and went in 
search of the enemy. Tney proceeded towards Seconet, and passed 
down Punkatees neck. . By the side of a wood, they were saluted by 
a volley of 50 or 60 guns ; yet not a man was hurt- Retreating to a 
fiekl, they were surprised by obsei-ving a hill above them apparently 
moving, being covered with Indians, running in a circuit to surround 
them. In fair view, on Rhode-Island, were collected a company of 
horse and foot. Church ordered his men to strip off their coats, that 
their brethren on the islaftd might recognize them by their white, 
shirts; he ordered three guns to be distinctly fired, m hopes they 
would come to his relief. A part of his men he ordered to take a 
wall ; but before they reached it, the enemy, concealed on the other 
side, assailed them with a shower of bullets. All now endeavoured 
b slielter themselves behind a small bank, and a piece of fenc^, 
whefe they were attacked from every rock, stump, tree or fence 
within sight. A stone house, which overlooked tnem, the enemy 
seized, which seemed to threaten their last hope ; but, piling up 
stones before them, they maintained the contest. A boat arnving 
firom Rhode-Island was kept at a distance by the incessant fire of 
the Indians. Church desired them to send their canoe, and take 
hira and his men on board ; but his arguments were weak, com- 
pared witli the whizzing of the bullets. Some of the men began to 
cry out .'* For God's sake, come and take us off -, our ammunition is 
spent." Lest the enemy should hear and learn tlieir weakness, 
Church fiercely ordered the boat to send the canoe, or be ^ne, m* 
he would fire upon them. Away went the boat; the Indians re- 
newing the battle witli increasing fury. Some of the English were 
discouraged and spoke of saving themselves by flight. Their cap- 
tain convinced them that this was impossible, and encouraged them 
to persevere. " I have," says he " observed so much of the remark- 
able and wonderful providence of God in so far preserving you, that 
I am encouraged to believe, vnih much confidence, that God will 
yet preserve you, that not a hair of your head shall fall to the 
ground ; be patient ; be courageous ; be prudently saving of your 
ammunition; and I doubt not you will yet come off well." His 
little army were roused, and detennined to take their lot ^^ith him. 

As one of them was setting a flat stone before him. it \vas struck 
by a ball, which greatly alarmed the fellow. Capt. Church turned 
tras to Ills advantage. ^' Obser\'e," said he, " how God directs the- 
bullets ; the enemy could not hit you when in the same place ; ^'et 
they coidd hit the stone as soon as it was raised." Whi^e they 
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were fighting for llicir lives, the woods trembling with the roar of 
the miisketiy, tlie shouts and yells of the savages, and a dismal night 
coming on, a sloop was descried coming dow^n the river, near Gold 
IslanoT Goldingf the captain, came to an anchor, though his sails, 
colours and stem were instantly filled witli bullet holes. Church 
was the last that went in the (tanoc ; but recollecting that he had 
left his hat and cutlass at a well, he declared the enemy should not 
have them* Having brought off those thhigs, as he went on board 
two bullets struck the canoe ; another lodged in a stake opposite to 
his breast, and a fourth •' grazed the hair of his head." So closed 
an action of 6 hours, 20 men, fainting with hunger, against 300 fe- 
rocious savages. A deliverance, of which the captain alwaj's spoke 
in tlie most devout and grateful manner. The next day they re- 
turned to Mount Hope ; whence Mr. Church went to Rliode-lsland 
for provisions, and learned from an Indian where were the head- 
quarters of Weetamore, squaw sachem of Pocasset. , On his return^ 
a party was sent to attack the Queen ; but, after marchinc; 2 miles, 
(he commanding; officer was discouraged, and declared, that if he 
knew he should destroy all the enemy by the loss of one man, he 
would not make the attempt. Church was vexed, offered to lead 
the way, and hazard the brunts to no purpjose, tartly adding : " Pray 
sir, lead your company to yonder wind-mill on Rhode-Island ; there 
will he no danger of being killed, and we shall have less trouble to 
supply them with provisions." Still the officer would return •, and, 
after n^ceiving more men, was transported to Fall River in Free- 
town, to visit Weetamore. Capt. Church and Capt. Hunter, an 
Indian and one more, wei-e sent on discover}'. They soon came 
upon three of the enemy. Hunter wounded one. winch he found 
was his kinsman. Tlie captive desired favour miirht be shown to 
liis squaw, but asked none for himself, " excepting the libertv of tak- 
ing a whitr of tobacco." Wlrile he was taking his " wfiitT," his 
kinsman dispatched Iiim with one blow. So is man tlie prey of man: 
the victim of selfishness and cmelty. Neighbours and brothers des- 
troy each other. Such are the bitter fmits of sin. The quarters of 
Weetamore were soon disc^overv il ; she and her people fled, and our? 
returned to Mount Hopr*. 

^ Soon after, a great part of Dartmouth was covered with desola- 
tion ; but Capt. Eols and Earl took 160 prisoners, promising them 
good treatment ; vet, in spite of them and Capt. Church, who all 
argued and plead and beg«:ed, those in higher offirc carried them to 
Plymouth, and transported them out of the coiMaiy. About this 
time Philip fled to the Xipmucks, in Worcester county. 

Capt. Chuich attended (Jen. Winslow as a volunteer in the Nar- 
raganset expedition, waxed valiant in fight, rushed into the fort, was 
badly vvoimdwl by two balls, and though unable to stand, rcfiised to 
be carried off, till the enemy were driven from tJKMr shelter. In vain 
he exerted his influence to prevent the fort, the dwellings and the 
stores fix)m being set on fire. Had he succeeded, the wounded 
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fnight have been comfoi*tabty lod^l, and many lives presented. Id 
three montlis his wounds were so ikr tiealed, that lie accompanied 
Geu. Winslow into tlie Nipmuck country, though so lame tnat he 
needed the amstance of two men to moiuit his hoi-se. 

Soon after his return, he removed his family from Duxbury to 
Rhode-Island, for tlieir greater security, intcndmg to engage in ag- 
ricultural labour ; but he no sooner took a tool in liis band, than ra 
cut off one finger, and badly wounded anodier. lie pleasantly said, 
he thought he was wrong in leaving the war, and would return to war 
again* Accordingly, he went to rUniouth, agreed with the govem- 
ment, and returned to raise men. Passing Seconet Point, he six)ke 
with some Indians on the rocks, and appointed an interview with 
Awashonks, and some of her principal men. At Rhode-Island he 
requested a permit to hold the treaty. They told him te was mad, 
that the rogues would certainly kill him. At len^ they consented 
he should go, and take only two friendly Indians witli him ; but tlK3y 
would give him no written pennit. Buying a roll of tobacco and a 
bottle of rum, he visited his family, who were almost overwliehned 
with apprehensions of danger ; yet he obtained their consent, and, 
comnutting liis wife, his babes and himself to the divine protection, 
he proceeded on his embassy. Landing at Seconet, he was kindly 
received by the queen ^nd a few attenclants, according to previous 
appointment. But walking from the water to find a convenient place 
to sit down, a great body of Indians, who had been concealed in the 
tall grass, rose up and surrounded them, armed with hatchets, guns, 
and i^>ears ; their faces painted, and hair trimmed in sty^e ojf war. 
The sight was terrible, and doubtless our gentleman was surprised ^ 
yet he retained his presence of mind, and cajmly said to the queen, 
*' When jjeople treat of pca<ie, they lay aside Uioir arms." Perceiv- 
ing that the savages looked surly, he added, ^^ they might only carry 
llicir guns at a small distance for formality." Thus he managed 
tliem, by showing neither fear nor jealousy. Lading aside their 
guns, they sat down. He then aiiably drank, and circulated his rutn 
and tobacco. They soon engaged ^' that they would submit to the 
government of Plymouth, and serve them in what tliey were able, if 
dieir lives might be spared, and none; of them transpoited out of the 
cmmtry." They were soon ordercd to Sandwich, where Church 
visited them., after going to Plyniouth for liberty of emidoying them as 
^Idiers. Arriving at Saijtd w^ch, he and liis attendants were coflKluct- 
ed to a sl^lter, open on one side, where Awashonks and her chie& 
soon paid him a visit, and the multitude made tlie air ring witht|ieir 
fihouts. Near the open side of the shelter, a huge pile of dry pine p9B 
soon raised, which, after sup|X^r, was set on fire. The Indians gfttfi-. 
ered round. Awashonks, with lier oldest people, kneeUng down, 
formed the first circle, next to tlie lire. All the stout men, standing 
up, made the next; the rabble surroimded tliein in another circle. 
The chief warrior the: . stepped between the circles and the fii-e with 
^ q>ear in onphani^ and a hatchet in th^ ot^^ dancing round, am} 
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iightinc^ the fire. Ca]lingo\'cr the tribesof Indians, who were l)ostil6 
to the English, at the mention of each tribe, he would di-aw out and 
fight a new fii-ebrand. Fini^Iiing the fight with the brand, lie would 
bow a rji tliank it* So ]\e proceeded, naming and fighting all the tribes 
and nations. Sticking down his weapons, he retired, and a second 
perfoimed tlie same dance, fighting with new fury. When half a 
dozen chiefs had thus acted their parts, the captain of the guard told 
Mr. Church, they had been makui^ soldiers for him, that this was 
^' all one swearing them." Having m this manner engaged all the 
stout men, Awasnonks and her captains came to Mr. Church, and 
said, " Now we are all engaged to fight for the English. You may 
call forth all, or any part of us, at any time, as you have occasion to 
fight the er)emy.'' They then presented him with a fine firelock. He 
accepted tlieir otTer, too£: a nuinl)er of their men, and the next momins 
before light, marched for Plymouth, where, July 24, 1676, he received 
a commission and reinforcement to fight the enemy. In the night he 
marched into tlic woods, and before day was at Middlelx)rough. 
He soon discovered and took a large party of Indians. The compeu- 
sation of the troops was half the prisoners and arms taken ; the In- 
dian soldiers had the loose plunder. The same week, near Munpon- 
set pond, he took anothet large parhr. 

He soon became the favourite of the public, and the govemmerUL 
gave him autliority to raise or dismiss troops at his pleasure, to com* 
mission officers, to pardon his captives, Philip and a few notorious 
murderers exceptecl, and to march where he pleased in New-England. 
He soon took Little Eyes and his party, who had revolted from 
Awasiionks, when she joined the English. Some of the Indians re- 
minded him that this was the rogue that threatened to kill him at the 
dance before the wan and intimated that tliis was a good time to be 
revenged. Church told them, tliat christians did not seek revenge. 
He treated Litde Eyes kindly, who expressed much gratitude. 

Soon after, while pursuing the enemy, they found their track sepa- 
rated. The English agre^ to pursue one; the Indians the other, 
though they at first objected, saymg they should not feel safe without 
him. The English had not marched far before they saw across a 
swamp a company of Indians gathering whortleberries. Chiut^h 
ordered 2 nien, who had horses, to ride with him, and the soldiers to 
follow. The three men rushed throu^ the swamp, and were soon 
amon^ the enemy* A squaw, who had been a neignbour of Church, 
and kmdiv treateirl by him, ran toward him, lifting up both hands, and 
crying '•Chiutih, Church, Church.'' He bid her tell the Indians, if 
they would resign themselves to hun, they should not be killed. 
Many resigned themselves, but some fled. Part of these he overtook, 
and ordered back. They drove their prisoners together, but could 
hear nothing of their own company. Returning, they found tliem 
where they had been left. The swamp being diffacult to be jpenetra- 
ted. and not hearing of Chmt;h and the two men, they said they sup- 
pc^Hed them killed, and were at a loss what to dOb When they qdet 
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their Indian friends at Cushnet, (now Rochester.) tlie place appoint- 
ed, they found that each party hsid killed 3, and taken 63 prisoners. 
This equality of success surprised and delighted them. 

Astonishing was the skOl of Capt. Church in managing the 
savages. From his prisoners he would select any numl)cr he need- 
ed, telling them he took a fancy to them, that tliey should be his 
soldiers, and not sold out of the country. If they looked surly and 
muttered, he would clap them on the b«ick and say, '^ come, com6 ; 
this signifies nothing ; my best soldiers were as sullen as you are- 
Be with me one day, and you will love me and feel happy.'^ He 
was never disappointed ; they always became affectionate and cheer* 
ful, and would pilot him to any place of Indians, though their own 
parents were among them. Incuans still hovering al)out Taunton 
and Bridgewater, he marched and took 173. Among the prisoners 
were the wife and son of Philip. The chiefltain himself narrowly 
escaped. These incessant marches, sleeping on the ground, and 
wading through rivers, enfeebled his strength ; he therefore returned 
to Pl3m[iouth, disbanded most of his men, intending to i*ost awhile. 
But news soon came that the enemy were in Dartmouth. Again 
he was successful ; among his prisoners was Barrow, a noted war- 
rior. Church told him that such had been his barbarities and 
murders, he must not expect mercy, but prepare to die. Barrow 
replied, " Your sentence is just ; I am ashamed to live any longer ; 
I ask no favour, only to smoke before execution." When he had 
taken a few whiffs, he said, lam ready. An Indian killed him with 
a hatchet. Again Church would have returned to his family ; but 
the government were solicitous to continue him in service, till Philip 
should be subdued. He vield^ ; and in August marched with his 
companv to Pocasset. Not hearing of the (;nomy, he went over to 
Rhode-Island. Taking half a dozen of his men, he rode to his 
family, eight miles from the landing. As he entered the door, his 
wife^ overwhelmed with surprise and joy, fainted. Hy the time she 
was a little revived, two horsmen rode up full six'.ed with tidings, 
that King Philip was at Mount Hope. Church thanked the messen- 
gers, told them he hoped to have tne rogue's head before the next 
morning, took leave of his wife, mounted his horse, wliich had not 
been unsaddled, and returned to his company. By the time they had 
crossed the ferry, half the night was gone. He proceeded to place 
bis men in ambushes all round the swamp. Having charged them 
not to move till daylight, that they might distinguish Philip, taking 
Major Sanford by the hand, he said, " I have Sir, so placed them 
that it is scarcely possible that Philip should escape.'' 1 hat moment 
a bullet whistlea over their heans ; a volley followed. Philip 
instantly started with his powder horn and gun, running directly to 
an ambush, where stood a white man and an Indian. The Eng- 
bshman's gun missed fire ; the Indian shot him through the heart. 
Pbilip fell on his free in the water and mud. From the swamp a 
fenriBC voice reflimided ^^ Tootoshj Tootoshy It was Anawon, 
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Philip^s chief captain, calling to his men to stand and fight on. He 
and a great part of his company escaped* About 1 30 were taken 
and killed. la the morning the little army met, and the fsJl of tlieir 
m^hty enemy was proclamied, at which they gave tliree huzzas. 
His body was drawn to the upland^ having no covering but his small 
clothes and stockings. Capt. Church observed, that as he liad 
caused many an Englishman to lie unburied, therefore not a bone of 
him should be burira. He then ordered an Indian to bdiead and 
quarter him. The Indian taking liis hatcliet, thus addressed Philip : 
*' You have been one very gi'eat man. You have made many a 
man afiaid of you. But so big as you be, I will clK)p vou in pieces.'^ 
Capt Church now visited h^ family, and returned to Plymouth. 
Tidings soon came that Anawon was spreadirig terror in l(ehobatli 
and Swanzey. Ag^iin the govcnmient appUed to Capt. Church. 
As soon as it was known that he had engaged, men were not 
wanting, who declared they would go witli him while there was an 
Indian in the woods. So irapoitant are men in a community, who 
possess the public confidence. It being the latter part of the week, 
lie went to Rhode-Island with his company to keep the sabbatli, and 
be near the scene of action on Monday morning. This Christian 
commander, with his company, sacredly observed the duties of the 
sabbath. The God of the sabbatli gave him remarkable success. 
But his pious design at this time was interrupted. On the nKMiiiug 
of Lord's day, a post was sent him that the enemy were passing; from 
Prudence Island to Pappascjuash neck, on the west side of Bristol. 
He immediately marched ; but when he and 15 or 16 Indiana had 
crossed the ferry to the main, the wind and waves were so boisterous 
that the canoe could not cross again. Witli this handful of tawney 
troops he proceeded, and that night took 10 prisoners. His lieutai- 
ant having arrived, the next day he tock several more prisoners, one 
white man and five Indians bojng with him. Among them were a 
man and woman directly from Anawon. They inform^ him that tiiis 
finmous chieftain, who had made so many nK)tIiers childless, was in 
Squannaconk swamp, in the southeast part of Rehoboth, with 50 or 
60 of Philip's best soldiers. The moment was important. He took 
counsel. He asked the prisoner from Anawon, whether he could 
reach him that night. The Indian replied, if he travelled '^ stoutly'' 
he might ^^ by sunset." He inauirecl of his Indians wliether they 
would go with him. They said they were always ready to oliey 
him, but added, ^^ Anawon is a great warrior ; he was a valiant 
tidier of Woosamequin, the father of Philip. He has been Philip's 
chid* captain during the war. He is a cimning man, of great reao* 
lution. He has declared he would never be taken alive by the 
Elnglish, His men are daring fellows, some of Philip's best solcliers. 
We fear he cannot be taken by so few. It will be a great pity, afler 
the great things you have done^ captain, now to throw away your 
life." Chunm replied, that he beUeved Anawon was a subtle 
and valiant warrior, but he had long sought hiii in vain ; that h^ 
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was unwilling to lose Diis opportunity ; that his lieutenant and men 

were at a distance, and that he had no doubt but the same God, who 

had so often protected, would still assist them. I'hey replied, fVe 

joill go. Church then asked his white man what he tliought '^ Sir,^^ 

said he, " I am never afi-aid to go any where, when you are with me." 

Having sent a captive to his lieutenant, with orders to conduct his 

misoners to Taunton, and meet him the next nooming on the 

Rehoboth road, he asked the old Indian from Anawon, if he would 

be his pilot. He consented, and they moved on. Just at sunset, 

the old man, who went before, sat down. He said that Anawon at 

that time sent out his scouts to see if the coast was clear. At dark they 

returned ; at which time he rose to proceed. Church asked him if 

he would take a gun and fight for liim. In a most affecting manner 

he bowed very low and said, " I pray you not to imjiose such a thine 

on mc, as to nght my old frieiKl Capt. Anawon. Hut I will go with 

you and help you, and asyou have given me my life, I will lay hcuids 

on any man, who shall ofler to hurt you." They soon heard a noise, 

wlK=?n Church, and two Indians, crawling forward to the edge of a 

precipice, saw the enemy in full view before them. They were in 

three companies. Anawon, his son, and several chiefs, had cut down 

a tree uncier the rocks, and against it set up a row of bushes to form 

a shelter. Great fires were ournin^ without, pots and kettles were 

boiling, and spits turning: loaded with meat, 't'heir arms stood near, 

covered with a mat. Ketuming to liis company, Capt. Church 

ordered his pilot and daughti^r, as they would be received without 

notice, to descend fii-st, with their baskets on their backs. He and 

his friends followed in their shadow, letting themselves down by the 

bushes in the cracks of the rocks. Chiucjh, with his hatchet in his 

hand, first reached the arms at the feet of Anawon. The old cliief- 

tain, starting up on end, cried out, Hmcah^ and in despair fell back 

silent. Church sent his Indians to the otlicr companies to inform 

them their chief was a prisoner, and warn them to submit. They 

obeyed. " What have you for supper ?" said Church to Anawon : 

" I am come to sup with you." Anawon oixlered his women to 

provide suppc^r, and asked C^^hurch whetlier he would have cow beef 

or horse beef. He replied that cow be(»f would be the most pleasant. 

Suji|)er was soon ready ; after which, as he had not slept for two 

days and a night, Church told his men if they would let him sleep 

two hours, they should rest the whole nigiit after. But his situation 

was too interesting for sleep ; his men, however, he sewn pcnceived were 

all in a sound slumber. He and Anawon were the only persons 

awake in all the camps. So does elevation of character and a sense 

of responsibility, fill the heart with anxious raix^. While the 

Indian chief recollected the deeds of his valour in the service of three 

Idngs. and exulted in the destruction of villag»»s, the sighs of his 

firisoners, and the blood of a tliousand battles, tlio chains of his own 

f:aptivity sunk deep into his soul ; the fall of his prince, the ruin of 

his country, the utter extinction of liis tribe, filled his heart with the. 
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agony of liorror and desperation. For an hour the two captains lay 
looking at each other, when Anawon arose, and walked off, as 
Churcn supposed for some necessary purpose ; but, soon finding him 
out of vigbt and hearing, he began to be alarmed, took all the arms 
to him, crowded himself under young Anawon, so that tlie father 
must have endangered his son in attempting to kill him* But the 
old man soon returned, and falling on his knees said, '^ Great captain, 
you have killed King Philijp, and conquered his coiuitry. I beUeve that 
I and my company are the last, wIk) war against the English ; so 1 
suppose the war is ended by your means. These tilings, therefore, 
are yours. They are the royalties of king Pliilip, with wliich he 
adorned himself when he sat in state. I tliink mjrself happy in 
OTCsenting them to Capt. Church, who has so fairly won them." 
Then o))enhi^ the {)ack, he pulled out a belt, nine mches broadi 
curiously wrought with black and white wampum, in various figures 
of flowers, birds, and beasts ; also anotlier wrought in the sarao 
manner, worn on tlie head of the warrior, hanging dov^ii his back, 
from which two flags waved behind him. A third, with a star on the 
end, huns^ round his neck down to liis breast. These and two honis 
of glazed {)ow'der, and a red cloth blanket, constituted tlie royal dress 
rf king Philip. They spent the night in free conversatbn. Anawon 
gave a narrative of his midity successes in former wars, when he fought 
under Woosamaquin. In the morning they marched to Taunton. 
Church and Anawon, with half a dozen friendly Indians, went to 
Rhode-Island, while the troops and other prisoners were sent to 
Plymouth, where Church soon followed them. News soon came 
that Tispaquin. with his companv, was doing miscliief near Sippican, 
now Rochester- He was a celebrated Powah, or conjurer. The 
Indians said bullets would not kill him. Church pursued, and soon 
took a numlxT of prisoners, who belonged to him. Leaving two 
anuaws, ho directed them to tell their chief, on his return, that Capt. 
Cnurch had carried his wife and cliildren to Plymouth, and if he 
would follow them, he should be his soldier, intending to employ liim 
against the Indians at the eastwaixl. The cihef and his company 
soon resigned themselves to the people of PI\*mouth. Church was 
tlien at Boston, and on his return was exlreniely afflicted to find that 
Tispaquin and Anawon were beheaded. 

The nex^ Jauuar\', Capt. Church ranged the woods, and took 
se\'eTal stmggling parties. This closed the Indian wars of the 
ancient colony of Plyr»iouth. Several tribes continued friendly. 
They have always brcii treated kindly, supplied with missionaries 
and schoolmasters, and, iliough dwindled to remnants, they continue 
to this da V. 

Peacel)eing restoreti to his countrj\ CapU Church setllwl at Bris- 
tol. Aflerwanis he removed to Fall-River, (now Freetown) and 
thence removed to Seconet, (Little Compton.) In each of these 
places he acquired a good estate. But in 1689. tlie Indians at the 
onstwanl conunencod Iiostilities. Church received a major^s com- 
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mission, and \\itK 250 men, landed at Casco, and soon obtained a 
victory near the to\^Ti. He mhgcd the woods far and wide, visited 
the garrisons at Black Point, Spurwink, Blue Point and Kennebec, 
put suitable officers in those places, and returned home. The next 
year, in September, with 350 men, he drove the enemy from An- 
drosco^:gin and Maquait. Jn 1692, Major Church accompanied 
Gov. Phips to Pemaquid, where the Governor, wnth tw^o companies, 
erected a fort, while Major Church went to Penobscot, drove off the 
savages, and took considerable plunder of dbm and fur. Returning 
to the Grovemor, they sailed to the Kennebec. The Governor pro- 
ceeded to Boston, but sent Major Church up the river, who soon 
lined a victory, and pursued the enemy to Teconit Falls, took the 
)rt there, destroyed great quantities of their corn, returned to 
Pemaquid, and tlience home. So distinguished we^e his tale its, 
that he had no competitor. In 169G, the Governor again applied to 
him, and he sailed to Penobscot, exploring the islands, and ascending 
the river ; thence he proceeded to Nova-Scotia. The French and 
Indians fled from their settlements, and he brought away a rich booty 
of warlike stores and provisions. 

The last military adventure of our Christian hero was in 1704, 
when, having received a colonel's commission, and the command of 
ten companies, he sailed for the eastward. At Green Island he took 
a few prisoners. At Penobscot he took or killed every Indian and 
Prencnman, tliat could be found. Among the captives was a 
daughter of Casteen, whom they kindly treated, though her father 
had been such ii bloody foe of New-England. Thence they pro- 
ceeded, and drove the French and Indians from Passamaquocldy. 
Sailing across the bay, they took Menas, a town in Nova-Scotia. 
On liis return, Col. Church touched at vaiious places on the main 
and the islands, and found that the enemy were all gone. He was 
informed that the French priests had told the Indians, it was impos- 
sible for them to live in the same countiy with tlie English, and 
advised them to remove to the Mississippi, promising to go and live 
and die with them. According to tliis advice of the French, who 
had excited them to guarrel, and were the occasion of tlieir min and 
f>ur sufferings, the Indians left their homes, their provisions and their 
country, to the victorious English. 

Col. Church was a man of good stature, well proportioned, hardy 
and active. He possessed a correct judgment, remarkable presc*nce 
of mind, and dignity of manners. His generous, affable, and oblig- 
ing temper secured tlie love and esteem of his acquaintance, tie 
was a serious and devout member of the church in Bristol. He 
daily worsliipped God in his family, read and expounded the scrip- 
tures. He sanctified the sabbath, and regularly attended the oroi- 
itances of the gospel. The morning before his death he ixxle two 
iniles to condole with his only sister, mourning the death of her only 
son. After a pious conversation, he bid her farewell in a most 
afiecting manner, telling lier he should never see her again, till he 

8 
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oonfusion. .Their extreme art in first discovering, waylaying, and 
surprising their enemy, the sudd(»nness and violence of their attacks, 
ana their merciless cruelty, all conspire to make them truly a most 
terrible enemy. Victories over them, often are not decisive, while 
defeats involve the vanquished in total ruin. The least misfortune 
to be expected, in general, is simple death- If in tlie rude campaigns 
of America, there be less dignit}-, there is something more adventur- 
ous, more interesting to the heart, and more amusing to the imagin- 
ation, than in the more grand events of regular war. In them all the 
powers of courage and address are called forth into execution, and 
and all the firmness of body and mind is put to the severest trial. 

** An Indian war forms a truly critical and dangerous service. It 
requires a fimi body of the best regular troops, with a large propor- 
tion of the best marksmen, to compose a light infantrj'. It requii'es 
a commander of the firmest and coolest mind, full of precaution, and 
rich bi expedients ; and who with the glance of his eye, can catch 
every advantage and opportunity." 



CHAPTER IlL 



Conduct of (he British Goverament toward her American Colonies, which 

ultimately caused the Revolutionaiy War. 

SECTION I. 

ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

The germ of the Revolution, which issued in the establishment 
of the Independence of the British American Colonies, appeared at 
the very origin of their settlements. The component parts of this 
germ^ were selfishness, ^^ political and mercantile^^ jealousy, igno- 
rance of the state of the Colonies, and of the pohcy with which they 
lAvDuld have been treated, and consequently bad laws and measures 
wetted by ParUament, for their regulation. This crcrm- in all its 
branches, grew with the groiivth of the Colonies, till it became the 
immediate cause of the eight years War, which tenninated in our 
^dependence, and gave us a mnk among the nations of the earth. 
The mtelligent and indefatigable Robert fralsh^ Esq. in his " Appealy 
— containing an Historical Outline of the merits and wrongs of the 
Colonien, Sfc.^^- — has pven the most satisfactory evidence of the truth 
of the facts above stated, in the documents which he has laboriously 
eoUected and furnished from several authors of authority on tlie sub- 
ject. We give theise documents, so far as they are pertinent to the 
jasgn of this work, accompanied with the remarks ot Mr. W. 
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" We have the following testimony in Hume's Appendix to lirf*^ 
account of the reign of James I. ' Wliat chiefly rcnc(ei*s tlic reign 
of James memorable, is the commencemont of the English colonies 
in America ; colonies eslabhshed on the noblest looting tliat has been 
iaK)wn in any age or nation.' 

*' ' Speculative reasoners, during that age, raised many objections 
to the planting those remote colonies ; and foretold, that, after drain* 
ing their mother countiy of inhabitants, thoy would soon shake off 
her yoke, and erect an independent goverament in America.' 

'"In the excellent article on the British^colonies, ofPostlethwayt's 
Universal Dictionary of Trade, there is a more particular statement 
to the same effect. 

" * It is certain that from the very time Sir AValter Raleigh, the father of 
our English colonies, and his associates, first projected these establishments, 
there have been persons who have found an interest in misrepresenting or les- 
aening the value of them. When the intention of improving these distant coun- 
tries, and the advantages that were hoped for thereby, were first set forth, 
there were some who treated them not only as chimerical, but as dangennis: 
They not only insinuated the uncertainty of the success, but the depopulating 
the nation. These, and other objections, flowing either from a narrowness of 
understanding or ot heart, have been disproved by experience,' &c. &c. 

'* ' The difficulties which will always attend such kind ot' settlements at the 
l)eginning, proved a new cause of clamour ; many malignant suggestions were 
made about sacrificing so many Englishmen to the obstinate desire of settling 
colonies in countries, which produced very little advantag^e. But, as these 
difficulties were gradually surmounted, those complaints vanished. No sooner 
were those lamentations over, than others arose in their stead ; when it could 
no lor^er be said that the colonies were useless, it was alleged tliat they were 
not useful enough to their mother country ; that while we were loaded with 
taxes they were absolutely free ; that the planters lived like princes, while 
the inhabitants of England laboured hard for a tolerable subsistence. This 
produced customs andf impositions on plantation commodities,' &c. &c. 

'' Within little more than a generation after tl:e commencement 
of the plantations, the royal government anxiously began those formal 
inqiiines into their population and manufactures, which were so 
often renewed until tlie peri(xl of our revolt, and of wjiich the results, 
as to manufactures, served to place the jealousy tliat provoked them 
in a ludicrous and pitiable light, in the reign of Charles I. com- 
missioners were deputed to asceiiain the growth and disposition|Jf 
New-England. And we find her agent in London, in the tim^W 
CromweU, informing one of his constituejits, that, even then, there 
were not wanting many in England, to whom her privileges were 
matter of envy, and who eagerly watched every opportunity of 
abridging her pohtical liberties and faculties of trade*. Besides em- 
issaries of the description just mentioned, the ministry of Charles 11. 
despatched spies to watch over tlie conduct and views of the royal 
governors in America. From the same motive, printing presses 
were denied to the plantations. We are told by (Chalmers, that 
**no printing press was allowed in Virginia :'^ that *• in New-Eng- 
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i«iid and New- York there were assuredly noneperwiticd,^^ and tliat 
'^the other provinces probably were not more fortunate/'* When 
Andros was appointed by James IL captain-general of all the north- 
em colonies, he was instructed '^ to allow of no printing press.'' In 
an official report of Sir William Berkeley, governor of Virpua, 
dated 20th June, 1671, tliere is the following characteristic pas- 
sage ; — '^ I thank God we have no free schools, nor any printing ; and 
I hope we shall not have them ttiese hundred years. For leamine 
lias brought disobedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, ana 
printing has divulgexl them and libels against the best government : 
God keep us from botli." Accordingly, every effort was made to 
abut out the pestileat tree of knowledge. On tlie appointment of 
Lord Effingham to the government of Virginia, in 1683, he was or- 
dered, agreeably to the prayer of Sir Wilham Berkley, '* to allow no 
person to use a printing press on anv occasion whatever." 

" The erect port, and nrm tone, of the legislature of the infant Mas- 
sachusetts, not only filled the cabinet ofCharlcs II. with alarm for 
the metropolitan sovereignty, but actually overawed tliem, so as to 
prevent the measures of repression which would otherwise have been 
pursued ; and (o maintain the province in the license of action neces- 
sary for its prosperity. Curious and remarkable evidence on tiiesc 
heads is extant in the Memoirs of Evelyn, who was one of the 
council of Charles II. His language deserves to be quoted. 



* ' The 6th of May, 1670. 1 went to council, where was produced a moitiex- 
and ample information oi the state of Jamaica, and of the best expedientsat to 



act 

New- England ^ox\ which there was along debate ; but at length 'twas concluded 
that, if any, it should be ov\y a 'conciliating paper at first, or civil letter, till 
we had better information of the present face of things, nnce we understood 
they were a people nlmoat upon the very briiUc of renouncing any dependence ou 
t^ecroitm.'— Vol. i. p. 416. 

" ' The first thing we did at our next meeting, was to settle the form of & 
circular letter to tlie governors of all his Majesty's plantations and territories 
in the West Indies and Islands thereof, to give them notice to whom ther 
€bould apply themselves on all occasions, and to render us an account of tl^ur 
presapt state and government, but vhat we most insisted upon waSj to know du 
condition ofNew-Kngland^ which appearing to be very irulependent as to their 
regard to Did England or his Majesty ^ rich and strong as they now were, there 
were great debates in what style to write to them ; for the condition of that 

'ooy was such, that they were able to contest with all other plantations 

^t them, and there was fear of their breaking from all dependence on this 

tfoft.' — Ibid. 

** ' The matter in debate in council on the 3d of August, 1671, was, whether 
mjp should send a deputy to New-England, requiring them of the Massachu- 
l^tts, to restore such to their limits and respective possessions as had petition- 
ed the council ; this to be the open commission onh^, but in truth with secrti 
instructions to in forme the council of the condition ofthoie colonies j and whether 
they were of such power as to be aSle to resist his majesty ^ and declare for them* 
stives at ind^enaent of the crotrne, which we are told, and which of late years 




* Political Anaali of the United Colonies, chap. 15. 
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made them refractorie. Coll. Middleton being called in, assur'd us diM>y 
mj^hi be curbM by a few of his Majesty's first rate fregats, to spoil their tram 
with the Islands : but tho' my Lord President was not satisfied, the rest wen. 
and we did resolve to advise his Majesty to send commissioners with a formal 
commission for adjusting boundaries, &c. with some other instructions.' — ^p. 
417. 

" * We deliberated in council, on the 12th of January, 1672, on some fit- 
person to go as commissioner <o inspect their actions in JSTew- England y and from 
time to time report how that people stood affected.'— p. 423. 

" When the real amount of the " riches and strength, and the pow- 
er to resist," mentioned in these extracts, is traced in the returna 
made from New-England at the era in question, it is difficult to think 
of the apprehensions of the British court, with any degree of seri- 
ousness. 

" The fisheries, shipping, and foreign West India trade of the 
colonies had scarcely become perceptible, before the British mer- 
chants and West India planters caught aiKl sounded the alarm*. 
As soon as the colonists, in the progress of wealth and population, 
undertook to manufacture, for their own consumption, a lew articles 
of the first necessity, such as hats, paper, &c- a clamour was raised 
by the manufacturers in En^and, and the power of the British gov- 
ernment was exerted to remove the cause of the complaint. The 
Discourse on Trade, of Sir Josiah Cliild, a work published in 1670, 
but written in 1665, and long considered as of the highest authority, 
expresses, in the "passages which I am about to quote, the prevail- 
ing opinions of the day. 

^ ' Certainly it is the interest of England to discountenance and abate the 
iKimber of planters at Newfoundland, for if they should increase, it would in a 
few years happen to us, in relation to that country, as it has to the fisheiy at 
New*England, which many years since was managed by English ships from the 
western ports ; but as plantations there increased, it iell to the sole employ- 
ment of people settled there, and nothing of that trade left the poor old Eng^ 
Hskmen^ but the liberty of canyin? now and then, by coortes^ or purchase, 
I ship load of fish to Bilboa, when their own New-Ei^lish shipping are better 



empfcr^ed, or not at leisure to do it.' 

" *" New*Eng]and is the most prejudicial plantation to this kingdom. — I an 
now to write of a people, whose frugality, industry and temperance, and the 
of whose laws and institutions, promise to them long life, with a 



wonderful increase of people, riches and power ; and although no men oug9f 
t0 anjf that virtue and wisdom in others^ which themselves either can or vnU M 
praciisty but rather to commend and admire it ; yet I think it is the duty of 
e?eiy g^d man primarily U> respect the welfare of his native country ; and 
therefore, though I may offend some whom I would not willingly displease, I. 
cannot omit, in the progress of this discourse, to take notice of some particu- 
bn, wherein Old England suffers diminution by the growth of the colonies set- 
tled in Ncw-EnfflandT' 

** * Of all the American plantations, his majesty has none so apt for the build- 
ing of shipping as New-England, nor any comparably so qualified for the 
breeding of seamen, not only b^ reason of the natural industr)' oi that people, 
hut principally by reason of their cod and mackerel fisheries ; and in my poor 
opioioo, there is nothing more prejudicial, and in prospect more dangerous 
to anj mother kingdom, than the increase of shipping in ber colonies, planta- 
tioH, or proTinceSy' &€• — Chap. 1(X 
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*' Ilhislrations of the spirit trstifiocl in these extracts from ChiJif. 
may l>e rollected from tlie work of Joshua Gee, *• On the Trade and 
Navigation of Great Britain,'' published at the beginning of th^j 
eighteentii century, and also held in ^reat estimation. The (bUo>^ - 
ing passages are from his thirty-first chapter^ 

'* ' But before I proceed to show the p:reat advantage those additional mate- 
rials would be to carry on tlie aforesaid manufactures, I think proper to take 
notice of an objection made bj* some econtlemen, which is, that if we encourage 
the phmtations, they will grow rich» and set up for themselves, and cast off the 
English ejovernmetjt.' 

'" ' I have considered those objections abundance of times, the oftenerl think 
of them, the less ground I see for such doubts and jealousies.' 

** * Umust be allowed, New-England has shewn an uncommon stiffness. 
We think, however, all judicious men, when they come to examine thoroughly 
into their fears, will see they are {i:roundless ; and that as it seems impossible 
for the other colonies to join in an^* such design, so nothing could be more 
against their own int-:rest : For. if New-England should ever attempt to be in- 
fiependcnt of this kingdom, the stopping their supplying: the sujrar islands, and 
coasting and fishing trade, would arive'them to the utmost difficulties to sub- 
sist as aforesaid ; and of conscciuence the part they have in that trade would 
fall into hands of other colonies, which would greatly increase their riches. 
But if some turbulent spirited men should ever be capable of raising any de- 
fection, a .small siquadron of light frigates would entirely cut off their trade, 
and if that diti not do, the gjovernment would be forced, contrary to their prac- 
tice, to do what other nations do of choice, viz. place standing forces among 
them to keep them in order, and oblige them to raise money to pay them. We 
do not mention this with any apprehension that ever they will give occasion^ 
but to shew the consequences that must naturally follow. " 

*' * Some persons who endeavour to represent this colony in the worst light, 
would persuade us they would put themselves under a foreign power, rather 
than not gratify their resentments.' &c. 

** * Now as people have been filled with fears, that the colonies, if encoura- 
ged to raise roue:h materials, would set up for themselves ; a little regulation 
would remove all those jealousies out of the way, as aforesaid,' &c. 

" * It is to be hoped this method would allay the heat that some people hare 
shewn (without reason] for destroying the ironworks in the plantations, and 
pulling down all their foiges ; takinff away in a violent manner^ tJieir estates 
and properties^ preventing the husbandmen from getting their plovgh-shares^ 
carts^ or oilier utennls mended ; destroying the manufacture ofship buildir^^ 
by depriving them of the libert}' of making bolts, spikes, or other things 
projnjer for carrying on that work ; by which article, returns are made for pur- 
chasing woollen manufactures, which is of more than ten times the pn>tit that 
18 brotig^ht into the kingdom by the exports of iron manufactures.' 

*' ' The present age is so far unacquainted with the cause of the increase of 
our riches, that they rather interrupt than encourage it, and insteatlof enlarg- 
ing, lay hold of some small trillirs: things, which they think may touch their 
private interest, rather than pronx^ie the general good ; and if they think any 
Commodity from the plantations interferes with something we have at home, 
some hasty step is taken to prewnt it ; so that for the sake of saving a penny » 
we often deprive ourselves of things of a thousand times the value." " 

"The report made in 17.31, at the command of the British Par- 
liament, by the BoanI of Trade and Plantations, concerning the 
*' ti-ades carried on. and manufactures set up, in tiic colonics,^' betrays 
iwj^hdisqniotndo. and nn^ommend-^that. *• some expedient be fallen 
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upOB to direct the thoughts of the colonists from undertakings of this 
kind ; so much the rather, because these manufacturer in process of 
time, may be carried on in a greater degree, unless an early stop be 41* * 
put to their progi-ess." The report carefully notes tliat in New-- - 
l^ngland " by a paper mill set up three years ago, thcv make to th«'; 
value of 200/. sg. yearly ^ The measui-es adopted by the parlia- 
ment in 1732 and 1733, were symptomatic of tlie morbid sensibiUty 
common to all classes of politicians as well as traders. By the act 
" for the better securing and encouraging the trade of his majesty's 
sugar colonies in America," the interests of New-Englana wer% 
sacrificed to those of the sugar planters. 

*• The petition of Rhode-Island and Providence, against tlie sugar 
€X>lony bill, occasioned a debate in the House of Commons in 1733, 
some parts of which deserve to be copied as interesting in a doubl* 
point of view. 

" * Sir John Barnard moved for leave to bring up the petition.—* 

** ' Sir VVm. Yon^e said, I norust take notice of one thing which I have obseirod 
in the petition. They therein tell us, that as to the bill now depending be- 
fore us, they apprehend it to be against their charter. This, I must say, is 
somethiog very extraordinary ; and in mv opinion, looks veiy like aiming at 
an independence, and disclairomg the authority and jurisdiction of this House, 
as if this Hoube had not a power to tax them, or to make any laws for the 
legulating the affairs of their colonies ; therefore if there were no other reason 
(or our not receiving the petition, on this single account 1 should be against it.* 

*' * Mr. Winnington — I nope the petitioners have no charter which debars this 
House from taxing them as well as any other subjects of this nation. 1 am sure 
they can have no such charter.' 

*^^* Sir John Barnard alleged that the language of the {letitioners was '' that 
they humbly conceive, that the hill now depending, if passed into a law^ 
would be highly prejudicial to their charter.'* It may be tnat this House has 
sometimes refused to receive petitions from some parts of Britain, agaisst 
duties to be laid on ; but this can be no reason why the petition 1 have now in 
my hand should be rejected. The people in every part of Britain have a 
representative in this House, who is to take care of their particular interest — 
and they may, b^ means of their representative in this House, offer what 
seasons they think proper against any duties to be laid on. But the 
people who are the present petitioners, have no particular representatives iii 
this House, therefore, they have no other way of applying or offering their 
reasons to this House, hut in the way of being heara at the bar of the House* 
by their agent here in Enscland. Therefore, the case of this petition is au 
exception.^ 

*^ ' The question being put for bringing up the petition, passed in the nega- 
tive.' — {Parliamentary History.) 

" The trade of the northern colonies with the foreign West India 
Islands, woidd have been totally prohibited, according to the prayer 
of the sugar planters, had not the parliament apprehended distant 
consequences, of a nature incompatible with the general British 
policy as to France.* The spirit of the legislation under review, is 



AccoQQt of the European Settlements ia America, vol. ii. p. 179. Moreover, 
to the same authority, ^ The nortbero colcniei declared* tha^ if they irert 
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strikingly (^vempfilied in the law of 1 732, to prevent the ' exportation' 
of bats out of the plantations in America, and to n*strain tlie number 

. fcvof apprentices taken by the hat makers, in the said plantations, &c.' 
So also, in the act of 1750, prohibiting, under severe penalties, the 
erection of any slitting-milh plntinp:-for^, or furnace for making 
steel, &c. Heavy comolamts were made in Great Britain, that the 
people of New-Englana '* not satisfied w ith carrjing out their own 
pitKluCe, had become caniers for the other colonies." The injustice 
of tlic restraints imposed or solicited, may be understood from the 
cimimstance tliat New-England had no staple to exchan^ for the 
Bri&h manufactures. 

*' These n^traints, — ^tliose relating to manufactures, at least, wei-e 
as unnecessary, as vexatious and unjust. Our experience since tlie 

\- sepai'ation, has demonstrated the extravagance of the apprehensions 
of the mother comitry, when refenxnl to New-England at the beginning, 
tlie last centuiy* The selfistiness must have been extreme, the 
jc^Jousy exquisite, wliich generated the phantonts of an independent 
omjure and rival manufactures in that quarter, at so early a period. 
TMopniions of Adam Smith, concerning; the British legislation gen- 
erally, in the case of the American colonics, carry with them an 
authority not to be resisted, and belong especiaUy to an exposition, 
such as the one in which I am engaged. 

" * The policy of Europe lias veiy little to boast of» either in the original 
establbhment, or so far as concerns their internal government, in the subse- 
quent prosperity of tke colonies of America.' 

^' ' Folly and injustice seem to have been the principles which presided 
over^ and directed the first project of establishing those colonies ; the folly of 
bunting; after gold and silver mines, and the injustice of coveting the posses- 
sion ofa countiy whose harmless natives, far from harii^ ever iinured the 
people of Europe, had received the first adventurers with every mark of kind- 
ness and ha<:pita]ity.'' 

*' * The adventurers, indeed, who formed some of the latter establishments, 
joined to the chimerical pnuect of finding gold and silver mines, other motives 
more reasonable and more laudable ; but even these motives do very little 
iKMiour to the policy of Europe.' 

*' * The English Puritans^ restrained at home, fled for freedom to America : 
and established there the four govemnients of New-England. The English 
Catholics treated with much greater injustice, established that of Maryland ; 
the Cbi^kcn* that of Penns;^ Ivania, kc. &c.* 

**- Pfbe government of England contributed scarce any thira; towards effec- 
tuating the establishment of some of its most important copies in North 
Amenca.^ 

" * When those establishments were effectuated, and had become so consid- 
erable as to attract the attention of the mother countiy, the first regulations 
which she made with reganl to ihem had always in view to keep to herself the 
monopoly of their commerce ; to confine their market, and to enlarge her own 



ileprived of lo fcreal a brnacb of their trade, it ma^t necpstifate tUejn to the ell(al))i^h• 
mentof manufaCtam. For, if they were cut off from their foreign trade, they nerer 
t'oidd purchase in England the many thioga for the use or the ornament of Ji/e, whirk 
rSej have from thence, kr^ 
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4t tbeir expense, and cansequtntly ratlur fo dotnp and discourage^ ihan to 
.fuieken and Jormard the Course of their prosperity. In the diflerent ways in 
which this monopoly has been exercised, consists one of the most essential 
iLifferences in the policy of the different European nations with regard to their 
tolonies. The beH of them all^ that of hlneland^ is only somezehat less illib* 
tral and oppressive than that of any of the rest.^ 

^' *' England purchased, by some ot her subjects who felt uneasy at-liome, a 
great estate in a distant country. The price indeed was very small, and 
instead of thirty years purchase, the ordinary price of land in tlie present 
times, it amounted to little more than the expense of the different equipments 
which made the first discoveir, reconnoitered the coast, and took a fictitious 
possession of the country. The land ivas good and of great extent, and the 
cultivators having plenty of good ground to work upon, and being for some 
time at liberty to sell their produce where they, pleased, became, in the 
course of little more than thirty orlbrtv years, (^between 1620 and IGGO) so 
numerous and thriving a people, that tne shop-keepers and <jthcr traders of 
Eracland, wished to secure to themselves the monopoly of tlieir custom. 
Without pretending, therefore, that they had paid any part, either -of the 
original purchase money, or of the subsequent expense of improvement, they 
petitioned the parliament that the cultivators of America might, for the future, 
be confined to their shop ; first, for buying all the goods which they wanted 
from Europe ; and, second!]^, for selling all such parts of their own produce 
as tliose traders might find it convenient to but/, for they did not fiud it con- 
venient to buy e veiy part of it. Some ]Tarts of it imported into England might 
have interfered with some of the trades which they themselves carried on at 
home. Those particular parts of it, therefore, 'they were willing that the col- 
onists should sell whcrx^ they could ; tlie farther off the better; and, upon 
that account, proposed that their market should be con^ned to the countries 
south of Cape Fmisterre. A clause in the famous act of navigation establish- 
-ed this truly shop-keeper proposal into a law.' 

*' ' The maintenance pl^tliis n^onopoly has bitherto been the principal, or 
more properly, perhaps, the sole end ancf purpose of the dominion which Great 
Britain assumes ov^r her colonies. It is the priticipal badge of their depend- 
ency, and it is the sole fruit which has hitherto been gathered from that depend- 




encourages m America the manuraciures 01 pig 
bar iron, by .exempting them from duties, to which the tike commodities are 
cubject, wlieii imported from any other country, she imposes an absolute pro- 
hibition upon the erection of steel-furnaces and slit-mills in any of her Ameri- 
can plantations. She will not suffer her colonies to work in those mote refined 
manufactures even of their own consumption ; but insists upon tbeir purchasing 
of her merchants and manufacturers all goods of this Jcind, which tliey hav« 
occasion for.* 

'* ' She prohibits the exportation from one province to another by water, and 
even the carriage by land on horseback v>r m a <:art, of ha-ts, of woolt and 
woollen goods, of the produce of America ; a regulation which effectQaliy 
prevents the establishment of any manufacture of such commodities for dis* 
4ant sale, and confines the industry of her colonists in this way to such 
coarse and household manufactures, as a private family generally maices for its 
own use, or for that of some of its neighbours in the same province.* 

" * To prohibit a great people, htHtever^ from making all that they can of 
every pari of their own produce, or from employing their stock and industry m 




establishing 

improvement, a regard to their own interest would, probably, nave prevented 
ikem from doing so. In their present state of improvemeDt. those pr^ibltiom, 
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pei-haps, wiiiiout cramping their industry, or restraining it from any cmplojr 
ment to whicli it would have gone of its own accord, are only impertinent badges 
of slavery imposed upon them, without any sufficient reason, by the groundless 
jealousy nf the merchants and manufacturers of ike mother country,* 

*' *" Of the greater paH of the regulations concerning the colony trade, the 
merchants who carry it on, it must be observed, have been the principal 
advisers. We must not wonder, therefore, if, in the greater part of them, 
their interest has been more coa^idered than either that of the colonies or that 
of the mother country. In their exclusive privilege of supplying the colonies 
with all the ^fx-nis which they wanted from Europe, and of purchasing all sucb 
parts of their surpJuf) produce as could not interfere with any of the trades 
^vhich they themselves carried on at home, the interest of the colonics was 
sacrificed to the interests of those merchants.' 

" As the plantations advanced in niunlx*rs, strength, wealth, and 
manufactui'es, they awakened a still mon* lively distmst, aiid jealous 
vigilance, in the motlier countrv-. In 1 7 1 5, a Lill was brought into 
the House of Commons to aooUsh alt the charter governments ; 
ag^nst which tyrannical project, the agent of Massachusetts, Duni- 
mcr, published an elaborate and masterly pamjDhlet. One of th^ 
sections of his " Defence of the New-Engfand Cliarters," is headed 
thus, — " The objection that the charter colonies will grow gi*eat and 
formidable, answered :'? — and the author details, with much anxiety, 
the circumstances which, in his opinion, establishexl the probability 
of the reverse. He begins liis argiiment with stating, *' 1 nere is one 
thing I have heard often urged agauist the colonies, and indeed, it is 
what one meets from people of all conditions and oualitins. 'Ti^ 
said, that their increasing numbers and wealth, joinefi to tlieir great 
distance from Great Britain, will civc them an opportunity, in tlir 
coiu*se of some years, to throw off their dependence on the nation, 
and declare themselves a free state* if not curbed in time. I have 
often wondered to hear some great men profess their belief of the 
feasibleness of this, &c." In 1740, the House of (.'ommons voted, 
upon tiie complaint preferred by the general court of Massachusetts^ 
against Governor Belcher, for denying to them the (hsi)osal of the 
public monies, — "That the complaint, contained in the New-England 
memorial and petition, was frivolous and groundless ; an liigli msult 
upon his majesty's government, and tending to shake off the depend- 
ency of the said colony upon this kingdom, to which, by law and 
right, they are and ought to be subject." When the general court 
ventured to censiire one of their agents, Mr. Dimbar, for giving 
evidence before Parliament on the bill for the Ixjtter securing th% 
trade of the sugar colonics, the House of Commons voted, nem. 
con. — " That the presuming to call any person to account, or pass a 
censure upon him ; for evidence given by such person before that 
House, was an audacious proceedings and an high \iolation of die 
privileges of that House." 

" To lessen the danger, or obviate new hazards, for her sovereignty 
and monopoly, England embraced the policy, of confining tlie settle- 
Qi^nts in North America as much as possible to the sea roast. The 
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great points of preventing tlie French power from being itnmoveably 
established at their back, and over the whole vast intenor ; of secur- 
ing the Atlantic provinces not only from this evil, but from tlicir cruel 
scourge — ^thc Indians ; of opening the fruitful and beautiful countries 
beyond the Appalachian mountains to English cultivation and em* 
pire, were all postponed to views, of which it is difficult to say whether 
they were more selfish or short sighted. The plan of a colony on thn 
Oiuo, for salutary and noble purposes, was conceived in America in 
the middle of the last century, submitted fruitlessly to the British 
government in 1768, and offered* anew by Dr. Franklin, in 1770, 
with the engagement on the part of the projectors, to be at the whole 
expense of establishing and maintaining tlie civil achninistration of 
the country to be settled. A few extracts from the two Reports* of 
the Board of Trade and Plantations, on the subject, to the Ijords of 
the privy council, will explain the favourite system in relation to the 
plantations. 

" * And first with regard to the policy, we take leave to remind your \onl- 
ships of that principle ivhich was adopted by this Board, and approved and 
cominned by bis majesty, immediately after the treaty of Paris, viz. the 
confining the western extent of settlements to such a distance from tbesea 
coast, as that those settlements should lie within the reach of Hie trade and 
commerce of this kingdom^ upon which the strength and riches of it depend ; 
and also of the exercise of that authority and jurisdiction, which was conceived 
to be necessary for the preservation otthc colonies, in a due subordination to, 
and dependence upon, the mother countiy ; and these we apprehend to hive 
been two capital objects of his majesty* s proclamation of the 7th of October, 
1763, by wnich his majesty declares it to be his royal will and pleasure, to 
reserve, under his sovereignty, protection, and dominion, for the use of the 
Indians, all the lands not included within the three new governments, the lim- 
its of which are described therein, as also all the lands and territories lying to 
the westward of the sources of the rivers which shall fall into the sea from the 
west and north-west, and by which all persons are forbid to make any pur- 
chases or settlements whatever, or to take possession of any of the lands above 
reserved, witliout special license for that purpose.' 

^' 'The same principles of policy, in reference to settlements at so great a 
distance from the sea coast as to be out of the reach of ail advantageous inter- 
coune with this kii^dom, continne to exist in their full force and spirit; and 
tho/ugk various propositions for erecting new colonies in the interior parts of 
America have Beeny in consequence of this extension of the boundarif /tnc, nco- 
jniUed to the consideration of government^ (particularly in that part ot the coun- 
tiy wherein are situated the lands now prayed for, with a view to that objectj 
yet the dangers and disadvant^es of complying with such proposals have been 
stb obvious, as to defeat every attempt made for carrying them into execution.' 

"The commander hi chief of his majesty's forces in North 
America, wrptoin 1769, to Lord Hillsborough, who presided over the 
colonial department ; — 

*' ' As to increasing the settlements to respectable provinces, and to coloni- 
zation in general terms in the remote counlnes, I conceive it altogether incon- 
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sittieot with sound pulley. I do not apprehend the inhabitants coald have ai^ 
commodities to barter lor manufactures, except skins and furs, which will nat- 
'urally decrease as the country increases in people, and the deserts are culti- 
vated ; so that in the course of a few years, necessity would force them t« 
provide manufactures of some kind for themselves ; and when all connexion 
upheld by commerce with the mother countiy shall cease, it may be expect- 
ed that an independency in her government will soon follow. The laying 
open new tracts of fertile country in moderate climates might lessen the pres- 
ent supply of the commodities of America, for it is the passion of eveiy man to 
be a landholder, and the people have a natural disposition to rove in search of 
good land, however distant.' 

" llie Royal governor of Georgia, is quotefl with great doference 
by the Lords ol IVadc, as liaviiig written to them tlms : 

*' ' This matter, my lords, of granting large bodies of land in the back parts 
of any of his majesty's northern colonies, appears to me in a very serious and 
alaraiing light ; and I humbly conceive, naay be attended with the greatest 
and worst of consequences ; lor, my lords, if a vast territory be granted to any 
sQi of gentlemen, who really mean to people it, and actually do so, it must 
draw and carry out a great number of people from Great Britain ; and 1 ap- 
prehend, they will soon become a kind of separate and independent people^ 
who will set up for themselves ; that they will soon have manufactures of their 
own, &c. : in process of time, they will become foi^nidable enough to oppose 
his majesty *s authority, &c.' 

" Mr. Mills, in liis " History of British India," uses this era- 
yhatic lan^iage. *If it were ix>ssible for tlie Enghsh govemnieiH 
to learn wisdom by exi^c^rience, wliich governments rarely do, it 
might at last see, with regrc^t, some of the effects of that illiberal, 
cowanlly, and short-sighted policy, under which it has taken the 
most solicitous precautions to prevent the settlejnent of Englishmen ; 
trombhng, forsooth, lest Englishmen, if allowt^ to settle in ludia^ 
should detest and cjist off its yoke V 

" 'It is wonderful to see how the English government, every now 
and then, voluntarily plac4?s itself in the station of a gpvernment ex- 
isting in opposition to the people, a government wliich hates, because 
it dreads tiie people, and is hated by them in its turn. Its deport- 
ment with regaixl to the resiilence of the Englishmen in India, speaks 
these unfavourable sentiments v\ith a force wliich language could 
not easily possess.' 

" I am mvself unable de\'ise a juster, or strongjer commentary 
upon the policy towards the Nortii American colonies, tlian is fur* 
lushed in tlie lolknnng general observation of the Eklinburgh critics, 
in allusion to the case of India. * We cannot conceive any thing 
more discrecUtable to a government, than to place itself in opposition 
to a measure, conducive, and almost essential to the prosperity of a 
great empire, men;ly because it would be attended with a chance, 
at some (listant period, of a curtailment of the extent of its domin- 
ions.' 

" We ought not to forget the eloquent condemnation of the pre- 
hension of 1 ?'h\. prononnrod by Sir James Mackintosh, in the. House 
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of Commons, a condemnation equally due to his majc5?ty's proclama- 
tiouof the 7th October, 1763, and to the system of the Lords of 
Trade. ^ The western frontier of North American cultivation is 
the part of the globe in which civilization is niaking the most rapid 
wad extensive conauests on the wilderness. It is the point where 
the race of man is the most progressive. To forbid tlio purchase of 
land from the savages, is to anest the progress of mankind. — More 
barbarous than the Norman t^yrants, who affoi-ested great tracts of 
arable land for their sport, mmisters attempted to stipulate that a 
territory quite as great as the British Islands, should be doomed ta 
an eternal desert. They latioured to prevent millions of freemen 
and Christians from coming into existence. To perjjetuate the 
English authority in two vroririccs, a large part of North America 
was for ever to be a wilderness. The American ncgociators, by 
their renstance to so insolent and extravagant a demand, maintain- 
tained the common cause of civilized men.'* 

" Emigration to the colonies proved, from the outset, a subject of 
alarm for the mother country. Her apprehension from it was two- 
fold; of her own depopulation, and the translation and decline of her 
manufactures.. 

" Precautions were taken against two great an efflux from the 
bngdom to America, even in the time of James I, and wxrc renew- 
ed on several occasions in that of his successsor. The circum- 
stance Ls noticed by Hume in the following terms : — ' The Puri- 
tans, restrained in England, shipped themselves off for America, and 
hid there tlie foundations of a government, which possessed all the 
liberty, both civil and religious, of which they found themselves de- 
prived in their native country* But their enemies unwilling that 
tliey should any where enjoy ease and contentment, and dreading^ 
peninps, the dangerous consequences of so disaffected a colony, pre- 
vailed with the king to issue a proclamation, debarring these devo- 
tees access^ even into those inhospitable deserets.' 

" In. 1637, a proclamation was issued by Charles I, ^to resfrain 
the disorderly transporting of his majesty^s subjects to the colonies 
without leave;' and in 1638, another, 'commanding owners and 
masters of vessels, that they do not fit out any with passengers and 
pro\lsions to New-England, without license from the Commissioners 
of Plantations.' One incident of the operation of this interdict ha* 
attracted the notice of all the historians, and is thus strikingly told by 
Robertson. 
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The numberof the emigrants to America drew the attention of goven)" 
aient, aod appeared so formidable, that a proclamation was issued, prohibit* 
ing masters or ships from carrying passei^ers to New-England, without special 
permission. On many occasions tnis injunction was eluded or disregarded, 
ralally for the king, it operated with full cflfect in one instance. Sir Arthur Has- 
lerig, John Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, and some other persons, whose prin- 
ciples and views coincided with theirs, impatient to enjoy those civil and 

^Speech on the Tretir with America— April, 18ir, 
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religious liberties, wpicb the v struggled in vain to obtain in Great Britaio, hired 
5ome ships to carry them ana their attendants to New-England. Bv order of 
oouncil, an embrago was laid on these when on the point of sailing ; and 
Charles, far from suspectinfi" that the future revolutions m his kingdoms were 
to be excited and directed by persons in such an humble sphere of lile, tbrci* 
biy detained the men destined to overturn his throne, and to terminate his days 
'' ?^f; by a violent death.' 

" The rcMluclion of the foiin^ss of Louisbourc;, in 1 745, by the colonial 
troops, — ^the twenty-five thousand soldiers whom the colonies furnish- 
ed and maintainecl in the war of 1755, — ^tlie four hundred privateers 
fitted out in their ports during the same period, to cruise against 
FiTUch property, — the large simis wliich they advanced, beyond 
their fair pit)jx)rtion, to the military chest, — the considerable aids in 
men and provisions, which they sent to the West Indies, — the im- 
Dortant, principal share which they had in the overthrow of the 
French power m North America, and in the consequent, unexam- 
j)lf d glory and aggrandizement of England, — ^these splendid efibrts 
and services, extorted annual tlianks from the British parliament, and 
encomiums fromtlie ministry: But they awakened no real grati- 
tude, and won no solid marks of favour. The old jealousy was irri- 
tated; and a keener cin^dity excited, by such supposed evidences 
of povvcr and wealth : Tlie design so long formed of discharging upon 
the colonies a part of the load of taxation under which Britian ^roan- 
f>d, and of fastening a military yoke upon their necks, was only con- 
fiimed and ripened, by their generous and excessive exertions for the 
t riumph of the mother countrj* over her great rival. Tliis eflect was 
(juickly visible in the stamp-act of 1 765 ; and the scheme of subjuga- 
tion, though inteimitted for a moment, was soon made evident by the 
levival of that act, and the train of desperate attempts upon the hber- 
tiesand spirit of the colonies, which the Declaration of Independence 
has engraven on the memory of every American. 

"The views and dispositions of the British ministr\% from the year 
1763, until the sword was drawn, and during the stniggle, are so 
well known, as scarcely to call for illustration from historj*. It is 
alike notorious and confessed, that the majority of the Britisn nation 
partook in them, and finally consented to the recognition of .Vmeri- 
can indejwndence, not from any change of feelings, but from momen- 
tary exhaustion and discoui-agement. As the determination of the 
colonies to resoil to amis, became apparent, and after the lupture 
was complete, the jealousy of dominion and monopoh , and the dread 
of future rivahy, Iieighlened into rage, and no longer restrained by 
immediate interest, were vented in eveiy variety of passionate and 
resentful expression. ' 1 must maintain,^ said a ministerial leader in 
the House of J^ords, in the di^bate of the 26th October, 1 775, on tlie 
king^s speech, " that it \\ ould have been better that America had never 
been known, than that a great consolidated empire should exist inde- 
pendent of Gix^at Britiiui.' " 
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SECTION II. 

t 

»?ElfTS WHICH HAPPENED BETWEEN 1751 AND 1763, THE PERIOjJf 

or THE FRENCH WAR. 






Though not in strict chronological order we begin with—* ' *' 

THE ALBANY PLAN OF UNION. 

Of this Plan, often referred to, but little is generally known. — ^The 
fcllowing authentic account of it, is abridged from the Works of Dn 
Franklin, who was its principal Author. 

This Congress, for reasons which will appear in the sequel, 
was called By tlie crown, and may be consiaered as the germ ot 
that laner congress, called by the freemen of our country, whiclt 
twenty-five years after, declared thirteen united colonies, to be free, 
indevendent and United States. Had the Albany Plan been approved 
by tJie crown, we might still have been colonies to Great Britain. 

ALBANY PAPERS. 

Cootaining^, I. Reasons and Motives on which the Plan of LfNiorr for the Col- 
oifiKB was formed ;-^l I. Reasons against Partial Unions ;^1I. The Plan 
of Uoion drawn hy B. F. and unanimously agreed to by the Commissioner? 
ffom New Hampshire, Massachusetts' Bay, Rhode Island, New Jersey, 
Maiyland, and Pennsylvania,* met in Congress at Albany, in July, 1754, to 
consider of the best Means of defending the Kind's Dominions in America, 
kc m war beii^ then apprehended ;t with the Reasons or Motives for the 
PJao. 

I. Seasons and Motives on which the Plan of Union was formed* 

TTie commissioners from a number of the northern colonies being 
met at Albany, and considering the difficulties that have always at- 
tended the most necessary general measures for the common de- 
fence, or for the annoyance ofUie enemy, when they were to be car- 
ried through the several particulai* assemblies of all the colonies ; 

* Thii plan wu ioteoded for all the colooiea ; but, commissioners from aome of 
fliea not attending;, their cosfeat to it was not, in this respect, uuiversally expressed. 
Goremor Pownall, however, says, * That he had an opportuiiit j of conversing with, 
nd kaowing the sentiments of the commissiooers* * ap^ioiiited by their respective pffO. 
nnoet, to attend this congrBtt, to which they were ^-alled by the crown ;' *of leam- 
■g rrom their experience and judgment, the actual state of the Jlmeriran husioess and 
iMereft; lund of hearing amongst them, the grounds and rpasom of that Jimtritan 
Usino, which they then bad under deliberation, and transmitted the plan of to England;^ 
•ed, h^ adds, in another place, * that the sentiments of our colonies were collected in an 
VthMtic manner on this subject in the plan proposed by Dr. Franklin, and unanimous- 
ly agteed to in congress.' 

t Dr. Franklin, Governor Hu<( hinson, and Governor Pownall Wf r<» roemh^n of thi^ 
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some assemblies being befoi-c at variance with their gpvern6rs 6r 
councils, and the several branches of the government not on terms 
ofdoinc business with eachotlier; others taking the cwpportiinitj', 
when their concurrence is wanted, to push for favourite laws, pow- 
ers, or points tliat they think could not at other times be obtained, 
and so creating disputes and quarrels ; one assembly waiting to sec^ 
what another will do, bein^ afraid of doing n\pre than its share, or 
desirous of doing less ; or refusing to do any tiling, because its coun- 
try is not at pn^sent so much ex|X)sed as others, or because another 
will reap more immediate advantage ; from one or other of which 
causes, the assembhes of six (out of seven) colonies applied to, had 
granted no assistance to Virginia^ when lately invaded by the French^ 
though purposely convened, and the importance of the occasion ear- 
nestly urged uix)n them : considering moreover, that one principal 
encouragement to the French, in invading and insulting the BritisI) 
American dominions, was their knowledge of our disunited state, 
and of our weakness arising from such want of union ; and that from 
hence different colonies were, at different times, extremely harassed, 
and put to great expence both of blood and treasure, who would 
have remained in peace, if the enemy had had cause to fear the 
drawing on themselves the resentment and power of the whole ; thf 
said commissioners, considering also tlie present incroachnient? 
of the French, and the mischievous consequendes that may be ex- 
pected from tlieni, if not op{x>sed with our force, came to an unam- 
moiis resolution, — That an union of the colonies is absolutely nccessa- 
ryfor their preservation. 

riic manner of fonning and establislung this union was the nexi 
point. When it was considered that the colonies were seldom al! 
in equal danger at the same time, or equally near the danger, oi 
equally sensible of it ; tliat some of them had particular interests U 
manage, with which an union might interfere ; and that they >ven 
extremely jealous of each other; — ^it was thought impracticable tc 
obtain a joint agreement of all the colonies to an union, in which tin 
exjience and burthen of defending any of them should be dividec 
among them all ; and if ever acts of assembly in all the colonic 
could be obtained for that puqx)se, yet as any colony, on the leas 
dissatisfaction, might repeal its own act and thereby withdraw itsel 
from the union, it wouM not be a stable one, or such as could be de 
pended on : lor if only one colony should, on any disgust withdrav 
ttaelf, others might think it unjust and une(iual that they, by contin 
uing in the union, should be at the expence of rlefending a colon; 
which refused to bear its proj>ortionable part, ;r:i I would therefor 
one after another withdraw, till the whole crumbif d into its origina 
iiarts. — Theretore the commissionei-s came to aiiorlver previous resc 
lution, viz. That it was necessary the union should be established b 
act of Pa rliamcnt. 

1 hey then proceeded to sketch out a ploji of union, wliich the 
did in a plain and concise manner, just sulTicicnt to shew their sentl 
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\Xim\s of the kind opinion that would best suit the circumstances of 
the colonies, be most agreeable to the people, and n:iost effectuallv 
promote his Majesty's service and the general interest of the British 
empire. — ^This was respectfully sent to the assembUes of the several , 
colonies for their consideration, and to receive such alterations aoidi ^^ 
improvements as they sliould tliink fit and necessary ; after which it "^ 
was proposed to l>e transmitted to England to be perfected, and tJtie 
establishment of it there humbly solicited. 
This was as much as the commissioners could do. 

IL Reasons against partial Unions. 

Some of the Commissioners proposed to " form tiie colonies mto 
two ortliree distinct unions;" but this proposal was overruled for rea- 
sons which arc given at large under this head in the original, but 
which are onutted here, as not important lo our purpose. 

III. Plan of a proposed Union of the ^et^eral colonies of Massachtisett's Bay, 
New-Hampsnire, Connecticut, Rhode- Island, New- York, New- Jersey, 
Pennsylvania ^Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina tor 
their mutual aefence and security, and for extending the British settlements 
in North America. 

It Is proposed — That humble application be made for an act of Parliament 
ttChreatDritatny by virtue of which one general government may be formed 
iuAmeriea^ including all the said colonies, within and linder which government 
each colony may retain its present constitution, except in the particular 
wherein a change may be directed by the said act, as hereafter follows. 

President General j and Grand Council. 

That the said general government be administered by a President General 
to be appointed and supported by the crown ; and a Grand Council to be 
chosen by the representatives of the people of the several colonies met in their 
respective assemblies. 

Election of Members. 

Membcn for the grand council, shall be chosen in the fbllowing proportion^ 
that b to say, 



MoMsachuseWs Bay t 7 

J{e9-Hampthirt 2 

OmnectiaU 5 

Rkode-btand 2 

Nem- York 4 



Pennsylvania 6 

Maryland 4 

Virginia 1 

North (jaroUna 4 

South Carolina 4 



48 

Place of First Meeting. 

Who diaU meet for the first time at the city of Philadelphia in Pennsylva- 
nia, being called by the President General as Boon as conveDiently may bf 
mr bis appointmeot* 
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New Election. 

That there shall be a new electiou of the members of the Gcand Council 
•ver7 three years ; and od the death or resig^tion of any member, his place 
sbalfbe supplied by a new choice at the next sitting of the assembly of thie 
colony he represented. 

Proportion of Members after the first three years. 

That after the first three years, when the proportion of money arisine out of 
each colony to the general treasury can be known, the number of memoers to 
be chosen for each colony shall from time to time, in all ensuing elections, b^ 
regulated by that proportion (yet so as that the number |o be chosen by aojr 
dne provinpe be not more than seven, nor less than two.) 

Meetings of the Grand Council, and Call. 

That the Grand Council shall meet once in every year, and oftener If occa-t 
iion require, at such 'time and place as they shalf adjourn to at the last pre- 
ceding meeting, or as they shall be called to meet at by ihe President General 
on any emergency ; he havine first obtained in writing the consent of seven of 
the meitibers to such call, ana sent due and timely notice to the whole. 

Contmuance. 

That tbe Grand Council have power to choose their speaker ; and sbaM 
neither be dissolved^ prorogued, nor continued sitting longer than six weeks at 
One time ; witbout tbeir own consent or the special command of the crows. ' 

Member^s Allowance. 

That the members of the Grapd Council shall be allowed for tbeir senrice 
ten shillings sterling jverciiieiii, during their session and journey to and from the 
place of meeting ; twenty miles to be reckoned a day's journey. 

Assent of President General and his Duty. 

That the assent of the President General be requisite to all acti of the 
Grand Codncil ; and that it be hid office and duty to cause them to be car^ 
tied into execution. 

Power of President General and Grand Council. TVeaties of 

Peace and War. 

That the President General, with the advice of tbe Grand Council, hold or. 
direct all Indian treaties in which the general interest of tbe colonies may be 
xoDceroed ; and make peace or declare war with Indim nations. 

Indian Trade. 

That they make such laws as they judge necessary for regulating all Indian 
trade. 

Indian Purchases. 
That they make all purchases iGnom Indians fi»r the crown, of lands not noir 
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mdiin the bounds of particular colonies or that shall not l>e within tfa^ir bounds 
when some of them are reduced to more convenient dimensions. 

New Settlements. 

That they make ^w settlements on mch purchases by granting lands id th« 
King's name, reserving a quit-rent to the crown for the use of the general 
treasury. 

Laws to govern them. 

That they make laws for regpulating and governing such new settlements, 
till the crown shah think fit to form them into particular governments. 

Raise Soldiers and equip Vessels^ Sfc. 

Tkal they raise and pay soldiers and build forts for the defence of any of 
the GoloDies, and equip vessels of force to guard the coasts and protect the 
trade OD the ocean, lakes, or great rivers ; but they shall not impress m^n iii 
any coloiQr without the consent of tb^ legislatiire. 

Power to make Laws^ lay Duties, Sfc* 

That for these purposes they have power to make laws, and lay and levyr 
luch general duties, imMrts, or taxes, as to them shall appear most equal and 
just, (considering the ability and other circumstances of the inhabitants in the 
sevenl colonies,) and such as may be collected with the least inconvenience tq 
the people ; rather discouragfng luxuiy, than loading industiy with unneces« 
saiy burthjens. 

General Treasurer and Particular Treasurer. 

That they may appoint a General Treasurer and Particular Treasurer in 
€fich government when necessary ; and from time to time inay order the sum^ 
Wk the treasuries of each government into the general treasury ; or draw on 
them for special payments, as they find most convenient. 

Money how to issue. 

. Tet no money tq issue but by joint orders of the President General and 
Araad Council; except where sums have been appropriated to particular 
purpom^ and the President General is previously impowered by an act to 
draw ^ such sums. 

* 

Accounts. 

That the general AiSoounts shall b^ yearly settled and reported to the several 
assemblies. 

Quorum. 

That a quorum of the Grand Council impowered to act with the President 
Geo^il, m consist of twenty-five memben ; among vfhom there shall be one 
OT oioit fiom a majority of the colonies. 
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V Laws to be transmitted. 

That the laws made by them for the purposes aforesaid shall not be resug- 
nant, but, as near as may be, agreeable to the laws of England, and shall be 
transmitted to the King in council for approbation as soon as may be after their 
passing ; and if not disapproved withm three years ailer presentation, to re- 
main in force. 

Death of the President General. 

That in case of the death of the- President General, the speaker of the 
Grand Council for the time being shall succeed, and be vested with the same 
powers and authorities, to continue till the King's pleasure be known. 

Officers /low appointed. 

That all military commission officers, whether for land or sea service* to 
act under this general constitution, shall be nominated by the President Gen- 
eral ; but the approbation oi the Grand Council is to be obtained, before they 
receive their commissions. And all civil officers are to be nominated by the 
Grand Council, and to receive the President General's approbation before 
they officiate. 

Vacancies how supplied. 

»• 
But In case of vacancy by death, or removal of any officer civil or militaiy 
under this constitution, the governor of the province in which such vacancy 
happens, may appoint ii)l tl^ pleasure of the President General and Grand 
Council can be known. 

Each Colony may defend itself on emergency^ Sfc. 

^ That the particular military as well as civil establishments in each colony 
remain in their present state, the general constitution notwithstanding ; and 
that on sudden emergencies any colony ma^ defend itself and lay the accounts 
of expence thence arising before the President General and general council, 
who may allow and order payment of the same as far as they judge such ac- 
counts just and reasonable. 

The foregcMng Plan of Union was sent home to tlie Government, 
for approbation. It was, however, rejected, and another si^pnitted 
by the English Minister, proposing that *^ the governors of tdl the 
colonies, attended bv one or two members of their reroective* coun- 
cils, should assembfe, and concert measures for the defence of the 
whole, erect forts where thiey judged proper, and raise what troops 
they thought necessary, witli power to draw on the treasury here for 
the sums uiat shoidd be wanted, and the treasury to be reimbursed by 
a tax laid on the colonies by act of Parliament.'*^ 

This new plan being communicated by Governor Shirley to Dr. 
Franklin, who was then in Boston, the Dr. in several letters states 
his objections to it, which are supposed to have had a principal influ- 
ence against its adoption, by the colonies ; for after tnis eorrBBpo]> 
4ence we hear no more of it. 
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A letter of Dr. Fanklin to (Jov. Shirley, written at this time, "on 
the subject of uniting the colonies more intimately with Great Brit- 
ain, by allowing them Representatives in Parliament," deserves a 
place in this work. 

Boston, Dec. 22, 1754. 
Sir, 

Since the conversation your Excellency was (leased to honour 
me with, on the subject of uniting the colonies more intimately with 
Great Britain, by allowing tliem representatives in Parliament, 1 have 
something further considered that matter ; and am of opinion, that 
such ail union would be very acceptable to the colonies ; provided 
they had a reasonable number of representatives allowed them ; and 
that all the old acts of Parliament restraining the trade or crampins 
the manufactures of the colonics, be at the same time repealed, ana 
the British subjects an this side the water, put, in those respects, on 
the same footing with those in Great Britain, till the new Parliament, 
i-epresenting the whole, shall think it for the interest of the whole to 
re-enact some or all of them : it is not that I imagine so many repre- 
sentatives will be allowed the colonies, as to have any great weight 
hy their numbers ; but I think there might be sufficient, to occasion 
those laws to be better and more impartially considered, and perhaps 
to overcome the interest of a petty corporation, or of any psirticular 
set of artificers or traders in England, who heretofore seem, in some 
instances, to have been more regarded than all the colonies, or than 
was conastent with the general interest, or best national good. I 
ihink too tliat the government of the colonies, bv a Parliament in 
wliich they arc fairly represented, would be vastly more agreeable 
to the people, than the method lately attempted to be introduced by 
royal instruction; as well as more ap-eeable to the nature of an 
English constitution, and to English liberty ; and that such laws as 
now seem to bear hard on the colonies, would (when judged by such 
a Parliament for the best interest of the whole) be more cheerfully 
submitted to, and more easily executed. 

I should hope too, that by such an union, the people of Great Brit- 
ain, and the people of the colonies, would learn to consider themselves^ 
as not belonging to different communities with different interests, but 
to one community with one interest ; which I imagine woukl con- 
tribute to strengthen the whole, and greatly lessen the danger of 
future si^parations. 

Jt is. I suppose^ agreed to 1m? the general interest of any state, that 
its people be numerous and rich -, men enow to fight in its defence, 
and enow to pay sufficient taxes to defray the charge ; for these 
circumstances tend to the security of the state, and its protection 
from foreign power. But it seems not of so much importance 
whether the nghtuig be done by John or Thomas, or the tax paid 
hy William or Cliarlcs. The iron manufacture employs and en- 
nches British subjects, but is it of any importance to tlie state, 
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wheth^ the manufacturer lives at Birmingham or Slieffield, or both ; 
since they arc still within its bounds, and tlieir wealth and persons 
StiU at its command ? Could tlie Goodwin Sands be laid dry by 
banks, and land eaual to a lar^e cx)untry thereby gained to En^uma, 
«'ind presently filled with English inhabitants ; would it be right to 
depnve such inhal)itants of tne common privileges enjoyed by other 
Englishmen, the right of vending their produce m the same ports, or 
t)f making their own shoes ; because a merchant or a shoemaker, liv- 
ing on the okl land, might fancy it more for his advantage to trade 
or make shoes for them / Would this be right, even if the land were 
gained at the expense of the state ? And would it not seem less right 
if the charge ana labour of gaining the additional territory to Britain 
had been bonie by the settlers themselves ? And would not the 
hardship appear j^et greater, if the people of the new country should 
be allowed no representatives in Parliament enacting such imposi- 
tions I Now I look on the colonics as so many countries gained to 
Grcai Britain ; and more advantageous to it, thjin if they had been 
Coined out cf the sea aromid our coasts, and joined to its land ; for 
being in different climates, they aflbrd greater variety of produce, and 
materials for more manufactui-es ; and oeing separated by the ocean, 
they increase much more its shipping and seamen : and, since they 
are all included in the British empire, which has only extended itself 
by their means ; and the strength and wealth of the parts is the 
strength and wealth of the whole ; what imports it to tlie general 
state, whether a merchant, a smith, or a hatter, grow rich in Old or 
Ncio-En^land ? And if through increase of people, two smiths are 
wanted Tor one employed before,- why may not the new smith be 
allowed to live and thrive in the new country, as well as the old one 
in the old 1 In fine, why should tlie countenance of a state be yar- 
lially afforded to its people, unless it be most in favour of those who 
have most merit ? And, if tliere be any difference, those who have 
most contributed to enlai'ge BritaiiCs empire and commerce, in- 
crease her strength, her wealth, and the numbers of her people, at 
the riscjue of their own lives and private fortunes in new and strange 
countries, methinks ought rather to expect some preference. With 
the greatest respect and esteem, I have the honour to be 
Your Elxcellency's most obedient, 

and humble Ser\'ant, 

B. FRANKLIN. 



Plan for settling two Western Colonies in North America, with Reasons for 

ihe Plan, 1754. 

The great country- back of the Apalachian mountains, on lx>th 
sides the Ohio^ and wtween that river and the lakes, is now well 
known both to the English and French, to be one of the finest in 
North America, for the extreme richness and fertility of the land ; the 
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healthy temperature of the air, and mildness of the climate ; the 
plenty of hunting, fishing, and fowling ; the facility of trade with the 
Indians ; and the vast convenience of inland navigation or watcr- 
riurriage by the lakes and great rivers, many hundred of leagues 
around. 

From these natural advantages it must undoubtedfy (perhaps in 
less than another century) become a populous and powerful domin- 
ion ; and a great accession of power, either to England or France. 

The French are now making open encroachments on tliese terri- 
tories, in defiance of our known rights; and if we longer delay to 
settle tliat country, and sufK^ them to possess it, — these ificonven^ 
ienccs and mischiefs will probably follow : 

1 . Our people, being confined to the countiy between the sea and 
the mountains, cannot much more increase in number ; people in- 
creasina; hi proportion to their room and means of subsistence. 

2; Tne French will increase much more, by that acquired room 
and plenty of subsistence, and be<*ome a great people behind us. 

3. Afany of our debtors, and loose English people, our German 
3ervants, and slaves, will probably desert to tliem ; and increase their 
Qumbers and strength, to the lessening and weakening of ours. 

4. They will cut us off from all commerce and alliance with tho 
western f fid inns, to the great prejudice of Britain, by preventing tha 
sale and consumption of its manufactures. 

5. They will both in tune of peace and war (as they have always^ 
Jone against JVew-Ejigfand) set the Indians on to harass our frontiersw 
kill and scalp our people, and drive in the advanced settlers ;* and 

*A rery intelligent writer, Dr. Clark, in his Obsenrationi on the late and preieot 
Conduct of the French, &c. priate<l at Boston 1755, sayi — 

** The ladiani in ths French interest are, upon all proper opportunitief, inttigaled h^. 
Vifir prtKits^ (htHo have generally the chief maoagement of their public councili,) to act* 
of hostility against tlic English, even in time of profonnd peace between the two crowns. 
Of this there are many undeniable instances : The war between the Indians and the 
colonies of the Mamachusctts Bay and New- Hampshire^ in 1723, by which those col- 
<Miics suffered so much damaee, was begun by the instillation of the French ; their 
supplies were from them ; and there are now original letters of several Jesuits to be 
produced, whereby it evidently appears, that they were continually animating the 
tndiaus, when almost tired with the war, to a farther prosecution of it. The French 
not only excited the Indians, and supported them, but joined their own forces with 
tliem in all the late hostilities that have been committeu within his Ma^sty^s province 
el* Nova Scotia. And from an intercepted letter this year from the Jesuit at Penobscott« 
and from other information, it is certain that tliey have been using their utmost 
endeavours to excite the Indians to new acts of hostility against his Majesty's colony 
#f the Massachusetts Bay ; and some have been committed. — The French not only 
excite tlie Indians to acfi of hostility, but rewanl them for it, by huyina^ the KngliA 
prisoners cfthem : for the ransom of each of which they afterwards demand of us the 
price that is usually given for a slave in these colonies. They do this under the spe* 
cious pretence of rescuing the poor prisoners from the cruelties and barbarities of tho 
savages ; but in reality to encourage them to continue their depredations, as they cao« 
by this means, get more by hunting the English, than by hunting wild beasts ; and the 
French at the same time are thereby enabled to keep up a large body of Indians, 
eatirely at Iht erpetue of the UnglithJ' 
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so, in preventing our obtaining more subsistence by cultivating ol' 
new lands, they discourage our marriages, and keep our people from 
increasing ; thus (if the expression may be allowed) killing thou- 

jsands of our children before they are bom. 

If two strong colonies of English were settled between the Ohio 
and Lake Eric, in the places liereafter to be mentioned, — these 
advantages might be expected : 

1 . They would be a great security to the frontiers of our other 
oglonies ; by preventing the incursions of the French and French 
Indians of Canada, on the back parts of Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Virginia, and the Carolinas ; and the frontiei*s of such new colonies 
woiild be much more easily defended, than those of the colonies last 
tnentioned now can be, as will appear hereafter. 

2. The dreaded junction of tne French settlements in Canada. 
with those of Louisiana would be prevented. 

3. In case of a war, it would be easy, from those new colonies, to 
annoy Louisiana by going down the Ohio and Mississippi ; and the 
southern part of Canada by sailing oyer the lakes ; and thereby con- 
fine the French within narrower limits. 

4. We should secure the friendship and trade of the Miamis or 
Dvightweesj (a numerous people, consisting of many tribes, inliahiting 
the country between the west end of Lake Erie, and the south end 
of Lake Hurons, and the Ohio ;) who are at ptesent dissatisfied with 
the French, and fond of the English, and would gladly encourage 
and protect an infant English settlement in or near their country, as 
some of ih&r chiefs have declared to the writer of this memcMr. 
Further, by means of the lakes, the Ohio, and the Mississippi, our 
trade might be extended through a vast country, among many nu- 
merous and distant nations, greatly to the benefit of Britain. 

5. The settlem^it of all the intermediate lands, between the 
puresent frontiers of our colonies on one side, and the lakes and Mis- 
sissippi on the other ; would be facilitated and speedily executed, to 
diegreat increase of Englishmenj English trade, and English power. 

Ine grants to most ofthe colonies, are of long narrow slips of land, 
ext^sding west finom tlie Atlantic to the South Sea. They arc 
much too long for their breadtli ; the extremes at too great a dis- 
tance ; and therefore unfit to be continued under their present 
dunensions. 

Several ofthe old colonies may conveniently be limited westward 
by the Alleghany or Apalachian mountains ; and new colonies formed 
west of those mountains. 

A single old colcmy does not seem strong enough to extend itself 
otherwise than inch by inch : it cannot venture a settlement far 
distant from the main body, being unable to support it : But if the 
colonies were united under one governor general and grand council, 
agreeable to the Albany Plan, ttey might easily, by tlieir ioint force, 
establish one or more new colonies, wlienever they should jud^ it 
necessary or advantageous to the interest of the whole.* 

*£xtnict from Um <* Plan for tettliDg two western coloniet,*' &c. 
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"A number of noblemen, merchants, and planters of Westminster, 
London, and Virginia, about the year 1751, obtained a charter 
OTut, of six hundred thousand acres, on and near the Ohio Riven 
in pursuance of the terms "of their patent, the lands were sun'eyed, 
about two years after tlie grant, and settlements were soon made. 

The governor of Canada, had early intelligence of the transac- 
tions of the company, and was alarmed with apprehensions, that 
they were prosecuting a plan, which would elTectually deprive the 
French of tlie advantages, which they derived from their trade with 
the Twightwees ; and what was still worse, would cut off tlie com- 
munication between the colonies of Canada and Louisiana* The 
French claimed all the country from the Mississippi, as far in upon 
Virginia, as the Alleghany mountains. This claim was founded on 
the pretence, that they were the first discovered of that river. To 
secure their claims and preserve tlie communication between their 
two colonies of Canada and Louisana, tliey had not only erected a 
fort on the south side of Lake Erie, but one about fifteen miles south 
of that, on a branch of the Oliio, and anotlier at the conflux of the 
Ohio and the Wabache. Nothing could be more directly calculated 
to dash a favourite plan of France, than the settlement of the Ohio. 

The Governor of Canada therefore wrote to the governors of New- 
Yoik and Pennsylvania, representing that the English traders had 
encroached on tlie French, oy trading with their Indians, and threat- 
ening that he would seize tiiem wherever they should be found. 

Accordingly, in 1753, a partjr of French and Indians seized the 
British traders, among the Twightwees, and carried them to their 
fort on the south side of Lake Erie. The Twightwees, resenting 
the injury done to the British tmdors, their allies, made reprisals on 
the French, and sent several of their traders to Pennsylvania. The 
French, ho\yever, persisted in their claims and continued to strength- 
en their fortifications. 

The Indians at the same time, jealous that settlements were about 
to be made on their lands, without i)urchase or consent from them, 
threatened tlie settlers. These claims and encroachments of the 
French, and threats of the Indians, stnick at the very existence of 
the Ohio Company^ Con\plaints werc therefore made to Lieutenant 
Governor Dinwiddie, of Virginia, and t^-c province began to interest 
themselves warmly in the affair. The Indians wore, in some 
measure, pacified, by a pretended message delivered them from the 
king. Maj . Washington was despatched to Mr. St. Pierre, the Frencli 
commandant on the Oliio, to demand the reasons of his hostile con- 
duct, and, at the same time, to insist on the withdmwmcnt of his 
troops. A party of Virginians were also sent forward to erect a fort 
at tlie conflux of tiie Ohio and M onongahela. 

The French commander denied the charge of hostility, and was 
so far from withdrawing liis forces, that he made an absolute claim 
of the country, as the property of the French king, and declared thatf 
agreeably to. his instructions, he would seize and send prisoner tn 
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Canada, pvery Kii^iisninn, who shmild iitlciniJt to Irado on lUv Oin« 
or any of its branclips. 

Before tlie Virginiiins iiad finishpd tlicii' designed fortifications ou 
the Ohio, the French came upon them. itnd. driving tliem oiit of the 
' countiy, erected a legiilar fort on the very ground where they had 
begun their fortifications. 'I'his fortress, which was called ilu 
Queane, very much cummnnded the entrauce 6f the whole counlry 
on the Ohio and Mississippi.* This gave a griwral alarm not only 
t to tiie coIom_*s, but to Grcal Hritatu. 

Jt was easily foreseen, Ihal if Ihe I'Vencb should unile CanadaJ 
with their settlements al I he moiilli lA' tJie Mississippi, by a posscsskia' 
of that vast countrj', which His Uiween them, tlial the colonies 
would not only sustnin the las.s of a fjicat part of their countfj-, and 
all share in the Indian tratle ; but. tliat in time of war, their frontiers 
would be exposed lo continual alarm and danger. They must also 
be subjectctd to tlie ruinously cxnensive and impracticable dereucc 
vf a frontier more than athoURana miles in leneUi. On tiie contrai'y 
if the de»^s of France on Nova Scotia nnd the Ohio, coidd be 
defeated, it would entirely disiuiitc Uieir colonies : and, as the en- 
trance into the one, is in tl»e winter season shut up by frosU and as 
that into the otlicr is always (Micult, by reason oi the banks, at tlie 
mouth of tlie Misassippi, tliey \vould consequently become of little 
value to France. It was also foreseen that the fortune of these 
colonies would immediately affect tlieir settlements in tlio West In- 
dies. As Uiese points were fully comprehended by both nations, 
they were equally delermined to mnintam their respective cluims. 

JVo sooner, thcrefoiT. wpip tlie British ministry ac([uainted witli 
the claims and conduct of the French, than they instructed the Vir- 
^ ^nians, by force of arms to resist their encroachments. Orders were 
f, raven that several independent companies in America should assist 
the Vir^nians. Mt^or Washington Was advanced to the rank of a 
colonel, and appointed to command the ijtxyis destined to remove lite 
f rench cncroachmenls on the Ohio. Ik May the colonel fell in with 
a party from fort du Uuesnc, undc^r the command of one Jamonvillet 
whom he totally defeated. De Villier, who cqmmanded at fort du ' 
Quesne, incensed at this defeat, marched down upon liim, with nine 
Jiundred men, be^des Indians. The colonel had thrown up some 
imperfect works, which were with propriety tcnned Fort Necesaty ; 
hoping to defend himself in his post, tilt ho should be reinforced, ny 
the companies expected from ]\ew-York. Within tliese works, he 
made so brave and obstinate a defence, that De Vilher, finding lie 
had desperate men to combat, offered him an lionouraUe capilula* 



*[a thetc ra*Bgee (he T'rencti deitrayed all tlie Engtirh trader) but two, and plnndcr- 
Fd them of ikiot and other commoditiei to llie amount or lnenl]> fhouiand poiiads. 
Thef litiallj came on from Venango, nitb a Ihouiand taen, end rif^htnen piecea of cut- 
soc, in three hnodred cannet, dnjt off the Viripaiau aad bailt brl da Unpi— j 
Rider'i But voL iL p. fl. 
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tion. This he accqsted, and retreated with his paily to Virginia. 
It was but two months after this event tliat the Confess met at 
Albany, of whose proceedings we have ah-eady given an account.* 

On the reception of the news of Colonel Washington's defeat, the 
l^ritish court remonstrated against the conduct of the Fren(*h : but 
jecei\'ing nothing but evasive answei*s and professions of jjeace from 
the court of France, {^ve orders for a vigorous preparation for war. 
The colonies were directed to arm, and act \vith united exertions 
:igainst the enemy. Four expeditions were ulanned. One against 
me French on the Ohio, under the commana of General Braddock, 
a second against Nova Scotia, a third against CrowTi Point, and a 
fourUi against Niagara. About the middle of Januarj, General 
Braddock embarked at Cork, with fifteen hundred regulars for Vir- 
ginia. After a passage of -about six weeks he arrived at the place of 
iiestination. 

The French, while they spoke notliin^ but peace, made vigorous 
preparations for the support of their clamis in America. Early in 
the spring they had a powerful annament ready to sail for Canada* 
It consisted of twenty ships of the line, exclusive of frigates and tr«ans- 
)x>rts. On board were gieat quantities of military stores, and four 
thousand regular troops, under the command of Baron Dieskau. 

Adnurals Boscawen and Ilolbom, with seventeen ships of the line 
and seven frigates* with six thousand land forces, wwe despatched 
to watch the motions of the enemy.^t 

Thus commenced a nine year's war, which may l)e denominated 
•' a tear for limits^^^ wliich raged along our whole extensive frontier^ 
A summary of its prominent events are given by Dr. Tnimbullt — 
and a shorter one by Dr. Webster, which we quote. 

*' In 1 755, four expeditions were undertaken m Ameiica against the 
French. One was conducted by General Monckton. who had or- 
ders to drive the French from the encroachments on the province of 
Nova Scotia. This expedition was attended with success. Gen- 
<>ral Johnson was ordered, with a body of troops, to take |)ossession 
of Crown Point, but he did not succeed Cxenertil Shirley com- 
manded an expedition against the fort at Niagara, but lost the season 
by delay. General Braddock marched against foil Du Quesne, but 
in penetrating through the wilderness, he incautiously fell into an 
ambuscade and suffered a total defeat. General Braddock was 
killed, but a part of liis troops were saved by the pmdence and brave- 
ry of General Washington, at this time a Colonel, who then began 
to exhibit proofs of those military talents, by which he aftenvardst 
ronducted the armies of America to victory, and his coimtry to in* 
dependence. The ill success of tliese exi>editions left the English 
settlements in America exposed to the aepredations of both the 
French and Indians. But tlie war now i*aged in Europe and the 
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East Indies, and cngiigcd the attention of both nations in tJioso 
quarters- 
It was not until the campai^ in 1758, that affairs assumed a 
more favorable aspect in Amorica. But upon a change of admin- 
istration, Mr. Pitt was appointed Prime Minister, and the operations 
of war became more vigorous and successful. General Amherst 
was sent to take possession of Cape Breton ; and after a warm 
siege, the garrison of Louisbuiigh surrendered by capitulation. 
General Forbes was successfid in taking possession ofFort Du Ques- 
ne, which the French thought fit to abandon. But General Abcr- 
crombie, who commanded the troops destined to act against the - 
French at Crown Point and Ticonderoga, attacked the lines at Ti- 
conderoga, where the enemy were strongly entrenched, and was 
defeated with a terrible slaughter of his troops. After his defeat, he 
returned to his camp at Lake Creorge. 

The next year, more effectual measures were taken to subdue the 
French in Ainerica. General Prideaux and Sir Wllham Johnson 
be^an the operations of the campaign by taking the French fort 
near Niagara.* General Amherst took possession of the forts at 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga, winch the French had abandoned. 
But the decisive blow, which proved fatal to the French interests 
in America, ^vas the defeat of tne French army, and the taking of 
Quebec, by the brave General Wolfe. This hero was slain in the 
beginning of the action, on the Plains of Abram, and Monsieur 
Montcalm, the French commander, likewise lost his life. The loss 
of Quebec was soon followed by the capture of Montreal, by Gen- 
eral Amherst, and Canada has remained ever since in possession of 
tlie English. 

Colonel Grant, in 1 76 1 , defeated the Cherokees in Carolina, and 
obligcKl them to sue for peace. The next year, Martinico was taken 
by Admiral Rodney and General Monckton ; and also the islands of 
Grenada, St. Vincents, and others. The capture of these was soon 
followed by the surrender of the Havanna, tlic capital of the island of 
Cuba."! 

"On the third of November 1763. preliminaries of peace wore 
signed, at Fountainbleau, by the British and French ministers. The 
definitive treaty of Paris was completed on the tenth of the succeed- 
ing February. In the fourth article of this treaty, his most Christian 
majesty renounced all pretensions, which he had ever fonned or 
mi^ht form to Nova Scotia in all its parts, and guaranteed tlie whole 
of it, with all its dependencies, to the King of Great Britian. He also 
ceded and guaranteed, to his Britannic majesty, in full right, Canada 
with all its dependencies, with Cape Breton and all the other islands 
and coasts in the River St. Lawrence, with every thjng dependent on 
said countries, lands, islands, and coasts; with the sovereignty, prop- 

* General Prideaux wu killed bj the banting of a mortar, before the suncnder of 
the French, t Webster p. 156-158. 
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erty, possession^ and all rights acquired by treaty or otherwise, in the 
amplest manner and form, without an v liberty to depart from the said 
cession and guarantee. The seventh article fixed the limits of ter- 
ritory between the two nations in the following manner; — 

^^ In order to re-estabUsh peace, on solid and durable foundations, 
and to remove for ever all subject of dispute with regard to the limits of 
the British and the French territories on the continent of America; it 
is a^ieed, that, for the future, the confines between the dominions of 
his firitannic Majesty and those of his most Christian Majesty in that 
part of the world, shall be fixed irrevocably by a line drawn along the 
middle of the river Mississippi, from its source to the river Iberville, and 
from thence, by a line drawn alon^ the middle of this river, and tb^ 
I^akes Maurepas and Ponchartram to the sea; and for this purpose 
the most Christian kin^ cedes in fuU right, and guarantees to liis 
Britannic Majesty the nver and port of the Mobile, and every thing 
which he possesses or ought to possess on the left side of the river 
Mississippi, except the town of Orleans, and the island on which 
it is situated, which shall remain to France; provided that the 
navigation of the river Mississippi shall be equally free, as well to the 
subjects of Great Britian, as to those of France, m its whole breadth 
ana length bom its source to the sea, and expressly that part, which is 
between the said island of New Orleans and the right bank of the riv- 
er, as well as the passage both in apd out of its mouth. It is further 
stq>ulated, that the vessels belonging to the subjects of either shall not 
be slopped, visited, or subjected to tlie payment of any duty what- 
toever.''*t 

The king of Great Britian made a restoration of all his conquests 
in the Spam^ West Indies to the king of Spain. In consequence of 
which his CathoUc Majesty, in the twentieth article, made to his Bri- 
tannic Majesty an ample cession of Florida, St. Augustine, the bay of 
Pensacola, and all that Spain possessed on the continent of North 
America, to the east or to the southeast of the river Mississippi. A ces-: 
sion was also made of every thing dependent on said country or lands, 
with the sovereignty, property, possession, aiid all rights, acquired by 
treaties, or otherwise, which, ev^r the CatlioUokingorcrownof Spain 
had over the said countries. 

In die fourth, seventh, and twentieth articles, his Britannic Majestv 
stipulated, that the inhabitants of tlie respective countries above cedea, 
bv France and Spain, should be allowed the enjoyment of tlie Roman 
Catholic religion; and that he would give the most express and effec- 
tual orders, that his new Roman Catliolic subjects might profess tlie 
exercise of their religion, according to the rites of the Romish Churchi 
so far as should be consistent \vith the laws of Great Britain. It was 
fiirther stipulated, that the inhabitants of said countries might sell their 

estates to British subjects, and retire with all safety and freedom wher- 

— — - ■ ■ . . I 

• • Ridcre Hist toI. i. p. 5, 6." 

t By the cetdoiM of France in this Treaty, the colonial tcrritoriet of deal Britian 
ia North America were matly enlarged, eiteadliig from Hudboii*i Bay, on the north to 
tlie Gulf of Mexico on the tooth, and the Minimppi RlterentiMWVtt. 
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ever they siuHild tliink proper. They were also allowed to remove 
their effects, as well as persons, without any restmintin their emigra- 
tion, under any pretence whatsoever, except in cases of debt and of 
criminal prosecutions. The time of emigration was limited to the 
term of eighteen months from the exchange of the ratifications of thr 
treaty. These were the {Hincipal stipulations relative to the continent 
of America. 

Signally conspicuous was that all-governing Providence, which, for 
so many years, by sea and land, in Europe, America, and the other 
quarters of tlw world, combined such a variety of circumstances, as 
united their influence in this great event. In this important treaty, the < 
American colonies saw the enemy, who, for nearly a century and a ' 
lialf, had given them such immense trouble, caused them so many 
years of fear and sorrow, such an incredible expense of blood and treas- 
ure, either removed from the continent, or reaucedto circumstances, 
in which they were so far from injuring them, tliat they could not but 
contribute to their emolument, and to the wealth and grandeur of 
Great Britian. The aspects of Providence were pecuUarly favoura- 
ble with rt?spectto the colonies, in that extent of territory which was 
secured to Uiem by the treat]^'. In the extent and security which it 
gave them with respect to their fisheries and commerce, and in every 
otlicr respect, which related to their particular interests it was favoura- 
ble, how defective soever it was with respect to the other interests of 
Great Britain. In this, pious people could discover something very 
providential, that though the colonies had no hand nor influence in the 
treaty, yet that it was mudh more favourable with respect to them, 
than it was to the parent country- 
Great and universal was the joy wliich the peace gave to the Endisli 
colonies m America. For nearly eight years they had been maSing 
the utmost exertions to carry on the war, and assist his majesty in 
humbling the pride of their common enemy. Their burdens and 
losses hsui been great. As the provincials generally enlisteil only for 
one campaign, a new anny was to be raised, new boimties given, and 
new clotning furnished every spring. So ^at was the expense, that 
tiie colonies were obliged not only to emit bills of credit to a great 
amount, but to tax the people as higlily as they could Ijear. Besides 
the public bounties, the merchants, farmers, and gentlemen of char- 
acter, werc obliged to advance considemble sums to encourage the 
enUstment, or they must have left their merchandize, fanns and va- 
rious employments, aild gone tliemselves into actual service. Espe- 
cially was tiiis tlie case witli the northern colonies. New En£;lan(l 
in general, during the war, had ten tliousand men in the field. Some 
years, the two colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut only, fiir- 
nished tliis number. Tlie Massachusetts sent into the field annually 
five thousand and five hundred men ; and one year seven thousand* 
Besides her annual quota, tliis colony for several years garrisoned 
Louisburg and Nova Scotia, tliat the regular troops might be cni- 
uloyedin the expeditions against Canada. On application of the 
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iKritish admiral, she furnished five hundred seamen in ihe expedi- 
tions against Louisburg and Quebec. At scjvcnal times many 
ctlicrs were impressed out of tlie vessels employed in tlie fisherj. 
Agreeably to the statement made by governor iiernard, and traus- 
jnitted to the loitls of trade, tlie colony nad'expendwl in the uai' eight 
liundred and eighteen thousand pounds sterling.* Of this three 
hundred and twenty eight thousand pounds had been rcplaccd by 
parliamentary grants. Four hundred and ninety thousand pouncfs 
were expended, for vvliich the colony had no parhamenlarj' comjjcn- 
sation. 

Connecticut exerted herself more Ixjyond her proportion than the 
Ma«^sachuselts. On the commencement of the war, in 1755, she 
raiscjd a thousand men for the sc^rvice. After the battle at the lake, 
in September, she sent on a detachment of two thousand of her mili- 
tia, as a reinforcement to the anny. The next year, supposing that 
the southern states might fail of furnishing their respective quotas, 
she sent into actual service two thousand and five hundred men. 
This H'as double the number i-e(|uirc»d bjr tlie commander in chief. 
Such was her zeal for his majesty's ser\icc and the general good, 
iJiat she exerted hereelf in this duplicate proportion, lest the common 
cause should suifer. As she was callect u|X)n, the next year, 1758, 
to raise all the men in her power, and was encouraged that this 
would be the last year of the war, she excTted herself Ix^yond all 
former examiiles, and sent into service about five thousand men. 
General Amherst taking advantage of the zeal of the colony this 
year, made this number the rule of his command annually during 
tjie war. This proved a heavy burd(»n on t he colony, and was not 
only far beyond her proportion, but even beyond her ability. The 
expense of this little colony, in the war from 1 755 to 1 7G2 inclusively, 
after deducting the parliamentaiy gi-ants, amounted to upwards of 
four hundred thousand pounds.! 

The colonies probably sustained a loss of about five or six and 
twenty tliousand men. These in general were their most firm and 
hardy young men, the flower of their country. Many otliers were 
wounded, maimed, and enervated in the many distant and arduous 
campaigns during the war. As the New England colonies furnished 
much the greatest numbers of men, this loss fell with the greatest 
wcigjit upon them. New York and iVew Jersey were next in their 
zeal to i\ew England, and consequently had the next share in the 
expense and loss of the war. The populous and opulent colony of 
Pennsvlvania. by reason of internal disscntions, sometimes did little 
or notiiing ; when she did her iKJst, she sent into the field no more 
than two thousand seven hundred men. Her whol(» expense vei-j- 
little excelled the grants made her by parlianienl. The expense 
of Maryland was next to nothing. 

•Governor Bernanl's Loltrr, August 1, 1764. 

t ReMons offered, in l>ehRlf of Connecticut, ogainit internal tnxation of Ihe colon!*'-, 
phntetl, Now- Haven. 1764. 

12 
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The employnicnt of such a number of men for so many years, in 
the war, creatly injured the husbandry of the counliy, which was its 
principaK and, in the nortliern colonies, ahnost the only resource. 
Tiie loss of so many youn^ men, and the prevention of marriage, for 
so many years, with respect to others, very greatly retarded popula- 
tion. At the same time the war was a check to literature, exceed- 
ingly destructive of domestic iiappiness, injurious to piety and the 
social virtues. The colonies thirsted for i)eace. A deliverance from 
tiiese evils, the return of parents, sons, brc^thrcn, and friends, from 
distant countrie^^^, captivity, and the dangei-sof war, to the embraces 
of each other, with tnc countless blessings of peace, (hlTused a gener- 
al and uncommon joy. The extent of territory ceded to the colonies; 
the safety oft heir com'uerce aiul fisheries, the pixxligious scope which 
opened fijr both, for the extension of settlement, the increase of 
wealth aixl }X)pulation, and a ffenend dilfusion of hai)piness, all 
united to swell the ^neral tide of joy. That hish point of greatness* 
honour, and magnificence, to which the nation had been elevated, 
the extension of her empire, tiK* flow of the whoh? trade and wealth 
of Canada, and of this gieat continent into \wy lap. vvliom they con- 
sidered as a parent, and to whom they claimed tJie relation of chil- 
dren ; tlie lionoui's acquired in so glorious a war. with the advantages 
of a peace, which gtive histreto the crown and aggiandizcment to 
the reign of a i>rince whom they loved, were so many circumstances 
enlivening the jov and increasing the satisfaction, which so universal- 
ly prevailed. The colonists gloried in their prince, and in their rela- 
tion to Great Britain, '^lliey felt a high degree of satisfaction, and it 
wasiio small part oftheir pride, tliat with their fellow subjects, of the 
mother country, thev had shaivd in the la)K)ui-s and enlerprises, and 
withth(»m had mingled their blood in those battles and victories, on 
the continent and in the Indies, wliich had given such enlargement 
lo her empire, and such lustre to Imt arms. 

They felt agratefiil sense of the royal licneficenco and parliament* 
ary goodness, in the grants which had l>een made for their assistance 
in defraying the ex|)enses of the war. lliey wen* entirely satisfied 
with the British government, and conceiveil themselves singularly 
happy in the protection and privileges which they eitjoye^l as British 
subjects. This was the giMieral feeling and happy state of the coun- 
try on the return of peace. 

The extension of settlements, the increase of cultivation, numbers, 
commerce, and wealth of the colonies, for about Uii or twelve years 
after tlie pacification of Paris were almost incredible. These, with 
the contpiests made during the war, and the exit iw of country" ceded, 
in America.by the definitive treaty, were so many iia^at prepai*ator\- 
steps, in the ^ rand series of events, which pav(\l the way to the inde- 
pendence of llie United States. These all uniteil their influence in 
obtaining for them those extensive lunits, and iluit happy establish- 
ment which tlieiy now enjoy-''* 
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ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. ^1 



SECTION III. 

The prospects at the close of the war disappuiiited by acts o\ parliament. 
The growth of the colonics, and their advantage to Great Britain, while 
they were allowed to tax themselves. A new system of colonization is 
adopted, the sugar-act passed and the stamp act proposed. The colonies 
offer their reason^ and petition agamst it. Debates in parliament on the 
introduction of the bill. The stamp-act passes ; is odious to Americans, and 
universally opposed. The revenue otticers obliged to resign. Mr. Pitt 
reprobates the act and advises to the repeal of it. The parliament, having 
asserted their right to tax America, repeal the act. Consequences of the 
repeal. 

The success and fortunate termiiiation of the war with France 
and the Indian nations, not only raised the British eni|>irc to a dis- 
tinguished pitch of national glor}', but appeared toestabhsh the tran- 
quuiity of her colonie^s upon a more permanent basis than it had ever 
\)een hxedat any preceding period. Unl)ounded prospects of navi- 
gfition, conmierce, weahh, national aggrandizement and happiness 
presented themselves both to Gn^at Britain and America. Had the 
nation l)een favoured with some happy genius, cajiable of discerning 
lier grt*at and complicated interests, and (f adopting a l)enevolent 

{)lan of administration, consistent with the rights, emolument and 
lappiuess of the parent country and of her colonies, it is not easy to 
descril>e that i)oint of greatness and splendor to which the empire 
might have risen. Indeed, liad the voice of those illustrious states- 
men, who had raised the nation to that renown, wiiich it then l)oast- 
ed, been heard, its union might liave been preserved. But a new 
und fatal plan of colonization was now adopted, which distracted the 
nation, and terminated in tiie American Revolution. 

During a century and a half, from their first emigration, the rrolo- 
iiists w-ere k ft to tax themselves. If there were any exceptions to 
tFiis general rule, they were too inconsiidemble to be worthv of no- 
lice. Great Britain. Iwwever, restraine^l and regulated thqir tmde. 
She named tlu? |x>rts and nations to which only their merchamlrze 
might be c^irried, and witli whom only they might trade. She obli- 
ged them to carry to her all their raw materials which might be 
w rought up for her emolument, and their other productions w^hich 
she needed, or which might increase her wealth. She prohibited 
tlieir manufacturing any articles among tlM3mseJves, which nii^ht 
injiut^ her mauufactui'esor commerce, and their procuring manufac- 
tures from any other part of the glolxj, or even the protlucts of Eu- 
ropean countries, which wxre her rivals, until they w<*re first brought 
into her {iorts. Notwithstanding tlie numerous 0()pressions which 
the colonists had experienced, under the British goveniment, and 
though all disrehshed, and many, from the pressures wliich Uiey 
felt, complained of the restrictions on their manuiactures and com- 
merce, yet tliey were generally disposed to submit to them. It was 
^nerallv acknowled^ tjiat the parent country might exerci^ a 
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sovereign domiuion over the whole empire, and that v^liile it wa* 
guarded by contract, and exercised for the general emolument, it 
ivas safe and might not be resisted. Some warm defenders of 
American liberty conceded, that the supreme legislature represents 
the whole sociiety, the dominions as well as the realm, and that tliis 
was implied in the idea of a supreme power.* But the right of tax- 
ing the colonies witlu)ut their consent, was iniiveisally reprobated, 
as inconsistent with their natui'al charter, and constitutional nghts.t 
Ancient usage was pleaded against it as well as the general princi- 
ples of hberty. 

During a period of more than a centurj', from 1660, to 1764, the 
parhament of Gi*eat Britain had passed nearly thirty acts restraining 
and regulaUng the trade of the colonies in such a manner as was 
judged most conducive to mutual advantage, and especially to her 
own particular welfait». In all these acts, the contributions of tlie 
colonies to the strength and aggrandizement of the British empire 
were establislied solely on the system of conmierce. Not a single 
revenue act had been passed. Ontil this jear they all stood upon a 
commercial fooling, and were designed as regulations of trade, and 
not sources of a national revenue. 

While Great Britain adhered to this system of colonization, her 
American colonies increased and flourished beyond all pai-allel. In 
the same proportion as the colonies increased, the conunerce, opu- 
lence, strenctn and glory of Great Britain increased. 

Her wlKMe export trade to the colonies m 1763, exceded half of 
all her exports, to otlier coimtries, sixty years before ; and, antece- 
dently to the independence of the American states, equalled her 
whole export trade at the aforementioned period. Jn the year 1 604, 
the amount of the whole export trade of Great Britain- to America 
and all other countries, was no more than 6,509,000 pounds sterling : 
but in 1 763, her exports to her American colonies only, amounted tQ 
3,730,900 pounds ;J and so prodigious was tlie increase of the colo- 
nies, that, in about ten or twelve years after this period, the tonna^ 
of their shipping, the number of their seamen and the amount of their 
trade was doubled. In the year 1772, the export trade of Great 
Britain, to them only, was 6,022,132 oounds sterhng :|| and tlie an- 
nual increase during the four succeeoinc years was verj* mpid. In 
the short term of about 70 years the colonies added not less to the 
export trade of their parent country, than the whole of that to which 
she had grown by the increasing impn)vements of 1 700 years. As 
it is evident, from the preceding history, that the settlement and pro- 
tection of the colonies was not at the expense of Great Britain, so it 
is equally evident, that this increase of their trade was not at the 
expense or diminution of the general trade of the kingdom, for tiiis 
ulcrcased during the same penod from six, to sixteen millions. 



*0tiB'8 rights of the British colonies, f The several colooies insisted on this, in the 
reasous which thejr oflcrvd against tlie stamp-act % Anonymons history of the war iii 
Amenca, part i. p. 81. || Ramsay's Flirt, vol. i. p. 49. 50 
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The filial submission of the colonies to the soverci^ity of tlic parent 
countty, for so long a period, wliile it was (exercised in superintending 
their general concerns, and in harmonizing the conunercial interests 
of the empire, gave a clear demonstration, that, without parliament- 
ary taxation, they might have been kept in pix)per suborclination and 
subserviency to her government and interests. No subjects in tlie 
kingdom were more strongly attached to the royal house of Hano- 
ver, and to tliose revohitional principles wliich placed it on the 
throne of the British empire, than the colonists, 1 hey gloried in tlie 
British constitution, in tneir relation to Great Britain, and rejoiced in 
lier ^wing commerce, strength and cloiy. Had that line of colo- 
nization been pui-sued, the benefit of wnich had been experienced for 
many ages, the colonies with great cheerfulness would have poured 
all the profits of their increasing labours and commerce into the lap 
of their parent. 

P'or several yeai-s the British ministrj* had conceived the idea of a 
new plan of colonization, and of altering both the civil and ecclesias- 
tical constitution of the colonies. Immediatelv after the pacifica- 
tion of Paris, new scenes were presentcni. The numbers and re- 
sources which the colonies had exnibitod during the war, the show of 
wealth and plenty which had been made, at the entertainments given 
to some of tne British generals and ofiicei*s, in several of their capi- 
tals, the gold, silver and jewels appearing in the dress of the colonists. 
on these and other occasions, begat, in their fellow subjects ofGreal 
Britain, the idea that they were wealthy and powerful. It was said, 
that their taxes were light ; that the whole expense of the civil 
establishment, in all the colonies in North America, was little more 
than seventy thousimd pounds sterling : That their ecclesiastical 
constitution was no less economical : That tithes were not known 
among them : That their clergy WTre numerous : and that they were 
$^enerally maintained by modemte stipends, or by tiie voluntary con- 
tributions of the people, &c. The national debt of Great Britain 
amounted to the enormous sum of a hundred and foi-ty-eight inillions. 
The annual interest of it only was nearly five millions, and the in- 
habitants of that countiy already groaned under a grievous load of 
taxes. 

While the British minister, in these partial views, was digesting 
plans for the dhninution of this amazing debt, and for easing the 
mhabitants of Great Britain, he conceived the idea of raising a sub- 
stantial revenue in the American colonies by parliamentary tax- 
ation.* The British ministry maintained the novel doctrine.*, That 



*Tador, in hit life of Otis, gives us the following iRtcresting; anecdote : ** \Vhen 
President Adamii wai minister at the court of St. James, be often saw liis countryman, 
fieojamio West, the late president of the royal academy. Mr. Wust always retained 
a strong and unyielding affection for his native land. Mr. West one day asked Mr. 
•\dam8, if he should like to take a walk with him, and sec the c^ute of (h<* Arocricao 
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the Parliament, as ihe supnnuc |X)wer of the iialion, was vesied with 
a constitutional authority to impose taxes on every i)ai1 of llie em- 

S'lre. 'J'lie ParUament unanimously adopted the opinion, and, in 
_ larch 1704, resolved that it had a right to tax the colonies. As a 
prelude to the mnnorable STAMP-ACT, the House of Commons 
also voted, *' That towards further defrayinc the necessaiT ex]3cnsc s 
of protecung the colonies. ]T MyV^' ]iK J\ECESSA]{\ 1*0 
CHARGE CERTALN STAMP JitTJES uponthem--' Tothe.sc 
resolutions succeedtxl wliat has commonly been called, tlie SI GAR- 
ACT, passed April 5th- the preamble to whicli ran in this alarming 
style : *' When'as it is just and nix^essary. that a revenue be raiseti 
in America, for defraying the (expenses of defending, prolecting- and 
securing the same. \S e the commons. &:<*. towaixls raising the same, 
give and grant unto your majesty, after the 29th of September, 1 76-1. 
upon clayed sugar, indigo and colVee of foreign proauce. [and on 
many otHer articles] the sum of,-' &c. I 'ntil tliis inauspicious houi 
no act of Parliament had been passed avowedly for the purix)se of 
raising a revenue in the col(»nies. This act was fraught with ingre- 
dients highly disgustful and alanning. It not only declared the 
necessity, but Jl'STJCE of taxing the colonists ibr the avowed 
purposes of a parliamentary revenue, but the very w ordiug ot it (writexl, 
m the colonists, shrewd apprehensions tliat the Parhament would 
proceed to tax them to such a degi-ee and for such a time, as they 
pleased, for the supix)rt of a military force to dragoon them into its 
unconstitutional measures. They imagined that thev w ere able to 
defend themselves, and were averse fixmi paying tlieir money to 
purchase tlu^ir ow^n chains, and to bind themselves and their descend- 
ants in perpetual servitude. 

The act was grievous and disgusting, as it rcxjuinxl the monies to 
be raiscnl by it to paid in specie*, at the same time thai regulations 
were adopted to obstruct the actjuiring of gold and silver, and to 

revolutirtn. The niinistrr. iiavin; known Fomclhing ot' i\m inatttrr, smiled at the pro- 
posal, l)ut tolil him that ho should lie ^lad to sec (lie cau^e of that revolution, and to 
take a walk with his friend W'cst uuy where. The next morning he called according; to 
ugreenient, and took Mr. Adams into Hyde Park, to a spot near the Serpentine Kiver, 
where ht; ^hv«: hiui thi.- I'^iiowins; narrative. The king came to the throne a young 
aian. surrounded hy liattrring courticTit ; one of whose frequent topics it was, to declaim 
against (he meanness of his palacc\ which was wholly unworthy a monarch of such a 
country ai- Eni^larnl. Thi y Raid that there was not a sovereign in F-urope who was 
lodged so ^Kv.*rly ; that his sorr}*, dip^y, old, brick palace of r^t. James, lo3ke<i like a 
stable, and that ho ou^ht to huild a palace suitable to his kingdom. Ihe king was fond 
t»r architecture, and would thcretbre more readily listen to suggestions, which were in 
fact all true. This spot (hat 30U sec here, was selected for the site, between this and 
(his point, which were mi-rkrd out. The king applied to his ministers on (he subject ; 
the? inquired what sum would l>e wanted by his majesty, who said that he would begin 
wid) a million : they stated the expenses of the war« and the poverty of tlie treasury, 
but that his majcsty^s wishes should be taken into fullcnnsidcratioD. Some time after- 
wards the king was informed, that the wants of the treasury were too urgent to admit 
of a supply from their present means, but that a revenue might be raised in America to 
supply all the king's wishes. This suggestion was followed up, and the king was in 
■|»is way fir?t led to consider, and then to con?f nt. to the scheme for taxin? the colonies/' 
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interdict the use of the colonial paper currency. The segulations^ 
laken together, were calculated at once to deprive the colonies of tlic 
means of trade, and to injure the commerce of t)oth countries. 

The principal source of aaiuiring gold and silver, and of making 
rcnuttances to Great Britain, was. the trade whicli the colonies car- 
ried on with the French and Spanish West Indies. To these they 
carried timber, boards, and materials of almost every kind for build- 
ing, staves and hoops for casks, horses, cattle, and all kinds of 
provisions. In return, they brought back indigo, cotton, sugar, 
cocoa, molasses, bills of exchanjje, and such sums in specie as they 
chose. The whole profit of this trade centred in Great Britain. 
The bills of exchange, and all other articles not wanted in the 
colonies, cither for their own cousumjition or as means of trade, w«re 
sent to the mother countrj*^ in exr^hange for her various manufactures* 
The foreign trade of the colonies was n^ally Iter trade. If this 
tra(k^ was prohibited by the letter of the na\ igation laws of the 
empire, it was not hiconsistent with the spirit of them. The advan- 
tages of it to the colonies, and especially to Great Jiritain, were very 
«:nt?at. For this reason it had been winked at by those in power. 
But soon after the peace such regulations were adopted, as nearly 
annihilated this lucrative trade. The British men of war receivecl 
a general order to pr(»vent all smuggling, or as the ministerial phraser 
was. to •' crush the monster." Not onlv the men of war made prizes 
of Fi-ench, Spanish, and English vessels (»mployexl in this trade, but 
armed cutters were fitted out for tlie same purix)se, and to suppress 
rverv' breach of the? very letter of the laws of navigation. The com- 
manders of these were obliged to take the usual custom-house oaths, 
and to act in the rapacity of revenue oflicei'S. The sudden stoppage 
of a trade, which, like the vital fluid in the human body, gave life 
to business of every description, in th(» northern colonies, was pro- 
ductive of a general torpor in their commerce, and gave them a 
distressing blow. Tliis general distress of the mercantile interest- 
and the heavy losses to wliich many of the colonists were subjected, 
soured their minds, created jealousies, and produced sentiments and 
designs altogether unfavourable to the mother country. These* wen* 
ftirther excited and inflamed by the arbitrary, unconstitutional, and 
rru(*l methods adopted for securing th(i collection of the duties im- 
poscvl lor the purpose of raising a revenue. It was enacted by the 
Parliament, that whenever offences should be coininitted against the. 
acts, which impf>sed thr»m, the pn)secutor might bring his action foi 
the penalty, in the courts of admiralty, by whicii means the defend- 
ant was deprived of the privilegt^ of a tiial by a jury of t!ie vichiage, 
and was subjected to a decision of his case by a single man, a crea- 
ture of the crow[), whose salary was to be paid out of (liose verj' 
forfeilun-s adjudged by himself. What rendered the c ase of the 
defpn<lant still harder, was, that he was subjected to a couise of law, 
hy which the prosecutor was exempted from the trouble (jf pro^ing 
his arcusation, and he was obliged, cither to prove Ms innownc(* *^\ 
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to sudor. ^By Xnc-v rcnulalioiis, ihe colonists, when clmrged with 
violatin^: ihv jaws lor raisiiiij: Ji r(»vmue in Ain(»rica, wore deprived of 
oveiT constitutional srrurily of their property. All the guards which 
tl-r constitution, and their ancestors of ooth countries had placed on 
prop(Tty with respect to tln^n. were utterly demolished. Beside- the* 
naval olficei-s employed in the execution oflhc orders of govemnient, 
partly from ignorance, and partly from rapacity, were guiltv of many 
actsof violence and injustice. These all united their in^uence to 
inllame the passions of the colonists and to alienate them from the 
parent country. Thnl she should infringe Im- own constitution, and 
rounteraf't her own «-onnncrcial interests, to cramp the trade and 
check the gnmin^ pmpensity of her colonies, was a subject of gen- 
eral admiration and coniplaint. The Americans imagined that it 
was to be accou!iti\'l for upon this supposition only, That the British 
ministry were jt^docs of their enterprismg commercial spirit, increas- 
ing numbers and opulcncts and wei-e resolved on tlie means of 
obstructing th<»m. They began to view Great Britain, not as they 
had fonii'^'rly done, in the light of an affectionate mother, but of an 
illilieral. unpcM'ious and cruel step-dame. 

Thetnidn indetxl, between the British, and the French and Span- 
ish colonies, on the 20\\\ of September, 17G4, was in a certain degree 
legalized ; but it was loadcnl with such enormous duties as amount- 
Rd to a proiiibitioii, and gave no reUef to tlie colonists. In these 
••jrcumslances, though their suflerings were great, yet their fears 
were greater. It is not strange, therefore, that they viewed and 
represented their mother c*ountiy, in a very mifavoni*ablc jx)int of 
light. It was designed that the stamp-act should succeed the acts 
which had already been so alamiing, disgustful and distressing. 
The ministry waited only to be more particularly informed of the 
writs, deeds, licences and other instruments of thai kind, used in 
the crolonies, on which a iluty might be charged; to know what iho 
objections of the colonists would be against the duties in contempla- 
tion ; and whether the Americans would not choose to tax them- 
.selves to such an amount, or. in some other way, make such pei- 
manent provision, for the augmentation of the national revenue, as 
might be equivalent to that, which was contemplated by the stamp- 
act. Tlie governors of the several colonies, hi obedience to the 
requisition of his Britannic Majesty, at an early period, transmitted 
to the ministry, for their assistance, in framing the said act, the 
forms of writs, deeds an; 1 the like, used in America, how op()ositc 
scK»ver they were to {\\r uw it was designed to impose. The Amer- 
icans were well apprizi-d of the designs of the British ministry, and 
big with the most anxious expectation. 

VViiile the miuislrv paid an eager attention to the reception given 
to the regulations which they had already made respecting America, 
and were anxiously s(M»king every possible ijiformation frem the 
most enlinhtined characters in the several colonics, that thev might 
the more <Hli*rfuallv c-utv their designs into execution, the alarm. 
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amon^ the colonists, became gi'catcr and greater, and spread wider 
and wider. The best heads and pens among them were employed 
against the regulations \\ Inch had been adopted and the act wliich 
was in contemplation. EIo(i«ence and the press eveiy where aided 
the opposition. The more the people thought and reasoned, the 
more thoy were awakened to a sense of iheir danger ; in proportion 
to their time and opportunities they increased their union, and roused 
each other to opmsc tlie regulations already made and the act which 
was pending. They viewed the parliamentar}' resolutions as the 
sad preface to a system of American revenue, wliich would divest 
them of the rights of English subjects, not only enslave but empov- 
ish themselves and their posterity, and prove a melancholy introduc- 
tion to a complication of evils of the greatest magnitude. They 
imaged they saw before them a prospect of oppression, unlimited 
in its extent and endless in its duration. 

Several of the colonies petitioned and remonstrated against the 
acts ; and committees were generally appointed by the respective 
assemblies to represent their objections against a parliamentary 
taxation of the colonies, and particularly against the Stamp- Act. 

In Virginia, the Coimcil and House of Burgesses petitioned his 
majesty, presented a memorial to tlie House of Lords, and a remon- 
strance to the House of Commons. 

Massachusetts, Rhode-Island, Connecticut, and New- York pre- 
ferred petitions." 

We here insert as a fair specimen of these petitions, 

** The Mefnorial of Ae Council and Burgesses of Firffinia^ now met m General 
Astmhly,^^ — to the Right Uooourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in 
Parliament, — 

** BUIIBL7 REPRESENTS, 

** That your memorialists hope an application to your lordships, the fixed 
aod hereditary giMFdi^^s of British liberty, will not be thought improper at 
this time, when nmsures are proposed, subversive, as they conceive, of that 
freedom, which all men, especially those who derive their constitution from 
BriUxin, have a right to enjoy ; and they flatter themselves that your lordships 
will not look upon them as objects so unworthy your attention, as to regard 
any impropriety in the form or manner of their application, for your lordships* 
protection, of their just and undoubted rights as Britons, 

" It cannot be presumption in your memorialists to call themselves by this 
distinguished name, since they are descended from Britons^ who left their 
native country to extend its territory and dominion, and who, happily for 
Britain^ and as your memorialists once thought, for themselves too, effected 
this purpose. As our ancestors brought with them every right and privilege 
they could with justice claim in their mother kingdom, their descendants may 
conclude, they cannot be deprived of those rights without injustice. 

*' Your memorialists conceive it to be a fundamental principle of the British 
constitution, without which freedom can no where exist, that the people are 
not subject to any taxes but such as are laid on them by their own consent, or 
by those who are legally appointed to n»present them : property must become 
too precarious for the genius of a free people, which can be taken from them 
at the will of others, who cannot know what taxes such people can bear, or 
the easiest mode of raisin; tbcm ; and who are not under that restraint, whick 

13 
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is Ihe Greatest security against a burthensome taxation, when the repres€nfa« 
fives themselves must be affected by eveiy tax imposed on the people. 

** Your memorialists. are therefore led into an humble confidence, that your 
lordships will not think any reason sufficient to support such a power, in the 
British Parliament, where the colonies cannot be represtmted : a power never 
before constitutionally assumed, and which if they have a right to exercise on 
any occasion, must necessarily establish this melancholy truth, that the inhab- 
itants of the colonies are the slaves ofBritons^ from whom tliey are descended ; 
and from whom they might expect every indulgence that the obligations of 
interest and affection can entitle them to. 

^* Your memorialists have been Invested with the right of taxing their own 
people from the first establishment of a regular government in the colony, and 
requisitions have been- constantly made to them by their sovereigns, on all 
occasions when the assistance of the colony was thought necessary to preserve 
the British interest in Anitrica ; from whence they must conclude, they cannot 
now be deprived of a right they have so long enjoyed, and which they have 
never forfeited. 

'* The expenses incurred durii^ the last war, in compliance with the de- 
mands on this colony by our lute and present most gracious sovereigns, have 
involved us in a debt of near half a million, a debt not likely to decrease 
under the continued expense we are at, in providing for the security of the 
people against the incursions of our savage neighbours ; at a time when the 
jow state of our staple commodity, the total want of specie, and the late 
restrictions upon the trade of the colonies, render the circumstances of the 
people extremely distressful ; and which, if taxes are accumulated upon them 
by me British Parliament, will make them truly deplorable. 

'^ Your memorialists cannot suggest to themselves any reason why thej 
should not still be trusted with the property of their people, with whose abil- 
ities, and the least burthensome mode of taxing, (with great deference to the 
superior wisdom of Parliament,) they must be best acquainted. 

'* Your memorialists hope fbey shall not be suspected of being actuated, 
on this occasion, by any principles but those of the puu8t loyalty and affec- 
tion, as they always endeavoured by their conduct to d^onstrate, that they 
consider their connexion with Great Britain ^ the seat of liberty, as their great- 
est happiness. 

" The duty they owe to themselvcsi and their posterity, lays your memori- 
alists under tne necessity of endeavouring to establish tneir constitutioo upon 
its proper foundation ; and the3r do most humbly pnj your lordships to take 
this subject into your consideration, with the attention thatft due to the well- 
being of the colonies, on which the prosperity of Great Britain dofsi, in a 
great measure, depend.^' 

Pamphlets were also published, containing the reasons and pleas 
of tlie colonies against the acts. These were sent over to their 
agents and put into the hands of the niinistr}\ In these, it was 
pleaded, That by the constitution and common law of England, the 
English were a free peoule ; that their freedom consisted in this gen- 
eralprivilogd, — that no laws could be made or abrogated witm>ui 
their consent, by their representatives in Parliament : That no priv- 
ilege, included in the general rights of the free subjects of Great 
Britain, was more essential to their freedom, more approved and 
fixed than this, — that no taxj loan, or benevolence can be imposed an 
them but by their consent, by their representatives in Parliament : 
That this was a privilege of ancient date, and that tJiere was none 
of wliich they had been more jealous ; none which lliey had more 
oxpressly claimed, or for which they had nK)re vigorously contended. 
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fkS essential to the preservation of the liberty, property and safety of 
■the subject. It was insisted that the colonists were as much British 
subjects as those wlio had been born and lived in Great Britain, and 
had a right to the same essential privileges : TI>at these Jbad been 
stipulated and confirmed by royal charters, ackaowledged by tl\e 
people of Great Britain, and enjoyed by tlie colonies for more than 
a century : That the colonists could not be repi^sented in Parlia- 
ment, nor give tlieir consent, directly or indirectly, to laws made, or 
taxes imposed, by its authority ; aiwl therefore ttiat charging stamp 
duties, or other internal taxes, on the American colonies, would be 
inconsistent witli the British constitution, and an infringement on 
their natural and essential rights. It was urged, tliat if the taxations 
in contemplation should take place, and the principles on which 
they were founded be adopted and acted upon, the colonies w<>uld 
enjoy no more* than the show of legislation, and the king's sutg43cis, 
in tKem, the shadow of English liberty only : That the same prin- 
ciples, which would warrant a tax of this kind on one article, would 
upon every article, and a tax of a pound, as well as of a penny, or of 
a thousand pounds, ^nd so on, without limitation, as Parliament 
jnight judge convenient. It was affirmed, that the law was no less 
the rule and measure of the king's government and |X)wer, than of 
the allegiance of his subjects ; and tbM wliile it asserted and main- 
tained the royal powers and prerogatives, it equally asserted and 
maintained their nghts and liberties. 

Further, it was pleaded, that the taxes were impolitic, as well as 
an infringement of the rights of the subject : That the colonies w^ere a 
great interest, ajgid.of liigh importance to Great Britain : That the in- 
crease of their numbei-s, commerce and riches, was in reality the 
increase of her strcn^h, commerce and opulence : That the profits 
of their industry, spiiit of enteiprise, and circuitous trade all centre 
in Great Britain, and that the revenue of the crown, po less tJian the 
wealth of the nation^ was greatly increased, at the expose of tliQ 
colonies : That the measures in contemplation, by depriving ihem 
of their powers and privileges, and rendering both hberty and pi:opei:- 
ty insecure, would cause the colonies to languish, and be an essen- 
tial injury to the mother country : and that by contmuing their gov- 
ernments, and treating tlieii' privileges as too sacred to be violated, 
the people would be invigorated, their spirit of industry and enter- 
prise would be kept up, and they would become more able and 
zealous to advance the national interest. 

The maaner in wliich most of tlie colonies were settled, and the 
special services winch they had performed, were also pleaded as ob- 
jections against all internal taxations. It was aifinmed that the colo- 
nists had purcliased the right of pre-emption of their lands of the king, 
or his patentees, and that tliey had been obliged to purcliase a greiU 
part of ibsax again of tlie native proprietors* of the country : That 

* ** M^nJ* fajri Cbalmeri, ** hvnng a right to the world from <he gift of the beneficen^ 
4>aator, mint potiess and use the general estate according to the grant, which rq|p 
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tlioy had stalled and defended themselves at their own expense ; 
That tliey had cheerfully assistcKi tlie mother country in all her wars ; 
and« that they had not only done tiieir proiX)rtion in tliem, but more 
than their proportion : and that with respect to tlie Fiench war, then 
just concluded, tliis had been allowcnl, lx)th by his British Majesty 
and the parliament, and some com])ensation had been grant^ for 
tlieir extraordinary senices. 

It was further objected that the principal charges,*denpminated 
American expen^<*s, arose men^Iy from the protection and defence 
of the new governments and acquisitions, tlie outposts and fur-trade, 
and tliat the old colonies had no interests in these new and lar^ ac- 
quisitions, that they would finally be disposed of and settled tor the 
benefit of the crown and nation in general, and not for any particular 
emolument v,l the colonies. It was therefoi-c pleaded, tnat it would 
be altogether unreasonable and unjust to tax the old colonies, which 
had settled and defended themselves at their own expense, and by 
braving dangers and hardships scarcely paralleled in the history of 
man, had immensely increased the power, wealth and gloi^ of th© 
nation. t This is a summarj'of tlie objections against the stamp-act, 
and all internal taxation of the colonies. 

While the colonies made these objections to parhamentary taxa- 
tion, they insisted that they were \\illing, and should always judge it 
their duty, to grant all such aids to the crown, as might he compatible 
with their circumstances, whenc\er they should Ix* called upon in 
the usual constitutional manner. At tlie same time, they determin- 
ed to be judges of the exi^ediency of the grants to be made, of the 
sums to be granted, and to have tne honour of giving their money to 
his majesty, equally with their fellow subjectsof (ileal Hritnin. It was 
a fixed opinion with the Americans, that it was an eifsontial idea of 
property to be so entirely the ix>ssessor's, that no man, wliether prince 



manded him to moltiply and to subsiit by labour : and little \\ould the earth hare been 
peopled or cultivated, had men continued to live by hunting,' or fishinc:, or the mere pro- 
ductions of nature. Thp roving^ of the erratic tribes over wide exttmded des^^rts, due« 
not form a possession which ezclndes the subsequent occupancy oi* emigrants from coun- 
tries overstocked with inhabitants. The paucity of thcic numbers, and their mode of 
life, render them unable to fulfil the great purposes of the grant. Consistent, therefore, 
with the great charter to mankind, they may be confined within certain limits. Their 
rights to the privileges of men, nevertheless, continue the same. And the coK>niits. vrho 
conciliated the a/Tectiont of the aborigmes, and gave a consideration for their territory, 
have acquired tlie praise due to humanity and justice.*^ 

** As for the'vsurpatfon of territory from the natives, by the American states, he mast 
be," says the Qnarterlv RevieWi ^ a feeble moralist, who regards that as an evil : the 
tame principle upon which that usurpation is condemned, would lead to the nonsensical 
opinion of the Bramins, that agriculture is an unrighteous employment, been use worms 
mast sometimes be cut by the ploughshare and the spade. It is the onlcr of nature, that 
lieasts should give place to man, and among men the savage to the civilized ; and ik> 
wbeie has this order been carried into effect with so little violcnoa as in North Ame- 
rica." 

f Reasons why the British colonies in America, should not be charged with internal 
tasci} offered in behalf of CooneQticut| 1764, written by Governor Fitch. 
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or subject, could take it from him without his consent. Tiie love 
which they liad to their property corroborated tliis idea, tlie manner 
of their education, the extent of tlieir country, and their distance frqin 
the parent state, united their influence to enforce it, and to engage 
them in vindicating a privilege wliich, in their view, was so essential 
to the preservation both of hberty and proix?rty. 

They theix*fore offered no other tax, in compliance with the pro- 
posal oif the minister, wliich might be eiiuivalent, in its produce, to the 
stamp duties in contemplation. While the parlianHM>t passed the 
acts which gave such general alarm and uneasiness to the colonics, 
it ought to be observed, that others were passed for the encourage- 
ment of their trade, wliich, it was pretended, were at least a balance 
for those of a contrary tendency. An act was passed, granting loavo 
for a limited time for the carrj'Uig of rice from the provinces of South 
Carolina and Georgia to other parts of America, on the payment of 
British duties ; an act granting a bounty upon the im|X)rtation of 
heiiH) and flax from the colonies intp Great Britain ; and another 
act for the encouragement of tlie whale fishery in the American seas. 
But whatever the design of these acts migiit have been, the colonies 
paid no grateful attention to them. Tliey rather viewed tliem as 
msidious, designed as a sugar-plumb to sweeten a potion, wliich 
they determined never to receive. 

That the general sense of the colonies might be know^n, and the 
oppcdtion to the designs of the ministiy might be general and Ikutt 
roonious, measures, at an early period, were adopted for these pur* 
poses. The general court of the Massachusetts appointed a commit- 
tee to commimicate to tlie other governments the sentiments which 
it had conceived relative to the several acts which had been passed, 
and to others which were in contemplation, and to act^uaint them 
with the instructions which the house had voted to transmit to their 
agent. This conmiittee was instructed, in behalf of the genera! 
oouH, to desire that the several assemblies on the continent would 
unite with them in adopting the same measures. Committees were 
also appointed by other colonies, to correspond with these several 
HSseroDues or with their committees. Thus a new kind of corres- 
pondence commenced between the colonies, bringing them into a 
more intimate acquaintance with each others senthnents and cir- 
eumstances, strengthening and harmonizing their oi)p()siti(m to the 
enctoachments of the mimstry. Beside the proceedings of the colo^ 
nial assemblies, the inhabitants assembled in many places, and 
numerous associations were formed, unanimously resolvinfi; to en- 
courage their own manufactures, and to purchase as lew Bitish as 
pos^ble. 

Meanwhile the ministry were no less active and haimoniously 
fixed in the prosecution of their designs than the colonies were in 
their opposition to them. Having obtained the necessary intelli- 
B^ce respecting writings and instruments of all kinds used by the 
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oolonists in their civil transactions, the stamp-act was dra^iii up early 
in the winter and lay for objection and adjustment. 

The agents of the colonies had free access to the ministry, and, 
as opportunity presented made a full representation of the sentiments 
and state of the colonies. On their representation some small alter- 
ations were made respecting notes of hand, licenses for marriage* 
registers for vessels, and the salaries of judges in the several courts. 
These were taken out of the bill ; but its general principles, the right, 
justice, policy, and even the necessity of taxing the colonics, were 
formally avowed. Nat only the ministiy and parliament, but the 
people of Great Britain, revoked against the claims of the colonies. 
Educated as they had been in the habits of submission to parliament- 
ary taxation, they imagined it unpardonable obstinacy ni the colo- 
nies to refuse obedience to a power which they had ever been taught 
to revere. They believed that tlieir representatives in parliament 
had the same right to tax the colonists, wliich they had to tax the 
people of Great Britain, though they stood in no such i-elation to 
them, and though no such conmion mterest existed between tlieni. 
The haughtiness of an opulent and victorious nation naturally cor- 
roborated their mode of reasoning. After they had so lately hum- 
bled France and Spain, to be resisted and dictated by their own 
colonics was deemea an insult not to be endured. 

However, the agents of the colonies in England, as the last expe- 
dient before the bill was brought into parliament, made choice of 
Mr. Jackson, who had been appointed agent for the Massachusetts, 
of Mr. Garth of Virgjinia, of Mr. IngersoU of Connecticut, and 
of Mr. Franklin of Philadelphia, to wait on Mr. Greenville, who 
was at the head of the treasury, to remonstrate agaii^t the stamp 
bill, and in case that a tax must be laid upon the AnKnicans, to pro- 
pose that the several colonies might be permitted to tax themselves. 
The two former of the gentlemen were not onlv agents, but mem- 
bers of parUament ; the two latter had just arrived fitnn America, 
and were fully acquainted with the \iews and s])irit of the people in 
the colonies. 

On the 2nd of February 1765, they waited on Mr. Green\ille, and 
were admitted to a full hearing. They pressed the objections against 
the bill, and represented the spirit and jealousies of the colonies. 
Mr. Jackson in particular, went so far as plainly to tell the minister, 
" That he foresaw by the measure now pursiung. by enabhni^ the 
crown to keep up an armed force of its own in America, and to pav 
the governors in the king^s governments, and all with the Ameri- 
can's own money, the assemblies in the colonies would be subverted ; 
— That the governors would have no occasion, as for any ends of 
their own, or of the crown, to call them, and tliat they never would 
be called togetlier in the king's governments." 
. Mr. Greenville utterly disavowed the design of depriving the 
colonies of their assemblies, and assured them that he took no pleas- 
ure in giving the Americans so much imeasiness as he found he did ' 
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That it was the duty of his office to manage the revenue : That he 
was really made to believe, that, considering tlie whole circum- 
stances of the mother country and of the colonies, the latter could 
and ought to pay something, and that he knew of no better way to 
lay a tax for that purpose than that in prosecution ; but that he was 
willing to adopt a better whenever it should be proposed. 

The agents then urged, that the colonies might oe allowed to lay 
the tax : That this, at least, would seem to be their own act, and 
might prevent that universal jealousy and uneasiness which they 
found it would otherwise occasion. 

Mr. Greenville objected, that there would.be no certainty that 
every colony would raise the sum enjcxned ; and that to be at tte 
expense of making stamps to oblige one or two provinces to do their 
duty would be very inconvenient ; and that the colonies, by their 
constant increase, would be continually varj'ing their numbers, 
ability and proportion, and that a stamp-bill would keep pace with 
this mcrease. Upon the whole, he said, that he had pledged his 
word for offering the stamp-bill to the house : That the parliament 
would hear all objections, and act as it judged best.* 

Great men are often obstinately tenacious of their own plans. 
F'avourite ideas which they have long cherished cannot easily be 
given up. 

Mr. Greenville therefore, a few days after, brought his long ex- 
pected bill into the house of commons for laying a stamp duty on 
the Americans. He opened the nature, and pressed the necessity 
of the tax, and attempted to obviate all objections. He expressed 
his wishes, that the house would give the bill a most serious and cool 
consideration, and not suffer itself to be influenced by any resent- 
ments which might have been kindled from without doors. He ob- 
served that the subject before them was a matter of revenue, which 
of all others was most hiteresting to the subject. He appeared to 
treat the affair with abiUty and candour. 

Alderman Beckford, Mr. Jackson, Colonel Barre, Sir William 
Meridith and others took up the ar^ment against the bill. Alder- 
man Beckford not only argued against it in point of policy and jus- 
tice, but boldly denied tlie right and authority of parliament to tax 
America. The other gentlemen insisted principally on arguments 
respecting the inexpediency, impolicy and injustice of taxing the 
colonists. It was urged by them, that the provinces in America 
were extremely poor, that they owed a debt of more than four mil- 
lions to the mercnants of Great Britaui, that as they were creditors 
of the Americans to such an amount, they were in fact the proprie- 
tors of a great portion of what they seemed to possess ; that the sup^ 
pression of manufactures in the colonies, and the obUging of them to 
take every kind necessary for tlieir own use from Great Britain, com- 

♦ Mr. Ingcrsoll's Letten ; IMtcr iii. to Governor Fitoh. 
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prised all taxes in onis and in reality made them the supporters ofa 
^at part of the public burdens. It was also pleaded, that as the 
mtemal commerce of the colonies was carried on entirely by a paper 
currency, and as all the^ld and silver which they were able to pro- 
cure, was sent to Great Britain in pajment for her merchandise, Uiey 
could not pay taxes if they shoulcl be laid upon them, as it was im- 
possible to draw that fmm the colonies which they had not, and 
which they were deprivefl of the means of obtaining. Colonel Barre^ 
who had served as an olficer in America and conceived better ideas 
of the colonists than the mcmbei*s of the house in general, concluded 
a most eloqiient and moving speech against the bill with an obser- 
vation to this effect, "That he was verj^ sure that whoever should 
hold up his hand for the bill must be under the necessity of acting 
very much in the dark," adding, •' perhaps as well in tlie daric as 
any way." 

Mr. Charles ToAvnsend in reply to Colonel Barre, in favour of the 
bill, and after making some ol)seiT?itions on his speech, concluded by 
sajnng, " And now will these Americans, children planted by our 
care, nourished up by our indulgence, until they were grown to a 
degree of strength and opulence, and protected by our anus, will 
they gnidffe to contribute their mite, to relieve us from the heavy 
weight of that burden which we lie under ?" 

Upon this Colonel Barre arose, and having explained some obser- 
vations on which Mr. Townsend had been remarking, in a spirited 
and almost inimitable manner, took up his concluding words, and 
said, 

, " They planted by your care ? No, your oppressions planted them 
in America. They fled fix)m your tyranny, to a then uncultivated 
and inhospitable country ; where they exposed tliemsel ves to almost 
all the hanlships to which human nature is liable ; and among others, 
to the cruelties ofa savage foe the most subtle ; and I take upon me 
to say, the most formidal)le, of any people Upon the face of God's 
earth -, and yet, actuated by principles of tnie English liberty, they 
met all these hardships \\ith pleasure, compared with those they suf- 
fered in their own countiy from the hands of those who should have 
been their friends. 

" They nourished up by your indulgence ! They grew by your neg- 
lect of tfiem. As soon as you began to care alK)ut th(?m, that care 
was exercised in sending persons to rule over them, in one depart- 
ment and another, who were, perhaps, the deputies of deputies to 
some member of this house, sc'ut to spy out their liljertics, to misre- 
present their actions, and to |)rey upon them : — men, whose behav- 
iour, on many occasions, has causea the blood of those sons of liberty 
to recoil withhi them ; — ^men promoted to the highest seats of justice ^ 
some, who to my knowledge, were glad, by going to a foreign coun- 
try, to escape bemg brought to the bar of a court of justice in tlieir own. 

"They protected by your arms ! They have nobly taken up arms 
in vour "defence : have exerted valour amidst tlieu* constant and 
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laboriotis industry, for the defence of a country, whose frontier, wItHq 
drenched in blood, its interior pails have yielded all its little savings 
to your emolument. And believe me, remember I this day told you 
so, — that the same spirit of freedom which actuated that people at 
first will accompany them still ; but prudence forbids me to explain 
myself further. God knows I do not at this time speak from mo- 
tives of party heat ; what I deliver are the genuine sentiments of my 
heart. However superior to me in gencr^ knowledge and experi- 
ence, the respectable body of this house may be, yet I claim to know 
more of America than most of you, having seen and been conversant 
in that country. The people, I believe, are as truly loyal as any 
subjects the king has ; but a people jealous of their liberties, and who 
will vindicate them, if ever they should be violated ; but the subject 
is too delicate, and I will say no more." 

These sentiments were thrown out so entirely without prcmedita* 
tion, ivith such force and finnness, and the breaking oif was sa 
beautifully abrupt, that the whole liousc, for a time, seemed to sit in 
a state of'^amazement, intently looking, without implying a word.* 

Some of the Americans acknowledged that they felt emotions 
which they had never experienced before, and they took the first 
opportunity to present their thanks to Col. Barre for so noble and 
spirited a speech in behalf of their country. 

But arguments were to no purpose, the bill passed by a great 
majority. Of about three hundred members, fifly only were in the 
opposition. 

On the second reading of the bill, February 12th, the petitions 
against it were brought forward. The first, which was presented to 
the House of Commons, was brought in by Mr. Fuller, one of the 
West India planters, in behalf of the London merchants trading to 
America, who were greatly alarmed on the account of tlieir out-* 
standing; debts in this countrj'. But no sooner had Mr. Fuller 
ojjoned the purport of the petition, and asked leave to lay it before 
the house, than it was strongly objected against, upon a principle 
which, it was said, had for a long time been adopted, — tliat no peti- 
tion should be received against a money bill. Mr. Fuller, perceiv- 
ing that the petition would not be received, withdrew his motion. 

Sir William Mei^th then presented the petition in behalf of die 
colony of Virginia, but the house refused to receive it by a great 
maiorit}'. The Connecticut petition was presented by Mr. Jackson, 
and was rejected in the same manner, l^he petition from New- 
Yoik was conceived in terms so high and intlamniatorj- that no 
nif^mber of the house could be pei-suaded to present it. Mr. Garth 
presented a petition in behalf ol South Carolina, but the house would 
not give it a hearing. As the |)oiut was thus overruled, the other 
agents judged thai it would be of no use to offer the petitions of 
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!Jie other colonies. On a subject so interesting lo the colonies, Psf^ 
lament would not receive a single petition from them. 

In support of the bill it was insisted, " That the king's grants con- 
tained, in the charters to some, and in the commissions to the govern- 
ors in the other colonics, coidd in tlieir natures, be no more than to 
Hns\^'cr particular, local, and provincial purposes ; and could not 
take the people in America out of the general and supreme jurisdic- 
tion of tlie parliament." It was also much insisted on, that the 
colonies were virtually represented, in th.e same manner as Leeds, 
Halifax, and other towns m Great Britian wei-e. 

With respect to the observations relative to the charters of the 
colonies, they made them a mere nullity, as they respected the en^ 
gfigements of the prince to the colonists, while they were holden 
with respect to every duty on their part to the prince. The language 
of them was, tliat tlie colonies were only for the convenience and 
emolument of the British parliament and inhabitants of Great 
Britain, and were to be the subjects of subjects, to be governed in 

. tlieir persons and estates by their sovereign pleasure. 

With respect to the \-iilual representation of the colonists, so 
much insisted on, they feh, and every unprejudiced pej-son must feeU 
that there was no parity in the cases alledged, and consequently no 
force nor justice in the argument from them.^ Whenever the par- 
liament taxed Leeds, Halifax^ or any otiier places in Great Britain, 
they laid the same boidens on tliemselves, and on all other towns, 
and cities within the realm. If the inhabitants of Leeds and Halifax 
were really oppressed and distressed, the members of parliament 
and the nation in general would be oppressed, and participate in 
tlie injuiy. If Leeds and Halifax should, in such rase, petition fbc 
r(»dress, the genci*al sense and feelings of the whole nation would 

. second tlieir prayer, and the feelings and personal interests of the 
members of parliament would combine their influence to give them 
relief; but in case of tlie taxation of the colonists the parliament eased 
themselves in exact proportion as they laid burdens on them ; and. 
in case.tliey were injured and petitioned, ihe personal interests and 
feelings of the members of parliament and of the people of Great 
Britain, the pride and all the selfish passions of the nation, would 
operate against them. Besides, tlie inhabitants of Great Britain 
were at home, had a iie^r and cheap access to their king and par- 
liament, but with the yVmericans the case was directly the reverse. 
The parliament, however, were satisfied with their (n\n argimients, 
and tnough General Conway, as well as Alderman ncckfoi-d. most 
peremptorily denied the right of parliament to tax tiio Americans, 
and with great vehemence urged the many hardships, and as he was 
pleased to call them, absurdiiics, which would follow from tlie con- 
trary doctrine and practice, yet the bill passed with the same majority 
which it had on the fii'st reading. In the house of lords it passed 
without a debate ; and on the 22d of March it received the royal 
::ssent« 
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The agents of the colonies now despaired with respect to th^ 
-efficacy o? any opposition which could be made. Even Dr. Frank- ' 
lin wrote to Mr. Charles Thomson, afterwards secretary of con- 
.gress, "The svin of hberty is set; you must light uj) the candles qf 
mdustry and economy." Mr. Thomson made a spirited answer: 
That he was apprehensive that other lights woulcf be the conse- 
quence, predicting the opposition which -soon took place.?'* 

To evmce our mipartiality in giving the history of this most inter- 
esting and delicate i>eriod, we insert in this connection the view of 
it given by one of the mast respectable of the Enghsh historians. 

" We now come," says Dr. &sset, " to measinpes, in which the 
lead was taken by Mr. Grenville himself, belonging peculiarly to his 
department, and deriving their nature and tendency from his charac- 
ter. Mr. Grenville was a man of a clear and sound understanding, 
of great pariiamentary experience, indefatigable application, and ex- 
%en^e knowledge, especially in the laws of his country, in com- 
merce, and in finance. He had adopted an opinion, that the re* 
sources of the country were in a very exhausted state ; tliat tliere- 
fore the chief business of a prime ^niinister was to find out in what 
way the deficiencies might be supplied. His great object was, the 
improvement of the revenue -without additional burthens on the. 
country. 

Mr. Grenville, therefore, proposed a deviafion from the estab- 
lished practice, and the assertion of a claim, wMch involved in it 
very important questv)ns, respecting not only geaeral liberty, but 
also the constitutional freedom of a British subject. Intended 
by him merely .as a scheme of .fingi^ce upon old and established 
grounds, I;^ project proposed a politcal change founded upon new 
principles, of which experience had atfonTed no means of ascertaining 
the operation and effects. It was a miich more important and more 
complicated proix)sition than its author apprehend^ ; and a plan 
for making an inc<^Lsiderable addition to Bntish revenue, eventually 
laid the foundation of one of the greatest and most momentous revpr 
lutions which histoi^ has to record. 

As a part of this innovating system, Mr. Grenville moved in 
parliament a bill for granting certam duties on goods i^ the British 
colonies, to support the gcwemment tliere, and encourage the trade 
to tlie sugar plantations ; jand on the 6th of April, 1764, Siis proposi- 
tion was passed into a law. He also plopc^ed aij^tlier to the fol- 
bwing puiport : " that towards further aef raying the expence ofpro' 
tecting and securing the colonies^ it may be proper to charge certam 
stamp duties in the cdfonies.^ He postponed, liowever, during this 
session, the iptroduction of a bill founded on the last resolution, that 
the Americans nught have time to offer a compeii^tion for, or in place 
of, stamp duties. The colonial assemblies auring the War had been 
in the practice of issuing bills, which were made a legal tender for 
fnoney : these had biegun to be attended witli great inconvenience, 
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and to siifftT vci y roiisiderable depreciatioiu To remedy the e\ iJs, 
a law was proposed by Air. Grenville, and passctl by parliament, lor 
prevonlins such bills as might be hereafter issued in any of liis ma- 
jesty's colonies or plantations in America, trom being made legal ten- 
ders in pajTnenl of money. The restrictions on the clandestine 
tmde haa givcMi great umbrage in North America ; the law obstruct- 
ing their j)a|)er currency added to the dissatisfaction ; but the duties 
actually unposed upon merchandise, and the resolutions concerning 
the stamp auty^ excited a loud clamour. The New-Englanders 
were the first to investigate these measures. Conceiving the new 
laws to be part of a general plan lor assuming a power not heretofore 
rxercised bv Britain over her Amori(*an colonies, they immediately 
conft'overted the fundamental principle, and totally denied the right 
of a British parliament to levy, in any form, duties or taxes upon the 
colonies, i he exercise (they said) of such an authority was a vio- 
lation of their rights as freemen ; as colonists, jwssessing by their 
charters the power of taxing tliemselves for their own support and 
defence ; and as British subjects, who ought not to lx» taxed but by 
tliemselves or their representatives. These topics were the subjects 
of petitions sent over to the king, to the lords, and to the commons.* 
The deUberations of parliament were now, Jan. 1 76 j, turned 
towards America. Both tlie justice and expediency of taxation 

* Tbe character given by tbii historian of the ** Ncw-Englanders,^ will amuse our 
readers. It exhibits a curioiit mixture of truth, prtgudice, and niiBrepresentatioo. 

'* Placed in a rigoroat climate, and on a soil requiring active and persevering inductiy 
to render it productiTe, the New-£nglanders were strong, hardjr, and capable of un- 
dergoing great labour and fatigue. Having many difficulties to overcome and daogera 
(o encounter, they were formed to ponetration. enterprise, and resolution. Their coun- 
try, less bountiful than those of tlicir southern neighbours, rendered recourse to traflic 
necessary. The puritaniim whicB tliey inherited from tiieir forefathers, with itscon^ 
comitant hjpocriFj, incorporated itaelf with their commercial conduct ; and avarice ii 
never keener than after a coalition with fanatical austenty, and never with more ar- 
dour uses the ministry of fraud, tiian when arrayed in the garb of sanctity. 'Vh% tralBc 
pf New -England, of a minute and detailed kind, less resembling the pursuit of an en- 
lightened merchant than a petty shop keeper, while it narrowed libt rality, sharpened 
artifice. Inheriting a tinge of democratic republicanism, the people submitted with re'^ 
Inctance to the constitutional authority of a government, in which monarchy anade a 
Goniiderable part, and spumed at the idea of yielding to what they conceived to bo 
usurpation. Avarice beinq: a prominent feature in their characters, they were peculiariy 
lealous of an apprehendeil usurpation, which was calculated to affect their purposes. 
As their sentiments and principles prompted them to oppose such attempts, their intel- 
ligent and boM character enabled them effectually to resist them. In the middle colo- 
nies, in which the temperature of tbe climate and fertility of the soil easily afforded the 
necessaries and accommodations of life, though active and industrious, the inhabitants 
were not et]ually hardy and enterprising; they were leu austere in tiieir manners, ad- 
mitted luxury and refinement to a much greater degree than the colonists of the north, 
and were attached to a monarchical form of government The southern colonies were 
dissipated, relaxed, :\nd indolent; and therefore, though little adapted to resistance them- 
selves, were well fitted to receive impressions from more vigorous characters. The 
New-Englanders were extremely active in diffusing their own sentiments through the 
provinces attached to the mother country ; till, at length, the spirit of dissatisfaction 
became so prevalent, as to attract the notice and animadversion! of the British eovcrn- 
meut." ^ 
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uiiderwciit a discussion, on much more comprelienavc principles, 
Chan in the former year, when the probable efticiency of the tax ap- 
peared to be the sole consideration. The petitions and manifestos 
from the American colonies, denying the right of tiie British Parlia- 
ment to tax them, being read, the mmister submitted tlie question to 
the house. A more important subject of discussion had rarely been 
presented to the British ParUament. It was a question, the extent 
and consequences of which its pro{X)ser had by no means digested ; it 
involved the general objects of colonization, the means by wliich 
those were to be eflected, and the particular constitution, state, and 
Hentiments of the British colonies. In considering this subject, many, 
by aligning from the practice of parent countries and their planta- 
trans m ancient times, were led to very faulty conclusions respecting 
the question between Britain and her colonies. The plans of differ- 
ent European nations in the government of their colonies, varied 
accordijig to the general policv of the parent countr}', the circum- 
stances of the settlements, andf the character of pailicular adminis- 
trations. The constitution of the American colonies was similar to 
the polity of Britain, in established provisions for the security of pro- 
perty, Uoertv, and life ; they therefore possessed tlie right of .taxing 
themselves by their representatives. 1 liis was a privilege which tlic 
Americans thought inherent in them as British subjects, and con- 
firmed by charters admitted by the mother country ; its practical 
enjoyment constituted a great part of their comfort and happuiess ; 
and teaching them to value themselves and their respective colonies, 
iiis|xrited tlrase exertions which rendered them so beneficial to the 
British empire. The actual benefits that accnied to England from 
her colonies, consisted in the increase of people, as the means of 
security and productiveness were augmented ; and in the vast and 
rapidfy ^wing accession to our tradfe,* to supply the wants of the 
multiplying colonies. Commercial lienefits wen; the objects of the 

Elantations ; the question, thei-efore, to be considered simply was, 
ow are these advantages to be most eflectually promoted, insured, 
and improved ? It was a mere question of ExreuiExc y, requiring no 
metaphysical disauisitions about absti-act rights. Experience show- 
ed that our gains had been very considerable, and acquin^d without 
• 

*Tbu wat Sir Robert Walpole*i view of the lubject, declared when he wai 
ezpretfiog hit objectiooi to taxing America. At his opinion was much quoted durinj^ 
the ditcunion before us, it may not be foreign to oar purpose to rc[K.*at ii in his owo 
words : *' I will leave the taxation of America,** said he, ^ for some of my yuccessora* 
who may have more courage than I have, and be lefs a friend to commerce than I am. 
It has been a maxim with me, during my administration, to encourage the trade of the 
American colonies in the utmost latitude ; nay, it has been necessary to pnes over some 
irregalarities in their trade with Euro];)e ; for, by encouraging them to an extensive 
growing foreign commerce, if they gain 500,0001. 1 am convinced, that in two years 
afterwards, full 250^0001. of their gain will be in his majesty's excheciucr, by the labour 
and product of this kingdom ; as immense <|uantitie» of every kind of oar manulac- 
tores go thither ; and as ther increase in their foreign American trade, more of our 
produce win be wanted. This it taxing them more agreeably to their own ron^titution 
aad to cuT*^'" 
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iDurmtv or ^Aite, by the (^ plan, of pfDfitilK 6t)m U»f ofl^^ 
and demands for our pnjductwBs :' madam had oow todeteniune, 
whether an adherence to a Bystem of experienced braiefit'dBUy in- 
creasing, or the adi^aa Af new Bci||^nes of dtmbtfiU qpenitem and 
certain opposition, was most.likdy to' continue and eKtend ika^ 
ben^t for wtiich cdooiea were estaJ:fished. 

The British minister prefeired the untried theory to the -enayeA 
p]an ; and stated to Farfiament, that totvine postpoi^ Us sbheme 
of taxation till this sesaon, expecting thaftUMcwHiiesliroaldha'TC 
(^ered an equivalent, iinstead of a compensate, tliey bail seat 
remonstrances. On tha 7^ of February, 1765, he opened las t^ 
teni to the commons, and in a comnuttee moved Mj-6v9 ronlutioiii^' 
lor imoo^ug sfantp dutia on certain papers and documents wed in 
the colonies, and introduced % IhU grounded vpan the prtlposfeoiiB.' 

Of. the two parties which opposed goveinmentt the Duke 6f 
Newcastle's was the more stiraiuous m combating the ^im-aetf 
The principal leaders anxHig the whig Wity in the House of Cooh 
mons, were General CoawaV and Mr. Dowdeswell. Ministry had 
now acquired a very powerml auxiliary in the briUiant ingenuity of 
Mr. CbiLrlee Townshend, who had lately come ovw to their sde. 
The supporters of Briti^ taxation asserted, that the cotcmies bad 
been planted by our care, and nourished by our indulgence ; and 
that Eis America hftdAxen the cause of great expense, it was but 
reasonable that she nSuld coBtriUite toward the genera) demands 
of the rmpire, as a pait^of which she was protected. The Britiah 
fe|>islatui-c (the^ said) had a ri^ to enact laws for every settleraoift 
within the British territories. The Americans, tliough not nominpit 
ly, were really represented in tlie British Parliament, und pnis vf^m 
tm a footing with many individuals and bodies of Britons, who, h^'^ 
iog ostensibly no vote in the election of members, were eqiiat^^ 
included in the provisitHis of the legislature. The Briti^ finances 
were exhausted by a war begun for the security,of the colomes ; it 
vas tiierefore not only equitable that th^ should contribute, but | 
extremely ungrateful in them to refuse. 1 he nation had contiacti)^ 
an immense debt to give tliera protection ; the navigation act, that 
palladium of British conmierce, had be«i relaxed in their fevpur \ 
m short, Britain had treated them as favourite children. 

The arguments of the opposers of tlie stamped were reserved 
into two lieads ; the right of Britain to tax America, and the expe- 
diency of exercising that right. The sovereign claim of taxatxn 
proixwed by the penaingbill, was totally inconsistent with every prin- 
ciple of freedom ; it would undo the securityof property, and wa? 
contrary to the rights of British subjects. The perfection of the 
representative system is, that the delegate is placed in the sama 
situation as the constituent, and is bound himself by the laws which 
he has a share in enacting. In Great Britain, every individual may 
be said to be virtually represented ; as every law and impost extends 
equally to those who have, as to those who have not votes. Tfed 
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Aoiericans were not even virtually represented, and bo far were 
members of the Britisli Psirlianient from being interested in securing 
the property of the Americans, that, if the right of taxation were 
admitt^, by increasing the burthens of the colonics, they would 
relieve their own. Such were the arguments used against the right 
of taxation. On the ground of expediency it was urged, that from 
the established system we had derived very ^reat benefits, commer- 
cial and financial ; that the willing contributions of tlie colonies in 
demands for our commodities^ though circuitously, increased our 
revenue much more than any direct impost would augment it, since 
it was already manifest that they woulcl very unwillingly pay- The 
particular regulations of the act itself also underwent a severe dis- 
cussion. The bill was carried through both houses by a great ma- 
.jority ; and, on the 22d of March, passing into a law, became an 
important epoch in the history of the reign of George III."* 



SECTION IV. 

Stamp- Act — ittf effect on both countries — its repeal, and the, immediate coti< 

sequences which followed. 

As the Stamp-Act was a prominent subject of controversy between 
the motlier country and her American colon^ and probably tiie 
nnost operative cause of the following Revolutionary War, it is pn)- 
per here to give a brief account of it. 

Tliis famous and odious act passed in Parliament February' Tth, 
1766, under tlie ministry of Lord Grenville, and was to take effect 
the 1st of November foUowing. It was repealed March 18th, 17C6^ 
under the ministry of Mr. Pitt, who came into office in July 1 705. 
The intervening period of thirteen months was the most tunmltuous 
and eventful of any in our wliole history. Tlie events which occur- 
red, during this short space, were big with tlie most important conse- 
quences, which have since been witnessed — consequences which 
wise men foresaw and predicted ; which affect<*d not only the par- 
ties contending, but otlier nations to a great extent. The talents of 
the ablest and best men, in botli countries, were displayed to their 
utmost extent in the measures which they devised and pubHcly dis- 
cussed and adopted. The speeches and state papers exhibited^ 
dining this perioa, elevate it in history to the highest rank of impor- 
tance, as displaying a manly, tiiough impassioned eloquence, singular 
wisdom, moderation and firmness ; ardent and inextuiguishable 
patriotism and love of liberty, and invincible courage and perse- 
verance in its defence. Our aim Ls to give a full and impartial his- 
tory of tliis period. 

'*After the stamp-act was passed, Mr. Whately, secretary to the 
treasury, invited the agents of the colonies to an interview with hhii. 

* Biuer^ Reign of George Ilf. v. i. p. ?15 to 21',. 
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and acquainted them that it was not the design of Mr* Grenvillp (0 
send stamp officers from Great Britain, but that it would oblige him 
if they would nominate persons of discretion and respectability 
among the colonists, wIk> might be appointed distributors of the 
stamps. Tlius the agents were taken in by the minister, and gener- 
;iJIy nominated their friends. Even Dr. Franklin recommended Mr. 
Hughes in Pennsylvania, JVFr. Cox in New-Jersey, and advised Mr. 
Ingei-soll to accept the office in Connecticut. This afforded suffi- 
cient evidence, that, in their opinion, the act would have been received 
without any general resistance. Tudeed it was the general opinion 
that the colonies ultimately would be obliged to submit to parliaraen- 
tar>' taxation. The ministry in general were confident that the 
stamp act was so framed that it would enforce itself. They flattered 
themselves that the confusion which nmst arise on the disuse of 
writings, and the insecurity of propertv, which would be the result of 
using any other than tliose requii'ed by law, would necessitate the 
colonies to use the stamp paper, and consequently to pay the imposed 
taxes. 

It however appears that Mr. Gren\ille was not without appre- 
hensions, that tne act would be resisted and occasion disorder ; be 
therefore, in the same session, projected and brought in another bill, 
which made it lawful for military oflicers in the colonies, to quarter 
soldiers in private houses. The apparent design of this was to awe 
the people into a compliance by a military force. In this form of 
the bill, it met witli a most strenuous opposition. It was insist^ on 
that with an army vested with such power, no man could be saSdf 
even in his own House. The form of the bill, therefore, was altered^ 
and it passed into a law, that the assemblies in the several colonies 
should provide quarters for the soldiers, and furnish them with firing, 
bedding, candles, and various other articles, at the expence of the 
colonies. This was directly against the principle, that money is not 
to be raised on English subjects without their consent, and was an 
occasion of great grievance and mischief to the colonies, which con- 
tinued until the revolution, and was one cause of the separation 
between Great Britain and the colonies. 

]No sooner had the Americans received the intelligence, than a 
deep melancholy seized every countenance, and the people, struck 
with astonishment, hesitated, for a short inter\'al, with respect to the 
course which it would be best to pursue. In Boston the ships in the 
harbour, in tolvon of the deepest mourning, hung out their colours 
half-mast hie.ii : and the bells in the town were rung muffled. The 
act was soon printed, with a death's head in the front of it, and was 
cried about the streets as the '' Folly op England and the Ruin op 
America." A general discontent immediately disc*overed itself 
through the country. The people gradually recovered from their 
consternation, and began to speak, write and resolve boldly against 
the parliamentaiy acts. The newspapers ever>' where groaned for 
the loss of liberty ; and the warm patriots in the colonies, rallying 
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for the defence of their country, from the noble speech of Coh Barre, 
assumed the title of the sons of liberty. Ine legislatures of the 
^'olonies proceeded to bold resolutions against parliamentary taxa- 
tion. The legislature of the ancient and respectable colony of Vir- 
ginia led the way. 

May 28th, 1 765, Mr. Patrick Henry brought into the House of 
Burgesses the following rosolutions, which were substantially adopt- 
ed by the house : — 




dominion 

and 

0117. all the liberties^ privileges and immunities, that have at any'^timc been 

held, enjoyed and possessed l>y the people of Great Britain. 

" Retolyed^ That by two royal charters^ granted by King James the First, 
the colonies aforesaid are declared, and entitled to all liberties, privileges, and 
immunities of denizens, and natural subjects, to all intents and purposes, as if 
they had been abiding, and bom within tlie realm of England. 




have 

article 

ed, or yielded up, but have l>een constantly recognized by the king and people 

of Great Britain. 

" Resolved^ ihertfore, That the General Assembly of this colony, together 
with hb majesty, or his substitutes, have, in their representative capacity, the 
only exclusive right and power, to lay taxes and imposts, upon the inhabitants 
of this colony, and that every attempt to vest such power in any other person 
orpenoDS, whatsoever, than the General Assembly aforesaid, is illegal, un- 
constitutional, and unjust, and hath a manifest tendency to destroy British, as 
veil as American liberty. 

" Re$olvedy That his maiesty's liege people, the inhabitants of this colony. 
uenot bound to yield obedience to any law, or ordinance whatever, designed 
to impose any taxation whatever upon tnem, other than the laws and ordinances 
sf the General Assembly aforesaid. 

*' Resolved, That any person who shall, by speaking or writing, assert, or 
maintain, that any person, or persons, other than the General Assembly of this 
colony, have any nght or power to impose or lay any taxation on the people 
here, shall be deemed an enemy to this l^is majesty's colony." 

These resolutions were so bold and novel, so firm and unexpected, 
lliat upon the reading of thorn, one of the members was affected to 
such a degree, that he cried out, "Treason ! Treason !" The 
people, nevertheless, judged them true and judicious ; they expressed 
their feelings and met their applause. With dispatch they were 
sent forward from colony to colony ; the same spuit catched from 
one legislature to another, and similar resolutions were very univer- 
sally adopted by the freemen and assemblies through the continent, 
Tlie wavering were soon confirmed, and the timid emboldened ii> 
their opposition to the stamp-act." 

'On the 6th of June, the following proceedings, in the House of 
Representatives of Massachusetts, took place, respecting sending a 
Committee to New- York, to consult with Committees from other 
^Qlonieis. on the st^te of th? country :-^ 

15 
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The House, takinff into consideration the many difficulties to which the 
colonies are and must be reduced by the operation of some late acts of Parlia- 
ment ; after some time spent, 

'* On a motion made and seconded, ordered^ that Mr. Speaker, Brij^dier 
Ru€:gles, Col. Partridee, Col. Worthington, Gen. Winslow, Mr. Otis, Mr. 
Cusbingr, Col. Saltonstall, and Capt. Sbeafe, be a committee to consider what 
measures had best be taken, and make report 

" The committee appointed for that purpose, reported as follows : — The 
committee appointed to consider what dutiful, loyal, and humble address may 
be proper to make to oiir g;racious Sovereign and his Parliament, in relation 
to tne several acts passed, for levying duties and taxes on the colonies, have 
attended that service, and are humbly of opinion : 

''That it is highly expedient there should be a meeting, as soon as may be, of 
committees from the Houses of Repre:<entatives, or Burgesses, in the several 
colonies on this continent, to consult together on the present circumstances of 
the colonies, and the difficulties to which they arc ana must be reduced by the 
operation of the late acts of Parliament for levying duties and taxes on the 
colonies, and to consider of a general and humble address to his Majesty and 
the Parliament, to implore relief. 

''And the committee are further of opinion, that a meetir^ of such committees 
should be held at New- York, on the first Tuesday of October next, and that a 
committee of three persons be chosen by this House on the part of this Pro- 
vince, to attend the same. 

" And that letters be forthwith prepared and transmitted to the respective 
Speakers of the several Houses ot Representatives, or Buiigesses in the colo- 
nies aforesaid, advisii^ them of the resolution of this House thereon, and 
inviting such Houses of Representatives, or Burgesses, to join this with their 
committees, in the meeting, and for the purposes aforesaid. 

" And that a proper letter be prepared and forwarded to the agent of the 
Province, on these matters, in the mean time. 

"Read and accepted,*and ordered, that Mr. Speaker, Mr. Otis, and Mr. Lee» 
be a committee to prepare a draft of letters to be sent to the respective Speak- 
ers of the several Houses of Representatives in the colonies, and make repott. 

" The committee appointed for that purpose, reported the following draft : 

CIRCULAR. 

*' Province of Ma$$achu$tits Bay. BosToir, June 8, 1765. 

^ " Sir— The House of Representatives of this Province in the present ses- 
sion of the General Court, have unanimously agreed to propose a meeting, as 
soon as may be, of committees from the nouses of Representatives, orBur- 

§ esses, of the several British colonies on this continent, to consult together on 
le present circumstances of the colonies, and the difficulties to which they are 
and must be reduced by the operation of the acts of Parliament for levying 
duties and taxes on the colonies ; and to consider of a general and united, 
dutiful and humble representation of their condition to his Majeshr and the 
Parliament, to implore relief. The House of Representatives of this Province 
have also voted to propose that such meeting be at the city of New- York, on 
the first Tuesday of October next, and have appointed a committee of three 
of their members to attend that service, with such as the other Houses of Re- 
presentatives, or Burgesses, in the several colonies may think fit to appoint to 
meet him : And the committee of the House of Representatives of this Pro- 
vince arc directed to repair to said New- York, on said first Tuesday of October 
next, accordingly. If, therefore, your honorable House should agree to this 

eropoRal, it would be acceptable, that as early notice of it as possible might 
e transmitted to the Speaker of the House of Representatives ot tliis Province. 

" SAAiUEL WHITE, Speaker:' 

"From this period it became far more general, and assumed a much 
Mder face. The tongues and pens of the best infonned citizen* 
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"X-^ere in constant labour to kindle the snarks of patriotism and to 
*^*«use the i)eop!e to an united and general defence of their endanger- 
^-"^ liberties. Many judicious publications in the several colonies 
^-^xhibited the rights of America in a clear and strong point of light. 
It was not a little fortunate to the colonies, that the news-papers 
'x.A'ere subject to a heavy stamp-duty. The printers in general aseal- 
^-ously arranged themselves on the side of liberty. The country was 
<^ lot only filled with pamphlets, but the news-papers with pieces on 
X>he rights and dangers of America, and on the necessity of a system- 
critical and liannonious opposition to the encroachments of parlia- 
•nent.* 

In New-England the clergy were among the first and most zeal- 
ous patriots both in speaking and writing in vindication of the rights 
of tneir country. No class of men had more deeply imbibed the 
f?pirit of their venerable ancestors, the first settlers ofNew-England,. 
than they ; none more generally engaged in the cause of thdr 
injured country, nor had a greater and more general influence upon 
thepeople. 

The pamphlets published, and pieces which appeared in the news- 
papers, were often addi'essed to the passions as well as reason of the 
colonists. The flame of liberty kindled from breast to breast, and 
province to province, until the conflagration became general. In 
no part of the country did it spread more rapidly, or with greater 
ardor, than in New-England. In no part of the world are the peo- 
ple, in general, so well informed ; the history of their forefathers, 
whose memory was dear to them, had been kept alive in tjieir mem- 
Qiies. They Knew how they had been driven by the relentless hand 
of persecution and despotism, from their pleasant seats and enjoy- 
ments in Europe, into the inhospitable wilds of America, and had 
been obliged to effect settlements on bare creation. They knew 
that they liad made settlements and defended themselves against the 
luost subtle and formidable enemies, wholly at their own expense, 
and to thie immense emolument of their parent state. Their resent- 
ments for the invasion of their just and accustomed rights, were 
heightened by the remembrance of the ill treatment and gnevous suf- 
ferings of their ancestors. The spirit of their fathers kindled in their 
breasts, and Uiey determined to sIk)w that they were not unworthy 
to be the descendants of such magnanimous ancestors. They rose 
with the same spirit of opposition against the stamp-act, with which 
their fatiiers had resisted the cruel imjKJsitions of the house of 
Stuaits, and of bigoted priests and bishops. Indeed in a sliort time 

* The iiews-papers of this period " exhibited the operation of the iptrit of public Lib* 
trtg^ the mensuret purtaed, and the succcMful emancipation from slaverj. The pretf 
was of eminent service in this cause. In all America there had t>een but teotn presses 
issuing oevrs-papers before 1750. (n 1765 thej had increased to twenijf*tix^ on the 
Continent, tLodfae in the West India Islandf .** f Dr. Stiles* collection of American News- 
papers, pabliphed durinji; the memorabl6pertod of the stamp-act, from August 1765, to 
Auj^ 1776, in/our folio Tolamet, preMpted bjhim to Yale Cdlage Library.] 
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the minds of the people underwent an admirable And almost total 
transformation. From that peaceable, stead]^, and almost unparal- 
lel^ attachment to the British nation, for wmch they had been dis- 
tinguished, for nearly a century and an half, they were gradually 
advancing every day to the opposite extreme* 

By the month of August* tnc spirit of opposition broke forth in 
tumult and disorder. New modes of expressing resentment a^inst 
the stamp-act, and all its abettors, began to display themselves m the 
several colonies. They began in Boston, wnere tlie inhabitants 
until this time had been more orderly and peaceable than in several 
of the other colonies. Early in the morning, on the fourtcentkof tlie 
month, there appeared on the limb of a large tree in the most public 
street toward ttie entrance of the town, two uncommon effigies : by 
the labels, it appeared that one was designed to represent the stamp 
master, the other was a jack-boot, with a head and iioms peeping out 
at the top. The report of them instantly spread, ainl great nuinbers 
both from town and country collected to view tlieni. A spirit of 
enthusiasm spread almost instantaneously amons; tlie multitude. 
No sooner was it eveniiig, than the inia^irs were cut down and 
carried in funeral procession, while the pf>pulace shoutcJ, '^ Liberty 
and property forever, and no stamps.^' They took their route to a 
new building of Mr. Oliver's, which they imagined he had erected 
for a stamp-office. This they soon deraolishe<i. tience they pro- 
ceeded to his dwelling house, m the fit>nt of which they beheaaea his 
effigy, and broke his windows. After burning his effigy, on Fort 
Hin, the/ returned to his house, broke into tlie lower part of it, 
destroyer his furniture, and did flirt her injuries to it. 

About twelve days after, tlie tumult and outrage became far mars 
enormims and alarming. A numerous mob attacked the house cf 
Mr, William Storer, deputy register of the court of admiralty, and 
after breaking his windows, forced into his dwelling house, destroyed 
the books ana files belonging to said court, and mined the principal 
part of his furniture. Thence they proceeded to the house of Mr. 
Benjamin Hallowell, comptroller of the customs for Boston, and 
besides committing similar excesses, tliey drank and destroyed the 
liquors in his cellars, robbed him of wearing apparel, and of more 
than thirty pounds sterling in moncv. Many by tnis time were heated 
with liquor, and the number of the mob was greatly increased ; it 
became therefore more riotous and prepared for every mischief. 
These madmen determined now to wreak their vengeance on Mr. 
Hutchinson, the lieutenant-governor of the province. After all his 
efforts to save liimself. he was driven with his family from his house, 
and the rioters carried off all his plate, family pictures, householrl 
furniture of all kinds, his own, his children's and servants' wearing 
apparel, and robbed him of above nine himdred jwunds sterling. 
The house was so destroyed that nothing but Uie bare v\ alls and 

*AQgatt 14»1T65. 
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iloors remained. The inob scattered and destrojred all his manu* 
^riplsand other papers, which he had been collecting for more than 
tliirty years. Many public papers, which were in his custody, 
shared the same fate. The damage was irrepauable, not only to 
tiim, but to the public. Never had there before been such an out- 
srage in New-England. The town of Boston condemned the whole 
proceeding, and all sober people viewed it with grief and abhorrence. 
A small number of the lowest of the mob were taken up and com- 
initted, but they broke jail, or otherwise escaped all punishment. 
These lawless proceedings were not confined to Boston. The very 
next day similar outrages were committed at New-Port in Rhode- 
Island. The people exhibited three effigies, rt^presonting Messieurs 
Howard, Monatt, and Johnson, in a cart witn halters about their 
necks : after hanging them for some time, they cut them down and 
biunt them amidst the shouts of thousands of the inhabitants. The 
day following the inhabitants collected at the house of Martin How- 
ard, an attorney, who had been writing in defence of the right of 
Erliament to tax the colonies, and destroyed every thing in it, and 
it the house but a mere shell. They then made a similar visit to 
Dr. Moffatt's, who had been a warm supporter of the parliamentary 
rights. ^ The Doctor not only lost his propertv? but was obliged to 
make his escape on board a ship of war. Johnson made his peace 
with the people by a resignation of his office. 

In Connecticut no such voilences were committed. Mr. IngersoU 
was burnt in effigy in several towns in the month of August, and on 
the 1 9th of September a large body of people, to the amount of a 
thousand, assembled, and overtaking Mr. IngersoU cm the road to 
Hartford, whither he was gcnntjg to meet the assembly of the colony, 
they obliged him publicly to resi^ his office of distributor of stamps, 
in the Great-street, at W ethersneld, and to give liberty and property 
uith three cheei-s. This was followed with the loud acclamations of 
the people. A man then took him by the hand and told him he was 
now restored to their former friendship. The people were all undis* 
guised and well dressed, headed by officers of the militia, in scarlet, 
with laced hats. They had marched, some twenty and some thirty 
miles, in three divisions, through the country in the most orderly man- # 
ner, and made a junction at Wetliersfield. From Wethersfield they 
proceeded to tiartford, where the general assembly was sitting; 
and ibiTning four abrcst, preceded by three trumpeters sounding, 
they marched round the court-hoase. Then forming in a semi- 
circle, at the door of an adjoining tavern, they caused Mr. IngersoU 
to read his resignation withm the hearing of the assembly. This was 
succeeded with liberty and property, and thi-ee cheers.* The people 
then, in the most quiet and peaceable manner, retired to their respec- 
Uve towns and habitations. Though they were assembled nearly 



^Mr. IngenoH> Letten, 
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tliree daj-s, iu such numbers, on this'business, and inarched through 
such a tract of country, yot no man was injured in his person or prop- 
erty. 

The governor had met some of the heads of the people, on lus way 
to Hartford ukI said whate\'er he thought proper to one of them* 
to dissuade him from his purpose, representing to him the danger of 
the measures the people were persuing, and cliarging him to ^ and 
tell them to return. He assured the governor, that he considered 
the affair as the cause of the people, and that it was their determina- 
tion not to take directions respecting it from any man. The mem- 
bers of the assembly were generally as warmly opposed to the pro- 
ceedings of parliament, as tlie people ; and they so well knew the 
state of the public mind, that tney judged it expedient, to take ne 
notice of the transaction. 

Resolves against the stamp-act, as illegal and injurious to the rights 
of the colonists, passed in the assembly, at this session, almost unani- 
mously. 

The governor was in a most delicate and critical situ^jition. It 
was the (pinion of a majority of both houses of assembly, that he 
should not take the oath prescribed by act of Parliament. If he 
neglected it he was subjected to a fine of a thousand pounds sterling, 
and incapacitated to hold the office of governor in any future time. 
The members of the lower house were touched with sjrmpathy for 
him, and as they iudged it dangerous to transact any thing respect- 
ing his relief, in their legislative capacity, they agreed among tnem- 
selves to indemnify him with respect to the thousand pounds ; and 
appointed a committee to acquaint him with their determination, and 
to desire him rnyt to take the oath, which the act of Parliament pre- 
scribed. But just as the committee were about to enter the upper 
house, they found that the ^vemor was taking the oath, and met the 
jnembers of his council withdrawing from the house, as they would 
not be present while it was administered. They all withdrew but 
four, wno advised him to receive the oath. The committee, finding 
how the affair was circumstanced, returned without any conference 
with the governor on the subject. 

% The governor and the counsellors, who gave him the oath, no 
doubt were of the opinion that the safety of Uie colony required that 
he should conform to the act of Parliament, as well as his personal 
interest and public iiscfulness. The freemen, nevertlieless, at the 
next election, manifested tlieir resentment, by leaving them all out 
of the house. 

In New- York, as the stamp officer had been induced to resign, 
Lieutenant-CJovemor Colden nad deposited the stamp papers in Fort 
Geor^. The people, disliking his political sentiments, and his thus 
^ecuniig the papers, on the first of Aiovember, the day the stamp*act 
was to take place, broke open liis stable, took out his coach, ana car- 
ried it in triumph through the principal streets, to the gallows. On 
one end of it they suspended tne effigy of the Lieutenant-Governor, 
bearing in his right hand a stamped bill of lading, and in his loft a 
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'figure of the devil. After parading, for some time, the apparatus wa^ 
«KODveyed to the gate of tne fort, aiid thence to the bowling-green, 
^^jnder the muzzles of the guns ; they there burned the coach and 
'^bole apparatus. Thence they went to the house of Major James, 
^ known friend to the stamp-act, which they stripped of a goo(( 
ttbrary and of every other valuable article, destroyed nis garden, and 
:Anished their riot with anotlier bonfire. 

The next evening they assembled again, and obliged the Lieuten- 
^uit-Govemor to deliver tlie stamued papers to the corporation, and 
deposit them in the city hall. The same excesses were not prac- 
tised in the more southern colonies ; but means were every where 
adopted to make the stamp officers resign. Some of them were 
obstinate, and held out long, but they were ultimately obliged to 
submit to the requisitions of the people. They did not judge the 
cause worth dying for, and they saw no other alternative, but to 
resign or die * 

As opportunities presented, the assemblies passerl resolutions, 
asserting the exclusive rieht of taxing their constituents ; and tliough 
the king's governors, in uie colonies, prorogued the assembhes, and 
used all their influence to prevent tnem, yet they were general iy 
passed. The representatives were instructed by their constituents* 
m town and freemen's meetings, to oppose the stamp-act, and to 
assert their just rights. In these the conunonalty spoke the deter- 
mined language of fireemen. As a specimen of these, tlie instruc- 
tioD given by Uie ancient town of Plymouth, to their representative, 
flhallbe 8ub|oined. Afler representmg the high esteem in which 
th^ held the British constitution, and declaring their grievance^, 
they thus address him : — 

" You, sir, represent a people, who are not only descended from 
the first setders of this country, but inhabit the very spot they first 
pofisessed. Here was first laid the foundation of the British empire 
in this part of America, which, from a very small beginning, 
has increased and spread in a manner very surprising and almost 
incredible; especially, when we consider that all this has been 
eflected, without the aid or assistance of any other power upon earth : 
That we have defended, protected and secured ourselves against the 
invasions and cruelty of the savages, and the subtlety and inhuman* 
ity of our inveterate and natural enemies, the French ; and all this 
without the appropriation of any tax by stamps, or stamp-acts, laid 
upon our fellow subjects in any part of the king-s dominions for de- 
(mving the expense thereof. This place, sir, was at fii-st the asylum 
of liberty, and, we hope, will ever be preserved sacred to it, though 
it was then no more than a Imrren wilderness, inhabited only by 

*Tbe followiajr pereoni were appointed distributor! of Stamps in nine of the states 
▼ii:— George Meserve, Ksq. New-Hampuhirp — Andrew Oliver, E«^ Massachusefta— 

Aaguttns JohoiOD, Esq. Riiode-Island—- Jarcd log^rtoll, Esq. Connecticut; McEt- 

ert,Efq. New«York^ William Coze, Esq. New-Jersey— John Hughes. Esq. Pennfyi^ 
' t— ZtchM-iah Hood, Esq. MaTjlMul— Col<^n«»! M<^rcf r, Virsinia. 
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savage nien and beasts. To this place our fatber^s (whose memo- 
ries be revered) possessed of the principles of liberty in thw {purity, 
disdaining slavery, fled to enioy those privileges which they had an 
undoubt^ right to, but were deprived oi, bjr the hands of violence and 
oppression, in their native country. We, sir, their posterity, the free- 
holders, and other inhabitants of this town, legally assembled for that 
purpose, possessed of the same sentiments, and retaining the same 
ardor for liberty, think it our indispensable duty, on tliis occsision, to 
express to }'ou these our sentiments of the stamp-act, and its fatal 
consequences to this country, and to enjdm upon you, as you regard 
notonly tlie welfare, butthe verv being of this people, that you, (con- 
sistent with our allegiance to the king, and relation to the goveni- 
ment of Great Britain) disregarding all proposals for that purpose, 
exert all your power and inmiencc in opposition to the stamp-act. 
at least tifl we near the success of our petitions for rcUef* We also, 
•to avoid disgracing the memories of our ancestors, as well as the 
reproaches of our own consciences* and the curses of posterity, recom- 
mend it to yoo, to obtain, if pos»ble, in the honourable house of rep- 
resentatives of tliis province, a full and explicit assertion of our rights, 
and to have tlie same entered on their public records, that all gener- 
ations yet to come, may be con\inced, that we have not only a just 
sense of our rights and liberties, but that we never, with submission 
to divine providence, will .be slaves to any power on earth.'' 

Ammg other expedients for the preservation of the Uberties of 
America, it was conceived that the calline of a continental congress, 
consisting of deputies from each of the coknies, might have the most 
general and happy influence. In this the wisdom of all the colonies 
would be collected ; this woidd harmonize, and give countenance 
and vigour to the proceedings of their several legislatures, and to the 
conduct of the people in general, and through this body all the colo- 
nies might jointly petition the king and paruament. This measure 
bad, at an early period, occurred to the people of Massachusetts, and 
their general court passed a resolution for that purpose.* The place 
of meeting was fixed at New- York, and the time assigned was the 
second Tuesda}^ in October.''! These proceedings, and the circular 
letter we have given in a former page. 

We here insert the instructions of the freeholders and inhabitants 
of Boston to their Representatives to the Continental Congress, 
passed September 23, 1 765. 

'' To the Hon. James Oris, Esq. Tkomas CuMng^ Esq. and Mr. Thomas Gray. 

GcVTLEMEN — 

At a time when the British American subjects are eveiy where loudly com- 

^ Thii meatore had been sugjEreated by Dr. Ma^hew, in a letter written onlj thre« 
4ajB before his death, Jaoe 8, 1766, to Mr. Otii, jud. member of tlie Le^ilatarc, then 
in spstion, in the fbHofdn^ manner — ** Ton have heard of the Communion of Chunhn. 
While I waj thinking of this on mjr bed, the great nie and importance of a CcMnmiffUifi of 
Colonies, appeared to me in a ? ery strong ligfat, which determined mc immediately to tet 
down these bints for yon. not knowing hat the bouse may be suddenly prorogued or 
dissolTed." Mrs. Warren^s Hist Rer. vol. i. App. p. 416. 

t TmmbnD^ Hitt. U. States. MS 
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plaining of arbitrary and unconstitulional innovations, the tovrn of Boston cnn- 
TK>t any longer remain silent, without just imputations ol' inexcusable nefrlect. 
We therefore, the freeholders and other inhabitants, being legally asseini)lcd 
at Fentml'HaU^ to consider what steps are nere«sar>' for us to take at thi.s 
alarming criai:;, think it proper to communicate to you our united sentiments, 
and to give you our instruction thereupon. 

It (ills us with great concern to find, that measures have been adopted by 
the British mhiistir, and acts of parliament made which press hard upon our in- 
valuable ri^^hts and liberties ; and tend greatly to distress the trade ol the prov- 
ince, by «rhich we have heretofore been able to contribute so lar^e a share to- 
wards the enriching the mother country. But we are more particularly alarmed ^^ 
and astonished at the act called the St am l>- Act, by which a very grievous, and 
we apprehend unconstitutional tax is to l>e laid upon the colonies. 

By the royal charter granted to our ancestors, the power of making laws for 
our mtcmal govcnv.nifiit, and of levying taxes, is vested in the general assem- 
bly : and by the ^nxna charter the inhabitants of this province are entitled to 
all the rights and privilcs^es fif natural free bom subjects of Great-Bkitain. 
The nio&t essential rights of British subjects are those of being represented in 
the same body which exercises the power of levying taxes upcm them, and of 
havii^ their property tried by juries. These are the veiy pillars of the British 
consatttution, founded in the common rij^hts of mankind.— -It is certain that we 
were in no sense represented in the parliament o( Great Britain, when this act 
of taxation was made ; and it is also certain that tliis law admits of our proper- 
ties being tried, in controversies arising from internal concern^, by courts of 
admiralty, without a jury. It follows, that at once it annihilates the most val- 
uable privileges of our charter, deprives us of the mast es.<iential rights of 
BritoHf^ and preatly weakens the best security of our lives, li1)erties and 
estates ; which may hereafter be at the disposal of judges, who may be stran- 
gers to us, aud perhaps malicious, mercenaiy, corrupt and oppressive. 

But admitting we bad no complaints of this nature, we should have reason to 
except against the inequality of these taxes : — It is well known that the people 
of this pn>vince have not only settled this country, but enlaiged and defemied 
the British dominion in America with a vast expence of treasure and blood. 
They have exerted themselves in the most distingui-slied services for their king, 
by ^vliich they have often been reduced to the greatest distress : And in the 
bte war more especially, by their surprizing exertions, they havebroufi[ht upon 
them»elves a debt almost insupportable : And we were well assured that if 
these 
crucd 
defendiii 

designed to be drawn from us by this act would have appeared greatly beyond 
our prr>portion. IVe look upon it at a peaiiiar fiardtfnp^ thai ti^hen the repre- 
sentative botfif of this province had previired and sent forward, a decent remon- 
strance as^inst these proreedin^s, rvnile they were dependinjt^ in the house of 
fomrmms. IT FAILKD OF ADMITTANCE THERE And this we esteem 
llie most extniorlinary, iiiasintich as, f>eing unrepresented, it was the only 
method whereby they could make known their objeetions to measures^ in the 
event of which their constituents were to be so deeoly interested. 

Moreover thi:!> act, if carried into execution, will l)PCome a further grievance 
to us, as it will aftbrd a precedent for the parliament to tax iw, in tdlfotnre 
time, and in ail such ways and measures as they shall judge meet, without our 
consent. 

We thereiore think it our indispensable duty, injustice to ourselves and pos- 
terity, as it is our undoubti^d privilege, in the mo^t open and unreserved, hut 
decent and respectful terms, to declare our greatest disi^atisfaction with the 
law; and we think it incumbent on you by no means to join in any publir 
measures for countenanrinir and assisting in the execution of the same ; out t(» 
nv vnur bei^t en-hravniir': in the s^eneral assembly, to have the inherent unalien- 
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able risbts of tbe people of tbis province, averted and vindicated, and J^K 
upon the public records, that jposterily may never have reason to chaige the 
present times with the guilt of tamely giving: them away. 

It affords us the greatest satisfaction to hear that the congress propoaed by 
the house of representatives of this province, is consented to by the repreaenta- 
ti«'es of most ot the other colonies on tbe continent. We have the wannest ex- 
pectations from tbe united councils of that veiy respectable committee : And 
we may with the strictest propriety ei^oin upon Mr. Otis, a member of the 
i^ame, t)eing also one of the representatives ol this town, to contribute the ut- 
most of his ability, in bavins the rights of the colonies stated in the clearest 
view, and laid betore the parliament; and in preparing a humble petition to 
the KiKG, our Sovereign and Father, under wbo<>e gracious care and protec- 
tion we have the strongest reason to liope, that the rights of the colonies in 
genera], and the particular charter- rights of this province, will he confirmed 
and perpetuated. ' 

•'The New-England colonies, .\ew Ilampsliire excepted, readily 
embraced this first advance towaixls a continental nnion. South 
Carolina was the next which adopted tl«» plan in the colonies to the 
wulhward of New- York. This, prohahly. had a considerable influ- 
ence in i-econinu»ndin(t it to tlie oilier s<>uth(*rn colonies, wliich \vert 
not united in their opinions ro»ix»ctinj2: its pi'opn(»ty. 

•'At the time anix)intiHl.twenty-eii;ht dej)uties, fmrn Massachusetts 
Rh(Kle-lsland,C oimecticut, \ew-\'ork, New-Jersey. Pennsylvania. 
Delaware, Maryland and Soutli C'aix)lina, met at New- York. 
■N'ew-Hampshire excuwd ils(^lf for not sending: their deputies to con- 
gress, on the account of tlw* peculiar situation of the atiairs of that 
Sivemment. The assemi)lies of Virpnia, North Carohna and 
eorgia, wen* prc*vented, by tlieir ^ovenioi's. from sending a deputa- 
tion. Atler mature di liberal ion. the cron^iess agreed upon a de- 
«^laration of therii^hts, and a statenient of p:rje\ ajK*es of the colonics, 
[nlhc stixjii^est temis, it assiMted the exi»niption of the colonists from 
all taxes, not iinix>sed by their own representatives. It united in 
pnwnting a petition to the king, a memorial to the house* of lords, and 
H petition to the house of commons. The* colonies \\ hich were un- 
represented highly approved the proce(»dings of congress, and for- 
warded petitions similar to those which it had arlopted." 

Declaration of Rights and Grievances by ihefint American Congress, 

'* The members of this congrress, sincerely devoted with the warmest sen- 
timents of affection and dulj, to bis majesty's person and government, invio- 
lably attached to the present happy establisliment oi'the pvotestant succescioii, 
ami with minds deepff impressed by a sense of the prtP*»nt and impending 
misfortunes of the British colonies on this continent ; h.i\ \i)^ considered* as 
maturely as time will permit, the circumstances of the &.n«] rulonies, esteem it 
our indispensable duty to make tbe following declaratioii> u( our humble opin- 
ion, respectinif the mu»t essential rights ami liberties of tije colonists, and of 
the grievances under which Uiey labour, by reason of several late acts of Par- 
liament. 

I. That his m^esty's subjects in these colonics, owe the same allegiance it* 
the crown of Great Britain, that is owing from his >u!)ject5 bom within the 
realni, and all due subordiiULtioo to that august bodv. the i'arliament of Great 
Bntain. 
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H. That his majesty's liege subjects in these colonies, arc entitled to aU 
the inherent rights and lit>erties of his natural bom subjects, within the kii^- 
dom of Great Britain. 

III. That it is inseparably essential to the freedom of a ponple, and the 
undoubted right of Englishmen, that no taxes be imposed on them, b>jt with 
their own consent, g^?en personally, or by their representatives. 

IV. That the people of these colonies arc not, and, from their local circum- 
stances, cannot be represented in the House of Commons of Great Britain. 

V. That the only representatives of these colonies are persons chosen therein 
by themselves, and that no taxes ever have been, or can be constitutionally 
imposed upon them, but Ijy their respective legislatures. 

VI. That all supplies to the crown being i'ree gifts from the people, it hi 
unreasonable, and mconsbtent with the principles and spirit of the British con- 
stitution, for the people of Great Britain to grant to his majesty the property 
of the colonists. 

VII. That trial by jury is the inherent and invaluable right of every British 
subiect in these colonies. 

Vlll. That the late act of Parliament, entitled " an act for granting and 
applying certain stamp duties, and other duties, in the British colonies and 
plantations in America," &c. by imposing taxes on the inhabitants of these 
colonies ; and the said act, and several other acts, by extending the jurisdiction 
of the courts of admiralty beyond its ancient limits, have a manifeist tendency 
to subvert the rights and liberties of the colonists. 

IX. That the duties imposed by several late acts ol Parliament, from the 
peculiar circumstances of these colonics, will be extremely burdensome and 
||;rievous ; and from the scarcity of specie, the payment ot them absolutely 
impracticable. 

A. That as the profits of the trade of these colonies ultimately centre in 
Great Britain, to pay for the manufactures which they are obliged to take 
from thence, they eventually contribute very largely to all supplies granted ta 
Ihe crown. 

XJ. That the restrictions imposed by several late acts of Parliament on the 
Irade of these colonies, will render them unable to purchase the manufactures 
of Great Britain. 

Xli. That the increase, prosperity, and happiness of these colonies depend 
on the full and free enjoyment of their riglits and liberties, and an intercourse 
with Great Britain mutually affectionate and advantageous. 

XIII. That it is the right of the British subjects in these colonies to petition 
the king, or either house of Parliament. 

XIV. That it is the indispeasable duty of these colonics, to the best of 
severe i^n$, to the mother country, and to themselves, to endeavour, by a loyal 
and dutiful address to his majesty, and humble applications to botn nouses of 
Parliament, to procure the repeal of the act for granting and applying certain 
stamp duties, of all clauses of any other acts of Parliament, whereby the jurisr 
diction of the admiralty is extended, as aforesaid, and of the other late acts for 
the restriction of American commerce.'' 

Petition to the B'ritiih house of commoni, agreed to by the^rst American cott' 

gre9$, October, X:J, 1765. 
" To the honorable the knights, citizens, and buigesscs of Great Britain, in 

parliament assembled: 
Tlie petition of his majest^r's dutiful and loyal subjects, the freeholders and 
other inhabitants of the colonies of the Massachusetts- bay, Rhode-Island and 
Providence Plantations, , , New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 

eoyemment of the counties of Newcastle, Kent, and Sussex, upon Delaware, 
Ifanfland, 

^ Most humbly sheweth^ — That the several late acts of parliament, imposing 
iii yers duties and taxes on the colonies, and laying the trade and commarry 
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thereof under veiy biirdeii<ome reAtricfions, but above all the act forgnntii^t 
and applying certain stamp duties, ^- in America, have filled them with the 
deepest concern and suiprize ; and they humbly ronceive the eiecution of 
them will be attended with consequences veiy injurious to the coAimeteial 
interest of Great Britain, and her colonies, and must terminate in the evenliial 
min of the latler. 

Your petitioners Uierefore most ardently implore the attention of the honor* 
able house, to the united and idutiful representation of their circumstances, and 
to their earnest supplications for relief, from those relations which nave 
already invulvcid this continent in anxiety, confusion and distress. 

We most siinccrrely recosnize our allegiance to the crown, and acknowleidpe 
all due subordination to the parliament of Great Britain, and shall alwayy re- 
tain the most grateful sense of their assistance and protection- It is from and 
under tlie Eiiglisb constitution, we derive all our civil and religious r^ts aaA 
liberties : we glury in being subjects of the be^t of kii^^, and having Jieea 



born under the most perfect form ot government : but it is with mMt ineflahle 




We have also the misfortune to find, that all the penalties and forfeitures 
mentioned in the stamp-act, and in divers late acts of trade extending to the 
plantationa, are, at the election of the informer, recoverable in any court of 
admimlty in America. This, as the newly erected court of admiralty has 
a general jurisdiction over all British America, renders his majesty's sunjecli 
in these colonies, liable to be carried, at an immense expence, from one eaf 
of the contment to the other. 

It gives us also gte^i pain to see a manifest distinction made therein, be^ 
tween the subject$ of our mother country, and those in the colonies, in that the 
like penalties and forfeitures recoverable there on\y in his majestjr's court cf 
record, are made cognizable here by a court of admiralty : by these means wi 
seem to be, in effect^ unhappily deprived of two privileges essential to free; 
dom, and which all Englishmen have ever considered as (heir best birthrighta'. 
that of being free from all taxes but such as they have consented to in person, oc 
1^ their rei>resentatives, and of trial by their peers. ' 

Your petitioners further shew, that the remote situation, and other circnm- 
stanccs of the colonics, render it impracticable that (hey should be represented, 
but in their resf^ective subordinate legislatures ; and they humbly conceive, 
that t)ie parliamient, adhering strictly to the principles of the constitution, biTc 
oever hitherto tazed any but those who were actually therein represented ; fof 
thh reason, we humbly apprehend, they never have taied Ireland, or any othei 
of the subjects without the realm. 

But were it ever so clear, that the colonies might in law be reasonabh 
deeiped to be represented in the honourable house of commons, yet we conceive, 
that yeiy sood reasons, from inconvenience, from tiie principles of triW 
policy, and &om the spirit of the British constitution, may l)e adduced to shew, 
that it would be for the real interest of Great Britain, as well as her colonies: 
that the late regulations should be rescinded, and the several acts of pariit' 
ment imposing duties and taxes on the colonies, and extending the jurisdictioi 
of the courts of admiral^ here beyond their ancient limits, should be re- 
pealed. 

We shall not attempt a minute detail of all the reasons which the wisdom ol 
the honourable boote may suggest on this occasion, but would humbly submi' 
the following particulaxs to their consideration : 

That money is ahneady become yeiy scaree in these colonies, and is still de 
creasing by ttie necessaiy exportation of specie finom the continent, for thi 
dwhaige of our debts to British meidiants. 
P%at an immeDsely heavy diebt is yet due from the colonies for British man 
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jtaires, and that they are still heavily burdened with taxes to diKhaige the 
^ neanges due for aids granted bv them in the late war. 

That the balance of trade will ever t>e much against the colonies, and in 
ITavoiir of Great Britain, whilst we consume her manufactures, the demand for 
B-^rfaich must ever increase in proportion to the number of inhabitants settled 
^rm ere, with the means of purchasii^ them. We therefore humbly conceiTe it 
t«> be the interest of Qreat Britain, to increase, rather than diminish, those 
ns, as the profits of all the trade of the colonies ultimately centre there to 
.^^^j for her manufactures, as we are not allowed to purchase elsewhere : and 
sy the consumption of which, at the advanced prices the British taxes oblige 
Im makers ana venders to set on them, we eventually contribute veiy laigeiy 
^o the revenue of the crown. 

That from the nature of American business, the multiplicity of suits and 
^wpefs used in matters of small value, in a countiy where freeholds are so mi- 
miutely divided, and property so frequently transferred, a stamp duty must ever 
^S)e very burdensome and unequal. 

That it is extremely improbable that the honourable house of commons 
ihould, at all times, be thoioughljr acquainted with our condition, and all facts 
tquisite to a just and equal taxation of the colouies. 

It is also humbly submitted, whether ihere be not a material distinction in 

Teasoo and sound policy, at least, between the necessaiy exercise of parlia- 

mentaiy jurisdiction in general acts, for the amendment of the common law, 

and the regulation of trade and commerce through the whole empire, and the 

exercise of that jurisdiction, by imposing taxes on the colonies. 

That the several subordinate provincial legislatures have been moulded into 
fcMrms, as nearly resembling that of their mother country, as bv his majes^'s 
royal predecessors was tboi^ht convenient ; and their legislatures seem to 
have been wisely and graciously established, that the subjects in the colonies 
might, under the due administration thereof, enjoy the happy fruits of the 
British government, which in their present circumstances they cannot be so 
fully and clearly availed of, any other way : under these forms of government 
we and our ancestors have been bom or settled, and have had our Jives, liber- 
ties and properties protected. The people here, as eveiy where else, retain 
a great fondness for their old customs ana usages, and we trust that his majes« 
tjrs service, and the interest of the nation, so Tar from being obstructed, have 
been vastly promoted by the provincial legislatures. 

That tve esteem our connexions with, arul dependence on Great Britain, as 
one of our greatest blessings, and apprehend the latter will appear to be suffi- 
ciently secure, when it is considered, that the inhabitants in the colonies have 
Ibe roost unbounded affection for his majesty's person, family and government, 
as weU as for the mother country, and that their subordination to the parlia- 
ment, is universally acknowledged. 

We, therefore, most humbly entreat, that the honourable house would be 
pleaied, to hear our counsel in support of this petition, and take our distressed 
and deplorable case into their serious cotisiaeration, and that the acts and 
clauses of acts, so grierously restraining our trade and commerce, imposing 
duties and taxes on our property, and extending the jurisdiction of the court 
of admirjil^ beyond its ancient limits, may m repealed ; or that the hon- 
ourable house would otherwise relieve your petitioners, as in your great wis- 
dom and goodness shall seem meet. 
And your petUionen as in duty bound ahall ever pray," 

" As the first of November, the time when the stamp-act was to 
rommence its operation, approaclied, every art was used to prevent 
it. and to render the act odious and contemptible among the people. 
Ten boxes of stamped paper, sent for the use of Connecticut, were 
seized'by the populace at New- York, and biuned. The masters of 
Fhips wno broufpht over the stamped papers, unless defended by sc»ne 
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man of war, Vere' obliged either to depart with tlieir exw ^ 
.cargoes, ait to deliver them into tl)e hands of the enraged people, to 
aave tiioiiBelves bom iosult and ^'iolence. When tlie ship wliich 
brought the Btamped papers to Philadelpliia, made li^ appearance 
Eouna Gloucester Point, all tlic vessels in Uie harbour hung their 
CcJouiB in mourmiVs haW-mast high. The bells of the town vrerP 
ning DUlflled tintiT the evening, and every countenance wore Uie 
af^pearance of deep mouruing. 

At BoBtiMl, and other plaecs, tlie Arst of November was uslierod 
in by the shutting ilp of shops and stores, and by a funeral tolling of 
die beUh _ The effigjes of tlw planners and abettors of the stamp-act 
wen carried in proccssioQ through the pubbc streets in public cou- 
temit, and were then loni in pieces ancl committed to tlie flames. 

Tile geneisl abhi>rrencc <m the stamp-act was demonstrated in 
tamilar, and in a great variety of wa>-B, in difierent toivns and cities. 
The proceedings wen; generally conducted with great decomm- 



They had not udr origin in the iovi'est of tlie people, but were plan- 
ned By men of diaracter and gem^ral influ«nci\ Knowing Iww 
much more the great body of the people are led by thw aeoBes, 
than th^r reaam, they excited and coimtenanced these public ezhi- 
tntims with a view oi mcdniis the stamp-act, and all its cootiirers 
and supporters, as contemptible and odious as possible." 

At a meeting of the lawyers, at the Supreme Court, betd at Path 
Ambtw, on the 20th of September, 1765, like true bom sona of Uie& 
t^, and lovers of their coimtiy, the Chief Justice having pitmosedtlM 
nUowingj aueries, agreed, ana came into the undermeatuned retohea, 
which will always redound to their htmour : — 

A'r«<— Whether, if Ibe ilanps should arrive, and be placed at &■ ckj^if 
Baitington, bj, or afler, tbe fint of Norember, they would, as pnctitiaaM, 
agree to purcbaae then), or 3Tij of them, for tbe necessary proceedings i]i dn 

tBuohtJ, By the trtiale body, nem. coo. they would not ; bnt ndier laflbt 
their privale mteretl, to give w^ to the public rood, protestine, at the.Mp 
time, agaiiiil all indecent or riotoui behartour, frbicb they mil mMOOiit^apKC 
by erei; means in their power, to pieserre order, and by an absolute i«(utf| 
to make use of the stamps, and other quiet metfaqda, endeavour to obtdaa 
repeal of tbe law. 

Steond — Whether it was their opinion, (bat, should (he act l^e place, t^B 
duties could possibly be paid in gold and silver ? 

Answered, 1^ tbe whole body,— It could not be paid in gold andsilvn.flfia 
for one year. S 

Third. — Their o]>inion was desired, whether, as tbe act leauired, lb* MT- 
emor and chief justice to mperintend the distributor, he shotild be obl%M tp 
take chaise of ine distribution of the stamps by oi^er and appoifttment of difa 
governor, if he should think proper to &t upon him for that office ? 

Anstrered and advised, not to take it upon him, tbe govemor not being isr 
powered bv the act to appoint, or if be was it was left at (he chief justice^ 
optkm, and that it would be incoropatible wito bis office as chief justW. 

We bear the Speaker of the New-Jaraey AsiarablT has written to all tl» 
members to meet at Princeton, (o appoiBt soma of their body to go tP the edit 
f iraw at Wew-YoA* " , ■ - T i ■ ■ ■• 

•MBrjlind Gaaette, Oct, 10, 1788. ' ' ' ,'",'. 
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*'In the mean time the principal merchants in the colonies, with 
.^^^eat nmnbers of the people, entered into solemn engagements to 
^^■nnport no morc goods irom Great Britain until the stamp-act should 
"^ [repealed." 

We here insert the agreement of the New-York and Pliila- 
elphia Merchants. 



^Resolutions entered into by (he merchatits of New-York^ trading to Great 

Britain, Octa6er 31,1705. 

I. That in all orders they send to Great Biitain, for goods of anj nature, 
ind, or quality whatsoever, they will direct their correspondents not to ship 

beni, unless the stamp-act be repealed. It is, nevertheless, agreed, that all 

iich DQerchants as are owners of, and have vessels already gone, or now 

■cleared oat for Great Britain, shall be at liberty to brinff bade in them, on 

^ heir own account, crates and casks of earthen ware, grindstones, pipes, and 

^uch other bulky articles as owners usually fill up their vessels with. 

II. It is further unanimously agreed, that all oiders already sent home, 
■sshaJl be countermanded bv the very first conveyance, and the goods thereby 

^3rdered not to be sent, unless upon the condition mentioned in the foregoing 
Tesolution. 

III. It is further unanimously agreed, that no merchant will vend any 
floods sent on commission from Gre^t Britain, that shall be shipped from 
thence after the first day of January next, unless upon the condition mentioned 
in the first resolution. 

IV. It is further unanimously aereed, that the foregoing resolutions shall be 
binding, until the same shall be abrogated at a general meeting, to be held for 

that puipose. 

Agreements and resolutions entered into, by die merchants and traders of 

Philadelphia, JVbv. 7, 1765. 

The merchants and traders of the city of Philadelphia, takins: into their 
consideration the melancholy state of the North American commerce in 
general, and the distressed situation of the province of Pennsylvania in partic- 
Tar. do unanimously agree, 

That the many dimculties they now labour under as a trading people, are 
owing to the restrictions, prohibitions, and ill-advised reguIationH, made in the 
.''en-ral acts of the parliament of Great Britain, lately passed, to regulate the 
colonies; which have limited the exportation of some part of our country pro- 
duce, increased the cost and expense of many articles of our importation, and 
cut off from us all means of supplying ourseives with specie enough even to 
pay the duties imposed on us, much less to serve as a medium of our trade. 

That this province is heavily in debt to Great Britain for the manufactures, 
and other importations, from thence, which the proiiuce of our lands has been 
found unec^uat to pay for, when a free exportation of it to the best markets was 
all()wed of, and such trades open as supplied us with cash, and other articles 
of immediate remittance to Great Britain. 

That the late unconstitutional law, the stamp-act, if carried into execution 
in this province, will further tend to prevent our making those remittances to 
Great Britain, for payment of old debt.s, or purchase of more goods, which the 
faith subsisting between the individuals trauiiii^ with each other requires ; and 
therefore in justice to ourselves, to the traders of Great Britain, who usiually 
give us credit, and to the consumers of British manufactures in this province, 
the subscribers hereto, have voluntarily and unanimously come into the follow- 
ing resolutions and agreements, in hm>es that their example will stinmlate the 
jTuod people of this province to be frugal in their use and consumption of all 
manufactures, excepting those of America, and lawful good? com iri«r direr!?v 
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Trocn IreUod, manufactured Ihere, whilst the iiecesiitieit of uur couiitiy are 
fttch as Id reqnir« it ; nnd in hopes tlutt their brethren, the merdiaiits and 
manufacturers ul' Great Britain, will find UicJrnwn interest so intimately con- 
nected with nun. that (lic^ will be spurred 00 to befripitd us from that tnotive, 
if no Other should lake pbcc. 

I. It Is unanimous!; resolved and agreed, Ifaat in all orders, anrof the sub- 
bribers to this paper may tend to Great Brilarti for goods, they shall and wiU 
tfirect their correspondents not lo ship them until the slamp^act is repealed. 

II. That all those among llic subscribers, that have already sent ordera to 
Great Britain Torgoodi, shiU and will immedietely countermand the same, 
until (lie stamp-act is repealed : McepI such merchants as are ownen of ves- 
mIs alread)[ ^ne, or now cleared out Tor Great Britain, who are at libertT to 
hrin^ back in them, on their own account, coals, casks ol earthen ware, grind- 
^(oneK, pipes, iron pi>ts, empty bottles, and sucn other bulky articles as owners 



ineK, pipes, 
tally fin up 



their veisbib with; but no dry goodsof any kind ; eicept such 
kinds of dye-slutl's and utentijis necessary for carrying on manufactures, [as] 
m^ he ordered by any person. 

Til. That none of the subscrjbera hereto shall or will vend any goods or 
merchandiEes whatever, that shall be shipped them on commission from Great 
Britain, after tlie 5rst of January neil, unless the stamp-act be repealed. 

IV. That these resolves and apeements shall be binding on all and each of 
tit the subscribers, who do hereliy, each and every penon for himself, upon 
hii word of honour agree, thst he will strictly and firmly adhere (o and abide 
In' eveiy article, from this lime untifllie first of May next, when a meetingof 
tne subscribers shall be called, to consider whether a furtlier continuance ol 
tbi» obli^tion be then nerewary. 

V. [| IS agreed, that if goods of any kind do arrive from Great Britain, at 
such tine, and under such crrcurastances.aslo render any signer of these ae^ree- 
ments suspected of h:iving broken his promise, thecommille<^ now appotsfd 
shall enquire into the premises, and if such suspected person refuses, or can- 
tut give them satisfaction, the sobtcrib^rs hereto wilf unanimously take all 
prudent measures to discountenance and prevent the sale of .such goods, until 
tbey are released from this agreement by mutual and general consent. 



We^ntailen oritw r ilj nf Ftiilnrtrliihii. tin hr irihy nili^illjiiiil in— 
imminf praniM wid oblq|« all and each 6t at, upjOd our Wnda hwMiT -^ 
motUrb^-vtypiod^ wares,or aierclyndisei,ofain vetidue-Bu4sr,ar|tfM^B 
'Mim or paiaooi whatsoevsr, that iImII he shipped rrom Qnal BrH(ukt i^"^ 
IM fin! 4if of Jtatuary aaX, ■nlem thu tmconblutioDBl Uwi tbe stsmp^^K- 
aUI btt MpcalwL. 

t "Asbruiiiif^boto letnedythiainiieuvoBiencetheooloiiiiitaiQaMi 
caqraited tibeir own domestic manufactures. Lniee quontid^'' ^Si 
tmne Ritd common cloths were soon brought to mancet, abd ffiD "^ 
.'dearer, and of an inJeiior ciuality to those iinportp^ fimn 'Oiekt | 
ain, yet they were cheeriuJIy purcliased. in preference to 
articHM of her manttfacture. To entnurage and render di 
manufactures fasl:i'iiiable, men of chief character and influeiice 
the Aist to appear iti them, on the most public occasitHis. ToSvi- 
creaie the breed of sheep and the quantity of wool, resoiiitioo^wMe 
farmed aguiwt the killioe and eating of lambs. Foreign ele^aocfW 
were generally laid aside by both sexes. The fair daiigmen of 
America indnbed Die same spirit with lier sons, and were not ie* 
exemplary in vaiious instances of self-denial. Tliey checxMfy 
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s-efused the most pleasing articlce for decorating their persons, and 
f luxury for iheir tables. TIm; restrictioiis, wliich the c-olonists had 
voluntarily iuipjsod on themselvTs, were observed with such 
junctuality, as happily. answered their design. iVIuiutudes of tlie 
nauufactunirs in Lngland were so distressed, and tlie merchants so 
darmed, that they joined with the colonics in petitioning for a repeal 
^f the act which had given so much alarm and trouble. 
Another association was also formed by the '^ sons of liberty, '^^ as 
^hcy were called, in which, afier the most solemn appeal to Almighty 
^jiod, that they bore true allegiance to his majesty, King Geoi^e the 
"Third, and were most Zv^alously attached to his royaf person and 
iTamily, and most cheerfully submitted to his government, accorduie 
to the kna>^'n and just principles of the British Constiti'tion, and 
declaring that the* stamp-act "' deprived them of the most invaluable 
pait of tfic British c^uLStilution, viz. tl:e trial by juries, and the most 
just mode of taxation in the woikL that is, o? taxing themselves,'* 
tlioy resolved and determhied, '• to march with the utmost dispatch, 
at their own proiier cost and expense, on the first notice, with tlieir 
whole force, to tJie rehef of those that shall be in danger from the 
stamp-act, or its promoters and abettors, or any thing relative to it, 
nn account of any thing that may have been done in opposition to its 
obtaining.^' This assoc*iation had its origin in Ne\v-\ ork and Con- 
necticut, and w*as ultimately signed by such numlx^rs in those colo- 
Kues and in New-England generally, that, had not tlie stamp-act 
lieeo repealed, civil wai* must have ueen the immediate consequence. 

*^Ata genial Tneefhts of the Delegates of the SmisoflAhprfy^from a 
great majority of the torms in the colony of Connecticut, holden at 
J/ar(/bra, the 2olh day of JIarchj 1 766. 

The Sons of Liberty convene, at this time, animated with an 
nrdent love of tlieir couati-y, the deepest and most affectionate sense 
of duty and loyaty to tlioir righUul sove:-elgn, King George the 
Third, and with the greatest estot^m of, and respect for, the constitu- 
tion and authority of Great Britain, esteem it a proper expression of 
their duty, on this occasion, to declare their resj^ectful appmbation 
of, and hearty acqu^esceiictf and concurrence with, the loyal, pru- 
dent, virtuous and spirited declarations and resolves of the honoura- 
ble representatives of this colony, at their session in Octol)er last, 
relative to the unconstitutional nature and destructive tendency of 
the late American stamp-act, aixl expressive of their loyalty to tlieir 
said rightful sovereign, and of all tlie princi])ies and sentiments therein 
contained.. 

They also declaie the samo hearty approbation of the noble and 
generoiiB exeilion of tliat spirit of heaven-bom liberty which has dis- 
played itself among our neighbouring American (*olonies, as has 
appeared by the same kind of declarations and resolves of their 
several representalive bodies, and the Sons of Libertv of said colonies 

T7 
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discovered in a variety of ways not inconsistent with the prinriplra 
of duty and loyahy. And do further declare their hearty desire to 
keep up and maintain a most friendly correspondence vrith tlie lo^-al 
Sons of Liberty in our neighbouring^ colonies, for the purpose of per- 
petuating the union and harmony so happily established, ana to 
uiaintaiu the common liberty which we and they, by the provideuci^ 
of Uoii and the constitution of Great Britain, have a right to enjoy. 
And that Col. Israel Putnam, Maj. John Durkee. Capt. Hugh 
I^edlie, Messrs. Thaddcus Burr, Jonatlian Sturges, Samuel Brsui- 
ley. Jun. John Brooks, and Le Grand Cannon, are appointed a com- 
mittee for the aforesaid." 

*' Wliile the colonists were engagcci in these transactions, an event 
most favourable for thorn, pix>vi(lentially took place in Gi'eat Britain. 
Air- Grenville and his party, upon a diiJrrencc respecting the regency- 
bill, as it was termed, hail thrown tlR^mselves out of place. July 
iOth, the iMarouis of llockingham was placed at the head of llic 
treasury', and the Duke of Grafton and General Conway were ap- 
p(inted secretaries of state. The minister and Iiis frii.iuls. though 
advocates for the le^slativc authority of Great Britain over the col- 
onies in all cases whatsoever, yet were for the repeal of the stamp- 
act, on tlie principle of its uiexpedicncy. The merchants and man- 
ufacturers in England were alarmed, complaints were every where 
heard of the decay of conunerce, and petitions were prepanui in the 
principal trading and manufacturing towns in the kingdom, to be 
preferred to Parliament for a repeal of the obnoxious act." 

The following article from the Pj*ovidence Gazette, of 1765, will 
shew, in some degree, tlie ellect of tlie stamp-act in England : — 

" By a vessel in a short passage from Bristol, we hear that there has been a 
sreat uneasiness among the people, and all England is at length in commotion, 
ifear 40,000 weavers, glove-makers, and other manufacturers, appeared in 
the city of London with black flags, and surrounded even the royal Palace and 
Pari lament- House ; that some unpopular noblemen had been insulted in their 
chariots, ooe of whom hardly escaped with life, and some h(»u:(e8 bad been 
almost levelled to the ground ; that multitudes of manufacturers ivere almost 
wholly out of employ, occasioned., as it is thought, by some late regulations, 
which have rendered the colonies unable to take off the usual quantity of their 
manufactures ; that the Norwich weavers, who, a year or two past, supplied 
America with vast quantities of goods, were als<i mustering, and expected iii 
the city ; that an alteration of men and measures would itjou take place. The 
RL Hon. Mr. Pitt, next to his majesty, tiie idol of the people in England and 
America, having t>een urged to reassunie the helm, had opened a door of hope 
to the real friends* of liberty and tlieir coinitiy." 

" In this state of affairs tlie important ciisis, for wliirh all parties 
had lx»en preparing and wvrv anxiously waitin^% arri\>d. In Jan- 
1 766, the Parliament c;onvened. The speech from the British I hrone 
recommended tlie affairs of America to it as tlie puncipal object of 
its delilxjrations : the- addresses of both Iiouses represented them in 
the same important point of li^ht. Tlie petitions fiom America stnd 
the principal towns m fingland, the !>tRte of both countries, and the 
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magnitude of (lie cause depending, united their influence to rouse tlie 
attention, and to call into exertion all the faculties of the members . 
upon this great occasion. Never liad an alTair been debated, in the' 
uritish Parliament, in which Great Britain and America wei^e more 
deadly interested ; nor, to tlie decision of wliich, all Europe looked 
with more anxious expectations. No point was e\'er more ably 
and thoroughly debated. 

As the ministry were for the repeal of the act in question, they 
iirg^d ever}' argument on the principle of iuexpedience, as far aft 
possible ; they encouraged petitions from tiie great commercial aud 
manufacturing towm, complaining of the dccfine of commerce and 
the distressed condition of tne manufacturers. They countenanced 
the examination of Dr. FrankUn at the bar of the House of Com- 
jiions, who gave extensive information respecting the afiairs of Amer- 
ica, and the great impolicy of the stamp-act. This, it was imagined, 
contributed much to remove prejudices and to produce a dispositioH 
favourable to a repeal. 

Mr. Pitt came fbrwani in the House of Commons with an origm- 
ality, energy and boldness of langua^ peculiar to liimsclf, denied the 
nght of Parliament to tax tlie Americans, and justified them in their 
opposition.'^ 

rhe speeches of Messrs. Pitt and Grenville give tlio best vioiv of 
both sides of the great oucstion now agitated, which can lie furnished* 
and is here inserted at length, as important in this part of our history. 

Mr. Pitt " commended the king's speech, approved of the address 
in answer, as it decided notliing, every gentleman being left at perfect 
liberty to lake such a part concerning America, as he might after- 
fi^ards see fit. One word only he could not app^rove of ; '* cflr/y" is 
a word that does not belong to the notice the ministry have ^ven t» 
Parliament of the troubles in America. In a matter of such import- 
ance, the communication ought to have been immediate ; I speak no( 
witli respect to parties, I stand up in this place singly ard unconnect- 
ed. As to the late ministry, (turning liimsclf to Mr. Grenville,} 
every capital measure tliey liave taken, has been entirely wrong. As 
to tlie present gentlemen, to those at least whom I have in my eye,^ 
(looking at the bench where Mr. Conway sat, witli the lords of the 
treasury,) I have no olijection ; I have never been made a sacrifice 
by any of them. Their characters are fair ; and 1 am always glad 
wlien men of fair character engage in his maj<^ty^s sen'ice. Some 
of them have done me the lionour to ask my poor opinion, l>efore \\Yoy 
nrould engage. These will do me the justi<:o to own. I advisod tlif^iu 
to ^igage ; out notwithstanding J love to be exnlic'it, 1 cannot give 
Ihem my confidence. Pardon me, gentlemen, (iiowing to tlie min- 
istry) confidence is a tJani of slow growth in an (tged bosom : youth 
is the season of creaulity : by comparing events with each other, 
reasoning from eflfects to causes, methinks 1 plainly discovc^r tiM 
ttaees ol an over^nidirig influence. 
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It is a long timo, Mr. Speaker, since I have attended in Parlia- 
ment. When the resolution was taken in tlie house to tax America. 
I was ill in l)ed. If I could have endured to have been carried iii 
my bed, so great was the agitation of my mind for the consequencf\ 
I would have solicited some kind hand, to have laid me down on this 
floor, to have borne my testimony against it. It is now an act that 
has passed : 1 would speak with decency of every act of this house, 
but I must heg the indulgence of the liouse to speak of it with 
freedom. 

I hope a day may soon be appointed to consider the state of the 
nation uith respect to America. I hope gentlemen will come to this 
debate with all the temper and impartiality that his majesty recom- 
mends, and the importance of the subject requires : a subject of 
S eater importance tiian ever engaged the attention of this liouse. 
at subject only excepted, when, near a century ago, it \\ as the 
question, whether you yourselves were to be bond or free. 

In the mc'an time, as I cannot dt^i)end upon health ibr any future 
day, such is the natui-e of my infirmities, I will l)rg to say a few 
words at present, leaving the justice, the equity, the policy, the expe- 
diency of the act, to another time. I will only speak to one point, a 
{)oint which seems not to have been generally understood — I mean tliP 
right. Some gentlemen (aHudins to Mr- In iigent) seem to have con- 
sidered it as a point of honour, if gentlemen consider it in thai UAU 
they leave all measures of right and wrong, to follow a delusion u»t 
may lead to destruction. It is my opinion that this kingdom has norighi 
to lay a tax U)X)n the colonies, to oe sovereign and supreme in every 
circumstance of ^vemment and tecislation whatsoever. They are 
Uie subjects of tms kingdom, eqiially entitled with yourselves to all 
the natural rights of mankind, and the peculiar privileges of Eng- 
lishmen. 

Equally hound by its laws, and equidly participating of the con- 
stitution of tliis free countr\s the Americans are the sons, not the 
bastards of England. Taxation is no part of the governing or legis- 
lative power- The taxes are a voluntarj- pft and grant of the com- 
mons alono- In legislation tlie throe estates of the realm are alike 
concerned ; but the concurrency of the peei-s and the ciown to a tax, 
is only necessarj' to close with the form of a law. 

The gift and grant is of the commons alone. In ancient day9^ 
t! e crown, the barons, and the ch*rg\', possessed the lands. In those 
days, the barons and the clergj' gave and granted to the crown. 
They gave and granted what was llK'irown. At present, since tlie 
discovery of America, and other ciirumstances |K»rmitting. tlie com- 
mons an* become the proprietors of the land. The crown has di- 
vested itself of its great estates. The church (God bless it) has but 
a pittance. The property of the lords, compared with that of tin? 
rciiiunons, is as a drop of water in the ocean; and this house rep- 
r sents thest* commons, the proprietoi*s of the lands ; and these pro- 
prietors virtually represent tlie rest of the iidiabitants. 
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When, therefore, in this house we give and grant, we give and 
grant what is our own. But in an American tax, what do we do ? 
Wc, your majesty's commcms of Great Biitain, give and gi-ant to 
your majesty, what ? our own property T — No, we give and giant to 
your majesty the property of the commons of Ameiica. It is an 
absurdity in terms. 

I'he distinction between legislation and taxation is essentially ne- 
ressaiy to liberty. The crown, the peers, are equally legislative 
poH-ers with the commons. If taxaticNi be a pail of simple legisla- 
tion, the crown, the peers, have rights in taxation as well as your- 
selves ; rights they will claim, which they will exercise, whenever 
theprinciple can be supported by power. 

There is an idea in some, that the colonics are virtually represent- 
ed in this house. I would fain know by whom an American is 
represented here ? Is he represented by any knight of the shire, in 
any county in this kingdom ? Would to God tluit respectable rep- 
resentation was augmented to a greater number. Or will you tell 
iiim that he is represented by any representative of a bcnrough, — a 
borough which, perhaps, no man ever saw ? That is what is called 
the rotten part of the constitution. It cannot continue a century. If 
it does not drop it must be amputated. The idea of a virtual repre- 
sentation of America in this house, is the most contemptible idea that 
ever entered into the head of man. — It does not deserve a serious 
consideration. 

The commons of America, represented in their sevejpal assemblies, 
have ever been in possession of the exercise of this, their constitution- 
al right of giving and granting tlieir own money. They would have 
been slaves if they had not enjoyed it. At the same time, this kmg- 
dom, as the sui)reme, governing and legislative power, has always 
bound the colonies by her laws, by her regulations, and restrictions 
in trade, in navigation, in manufactures, in evci-y tiling, except that 
of taking their money out of their pockets wiuiout their consi^nt. 
Flere I would draw Uie line, 

Quam ultra citraque nequii consistere rectum*^ 

**" Mr. Gr(fnvilk'^8 Speech on the Taxation of America. 

He be^an with censuring the ministry verj' severely, for delajong 
lo give earlier notice to parliament of the disturbaiH?es in America. 
He said they began in July, and now we are in the middle of Jan- 
uary ; lately they were only occurrences ; they are now gi-own to 
disturbances, to tumidts, and riots. I doubt they border on open 
rebellion ; and if the doctrine I have heard this day be confirmed, 1 
fear they will lose that name, to take that of a revolution. The gov- 
ernment over them being dissolved, a revolution will take place in 
America. I cannot understand the difl^reiice between external aiui 
internal taxes. They are the same in effect, and diflfer only in 
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name. That this kingdotn lias tlie sovereign, the supreme legisdative 
power over America, is granted. It cannot be denied ; and taxation 
IS a part of tliat soverei^ power. It is one branch of the legation. 
It is, it has been exercised, over tliose who are not, wlio were ne\'cr 
represented. It is exercised over the India Company, thb mer* 
chants of I^ndon, and the proprietors of tlie storks, and over great 
manufacturing towns. It was exercised over the county palatine of 
Chester, and tlie bislioprick of Durham, before they sent any repre- 
sentatives to parliament. I appeal for proof to the preambles of tlie 
acts which save them representatives ; one in the reign of Henry 
Vm. the other in that of Charles II. [He tlien quoted the acts, and 
diesired they might be read ; which being done, he ssud :] When 1 
proposed to tax America, I asked the house, if any gentleman would 
object to the right ; I repeatedly asked it^ and no man would attempt 
to deny it. Protection and obfdience are reciprocal. Great Britam 
protects America, America is bound to jield obedience. If not, tell 
me when the Americans were emancipated ? When they want the 
protection of tliis kingdom, tliey are alwavs ver}' ready to ask it. 
That protection lias always been afforded them in the most full and 
ample manner. The nation has run itself into an immense debt to 
give them this protection ; aiid now they are called upon to coMntri- 
bute a small sliare towaids the pubUc expense, an expense arising 
from themselves, they renounce your autiiority, insult your officeis, 
and break out, I might almost say, in open rebelUon. 

The seditious spirit of tlie colonies owes its birth to factions in this 
Iiouse. Gentlemen are careless of the consequences of what they 
say, provided it answers the purposes of opposition. 

\V e were told we trod on tender groima ; we were bid to expect 
disobedience. What was this, but teUing the Americans to stand 
out against the law, to encourage their obstinacy with expectation 
of support from hence ? let us only hold out a little, they would sa}*, 
our Inends mil soon be in pow*er. Ungrateful people of America ! 
bounties have been extenoed to them. When I liad the honour of 
serving the crown, while you yourselves were loaded with an enor- 
mous debt, )X)u have given bounties on their lumber, on their iron, 
their hemp, and many other articles. ^You liave relaxed, in their 
favour, the act of navigation, that palladium of British commerce; 
and yet I have been abused in all tlie public papers as qn enemy ta 
the trade of America. 1 liave been particularly chaiiged with giving 
orders and instnictions to prevent tne Spanish trade, and thereby 
stopping the channel bjr which alone North America used to be sup- 
pliea with cash for remittances for this country'. I defy any man to 
produce any sucli orders or instnictions. I discouraged no trade but 
what was illicit, what was prohibited by act of parliament. 1 desire 
a West India merchant, well known in this city, (Mr. Long,) a gen- 
tleman of diameter, may lie admitted. He will tell j'ou, tliat 1 
offered to do every thing in my power to advance the trade of Amer- 
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ica. I was above giving an answer to anonymous calumnies ; buf 
in this place, it becomes nie to wipe olVthe suspersion/' 

Mr. Via in reply ssud, " I do not apprehend I am speaking twice ; 
I did exuressly reserve a part of my subject, in orcler to save the 
Ume of this liouse ; but I am compelled to proceed in it. I do not 
speak twice ; I only mean to finish what I desi^edly left imperfect. 
But if tlic house is of a different opinion, far be it from me to mdulgc 
a wish of transgression against order.^' Here he paused, the house 
resounding with, go on, go on — he proceeded : 

"Gentlemen, sir, (to the speaker) I have been charged with giving 
birth to the sedition in America. They have spoken their senti- 
ments witli freedom against this unhappy act, and that freedom has 
become their crime. Sorry I am to hear the liberty of speech in this 
liouse, imputed as a crime. But tlie imputation sliall not discourage 
me. It is a liberty I mean to exercise. 

No gentleman ought to be afi-aid to exercise it — ^it is a Ul)erty by 
wliich the gentleman who calumniates it might Iiave profited, by 
which he oimit to have profited. He ought to have desisted from his 
project. The gentleman tells us America is obstinate ; America is 
almost in open rebelUon. I rejoice that America has resisted. 
Three millions of people, so dead to all feelings of Uberty as volunta- 
rily to submit to be slaves, would have been fit instruments to make 
slaves of the rest. I come not here armed at all points, with law 
cases and acts of jparUament, with the statute book doubled down in 
dogs'-ears, to defend the cause of liberty : if I had, I myself would 
have cited the two cases of Chester and Durliam : I would have cited 
them, to have shewn that even under the most arbitrary reigns, par- 
fiaments were ashamed of taxing people without theif consent, and 
allowed them representatives. Why did the gentleman confine 
himself to Chester and Durham/ He might have taken a higher 
example in Wales ; Wales, that never was taxed by parliament till 
it vras incor[)orated. I would not debate a particular pomt of law 
with the gentleman : I know his abilities : 1 have been obliged by 
his diligent researches. But for the defence of liberty upon a general 
principle, upon a constitutional principle, it is a ground upon which I 
stand firm; on which 1 dare meet any man. The gentleman tells 
as of many who are taxed, and arc not n^presented. The India 
Company, merchants, stock-holders, manufacturers. Surely many of 
these are represented in other capacities, as owners of land, or as 
freemen of borouglis. It is a misfortune that more are not actually 
represented. But they arc all inhabitants, and, as such, are virtualh' 
represented. Many have it in their option to be actually represented. 
Tliey have connections with those that elect, and they have influence 
ever tliem. None of the ministers since the accession of King 
William, he said, thouglitor ever dreamed of robbing the colonics of 
their constitutional rights. That was reserved to mcmc tlic era of the 
late administration : not that there were wanting some, when I had 
the honour to serve his majesty, to propose to mc \o biim\ \te) ^xs^^srs 
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'ith^ Americftn stunp-a;^'!. W'lth ihe enemy at llicir bark, vvitff 
li^bayonetB ttUiar farnits, in tlie day oflhur dtstrcsn. jM'rIiaps Ilio 
imeric^ns wotud ha^ip Mljpitl&l to iJie imposition ; but it WuuliI 
wve been takiog an -aa||||kROU{i, an uigust adviuitage. The gen- 
tleman ttaatB <M Ub bomiiM to Anienra ! Arc not these bounlief i 
iotenSed finally ibr the benelit of tliis kingdon T If ihcy ah> uuf, hL 
hm iWlFTft^*^**^ national treasures. I am no courlict of ^\j])enc3 
4ft8Dil up fiv tlids kingdon. I maintain that the pailimiictit lias^'' 
fldBtobiDd} tointiam Anionca. * ^. .. 

' ■ *Uur Mpstativit power over [he colonies is supienie. \Vheii w 
gBj^A to.be BOrereign and Bupreme, 1 would advise cvvrj'euntlouiu - 
'tDaaQUi lands, if be can, and omltark for thai country' VMtf>re tw' 
cninbiBB are connected togetlicr like England and ht>r colon ifl({, 
wAhmA bdng incoqxirated, the one must ncresaarily govern ; Wf 
gceate^must rule the less; l>ut so mle it, as not to rontradirt tM^ 
AD^mental principles that ai-e common to both. If die gpndeitiw; 
doea pat undentand the difference beUveen external and iiitvnM' 
tubtak I cannot help it ; biit there is a plain distinction between taxM 
^^lAfnt the purposes of TUsing a rrvejine, and duties imposed fortM 
ree^itk>noftiaae, fcr tbenrcounnodation of the subject ; ftllhougfa, 
in tl^ consequences, aotne revenue might incidcntalty arise frotn uie 
^ter. The gentknuui asks, wlirn wprethe colonies emancipated ? h 
ipf Idoire toknow, when ^v'ere Uiey made sluv-es ? but I dwell not 
updo woods. When I Ind tlio hooonr of serving his majesty, I availed 
mielf <rf'tfie means of information which 1 derived fit>m my offio£i, 
Illieak therefore fiixn knowledge. My materials wure good, v 
was at pains to collect, to (figi^t, to consider them ; and I will Ifr 
bold to affinU) that the profits to Great Britain from tlietntde of tU| 
cdonies, tbrou^ aB itsbranches, is two millions a year. Tlit is tkf^ 
fimd that carried you triua4>hantly throudt the hist war. I'he estalM 
that were rented at two thousand inunils a year, Ihrei? score yean 
ago, arc at three thousand at ptesent. TboM estates soM theo fion 
fifteen to eighteen years purcmtse ; the sajne may be now qpU fcr 
tlrirty. 

Vou owe this to Ameiica* This is the price that America pm 
for her protection. Ami shall a miseiable financier come with 
—^jaat, that be can fetch a pepper-com mto the exchwer, to the 
H|^ a millMMi to tlie nation ! I dare not sav, how fluch faighp 
thflV pit^ts mi^t be augmented. Omitting toe immense incmat 
ofpe^)Ie,by natural popiuatibn, intheiurtbemcdoDie8,andtlwiBi- ' 
grationfiDmevenpartof Eunxie,Iam «Hwiapedtbei«dioUca»' 
mncial wstemoiAmericamayoe altered loadv^itwe. Youhkn 
piphilMted where you oueht to have encouraged; yoti nsre emxidr^ 
ced where you oug^t to nave prohibited. Ifflfinxier restraints Ivfa 
been laj^ontbe coDtineDt,iD&voi]f oftheifllaoai. Vouhsvehuf 
two nations to trade i^ in Amenca. Would you bad twan^ 
Let acts of pai^anwnt m-coDsequence of treaties remain, but let Mf 
an SDglish nutUster become a custom-house officer fw Spain, or for 
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moyhteSgn power. Much is wrong, much may be amended for the 
general ^od of the whole. « 

A great deal has been said without doors of the power, of the 
strength of America. It is a topic that ought to be cautiously med- 
dled with. lo a good cause, on a sound bottom, the force of this 
country can crush America to atoms. I know the valour of youf 
troops. I know the skill of your officers. There is not a company 
of foot that has served in America out of which you may not picK 
at man of sufficientknowledge and experience to make a govemour 
of a colony there. But on this ground, on the stamp-act, which so 
many here will tlunk a crying uijustice, I am one who will lift up 
my bands against it. 

In such a cause, your success would be hazardous. America, if 
riie fell, would fall like the strong man ; she would embrace the pil- 
lars of the state, and pull down the constitution along with her. Is 
this your boasted peace — not to sheathe tlie sword in its scabbard, 
but to sheathe it in the bowels of your countrymen ? Will you quar- 
rel with yourselves, now the whole house pf Bourbon is united 
-against you, while France disturbs your fisheries in Newfoundland, 
embarrasses your slave trade to Afnca, and withholds from your sutjH 
jects in Canada their property stipulated by treaty ; while the ran- 
som for die Manillas is denied by Spain, and its gallant conqueror 
basely traduced into a mean plunderer ; a gentleman (Colonel Dra« 
per) whose noble and generous spirit would do honour to the proud- 
est grandee of the country ? The Americans have not act^ in all 
things with prudence and temper ; thejr have been wron^ ; they 
have been driven to madness, oy injustice. Will you punish them 
fx the madness you have occasioned ? Rather let prudence and 
temper come first from this side. I will unjdertake for America that 
she will follow the example. There are two lines in a bsdlad of 
Prior's, of a man^s behaviour to his wife, so applicable to you and 
your colonies, that I cannot help repeating them : 

*' Be to her faults a little blind ; 
Be to her virtues vefy kind." 

Upon the whole, I will beg leave to tell the house what is really / 
my opinion. It is, that the stamp-act be repealed absolutely, totally, ▼ ;^ 
and immedntely. That the reason for the repeal be assigned j|^t> 
cause it was founded on an erroneous principle. At the same tBHr 
let the sovereign authority of this country over the colonies be aslmr 
ed in as strong terms as can be devised, and be made to extend to 
every po'mt of legislation whatsoever ; that we may bind their trade, 
eomne their manufactured, and exercise every power whatsoever, 
except that of taking their money out of their pockets without thdx 
consent.'' 

^^ Lord Camden, in the House of Peers, on the same principle of 
Mr. Pitt, with creat learning and ability pleaded (or the immediate 
Hod tat$il reped of the act. The body who were fpr the repeal On 
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this principle, though not numerous, stood high in the estimation of 
the people, and in point of ability and influence were of great im.- 
portance.' 

Tliose who were opposed to the repeal insisted, with IVIr. Grenville, 
OB arguments drawn from the digmty of the nation, the danger of 
giving way to the clamours of the Americans, and from the conser 
quences of it, which it ^vas ur^d would weaken the authority of 
]rarliament over the colonies. The old ground, the omnipotence of 
Parliament, its rig^t to tax the colonics, their virtual representation 
in ParUament, the planting and defending them by the nurturing hand 
of the parent state, the expense of defending them and the reasona- 
bleness and justice of their bearing a part of the burden, necessarily 
arising from tlieir own defence, was again travelled over with all the 
grace and strength of which the speakers on that side of the questioD 
were mastem- 

After the ^eakers on each side had tried all their strength ; dis- 
played the riches of their eloquence, and exhausted every arguments, 
the stanq>-act was finally repealed,* and a bill of indemnity passed 
for those who had opposed its operation. 

At the same time, the advocates for the high claims of the legisla- 
ture, were gratified with an act declaring that ^^ the King and Parlia- 
ment had, and of right ou^t to have, full power and authority to 
make laws and statutes of sutiicient force to bind the colonies, and 
his majesty's subjects in them, in all cases whatsoever J^^ 

The cdonists had in almost every way resisted the stamp^actg. 
entirely prevented its operation, and transacted their maritime and 
civil ajjbirs without stamps, directly in the face of law, and indeed as 
though the law had either not required the use of them, or haul never 
existed. An act of indenmity was therefore no less nebessary to 
prevent civil war, aiid presence the peace of the empire, than the 
ra)eal of that obnoxious act which had occasioned such opposition, 
and strong combinations against it. 

The repeal ofthe stamp-act was an occasion of exceeding great J03' 
both in Great Britain and America. No sooner was the event known 
in London, than the shipsin the river Thames displayed their colours, 
' (• and the houses in all parts of the city were illuminated. When the 
- ^news reached America every countenance brightened with joy, and 
'gmis hearts warmed with sratitude. The churches resounded witli 
thaabgivings, and the public rejoicings were great and universal. 
Non-importation resolutions were rescinded, the commercial inter- 
course between the two countries recommenced, and the Americans 
im|X)rted more largely than they had ever done at any preceding 
period. Past ill-treatment and ill-humours were forgotton ; and 
though the principles on which the stamp-act was repesded, and the 

*Iii the House of Commoos, Febniary 22 ; in the Home of Peen, March 18 ; tod on 
the 19th Ubi BritKh aajeiif pMed tbe bill for the repealing of the Ameiicao itaap- 
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^ieclaratory act, which preceded the repeal, had no favourable aspect 
«jn American liberty, yet the colonists manifested a spirit of most 
^xirdial reconciliation, and, in a great variety of ways, exhibited 
^demonstrations of sincere acknowledgment and ^titude. 

The repeal of this obnoxious act, viewed in all its circumstancest 
connexions and consequences, was indeed a great and memorablt 
*)vent. It was exceedingly happy for the colonies. It was, doubt- 
less, the first direct and principal step toward tlic American inde- 
pendency. It is not improbable, that it was the great event which 
prevented the loss of the Uberties of all America. Had it not been 
repealed, civil war must have been the immediate conseauence ; and 
had the arduous struggle between Great Britain and ner colonies 
commenced at this early period, there is great reason to ima^ne 
that the event would have been fatal with respect both to the civil 
and religious liberties of this country. The strong opposition against 
the repeal, and the numerous interests to wUcn it was 0{X)GMKd« 
made the event the more remarkable. The Dukes of York and 
Cumberland, the Lords of the Bed-Chamber, the ofllicers of the 
king's household, most of the reverend bench of bishops, with thcdr 
admrents in both houses, were for supporting the aet, at all adven* t 
tures, and carrying fire and sword into America. The whole legion 
of pensioners, and all those who were looking for c^fices for tlwm* 
selves or their friends, in consequence of the revenue acts, were 
ranged on the same side of the question. 

The various circumstances, preparing the way for the repeal, were 
remarkable. Though the stamp-act was passed in March, yet the 
time for it to take enect was postponed until the first day of Novem- 
ber. This gave time for the colonists to consider their liberties and 
danger, to rouse the people to an harmonious and universal opposi- 
tion, to collect the general sense of the colonies, to petition and ado^ 
all proper measures for redress. Their union and firmness in their 
opposition ; Mr. Grenville's taking such a part with retq^ect to the 
regency-bill, as made his resignation a pomt of necessitv, at this 
important conjuncture, the appointment of a ministry uttimateiy 
favourable, to the repeal, the union of the merchants, and of the great 
trading and manufacturing towns in England, in petitioning lor itj 
with tnc decided pkrt which those great men, Lord Camden and 
Mr. Pitt, were pleased to take, were all necessary, and remarkaUj^j^ 
combined their influence to accomplish the event. The declaration 
of his British Majesty, when the Marquis of Rockingliam and Lord 
Shelboumc waited on him to know his pleasure respecting the repeal 
of the act, — ^that he had expressed his desire that the act might be 
enforced -, but if it could not be done peaceably, and without bkxxl- 
shed, it was his sincere desire and intention that it should be totally 
repealed, had, doubtless, no small influence, in the Hoase of Peers,, 
towards the repeal. Had not the ministry been changed, or had any 
of these circumstances b^n different from what they were, the r^'peal 
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Occuneaces Ivoni the nptal of tfie stamp-act to tlie japttdvg of tlia war 6» 

the battle of Lezingtoa. 



Events of interest during this, and the subsequent period, to the 
€)onclu»on of the war, are so numerous, that we are ccmatiRined, 
from our prescribed limits, to notice those only which are the most 
mominmt. 

From, the cautious manner in which the Parliament lepealed ths 
etdinp-act, it was envious, to men of (bscemment, that tbey did not 
intend to kty a^de the scheme of rsusing a re\nenue in the cokmes, 
bitt merely to chan^ the mode* The relief and joy, however, re- 
aidtin^ even bom this insidious and delusive measure, this appearance 
of lemty, so ^reat had been the previous pressure, were feit thioi^ 
out the colomes. 

^^ The peqile of every description manifested the strongest dedre, 
that harmony might be re-established between Great Britain and the 
oodonies. £k>nfires, illuminatioi^ and all the usual expressions of 
poi>iibur satis&ction, were displayed on the joyful occasion : yet, 
amidst the demonstrations of this lively gatitude, there were swie 
^ho had sagacity enou^ to see, that tlie British ministry was not so 
ibudi influenced by principles of equity, as impelled by necessity. 
These deemed any relaxation in Ftouament an act of justice, rather 
Aan &vour ; and felt more resentment for the manner, than obliga- 
tkm for the design, of this partial repeal. Their opinion was fiiuly 
jui^ified by the subsequent conduct of administration. 
^ When the assembly of Massachusetts met the succeeding winter, 
' there seemed to prevail a general disposition for peace ; Uie sense of 
UQury was checked ; and such a spirit of aneclion and loyalty 
flijppeared, that the two bouses agreed to a bill for compensation to aU 
suferers in the late times of confusion and riot. But they were 
careful not to recognize a right in Parliament to make such a requi- 
sition ; they order^ it to be entered on the journals of the house, Uiat 
*' for the saJke of internal peace, they waved all defa«ite and contro- 
versy, thou^ persuaded the delinquent sufferets had no just claiin 
cm the province : that, influenced by a loyal regard to his majesty's 
vecommendation, (not considering it as a requisitioa ;) and that, from 
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a deference to the opinions of some illustrious patrons of America, 
in the House of Commons, who had urged them to a comphancc : 
They therefore acceded to the proposal ; though, at the same time, 
they considered it a very reprehensible step in those who had sufier*' , 
od, to apply for relief to the Parliament of bntain, instead of submit- ' 
ting to uie justice and clemency of their own legislature." 

They made several other just and severe obsen'ations on the high- 
toned speech of the governor, who had said, ''that the requisition of tne 
ministry was founded on so much jusUce and humanity, that it could 
not be controverted." They inquired if the authority with which he 
introduced the ministerial demand, precluded all disputation alx}ut 
compl>ing with it, what freedom of choice they had left in the case ? 

In the bill for compensation by ti;e assenibiy of Massachusetts, 
was added a very oflensive clause. A general pardon and oblivion 
was granted to all offenders in the late conAision, tumults and riots. 
An exact detail of these proceedings was transmitted to England. 
The king and council disallowed the act, as comprising in it a oill of 
indemnity to the Boston rioters ; and ordered compensation made to 
the late suiTerers, mthout any supplementary conditions. No notice 
was taken of this order, nor any alteration made in the act. The 
money was drawn from the treasury of the province to satisfy the 
claimants for compensation ; and no farther inquiries were made 
relative to the authors of the late tumultuary proceedings of the times, 
when the minds of men had been wrought up to a ferment, beyond 
the reach of all legal restraint."* 

The remainder of the year subsequent to the repeal of the stamp- 
act, passed without any remarkable political events. A few prosti- 
tutes of power, nurtured in the lap of America, and bound by every 
tie of honour and gratitude, to be faithful to the interests of their 
country, were even at this time filling the ears of the ministry with 
the most odious misrepresentations and slandersof their countiymen; 
calculated to infuse and foster prejudices against the colonists, and 
prompt to measures of oppression. These men were promoted to 
offices of power and pront, and exerted a baleful influence on both 
countries. It was observed at this time, in a speech before the 
House of Commons, by Col. Barre, that '* to his certain knowledge, 
:<<ome were promoted to the highest seats of honour in America, who 
were glad to fly to a foreign country, to escape being brought to the 
bar of justice in their own." 

" However injudicious the appointments to American departments 
might be, the darling pohit ol an American revenue was an object' 
too important to be relinquished, either by the court at St. James's, 
the plantation governors, or their mercenary adherents dispersed 
through the continent. Besides these, there were several classes in 
America, who were at first exceedingly opposed to measures that 
militated with the designs of administration. Some, impressed by 

*Mn. Warren*! HUt of the Revolution, toL i. p. 34. 
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long connexion, were intimidated by her power, and dftaclied by 
aiTection to Britain : others, tiic true disciples of passive obedience, 
had real scruples of conscience with I'egard to any rcsisiance tathc 
powers that be : these, whether actuated by ailection or fear, by 
principle or interest, formed a closes combination with the colonial 
governors, custom-house ofiicers, and all in subordinate departments, 
who hung on the court for subsistence. By the tenor of the writings 
of some of tliese, and the insolent behaviour of others, they became 
^equally obnoxious in the eyes pf the })eople, with the officers of the- 
crown and the danglers Uof'^Iace ; who, disappointed of their ^rey 
by the repeal of the stamp^act, and restless u>r some new project 
that might enable them to rise into importance on the spoils of Ame- 
rica, were continually whispering mahcious insinuations into tlio ears 
of the financiers and ministers of colonial departments. 

They represented the mercantile body m America as a set of 
smugglers, forever breaking over the laws of trade and society ; the 
people in general as factious, turbulent, and aiming at indepen- 
dence ; the legislatures in the several pro\inces as marked with the 
same spirit ; and government every where in so lax a state, that the 
civil authority was insufficient to prevent the fatal effects of popular 
discontent. 

Unhappily for lx)th parties, who were now formed, Governor Ber* 
nai'd was very illy calculated to promote the interest of the people, 
or support the honour of his master. He was a man of little genms, 
but some learning. He was by education strongly impressed with 
high ideas of canon and feudal law, and fond of a system of govern- 
ment that bad been long obsolete in England, and had never had an 
existence in America. His disposition was choleric and sanguine, 
obstinate and designing, yet too open and frank to disguise his in- 
trigues, and too precipitant to bring thein to maturity. A revision 
of colony charters, a resumption of Ibnner privileges, and an Ameri- 
can revenue, were the constant topics of his letters to administra- 
tion.* To prove the necessity of these measures, the most trivial 
disturbance was mag^nitied to a riot ; and to give a pretext to these 
wicked insinuations, it was thought by many, that tumults were fre- 
quently excited by the indiscretion or malipiancy of his own parti- 
zans. 

The declaratory bill still hung suspended over the heads of the 
Americans, nor was it sufli^red to remain long without trying its op- 
erative eCTects. The clause holding up a right to tax America at 
pleasure, and *'*tobind them in all cases whatsoever," was com- 
prehensive and alarming. Yet it was not generally expected, that 
the ministry would soon endeavour to avail themselves of the dan- 
gerous experiment ; but in this, the public were mistaken. 

Not many months after tlie repeal of the stamp-act, the chancellor, 

• Sre hi« pamphltjl on law and polity, and bi» IcttcFs to the British ministry, while h 
prrpidcd in the Masaachusettii, 
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§of the exdllBquer, Charles Towiishend, Esq. came forward and 
pawned bis cnaracter on the success of a new attempt to tax the 
^American colonies* He was a gentleman of conspicuous abilities, 
smd much professional knowledge^ endowed with more boldness 
Yhan discretion ; he had ^' the talent of bringing together at once all 
%hat was necessary to establish, to illustrate, and to decorate the side 
of the question he was on." 

The purport of the new project for revenue was to levy certaui 

<luties on paper, ^lass, painters^ colours, and several othe^ articles 

uf^ually imported into America. It was also directed that the duties 

on India teas, which had been a productive source of revenue in 

England, should be taken ofTthere, and threepence per pound levied 

on all kinds that should in future be purchased in the colonies. 

Tins inconsiderable duty on teas finally became an object of high 
importance and altercation ; it was not the sum, but the princi|3& 
that i^as contested -, it manifestly appeared that tliis w^s on^' a 
financiering expedient to raise a revenue from the colonies by imper- 
ceptible taxes. The defenders of the privileges and the freedom of 
the colonies, denied all parliamentary right to tax them in any way 
whatever. They asserted that if the collection of this duty was per- 
niitted, it would establish a precedent, and strengthen the claim par- 
liament had assumed, to tax them at pleasure. To do it by the 
secret modes of imposts and excises would ruin their trade,'corrupt 
the morals of tlie People, and was more abhorrent in their eyes than 
a direct demand. Tiie most judicious and intelligent Americans at 
this time considered all imperceptible taxes fraugnt with evils, that 
tended to enslave anv country plunged in the boundless chaos ojf 
fiscal demands that this practice would introduce. 

In consequence of the new system, a board of customs was insti- 
tuted and commissioners appointed to set in Boston to collect the 
duties; which were besides other purposes to supply a fund for the 
payment of the large salaries annexed to their office. A civil list 
was soon after established, and the governors of the Massachusetts^ 
judges of the superior court, and such other officers as had hereto- 
fore depended on the free grants of the representative body, were t» 
be paiil out of the revenue chest. 

Tiiuis rendered wholly indepQndent of the general assembly, there 
was no check left on the wanton exercise of power in the crown offi- 
cers, however disposed they mi^ht be to abuse tlieir tiiist. The dis- 
tance from the throne, it was said, must delay, if not wholly pi-cvent^ 
all relief imder any oppressions the people might sufter from the ser-' 
vants of government ; and to crown the long list of grievances, spe- 
cified by the patriots of tlie day, the extension of the courts of vice^ 
admiralty Was none of the least. They were vested with certain 
powers that dispensed with the mode of trial by jury, anniliilated the 
privileges of Englishmen, and placed the Uberty of every man in the 
hand of a petty officer of the customs. By warrant of a writ of as- 
sistance from the governor or lieutenant-governor, any cfficer of the 
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revenue was authorized to enter the dwelling of the mGtt|jj^q)ectable 
inliabitant on tlie smallest suspicion of a -concealment otooDtraband 
goods, and to insult, search, or seize, with impunity. 

Jonathan Scwall, an attorney* at law, of some professional abili- 
ties and ingenuity, was, by the instigation of Mr. Bernard, appointed 
sole judge of adnuralty in the Massachusetts. The dangerous 
aspect of this court, particularly when aided by writs of assistance^ 
was opposed with peculiar energy and strength of argument, by 
James Otis, Esg. of wliich we have already spoken. For his fidelity, 
however, as might be supposed in such a state of party feeling, m 
was abused and vilified by the scriblcrs of the court, and threatened 
with an arrest from the crown, for tlie boldness of his opinions. Yet 
he continued to advocate the rights of the people, and in tlie coui^ 
of his argument against the iniquitous consequences of writs of assis- 
tance, he observed, that ^^his engaging in this cause had raised 
the resentment of its abettors ; but that lie argued it from principle, 
and uith peculiar pleasure, as it was in favour o{ British liberty, and 
in opposition to the exercise of a power, that in former periods of 
English history, had cost one king of England his head, and another 
liis crown." — He added, " 1 can sincerely declare, that I submit 
myself to every opprobrious name for conscience sake, and despise 
all those, whom guilt, folly or malice have made my foes." 

It was on this occasion, tliat Mr. Otis resigned the office of judge 
advocate, and renounced all employment under so corrupt an ad- 
ministration, boldly declaring in the face of the supreme court, at 
this dangerous crisis, that " the only principle of public conduct, 
worthy a gentleman or a man, was the sacrifice of health, ease, ap- 
plause, estate, or even life, to the sacred calls of his country ; that 
these manly sentiments in private life made the good citizen, in 
public, the patript and the hero." — ^Thus was verified in his conduct 
the observation of a writer of merit and celebrity, that " it was as 
difficult for Great Britain to frighten as to cheat Americans into ser- 
vitude ; that she ought to leave them in the peaceable possession of 
that Uberty which they received at tlieir birtli, and were resolved to 
retain to their death." 

When the new parhamentary regulations reached America, all 
the colonies in tlieir several departments petitioned in the most stren- 
uous manner against any American taxation, and all other recent 
ihnovations relative to the government of the British provhices. 
These petitions were, when received by the ministry, treated by 
them with the utmost contempt. But they were supported by a re- 
spectable party in the parliament of Britain, who did not neglect to 
warn the administration of the danger of precipitating measures, that 

* Jonathan Sewall, a native of the province, whose pen had be^n employed to vindi- 
cate the measures of administration and the conduct of Governor Bernard, under the 
/■igoature of Fhilolethea, Masfacbuseffcnsis, &c. &c. 
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might require before the- termination of a contest thus hurried on, 
"more virtue and abilities than tha ministry possessed." 

The act of Parliament, making it lawful for the officers of the ^ 
British army to quarter their troops in private houses, &c, continued .'^* 
in full force after the stamp-act was repealed, though it equally mili- 
tated with that part of the Ifritish constitution which provides that 
no monies should be raised on the subject without his consent. Yet 
rather than enter on a new dispute, the colonists in general chose to 
evade it for the present, and without many observations thereon, had 
occasionally made some voluntary pronsions for the support of the 
kinij's troops. It was hoped the act might be only a temporaiy ex- 
pedient to hold up the authority of parliament, and that in a short tim« 
the claim might die of itself, without any attempt to revive such aa 
unreasonable demand. But New- York, more explicit in her refusal, 
to obr.y^ was suspended bv Parliament from all powers of legislation 
until the quartenng act should be complied with in the fullest extent* 

Aroused by the same injuries from the parent state, threatened in 
the same manner by the common enemies to the rights of society 
among themselves, their petitions to the throne had been suppressed 
without even a reading, their remonstrances wei-e ridiculed and their 
supplications rejected. They determined no longer to submit. All 
stood ready to unite in the same measures to obtain that redress of 
grievances they had so long requested, and that relief from burdens 
they had so long complained of, to so lit tie purpose. Yet there was 
no bond of connexion by which a similarity of sentiment and con- 
cord in action might appear, whether tliey were again disposed to 
revert to the hitherto fruitless mode of petition and remonstrance, or 
to leave that humiliating path for a line of conduct more cogent and 
influential in the cx^ntests of nations. 

A circular letter dated Februaiyll, 17G8, bytlie legislature of 
Massachusetts, directed to the representatives and bui^gesses of the 
people through the colonies, was a measure well calculated for this 
salutary purpose. This letter painted in the strongest colours the 
difficulties they apprehended, the embarrassments they felt, and the 
stepts already taken to obtain relief. It contained the full opinion of 
that assembly relative to the late acta of parliament ; while at the 
same time they expatiated on their duty and attar] nnent to the king, 
and detailed in terms of respect the i-epi^esentations that had been 
made to his ministers, they expressed the boldest determination to 
continue a free but a loyaf people. Indeed there were few, if any, 
who indulges! an idea or a final separation from Britain at so early a 
period ; or that even wished for more than anequal participation of 
the privileges of the British constitution. 

" Province of the Massachusetts Bay, Feb. 11, 1768. 
Sir, 
The bouse of representatives of this province have taken into their serious 
eoQsideration, the great difficulties that must accrue to themselves and their 
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ifonstilueiiU, by iLe operation of the several acts of parliament imping duties 
and taxes on tne American colonies. 

As it is a subject in which eveiy colony is deeply interested, they hare no 
reason to doubt but your house is duly impressed with its importance ; and that 
such constitutional measures will b!e come into as are proper. It seems to 
be necessary, that all possible care should be taken that the representations of 
the several assemblies, upon so delicate a point, should harmonize with each 
other ; the house therefore hope that this letter will be candidly considered^ 
in no other light than as expressinf; a disposition freely to communicate their 
mind to a sister colony, upon a common concern, in the same manner as they 
would be glad to receive tne sentiments of your, or any other house of assembly 
on the continent. 

The house have humbly represented to the ministiy their own sentiments; 
that his majesty's li^gh court of parliament is the supreme legislative power 
over the whole empire ; that in all free states the constitution is fixed ; and at 
the supreme legislative derives its power and authority from the constitution, 
it cannot overleap the bounds of it, without destroying its foundation. That 
the constitution ascertains and limits both sovereignty and allegiance ; and 
therefore his majesty's American subjects, who acknowledge themselves bound 
by the ties of allegiance, have an equitable claim to the iuH enjoyment of the 
fundamental rules of the British constitution. That it is an essential, unaltera- 
ble right in nature, en^fled into the British constitution as a fundamental law, 
and ever held sacred and irrevocable by the subjects within the realm, that 
what a man hath honestly acquired, is absolutely his own, which he may freely 
give, but canuot be taken from him without his coi^nnt. That the American 
subjects may therefore, exclusive of any consideration of charter rights, with a 
decent firmness, adapted to the character of freemen and subjects, assert thisr 
natural, constitutional right. 

It is moreover their humble opinion, which they express with the greatest 
deference to the wisdom of the parliament, that the acts made there, imposing 
duties on the people of this province for the sole and express purpose of raising 
1 revenue, are infringements of their natural and constitutional rights^ 
ISecause, as they are not represented in the British parliament, his majesty's 
commoas in Britain, by those acts grant llieir property without their consent. 

The house further are of opinion that their constituents, considering tlieir 
local circumstances, cannot by any possibility be represented in the parlia- 
ment ; and that it will forever be impracticable that they should be equally 
represented there, and consequently not at all, being separated by an ocean 
of a thousand leagues. That his majesty's royal predecessors for this reason 
were graciously pleased to form a subordinate legislative here, that their sub- 
jects might enjo^ the unalienable right of a representation. Also that consid- 
ering the utter impracticability of their ever being fully and equally repre- 
sented in parliament, and the great expense that must unavoidably attend even 
a partial representation there, this house think that a taxation of tneir constitu- 
ents, even without their consent, grievous as it is, would be preferable to any 
representation that could be admitted for them there. 

upon these principles, and also considering that were the right in the par- 
liament ever so clear, yet for obvious reasons it would be beyond the rule of 
equity, that their constituents should be taxed on tlio manuwctures of6j«at 
Britain here, in addition to the duties they pay for them in England, and other 
advantages arising to Great Britain from the acta of trade ; this house have 
preferred a humble, dutiful, and loyal petition to our most gracious sovereign, 
and made such representations to his majesty's ministers, as they appiehend 
»vould tend to obtain redress. 

They have also submitted to consideration, whether any people can be 
'';»id to enjoy any dej^ree of freedom, if the crown in addition to its undoubted 
^♦iithorily of constituting a governor, should appoint him such a stipend aa it 
**hould judge proper, without the consent of the people, and at their expense : 
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^iBd whether while the judges of the land and other civil officers, hold not their 
commissions during good behaviour, their having salaries appointed for them 
by the crown, independent of the people, hath not a tendency to subvert the 
principles of equity, and endanger the nappiness and security of the subject. >v^ 
In addition to these measures, the house have wrote a letter to their ^X- 
aiCent, Mr. De Berdt, the sentiments of which he is directed to lay before the '^ 
ministry ; wherein they take notice of the hardship of the act for preventing 
^nutiny and desertion, which requires the governor and council to provide 
enumerated articles for the king's marching troops, and the people to pay 
the expense ; and also the commission of the gentlemen appointed commission- 
en of the customs, to reside in America, \vhich authorizes them to make a3 
many appointments as they think (it, and to pay the appointees what suras the^ 
pkase, for whose mal-conduct they are not accountable. From whence it 
may happen that officers of the crown may be multiplied to such a degree, a$ 
to become dangerous to the liberty of the people, by virtue of a commission 
yrhich doth noi appear to this house to derive any such advantages to trade as 
many have been led to expect. 

These are the sentiments and proceedings of this house ; and as they 
have too much reason to believe that the enemies of the colonies have repre- 
sented them to his majesty's ministers, and th<^parliament, as factious, disloyal, 
and haviitt^ a disposition to make themselves independent of the mother coun- 
tiy, they have taken occasion in the most humble terms, to assure his majesty 
and his ministers,, that with regard to the people of this province, and as they 
doubt not of all the colonies, that the chaise is unjust. 

The house is fully satisfied that your assembly is too generous, and eiy- 
laij^d in sentiment, to believe that this letter proceeds from an ambition of 
taking the lead, or dictating to the other assemblies ; they freely submit their 
opintion to the judgment of others, and shall take it kind in your house to point 
out to them any thing further that may be thought necessary. 

This house cannot conclude without expressing their nrm confidence in 
the kin^, our common head and father, that the united and dutiful supplica- 
tNms ofhis distressed American sucbjectt will meet with his royal and favour 
•bk acceptance.' ' 

After the circulation of this alarming letter, wherever any of 
the governors had permitted the legislative bodies to meet, an answer 
vas returned by the assemblies replete witli encomiums on the exer- 
tion and tiie zeal of the Massachusetts. They observed that the 
ipirit that dictated that letter was but a transcript of their own feel- 
ings; and -that though equally impressed with every sentiment of 
respect to the prince on the throne of Britain, and feehng the strong- 
st attachment to the house of Hanover, they could not but reject 
unih disdain the late measures, so repugnant to the dignity of the 
'jown and the true uiterest of the realm ; and that at every hazard 
hey were detennined to resist all acts of parliament for tlie mjurious 
)urpose of raising a revenue in America. They also added, that 
hey had respectively offered the most hiunble supplications to tlie 
dng ; that they had remonstrated to botli houses of parliament, and 
lad directed their agents at the British court to leave no effort untried 
obtain relief, without bein§ compelled tcf what might be deemed 
ly royalty an illegal mode ot opposition. 

In consequence of the spiritec! proceedings of the house of repre- 
entatives, tne general asseipblv of Massachusetts was dissolved by 
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the govmior, nor were they sufTeied to meet again until a new elec- 
^;tion. l^ese transactions were carefully transmitted to administra- 
""tion by sevei'aJ of the -plantation governors, and particularly Mr. 
Bernard, uith inflammatory observations of his own, interlarded 
p'with the most illiberal abuse of the principal leaders of the late 
measures in the assembly of Massachusetts. 

Their charter, which still provided for the election of the le^sla- 
ture, obliged the governor to summon a new assembly to meet May 
24, 1768, The first communication laid before the house by thle 
governor cofitained a haughty requisition from the British minister 
of state, directing in his majesty's name that the present house 
should immediately rascirKt the resolutions of a former one, which 
had produced the celebrated circular letter. Governor Bernard 
also intimated, that it was his m^estv's pleasure, that on a non-c<»n- 

Eliance with this extraordinary' mandate, the present assembly shouM 
e dissolved witlK>ut delay. 

What heightened the resentment to the manner of this singular 
order, signed by Lord Hillsborough, secretary of state for the 
American department, was, that he therein intimated to the govern- 
or that he need not fear the most unqualified obedience on his part to 
the liigh measures of administration, assuring him that it would not 
operate to his disadvantage, as care would be taken in future to 
provide for bis interest, and to support tlie dignity of government, 
without the interpositions or existence of a pro^lncial legislature. 

These messages were received by the representative body with a 
steadiness and resolution becoming the defenders of the rights of a 
jQree people. After appointing a committee to consider ana prepare 
an answer to them, tney proceeded with great coolness to the usual 
business of the session, without further notice of what had passed. 

Within a day or two, they received a second message &om the 
govemor, purporting that he expected an immediate and an explicit 
answer to the autlioritative requisition; and tliat if they longer post- 
poned their resolutions, he should consider their delay as an '^ oppugn 
nation to his majesty'^s authority^ and a negative to the command, by 
an expiring faction.'^ . On this, the house desired time to consult their 
constituents on such an extraordinary question. This was peremp- 
torily and petulantly refused. 

Tne committee appointed to answer the governor's several messa- 
ges, were eentlemen of known attachment to the cause of their 
oountrjr, who on every occasion had rejected all servile compliances 
with ministerial requisitions. They were not long on the business. 
When they returned to the house, the galleries were immediately 
cleared, and they reported an answer, bold and determined, yet de- 
cent and loyal. In the course of their reply, they obsened that it 
was not an " expiring factioUy'^^ that the govemor had charged with 
" oppugnation to his majesty^ s auihority^'*^ that it was the best blood 
pf the colony who qi^posed the ministerial measures, men of reputa* 
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tkniy fortune and rank, equal to any who enjoyed the sniiles of gov-- 
emment ; that their exertions were from a conscious sense of duty "^^ * 
their God, to their king, to their country, and to posterity.* 

This committee at the same time reported a very spirited lett* 
to Lord Hillsborough, which they had prepared to lav before tlie 
house. In this they remonstrated on the injustice as well as absurd- 
ity of a requisition, when a compliance was impracticable, even had 
they the inclination to rescind tne doings of a former house. This 
letter was approved by the house, and on a division on the question 
of rescinding the vote of a former assembly, it was negatived by a 
majority o{ ninety-two to seventeen. 

The same committee was immediately nominated to prepare a 
netition to the kins to remove Mr. Bernard from the government of 
Massachusetts. They drew up a petition for this purpose without 
leaving the house, and immediately reported it. They alleged a 
long list of accusations against the governor, and requested his ma- 
jesty that one more worthy to represent 90 great and good a king^ 
might be sent to preside in the province. Thus impeached by tlie 
house, the same minority that had appeared ready to rescind the 
circular letter, declared themselves against the impeachment of 
(joveraor Bernard. Their servility was marked with peculiar odi- 
um : they were stigmatized by the appellation oi\k\^injamom seven- 
teen, until their names were lost in a succession of great events and 
more important characters. 

When the doors of the house were opened, the secretary wlio had 
been long in waiting for admission, informed the house that the gov- 
ernor was in the chair, and desired their attendance in the council 
chamber. They complied without hesitation, but were received in 
a most ungracious manner. Witli much ill humour the governor 
reprimanded them in the language of an angry pedagogue, instead 
of the manner becoming the first magistrate when addressing the 
representatives of a free people : he concluded his harangue by pro- 
roguing the assembly, which within a few days he dissolved by pro- 
clamation. 

In the mean time by warm and virulent letters from tliis indiscreet 
governor ; by others full of invective from the commissioners of the 
customs, and by the secret influence of some, who yet concealed 
themselves witKin the vizard of moderation, "who held tlie langua^ 
of patriotism, but trod in the footsteps of tyranny,'' leave was obtain- 
ed from administration to applv to the commander in chief of the 
king's troops, then at New- York, to send several regiments to Bos- 
ton, as a necessary aid to civil government, which they represented 
as too weak to suppress the disorders of tlie times. It was urged 



*Tbe principal memberi of thb committee, were Major Joie^ Hawley, of North- 
ampton, Jamet Otist Eiq. of Boitoo, Samuel Adams, James Warren, of Plymouth, 
idm Hancock, and Thomas Coshiag, Etq^rs. 
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4KtA f Hn Mivir^ wtn;^ ;jAffvliMd>^ necessary, to enable (he officers of ib6 
^v^»r n «^4^i*!\ wnto esGeration the laws of the supreme legislature. 
!!r fhtv <-i^ i^'^wneral apprehension, confusion and suspense, the 
; i)tiKi»ht^tfm^ or Ktkx^i again requested Governor Bernard to convoke 
cif r n>Mr«dlN\ «nd snflfer the representatives of the whole people to con- 
Hiii i;'<«ji: w.^W at ilus critical conjuncture. He rejected this appli- 
wu^xtt «Kfi an air of insult, and no time was to be lost. Letters were 
Mie^aully llvwanied from the capital, requesting a detection of suit- 
jjt>le (M^^is to meet in convention from every town in the province 
btfkHv ih(^ arrival of the troops, and if possible to take some steps to 
|h:^'\ eitt the latal eflects of these dangerous and unprecedented mcaa- 

'Vhe whole country felt themselves interested, and readily com* 
phed with the proposal. The most respectable persons from an him- 
ured and ninety-six towns wore chosen delegates to assemble at 
Boston, on the twenty-second of September. They accordingly met 
at that time und place ; as soon as they were convened, the covemor 
sent them an angry message, admonisliin^ them immediately to dis- 
perse, assuring them ^^ the king was deternuned to maintain his entire 
sovereignty over the {)ro\'ince, — tliat their present meeting might be 
in consequence of their ignorance, — but that if after this admonition, 
they continued Aeir usurpation^ they might repent their temerity, as 
he was detennined to assert the authority of the crown in a more 
public manner, if they continued to disregard this authoritative warn* 

ing." 

He however found he had not men to deal witli, either ignorant of 
law. regardless of its sanctions, or terrified by the frowns of power* 
The convention made him a spirited but decent answer, containing 
the reasons of tlieir assembling, and the line of conduct they were 
detennined to pui-sue in spite of every menace. The governor re- 
fused to receive their reply ; he urged the illegality of the assem- 
bly, and made ase of every subterfuge to interrupt their proceedings. 

Their situation was indeed truly delicate, as well as dangerous. 
The convention was a body not known in tlie constitution of their 
government, and in the strict sense of law it might be styled a trea- 
sonable meeting. They still professed fealty to the crown of Britain ; 
and though the principle had been shaken by injuries, tliat might 
have justified a more sudden renunciation of loyalty, yet their's was 
cherished by a degree of religious scruple, amidst every species of 
insult. Thus whik they wished to support this temper, and to cher- 
ish their former affection, they felt w*itn poignancy the invasion of 
their rights, and houriy exi>ected the arrival of an armed force^ to 
back the threatenings of their first magistrate. 

Great prudence and moderation however marked the transactions 
of an assembly of men thus circumstanced ; they could in tlieir 
present situation only reca|Mtulate their sufferings, felt and feared. 
This they did in a pointed and nervous style, in a letter addressed 
to Mr. De Berdt^ the agent of the province, residing in London* 
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^riiey stated the circumstances that occanoned their meeting, and a 
full detail of their proceedings. They inclosed him a petition to the 
king, and ordered their agent to deliver it with bis own hand. I'he 
convention then separated, and returned to their respective towns, 
^vhcre they impressed on their constituents the same perseverance, 
forbearance and magnanimity that had marked tlieir own resolu- 
tions* 

Within a few days after their separation, the troops arrived from 
Halifax. This was inded a painful era. The American tear man 
be dated from the hostUe parade of this day ; a dav which marks with 
infamy the councils of Britain. At tliis period, the inhabitants of the 
colonies almost universally breatlied an unshaken loyalty to the king 
of Eneland, and the strongest attachment to a country whence they 
derived their origin. Thus was the astonishment of the whole pro- 
vince excited, when to the grief and consternation of the town of 
Boston several regiments were landed, and marched sword in hand 
through the principal streets of their city, then in profound pt^ace. 

The disembarkation of the king's troops^ which took place on the 
first of October, 1 768, was viewed by a vast crowd of spectators, who 
beheld tlie solemn prelude to devastation and bloodshed with a kind 
of sullen silence, that denoted the deei)est resentment. Yet what- 
ever miglit be tiie feeUngs of the citizens, not one aaong the gazing 
multitude discovered any disposition to resist by arms the pdwer and 
autliority of the king of Great Britain. This appearance of decent 
submission and order was very unexpected to some, whose guilty 
fears liad led them to expect a violent and tumultuous resistance to 
tlie landing of a large body of armed soldiers in the town. The 
peaceable demeanor of tlie people was construed, by the party who 
nad brought this evil on the city, as a mark of abject submission. 

^\s they supixjsed from the present acquiescent dejx)i'tment, that 
the spirit of the inhabitants was totally sulxiued on the hrst appear- 
ance of military power, they consequently rose in their demands. 
General Gage arrived from New- York soon after the king^s troops 
reached Boston. With iJie aid of the governor, the chief justice of 
the province, and the sheriff of the county of Sufiblk,'l)e forced quar- 
ters for his soldiers in all the unoccupied houses in the town. Tlie 
council convened on this occasion opposed the measure ; but to such 
a height was the insolence of power pushed, by tlieir passionate, 
vindictive and wrong-headed governor, that in spite of the remon- 
strances of several magistrates, and the importunities of the people, 
he suffered the State-house, where the archives of the province were- 
deix)sited, to be improved as ban acks for the king^s troops. Thus the 
membcTS of council, the magistrates ui tlie town and tlie courts of 
justicxj were daily interrupted, and frecjuently challenged in their 
way to tlieir several departments in business, by military sentinels 
posted at the dooi*s. 

A standing army tlius placed in their capital, their commerce fet- 
tered, their characters traduced, their representative \yoAy prevented 
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meeting, the united petitbns of all ranks that llicy might be convene 
cd at this critical conjuncture rejected by the governor ; and still 
threatened with a further augmentation oi troops to enforce meas- 
ures in every* view repugnant tp the principles of the British constitu- 
tien ; little hope remained of a peaceful accommodation. 

The most rational arguments had been urged bv the legislative 
assemblies, by corporate bodies, associations, and individual charac- 
ters of eminence, to shake the arbitrary system that augured evils to 
both countries. But their addresses were disdainfully rejected ; the 
king and the ccfart of Great-Britain appeared eaually deaf to the cry 
of millions, who only asked a restoration of tneir rights. At the 
same time e\'er}' worthless incendiary, w^ho, taking advantage of 
these miserable times, crossed the Atlantic with a tale of accusaticMi 
against his count r}% was listened to with attention, and rewarded with 
some token of Rival favour- 
In this situation, no remedy appeared to be left shoil of an appeal 
to the sword, unless an entire suspension of that commercial mter- 
course, which had contributed so much to the glorj-^ and grandeur of 
Britain, could be eilected throughout the colonies. As all the Amer- 
ican continent was involved in one common danger, it w as not found 
difficult to obtain a general combination against all further iniix)rta- 
tions from England, a few articles only excepted. The mercantile 
bodv through all the provinces enter^ mto solemn engagements, and 
plighted their faith and honour to each other, and to their country* 
tJiat no orders should be forwarded by them for British or India goods 
within a limited term, except for certain specified articles of necessa- 
ly use. These engagements originated in Boston, and were for a time 
strictly adhered to through all the colonies. Great encouragement 
was given to American manufactures, and if pride of apparel was at 
all indulged, it was in wearing the stuffs fabricated in their own looms- 
Harmony and union, prudence and economy, industr\' and virtue, 
were inculcated in tlieir publications, and enforced by tfie example of 
the most respectable characters. 

In consequence of these determinations, the clamoui*s of tlie British 
manufacturers arose to tumult in many parts of the kingdom ; but no 
artifice was neglected to ouiet the trading part of the nation. There 
were some Americans, who by letters encouraged administration to 
iKjrsevere in tlieir measures relative to the colonies, assuring them, 
in the strongest tenns, that the interruption of commerce was but a 
temporarv' stnigglc. or rather an effort of despair. iVo one in the 
countrj* urged liis opinion with more indiscrcet zeal than Andrew 
Oliver, Esq. then st^cretary in the Massachusetts. He suggested, 
*^ that government sliould stipulate with tiie merchants in England 
to purchase large quantities ot goods proper for the American market ; 
agreeing beforehand to allow uiein a premium equal to the advance 
of their stock in tnide. if the price of tneir goods was not sufTicientlv 
enhanced by a tenfold demand in future, even tliough the gix^ifs 
might lie on hand, till this temporary stagnation of business should 
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y He concluded his political rhapsody with this inhuman 
boast to his correspondent ; ^' By such a step the game wiU be up vAth 
my country men,^^ 

The prediction on both sides the Atlantic, thai this combinatioHy \ 
-which depended wholly on the commercial part of the community, 
could not be of long duration, proved indeed too true. A reganl to 
private interest ever operates more forcibly on the bulk of mankind 
than the ties of honour, or the principles of patriotism. 

The winter following, (1769) tliis salutary combmation, a partial- 
lepeal of the act imposmg duties on certain articles V Britisli manu- 
facture took place. On this it immediately appeared that some ia 
New- York had previously given conditional orders to their corres- 
pondents, that if the measures of Parliament should in any degree be 
relaxed, that witliout farther application they should furnish them 
with laiige quantities of ^oods. Several in the other colonies had 
discovered as much avidity for an early importation as the Yorkers. 
They had aven similar orders, and both received larger supplies than 
usual, of British merchandize, early in the spring of 1769. The 
people of course considered the agreement nutliAed by the conduct 
of the merchants, and the intercourse with England for a time went 
on as usual, without any check. Thus, bjr breaking through tht 
agreement within the limited time of restriction, a measure was 
defeated, which, had it been religiously observed, might have pre* 
vented the tra^cal consequences which ensued. 

As the charter of Massachusetts was not yet annihilated, Govera- 
er Bernard found himself under a necessity, as the period of annual 
election approached, to issue writs to convene a ^neral assembly* 
Accoidingly a new house of representatives met at Boston as usual 
May 31st, 1769. They immediately petitioned the governor to 
remove the military parade that surrounded Upstate-house, urging^ 
that such a hostile appearance might overawe their proceedings, ai^ 
prevent ibe freedom of election and debate. 

A unanimous resolve passed, " tiiat it was the opinion of the house% . 
that placing an armed force in the metropolis while the general 
assembly is there convened, is a breach of privilege, and totally 
inconsistent with the dignity and freedom with which they ought to 
deliberate and determine ;" — adding, " that they meant ever to sup- 
port their constitutional rights, that they should never voluntarily 
recede from their just claims, contained both in the letter and spirit 
of the constitution." 

After several messages both from the council and house of repre- 
sentatives, the governor, ever obstinate in error, declared he haa no 
authority over the king's troops, nor should he use any influence to 
have them removed.* Thus by express acknowledgment of the 
first magistrate, it appeared tliat the military was set so far above 
tbe civil aolhority, that the last was totally unable to check the wan- 

^^oonali of the Hotue, 1769. 
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To preseive tbe hbnour, tbe dignity, and the supremacy of the Briiiflii 
.JjBgidature over dl his Migesty's dominions. 
^^ 4ts I know your sufigular knowledge of the subject incniestion, and 
«/ am as ful^ convinced of your cordial attachment to his Muesty , and 
yocO' ^ncere desire to promote the hajHriness equally (^ all Ms sub- 
jects ; I beg yoa would, in your own clear, brief, and explicit man- 
ner, send me an ^nswer to the following questions : I make this 
Iniuest now, because this matter is of the utmost importance, andl 
must very quickly be a^tated. And I do it with the more freedcwo, 
as you know mk Biid,my motives too well to entertain the roosl 
temote suqwaon that I will make an imfMroper use of any informal 
lion you shall hereby convey to me. 

1st. Will not a repeal of all the duties (that on tea excepted, wluch 
was bef(Hie paid here on exportation, and of course no new imposi- 
tion) fiilly satisfy the colonists ? If you answer in the negative, 

3d. Vour reasons for that minion ? 

Sd. Do you think the only enectual wa]r of composing the present 
AfiercaiceSy is te nut the Americans precisely in the situation they 
were in beibre the passing of the late stamp-act ? if that is your 
^ipinion, 

4th. Your reasons for that opmicm ? 

5th. Kthis last method is deemed by the legislature, and his Ma* 
jesty's ministers, to be repugnant to tKeir duty, as guardians of Urn' 
just riglits of the crown and of their fellow-subjects ; can you sag- 
fjBSt any other way of terminating these disputes consistent with tM 
ideas of justice and propriety conceived by the king's subjects oo 
tioth sides of the Atlantic f 

6th. And if t&is method was actually followed, do you not think 
it would actually encourage the violent and fectious part of the Gdi> 
nists to aim at still farther concessions from the mother country t 

7th. If they are rdieved in part only, what do you, as a reasonaUe 
and diq)asaonate man, and an equal friend to both sides, imagine 
will be the probable consequences ? 

The answers to these questions, I humbly conceive, will include 
all the information I want ; and I b^ you will favour me with them 
as soon as may be. Every well-wisher to the peace and prosperitj 
of the British empire, and every friend to our truly-happy constitu- 
tion, must be desirous of seeins even the most trivial causes of 
dissension among our fellow-subjects, removed. Our domestic 
iquabbles, in my mind, are notlung to what I am speaking of. Tjm 

£u know much better than I do, and therefore I need add notlunc; 
ther to recommend this subject to your serious consideration* I 
jun, mth the most cordial esteem am attachment, dear sir, vour 
'iftuthfril and afiectionate humble servant, 

W. S.V 
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the answer. 

" Craven-Street, Nov. 29, 1 769. 
l^ear Sir, 

Being just returned to town from a little excursion, I find yours of 
the 2181, containing a nuniber of queries that would require a 
pamplilet to answer then) fully. You, however, desiit; only brief 
answers, which I shall endeavour to give. 

Previous to your queries, you tell me, that you " apprehend his 
Majesty's servants have now in contemplation, lat, to relieve the 
colonists from the taxes complained of; 2. to preserve the honour, 
the dignity, and the supremacy of the British legislature over all his 
Majesty's dominions." I hope your infoimation is good ; and that 
what you suppose to be in contemplation, will be carried into exe- 
cution, by repealing all the laws that have been made for raising a 
revenue in America, by authority of Parliament, without the consent 
of the people there. The honour and dignity of the British legisla- 
ture will not be hurt by such an act of justice and wisdom* The 
wisest councils are liable to be misled, especially in matters remote 
from their inspection. It is the persisting m an error, not the correct- 
ing it, that lessens the honour of any man or body of men. The 
supremacy of that legislature, I believe, will be best preserved by 
Quaking a very sparing use of it ; never but for the evident good of 
the colonies themselves, or of the whole British empire ; never for 
the partial advantage of Britain to their prejudice. By such pru- 
dent conduct, I imagme that supremacy may be ^adually strength- 
med, and in time fully established ; but otherwise, I apprehend it 
will be disputed, and lost in the dispute. At nresent the colonies 
consent and submit to it, for the regulations oi general commerce ; 
but a submission to acts of Parliament was no pail of their original 
constitution. Our former kings governed their colonies as they had 

Swemed their dominions in France, without the participation of 
ritish Parliaments. The Parliament of England never presumed 
to interfere in that prerogative till the time of the creat rebellion, 
when thev usurped tne government of all the king's otner dominions, 
Ireland, Scotland, &c. The colonies that held for the king, they 
conquered by force of aims, and governed aftenvards as conquered 
countries : but New-England having not opposed the Parliament 
was considered and treated as a sister kingdom in amity with Eng- 
land (as appears by the Journals, March 10, 1642.) 

1st. " vv ill not a repeal of all the duties (that on tea excepted, 
which was before paid here on exportation, and of course no new 
imposition) fully satisfy tlie colonists ? 

ATiswer. I think not. 

2d. " Your reasons for that opinion P' 

A. Because it is not the sum paid in that duty <)n tea that is 
complained of as a burden, but the principle of the act expressed in 
the presunble ; viz* That those dutiaa were laid for the better sup- 
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port of government, and the administration of justice in the colonies. 
This the colonists tliink unnecessary, unjust, and dangerous to tlieir 
most important ri^ts« Unnecessary^ because in all the colonit's 
(two or three new ones excepted) government and the adnunistia- 
tion of justice were, and always had been, w ell supported without 
any charge to Britain : unjust^ as it has made such colonics liable to 
pay such charge for others in which they had no concern or interest : 
dangerous^ as such mode of raising money for those puiposes tended 
to render their assemblies useless; for if a revenue could be raised 
in the colonies for all the purposes of government by act of parlia- 
ment, without gmnts from the people there, governors, who do not 
eenerallv love assemblies, would never call tliem : they would be 
laid aside ; and when notliing should depend on the people 's good- 
will to government, their rights would be trampled on ; they would 
be treated with contempt. — Another reason why I think they would 
not be satisfied with such a partial repeal is, that their agreements not 
to import till the repeal takes place, include the whole ; which sliows 
that tney object to the whole ; and those agreements will continue 
binding on them, if the vfho\e is not repealed. 

3d. 'Do you think the only effectual way of coinposing the pre- 
sent differences, is to put the Americans precisely in the situation 
they were in before the passing of the late stamp-act V 

A* I think so. 

4th. * Your reasons for that opinion V 

A. Other methods have been tried. They have been rebuked 
in angry letter?. Their petitions have been refused or rejected by 
parliament. They have ocen threatened witli the punishments of 
treason by resolves of lx)th houses. Their assemblies have been 
dissolved, and troops have been sent among tliem: But all these 
ways have only exasperated their minds and widened the breach. 
Their agreements to use no more British manufactures have been 
strengthened ; and these measures, mstead of composing differences, 
and promoting a good correspondence, have almost anniliilated your 
commerce with tJiose countries, and greatly endanger the national 
peace and general welfare. 

5th ' If tliis last method is deemed by the legislature and his 
Majesty's ministers to be repugnant to thch- duty as guardians of the 
just rignts of the crown, and of their fellow-subjects ; can you sug- 
gest any other way of tenninaling these disputes, consistent with the 
ideas of justice and propriety conceived by the King's subjects on 
both sides the Atlantic V 

A. I do not see how that method can be deemed repugnant to 
the rights of the crown. If the Americans are put into tlieir former 
situation, it must be by an act of parliament ; in the passing of 
which by the king, the rights of the crown are exercised, iK)t in- 
fringed. It is indiiferent to the crown, whether the aids received 
from America are granted by parliament here, or by the assemblies 
there, provided the quantum be the same ; and it is nqr opinion, that 
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more will be ^nerally granted tliere voluntarily, than can ever be 
exacted or collected from thence by authority of parliament. — As 
to the riojhts of fellow-subjects (I suppose you mean the jpeople of 
Britain) T cannot conceive how those will be infringed by tliat meth- 
od. They will still enjoy the right of granting their own money, 
and may still, if it pleast^s them, keep up their claim to the right di 
granfinK oui"s ; a right they can never exercise properly, for want ol' 
a sufficient knowledge of us, our circumstances and abilities (to say 
notfiingof the little likelihood there is that we should ever submit to 
it) therefore a right that can be of no good use to them 5 and we shall 
continue to enjoy in fact the right of granting our money, with the? 
opinion now universally prevaiHng among us, that we are free sub- 
jects of the king, and that fellow-subjects of one part of his domin- 
ions are not sovereigns over fellow-subjects in any other part. — If 
the subjects on the diffei-ent sides of the Atlantic have diflferentand 
opi>:)site ideas of '* jiLstice and propriety," no one *' method" can pos* 
sibJy be consistent with both. The best will be, to let each enjoy 
tlieir own opinions, without disturbing them, when they do not inter- 
fere with the common good. 

6th. * And if this method were actuall)' allowed, do you not think 
it would encourage the violont and factious part of the colonists to 
aim at still farther concessions from the mother country ?' 

A. I do not tliink it would; There may be a few among them 
that deserve the name of factious and violent, as there are in all 
countries ; but these would have little influenc/e, if the great majori- 
ty of sober reasonable people were satisfied. If any colony should 
happen to think that some of your regulations of trade are mconve- 
nient to the general interest of the empire, or prejudicial to them 
without being l)eneficial to you ; ihey will state these matters to 
parliament in petitions as heretofore ; but will, I behove, take no 
riolent steps to obtain what they may hope for in time from the wis- 
dom of governnnwt here. I know of notnin^ else they can have in 
view : the notion that prevails here of tlieir benig desirous to set up a 
kingdom or common wealth (jf tlieir own, is, to my certain knowledge, 
entirely groundless. I therefore think, that on a total repeal of all 
duties, laid expressly for the purpose of raising a revenue on the peo- 
ple of America, without their consent, the present uneasiness would 
subside ; the agreements not to import would be dissolved ; and tho 
commQrce flourish as heretofore ; — and I am confirmed in this senti- 
ment by all the hitters I have i-eceivc^d from America, and by the 
opinions of all the sensible people who have lately come from thence, 
crown officers excepted. 1 know, indeed, that the people of Boston 
are gi-ievously oPended by the quartering of trcK)ps among them, — 
as they think, contrary' tc law ; and are very angry with the Boanl 
of Commisaoners who have calumniated them to government ; — but 
as I suppose tlie withdmwing of those tioops may be a consequence 
of reconciliatiqi^ measures talking place ; and that the commission 
also will be e^wr dissolved if founo uf^eless. or frfled vyith more tern- 
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perate and prudent men, if still deemed useful and necessery ; 1 de 
not imagine tliese particulars would prevent a return of the harmou) 
so much to be wisned.(flr) 

7th. * If they are relieved in part only, what do you, as a reasona* 
ble and dispassionate man, and au equal friend to both sides, 
imagine will be the probable consequence P 

A. I imagine, tliat repealing the offensive duties in part will an- 
swer no end to tliis country ; the commerce ^vill remain obstructed, 
and the Americans go on with their schemes of fru^ity^ industry, 
and manufactures, to their own ^at advantage. Row much that 
may tend to the prejudice of Britain, I cannot say ; perhaps not so 
much as some apprehend, since she may in time find new markets* 
But I tliink, if the union of the two countries continues to subsist, it 
will not hurt the general interest; for whatever wealth Britain loses 
by the failing of its trade with the colonies, America will gain ; tmd 
the crown will receive equal aids from its subjects upon the whole, il' 
not greater. 

And now I have answered your questions as to what may be, in 
my opinion, the consequences of this or that supposed measure ; I 
wiU go a little further, and tell vou what I fear is more likely to come 
to pass in reality. I apprehend that the ministr}', at least the Ameri- 
can part of it, being fully persuaded of the right of parliament ; think 
it ought to be enforced, whatever may be the consequences ; and at 
the same time do not believe, there is even now any abatement of the 
trade between the two countries on account of these disputes ; or that 
if there is, it is smalL and cannot long continue. They are assured by 
the crown-officers in America, that manufactui-es are impossible 
there ; tliat the discontented are few, and persons of httle conse- 
quence ; that almost all the people of property and importance are 
satisfied, and disposed to sumnit quietly to the taxing power of par- 
liament; and tliat, if the revenue-acts are continued, and those du- 
ties only that are called anti-commercial be repealed, and others 
perhaps laid in then* stead ; power ere long will be patiently sub- 
fa) " The op|X)sition to Lord Rockingham's administration" says 
Lord Chesterfield, '*are for taking vigorous, as they call them, but 
I call them violent measures; not less than les dragonades; and to 
have the tax collected by the troops we have there. For my part, I 
never saw a froward cliild mended by whipping : and I would not 
have the mother become a step-mother." Letter, No. 360. 

'*It is a certain maxim," pleads Mr. Burke, "that tlie fewer 
causes of dissatisfaction are lefl by government, the more the 
subject will be inclined to resist and rebel /" '^ I confess I do not feel 
the least alarm fi-om the discontents which are to arise from putting 
peoi)le at tlieir ease. Nor do I apprehend the destruction of tliis 
empire; from giving, by an act of fi*ee grace and indulgence, to two 
millions of my fellow-citizens, some share of those rights, upon which 
I have always been tauglit to value myself." Speeches in 1774 
anil 1 775. \Editor^ii vote to Ftankliv?s tcork.'] 
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raitted to, and the agreements not to import be broken, wlien they 
are found to produce no change of measures here. From these and 
similar misinformations, wliicli seem to be credited, I think it likely 
that no thorougli redress of grievances will be afforded to America 
this session. This may inflame matters still more in Uiat country ; 
&rther rash measures there, may create more resentment here -, that 
may produce not merely ill-advised dissolutions of their assemblies, 
as fast year, but attempts to dissolve their constitution ; more trooM 
may be sent over, which will create more uneasiness; to justify th« 
measures of government, your writers will revile the Americans in 
your newspapers, as tliey have ali'eady begun to do ; treating them 
as miscreants, romies, dastards, rebels, &c. to alienate the minds of 
the people here from them, and which will tend farther to diminish 
their affections to tliis country. Possibly too, some of their warm 
patriots may be distracted enough to expose themselves by some 
mad action to be sent for hither ; and government here be indiscreet 
enough to hang them, on the act of Henry VIII. Mutual provoca- 
tions will thus go on to complete the separation ; and instead of that 
cordial affection that once and so long existed, and that harmony sq 
suitable to the circumstances, and so necessar>' to the happiness, 
strength, safety, and welfare of both countries ; an implacable malic^ 
and mutual hatred, such as we now see subsisting between the 
Spaniards and Portuj^ese, tlie Genoese and Corsicans, fix)m tlie sam^ 
original misconduct in the superior governments, will take place.: 
the sameness of nation, tlie similarity of religion, manners, and laur 

Sage, not in the least preventing m our case, more tlian it did in 
jirs. — I hope, however, that this may all prove false prophecy, 
and that you and I may live to see as sincere and perfect a friend- 
ship established between our respective countries, as has so many 
years subsisted between Mr. Stranan, and his truly affectionate old 
inend^ 

B. FRANKLIN." 

^ Soon after the recal of Mr. Bernard, Thomas Hutchinson, Esq. 
a native of Boston, was appointed to the goveniinent of Massachu- 
setts* All who yet reniemoer his pernicious administration and tlie 
fatal consequences tliat ensued, agree, that few ages have produced 
a more fit instrument fi^r the purposes of a corrupt court. He was 
dark, intriguing, insinuating, naughty and ambitious, while the ex- 
treme of avarice marked each feature of his character. His abili- 
ties were little elevated above the line of mediocrity ; yet by dint of 
industry, exact temperance, and indefatigable lalx)ur, he became 
master of the accomplishments necessary to accjuire popular fame.. 
Though bred a merchant, he had looked into the origin and the prin- 
ciples of the British constitution, and made himself ac(|uainted with 
the several forms of government established in the colonies ; he hjid 
acquired some knowledge of the common latp of England, diligentlv 

21 
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Htudied tlie intricacies of Mackiavelian policy, and never failed to re-" 
commend the Italian master as a model to his adherents. 

It was known at St. James's, that in proportion as Mr. Hutchin-^ 
IKm gained the confidence of administration, he lost the esteem of 
tlie test of his countrymen ; for this reason, his advancement to the 
tbair of government was for a time postponed or concealed, lest the 
people sliould consider themselves insulted by such an appointment, 
and become too suddenly irritated. Appearances had for several 
years been strong against him, though it was not then fully known 
that he had seized the opportunity to undermine the happiness of the 
people, while he had their fullest confidence, and to barter the liber- 
erties of ius country by the most shameless duphcity. This was 
soon afler displayea tieyond all contradiction, by the recovery of 
sundry letters to administration under his ^gnature. 

Mr. Hutchinson was one of the first in America who felt the full 
weight of popular resentment. His furniture was destroyed, and 
his nouse levelled to the ground, in the tumults occasionecl by the 
Hews of the stamp-act. Ample compensation was indeed afterwanis 
made lum for the loss of property, but the strong prejudices against 
Kb political character were never eradicated. 

All pretences to moderation on the part of the British gjovemment 
being now laid aside, the full appointment of Mr. Hutchinson to the 
government of the Massachusetts was pubUcly announced at the 
close of tlie year 1 769. On his promotion the new governor uniform* 
}y observed a more high-handea and haughty tone than his predeces- 
sor. He immediately, by an explicit declaration, avowed his inde- 
pendence on the people, and informed the legislative that his majesty 
nad made ample provision for his support without their aid or suffra-^ 
ges. The vigilant guardians of the nghts of the people direcdy callecl 
upon him to relinquish the unconstitutional stipend, and to accept 
the free grants of the general assembly for his snosistence, as usualK' 

Eractisea. He replied that an acceptance of this ofier would be a 
reach of his instructions from tlie king. This was his constant 
Upology for every arbitraiy step. 

Secure of the favour of his sovereign, and now regardless of the 
populaiity he had formerly courted with such avidity, he decidedly 
rejected the idea of responsibility U>, or dependence on, the people. 
Witli equal inflexibiUty he disregarded ail arguments used for the 
removal of the troops from the capital, and permission to the coimcil 
and house of representatives tp return to the usual seat of govern- 
ment. He ^iently heard their solicitations for this purpose, and a$ 
if with a design to pour contempt on their supplications and com- 
plaints, be within a few days after withdrew a garrison, in the pay erf 
the province, from a strong fortress in the harbour of Boston : placed 
two regiments of the king's troops in their stead, and delivered the 
tej^s of the castlo to (>olonel Dalr>'mplc, who then conunanded Uic 
Jiing's troops tlirough the province. 
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^Riese steps, which seemed to bid defiance to complaint, created 
new fears in the minds of the people^ It required the utmost vigi- 
lance to quiet the murmurs and prevent the fatal consequences ap- 
prehended from the ebulUtions of popular resentment. But cool, 
deliberate and persevering, the two houses continued to resolve, re- 
monstrate, and protest, a^nst the infractions on their charter, and 
eveiy dangerous innovation of their rights and prinleges. Indeed 
the mtrepid and spirited conduct of those, who stood form undaunted 
at this early crisis of hazard, will dignify their names so long as the 
puhKc records shajl remain to witness their patriotic firmness. 

M^By .circumstances rendered it evident that the ministerial party 
wish^ a spirit of opposition to the designs of the court might break 
out into Science, even .at the expense of blood* This they thought 
would in some degree have sanctioned a measure suggested by one 
of the (action in America, devoted to the arbitrary system, '^ That 
.6ome method must be dc\ised, to take off tlie original incendiaries^ 
whose writings insUllcd the poison of sedition through the vehicle of 
the Boston Gazette." 

Had this advice been followed, and a few gentlemen of integrity 
and ability, who had spirit sufficient to make an effort in favour of 
their country in each colony, have been seized at the same moment^ 
and immolated eariy in the contest on the bloody altar of power, per- 
haps Great Britiun might have lield the continent in subjection a 
few vears longer. 

That they had measures of tliis nature in contmiplation tliere is 
not a doubt. Several instances of a less atrocious nature confinned 
tins o(xn]on, and the turpitude pf design which at this period actua/* 
ted the court party was clearly e^iRcaj by the attempted assassina- 
tion of the celebrated Mr. Oftis, justly deemed the first martyr to 
American freedom ; ai^d truth wi]l enrol his name among the most 
distinguished patriots who have expired on the ^^ bl^-stained 
theatre of human action." 

Fearless of consequences, M r^ Otis had always given the world 
his minions bc^ in liis writings and his conversation, and had re- 
cently published ^me severe strictures on tlie conduct of tlie com- 
mis^ners of tiie customs and oUiers of tlie ministerial party, and 
bidding defiance to resentment, he supported his allegations by the 
signatune of his name. 

A few days after this publication appeared, Mr. Otis, witli only 
cue gentleman in company, was suanenly assaulted in a public 
room, by a band of nmians armed with swords and bludgeons. 
They were headed by John Robinson, one of the commissioners of 
the customs. The lights were immediately extinguished, and Mr. 
Otis covered with wounds was left for dead, while the assassins 
made theu: way through the crowd which b^an to assemble ; and 
before their crime was discovered, fortunately for themselves, tliey 
escaped soon enough to take refuge on board one of the king's shipy 
which then lay in the harbour. 
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The party had a complete triumph in tliis guilty deed ; for though 
the wounds did not prove mortal, the consecjuences were tenfold 
worse than death. The future usefuhiess of this distinguished/rwrr/rf 
of liis country was destroyed, reason was shaken from its throne^ 
fi;enius obscured, and the great man in ruins lived several years for 
his friends to weep over, and his country to lament the de[Mivation 
of talents admirablj- adapted to promote the highest interests of so- 
ciety. 

1 his catastrophe shocked the feehngs of the virtuous, not less 
than it raised the indignation of tlie brave. Yet a remarkable spirit 
of forbearance continued for a time, owing to the respect still paid to 
tlie opinions of this unfortunate gentleman, whose voice though ai- 
ivays opposed to tlie strides ol' despotism was ever loud against aU 
tumultuous and illegal proceedings. He was after a partial recovery 
sensible himself of his incapacity for the exercise of talents that had 
shone with peculiar lustre, and often invoked the messenger of death 
to give him a sudden release from a life become burdensome in every 
wew, but when the calm interval of a moment permitted liim thfi 
Tecollection of his own integrity. In one of those inter\'als of be- 
clouded reason he forgave the murderous band, after the principal 
ruffian had asked pardon in a court of justice i* and at the mtercea- 
sion of the gentleman whom he had so grossly abused, tlie people 
forebore iniucting that summaiy vengeance which was generalHf 
thought due to so black a crime. 

JVCr. Otis lived to see the independence of America, tliough in a 
state of mind incapable of enjoying fully the glorious event wmch his 
own exertions had precipitated. After several years of mental 
derangement, as if in consequence of his own prayers, his great soul 
was instantly set free by a nasli of lightning, from the evils in which 
the love of fiis country had involvedhim. His death took plaoe in 
May, 1763.'' 

On the news of his death, Mr. Adams, then in Paris, wrote thus 
to his fiiend, Mrs. Warren :— " Extraordinary in death as in life, he 
has left a character that will never die while the memory of the 
American revolution remains ; whose foundation he laid with an 
energy, and with those masterly abiUties, which no other man pos- 
sessed." 

^* The inhabitants of Boston had suffered almost every species of 
insult from the British soldiery ; who, countenanced by tne royal 
party, h^d generally found means to screen tliemselves fix>m the 
Mand of the civil officers. Thus all authority rested on the point of 
the sword, and the partizans of the crown triumphed for a time in 
the plenitude of military ppwer. Yet the measure and the manner 

^ Oq a civil proceu commeDced a£;aiiitt him^ John Robinson waa adjodgied to pay 
f ve thousand poondf iterlingdama^ ; but Mr. Otii despising all pecuniary compensa- 
^, relinqniihed it on the culpritft atJdBg pardoo, and setting bis signature to a rmj 
llfiimble acknowledgmcuf. ^ 
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«f posting troops in the capital of the province, had roused such jeal- 
ousy and disgust, as could not be subdued by the scourge tliat hung 
over their heads. Continual bickerings took place in the streets 
between the soldiers and the citizens ; the insolence of the first, 
which had been carried so far as to excite the African slaves to mur- 
der their masters, with the promise of impunity,"^ and the indiscretion 
of the last, was often productive of tumuhs and disorder that led the 
most cool and tcwiperate to be apprehensive of consequences of the 
ax)st serious naturc.^'t 

On the second of March, 1770, a fray took place in Boston, near 
Mr. Gray's rope- walk, between a private soldier of the 29th i-egiment, 
and an inhabitant. Tlie former was supported by his comrades, tlic 
latter by the rope-makers, till several, on both sides, were mvolved 
in the consequences. On the fifth a more dreadful scene was pre- 
sented. The soldiers, when under arms, were pressed upon, insulted 
and pelted by a mob armed witli clubs, sticks, and snow balls cov- 
ering stones. They were also dared to fire. In this situation, one 
of toe soldiers, who had received a blow, in resentment fired at the 
supposed aggressor. Tliis was followed bv a single discharge from 
six others, xhree of the inhabitants were killed, and five were dan- 
fferously wounded. The town was immediately in commotion. 
Such was the temper, force, and number of the inhabitants, that 
nothing but an engagement to remove the troops out of the town, 
together with the advice of moderate men, prevented the townsmen 
from falling on the soldiers. The killed were buried in one vault, 
and in a most respectful manner, in order to express the indignation 
af the inhabitants at the slaughter of their brethren, by soldiers 
quartered among them, in violation of tlieir ci\il liberties. Captain 
Preston, who commanded the party which fired on the inhabitants, 
was committed to jail, and afterwards tried. The captain, and six 
of the men, were acquitted. Two were brought in guilty of man- 
slaughter. It appeared, on tlie trial, that the soldiers were abused, 
insulted, threatened and pelted, before they fii-cd. It was also 
proved, that only seven gims were fired by the eight prisoners. These 
circumstances induced the jury to make a favourable veitlict. The 
result of the trial reflected great honour on John Adams, (tlie late 
IVesident of the United States) and Josiah Quincy, Esqrs. tlie coun- 
sel for the prisoners ; and also on tiie integrity of the jury, wIk) 
ventured to give an upright verdict, in defiance of popular opinions. 

*' The people, not oismaved by the blood of their nei^ibours thus 
wantonly shed, determined no longer to submit to the msolence of 
military power. Col. Dalrymple, who commanded in Boston, was 
infbrmecf the day after the riot in King-Street, ^^ that he must with- 

* Capt. Wilson, of the 29Ui rM;imeDt, was detected in this infamoas practice ; and it 
was proved beyond a doubt by the testimooy of some respectable citizenB, who declar- 
ed on oath, that they had accidentally witnessed the ofiSsr of reward to the blacki, by 
acme subaltern officers, if they would rob and murder their matters. 

tMrs. Warren's History, p. 62; 
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draw his troops from the town within a limited term, or faazaid the 
consequences/' 

The inhabitants of the town assembled in Faneuil Hall, where the 
subject was discussed with becoming spirit, and the people unani- 
mously resolved, that no armed force should be suffered lon^ te 
reside in the capital ; that if the king's troops were not immediately 
witlidrawn by their own officers, the governor should be requesetd to 
give orders for their removal, and thereby prevent the necessity of 
more rigorous steps. A committee from the body was deputed to 
wait on the governor, and request him to exert that authority whick 
the exigencies of the times reqiured from the supreme magistrate* 
Mr. Samuel Adams, the chairman of the committee, with a pathos 
and address pecuUar to himself, exposed the illegality of quartering 
troops in the town in the midst of peace ; he uiged the apprehen- 
juons of the people, and the fiital consequences that might ensue if 
their removal was delayed. 

But no arguments could prevail on Mr. Hutchinson ; who either 
from timidity, or some more censurable cause, evaded acting at all in 
the business, and grounded his refusal on a pretended want of author- 
ity. After whicn. Col. Daliymple, wishing to compromise the 
matter, consented that the twenty-nintli regiment, more culpaUe 
than any other in the late tumult, should be sent to Castle Island. 
This concession was by no means satisfactmy ; the people, uiflexi- 
ble in their demands, insisted that not one British soldier should be 
left within the town ; their reouisition was reluctantly complied withi 
and within four days the wh(»e army decamped.^' 

The circumstances and probable consequences of the tragical 
aftair just related sunk deep into the minds of the people, and were 
turned to the advantage cm their cause. Its anniversary, for many 
3rears, was observed mth great solemnity, and the most eloquent 
orators were successively employed to deliver an annual oration* to 
preserve the remembrance of it fresh in their minds. On these oc- 
casions the blessings of UbeKy — ^the horrors of slavery — ^tlie dangers 
of a standing army — the rights of tlie colonies, and a variety of sudi 
topics, were represented to the pubUc view under tlieir most pleaan^ 
and alarming iorms. These annual orations administered fuel tt 
the fire of UlK'jrty, and kept it burning with an incessant flame. 

In 1 773, the spirit of the Americans broke out into open violence^ 
The Gaspee, an armed schooner belonging to his Britannic Majesty^ 
had been stationed at Providence, Rhode Island*, to prevent smug* 
ding. The vigilance of the commander irritated the inhabitants to 
uiat degree, that about two hundred armed men entered the vessel at 
mght, compelled the officers and men to go ashore, and set ftre to the 
schooner. A reward of five hundred pounds, ofiered by government 



^hwai 00 these oritiQiit that Ms. Adunpropoted to write ''Annals of the Ameri^ 
•RcvolotioB.'' 
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for appiehending any of the persons concerned in this daring act^ 
[UTxluced no effectual discovery. 

About this time, the discovery and publication of some private 
eonfidential letters, written by tne rojral officers in Boston,* toper- 
sons in office in England, served to confirm the apprehensions of thQ 
Americans, with respect to the designs of the British government. 
It was now made obvious that more effectual measures would be 
taken to establish the supremacy of the British parliament over the 
"colonics. The letters recommended decisive measures, and the 
writers were charged, by the exasperated Americans, with betraying 
their trust and the people they governed. 

The duplicity ol Mr. Hutchmson was laid open by these letters, 
under his signature, written to some individuals in the British cabi- 
net. They were obtained by the vigilance of s6mc friends in Eng- 
land, and sent to America. 

A few extracts from the letters of Mr. Hutchinson to Mr. Jackson, 
Bollan, and others, the year previous to the disturbance in Marcli, 
1770, fully evince his sentiments of stationing and retaining troops in 
die capital of tlie Massachusetts. 

'' Botton^ January, 1769, 
*'Dear Sir, 

** I sent you under a blank cover, by wav of Bristol and Glas«:oiv, the ac- 
count of proceedings in New- York assembly, which you will find equal to 
those of the Massachusetts. Perhaps if they had no U'oops, the people to^ 
would have run riot as we did. Five or six men of war, and three or four regi« 
ments, disturb nobody but some of our grave people, who do not love assem« 
blies and concerts, and cannot bear the noise ot drums upon a Sunday. I 
know I have not slept in town any three months these two years, in so much 
tranquillity, as I have done the three months since the troops came." 

Extract of a letter from Mr. Bollan to Mr. Hutchinson. 

*' Henrietta Street, August 11, 1767. 

" Mr. Paxton has several times told me, that you and some other of my 
friends were of opinion, that standing troops were necessary to support the au- 
thority of the government at Boston, ^nd tnat he was authorized to inform me 
this was ^our and their opinion. I need not say that 1 hold in the greatest 
abomination such outrages that have taken place among you, and am sensible 
it is the duty of all charter, or other subordinate governments, to take due 
oare, and punish such proceedings ; and that all governments must be sup- 
ported by force, when necessary ; vet we must remember how often standii^ 
forces have introduced greater mischiefs than they rcitrieved, and I am apprc' 
bensive that }rour distant situation from the centre of all civil and military 
power, might in this case, sooner or later, subject you to peculiar difficulties. 

** When Malcolm's bad behaviour made a stir here, a minister who seemed 
iDclined to make use of standing forces, supposing this might not be agreea- 
ble to me, I avoided giving an opinion, which then appeared needless and im- 
proper, but aftenvarcis^ when it was confidently said, that preparations were 
maKing to send a considerable number of standing troops, in order to compel 
obedience, 1 endeavouaed to prevent it.'' 

«— ^W— — — — ^|»^^i>».— — ^W^^ ■ ■ ■ — .^■^^-^^^— I II— i— ^WIMII !■! ■ 

I 

* Gov. Hutcbintooy Oliver, te. 
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Mr. Bollan goes on to obsen'e, that ^' he had infonned some influeotul 
geQtlemen in England, that he had the highest reason to believe, that whoev- 
er should be instrumental in sending over standii^ troops to America, would 
be cursed to all posterity.'^ 

Extract from Governor Hutchinson's letters to Governor Pownal. 
It is uncertain on what occasion the following assertion was made, 
but it discovers the spirit and wishes of the writer. 

"Boston, June 22, 1772. 

" The union of the colonies is pretty well broke ; I hope I shall never see 
it renewed. Indeed our sons of liberty are hated and despised by their former 
brethren in New-Yurk and Pennsylvania, and it must be something very ex- . 
traordinaiy ever to reconcile them.^' 

Elxtracts fix)m Mr. Hutchinson's letters to Mr. Jackson, Pownaly 
and otliers* 

" Boston, August 27, 177f. 

• 

" But before America, is settled in peace, it would be necessary to go to tlie 
bottom of all the disorder, which has been so long neglected already. The 
opinion that eveiy colony has a legislature within itself, the acts and doingfl 
uf which are not to be controlled by parliament, and that no legislative power 
ought to be exercised over the colonies, except by their respective legisla- 
tures, gains grround eveiy day : our news-papers publicly announce this inde- 
pendence eveiy week ; and, what is much more, there is scarcely an assembly 
which has not done it at one time or 'another. The assembly of this province 
has done as much the last session by their public votes and resolves, and by 
an address which they have sent to Doctor Franklin, to be presented to tM 
king ; so there is sufficient grounds for parliament to proceed, if there is a- 
disposition. What, it will be said, can be done ? A test as general as the 
oaths required instead of the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, would be 
most effectual ; but this there is reason to fear would throw America into a 
general confusion, and I doubt the expediency. But can less be doDe than 
affixing penalties, and disqualifications or incapacities, upon all who by word 
or writing shall deny or call in question the supreme authority of paHiament 
over all parts of the British dominions ? Can it be made necessaiy for all 
judges to be under oath, to observe all acts /)f parliament in their judgments t 
And may not the oaths of all iurors, grand and petit, be so framed as to in- 
clude all acts of parliament as the rule of laze ^ as well as law in general terms ? 
And for assemolies or bodies of men, who shall deny the authority of parlia- 
ment, may not all their subsequent proceedings be declared to be ipsofad^ 
null and void, and every member who shall continue to act in such assembly 
be subject to penalties and incapacities ? I suggest these things for consider- 
ation. Every thing depends upon the settlement of this grand point. IfUie 
people were convinced that the British nation with one voice condemned the 
doctrine, or tliat parliament at all events, was determined to maintain its su- 

eremacy, we should soon be <]uiet. If nothing more can be done, there must 
e further provisions for canying the act of trade into execution, which I am 
informed administration are veiy sensible of, and have measures in coptem- 
plation. Thus you have a few of my sudden thoughts, which 1 must pray jotf 
not to communicate as coming from me." 

To Mr. Jacxsok. 

" If I consulted nothing but my own ease and quiet, I would propose n^lect 
and contempt ef every affront oflbied to parliament by the litde Amesiceii 
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assemblies', but I should be false to the King, and betray the trust he has r^ 
posed in me. 

*' To prevent a reneral revolt, the naval power may ibr a long course of 
years be sufficient, but to preserve the peace of the colonies, and to continue 
them beneficial to the mother country, this will be to little purpose*" 

** JOHV PoWNAL, ES(l. 

^* You know I have been begging for measures to maintain the supremacy 
of parliament. Whilst it is suffered to be denied, all is confusion, and tbe 
opposition to government is •continually gaining strength." 

" Previous to the discovery of these letters there were many persotid 
in the province who coidd not be fully convinced, that at the same 
period when he had put on the guise of compassion to his countiy^ 
when he had promised all his influence to obtain some relaxation of 
"the coercive system, that at that moment Mr. Hutchinson should bo 
ao lost to the ideas of sincerity, as to be artfully plotting new embar- 
rassments to the colonies in general, and the most mischievous pro- 
jects against the province he was entrusted to govern.'' 

An account ofthesc famous letters is given m Franklm's Works; 

^which is of sufficient interest and importance to be here introduced* 

Dr. Franklin, having presented to the Lord's Committee of his^ 

Majesty's Privy Council for Plantation affairs, the Address of th^ 

House of Representatives of Massachusetts, praying for the removal- 

of Governor Hutchinson and Lieutenant-Governor Oliver, was sunv- 

mcHied to appear Jan. 11, 1774, at the Council Chamber for exan^ 

^ination on tne subject of the Address. 

Present^ Lord President^ the Secretaries of StatCj and many othcf 
Lords ; Dr. Franklin and Mr. Bollan ; Mr. Mauduit and Mrf 
Wedderbum. 

. [Dr. Frankliti^s Letter and the Address^ Mr. PawnaTa Letter, and Jlfr^ 
Maudmi*s Vetition^wtre rcadJ\ 

Mr. Wedderhum. The address mentions certain papers : I coul^ 
wish to beinfoi-med what are those papers. 

. Dr. Franklin. They are the letters of Mr. Hutchinson and Mr. 
Oliver. 

Court. Have you brought them ? 

Dr. Franklin. No ; but here are attested copies. 

Court. Do you mean to found a charge upon them ? if you do, 
you must produce the letters. 

Dr. Franklin. These copies are attested by several gentlemen 
at Boston, and a Notary Public. 

Mr. JVedderburn. My Lords, we shaU not take advantage of 
any imperfection in the oroof. We admit that the letters are Mr. 
Hutchinson's and Mr. Oliver's hand writmg : reserving to ourselves 
the right of inquiriog how they were obtained* 

'42 
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2>r. Franklin. I did not expect that counsel would have been 
cfmplo}'cd on this occasion. 

Court. Had you not notice sent you of Mr. MauduR's having 
petitioned to be heard by counsel on behalf of the governor and 
Oeutentant-govemor. 

Dr. Franklin. I did receive such notice ; but I thought this had 
been a matter of politics j not of law, and have not brought my coun* 
sel. 

Court. Where a charge is brought, the parties have a right to be 
beard by counsel or not, as they choose. 

Mr. mauduit. My I^rds, 1 am not a native of that country, as 
these gentlemen are. I know well Dr. Franklin's abilities, and 
wish to put the defence of my friends more upon a parity \^ith the- 
attack ; he will not therefore wonder that I cnoose to appear before 
your lordships with the assistance of counsel. My friends, in their 
letters to me, have desired (if any proceedings, as they say, should be 
had upon this address) that they may have a hearing in their own 
justification, that their innocence may be fully cleared, and their 
honour vindicated ; and have made pro^ision accordingly. 1 do not 
think msrself at liberty therefore to give up the assistance of my coun- 
sel, in defending them against this unjust accusation. 

Court. Dr. Franklin may have the assistance of counsel, or g^ 
on without it, as he shall choose. 

Dr. Franklin. I desire to have counsel. 

Court. What time do you want ? 

Dr. Franklin. Three weeks. 

Ordered that the further proceedings be on Saturday, 29th in* 
stant. 

The privy council accordingly met on the 29th of January, 1774 ; 
when Mr. Dunning and Mr. John Lee appeared as counsel lor the 
assembly, and Mr. Wedderbum as counsel for the governor and 
fieutenant-governor. Mr. Wedderbum was very long in his an- 
swer ; which chiefly related to the mode of obtaining and sending 
away Mr. Whately's letters ; and spoke of Dr. Franklin in terms of 
abuse, which never escape firom one ^ntleman towards another. — 
In the event, the committee of the pnvy council made a report, in 
which was expressed the following opinion. ' The Lords of the com- 
niittee do a^ree humbly to report, as their opinion to your Mmesty, 
that the petition is founded upon resolutions formed on false and erro- 
neous allegations ; and is groundless, vexatious, and scandalous ; and 
ealculatedonly for the seditious purposes of keeping up a spirit of clam- 
our and discontent in the said provmce. Ana the Lords of the com- 
mittee do further humbly report to yoat majesty, that nothing has 
been laid before them which does or can, in their opinion, in any 
manner, or in any degree, impeach the honour, mte^ty, or conduct 
•f the sai4 governor or lieutenant-governor ; and their Lordships art 
kumbly of opinion, that the said petition ou^t to be dismissedU' 

Feb. 7th, 1774. ' Hb Majesty taking the said r^xMt into con^d- 
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eration, was pleased, with the advice of his privy council, to approve 
thereof; and to order that the said petition of the house of represent- 
atives of the province of Massachusett^s Bay be dismissed the board 
— ^as groundless, vexatious, and scandalous ; and calculated only 
for the seditious purpose of keeping up a spirit of clamour and discon- 
tent in the said province.' — A former petition against Governor Ber- 
luuxi met with a dismission couched in similar termst 

To the Printer of the Pvblic Advertiser.* 
Sir, 

Finding that two gentlemen have been unfortunately engaged in a 
duel about a transaction and its circumstances, of whicn both of them 
are totally ignorant and innocent ; I think it incumbent upon me to 
declare (ior the prevention of farther mischief, as far as such a de* 
claration may contribute to prevent it) that I alone am the person 
who obtained and transmitted to Boston the lettei-s in question. Mr. 
W. could not communicate them, because they were never in his 
possession ; and for the same reason, they couul not be taken fmrn 
him by Mr. T. — ^They were not of the nature o( private letters be- 
tween friends. They were written by public officers to pei-sons in 
public stations, on pubhc affairs, and intended to procure pubUc 
measures; they were therefore handed to other public pei'sons who 
might be influenced by them to produce those measures. Their tend- 
ency was to incense the mother-country against her colonies, and, 
by the steps recommended, to widen the breach ; which they effect- 
ed. — ^The chief caution expressed with regard to privacy, was, to 
keep their contents from the colony agents ; wfio the writers appre- 
hended might return them, or copies of them to America. That ap- 
prehension was, it seems, well founded ; for the first agent who laid 
ois hands on them, thought it his duty to transmit them to his con^ 
Itituents. 

Craven Street^ Dec. 25, 1 773. 

B. FRANKLIN, 

Agent for the Hoit.se of Representatives 

ojthe Massachusetts Bay. 

** It was in consequence of this letter that Mr. Wedderburn ven- 
tured to make the most odious personal applications. Mr. Mauduit 
has prudently omitted part of them, in his account of tlic proc^^edings 

*Soma letters had passed in the public priiKt between Mr. Thomas Wbatf-lj^e 
brother and Mr. John Temple, concerning^ the manner iu which the letbrs of Governor 
Hutchiasoo, &:c. had escaped from among; the papers of Mr. Thomas Whately, at thi» 
lioie deceased. 

The one g^cntleman wished to avoid the charge of having given them ; the oUier of 
having taken them. At length the dispute became so personal and pointed, that Mr. 
Temple thought it necessary to call tlie brnther into the deld. The jettrr of provocation 
appeared in the morning, and the parties met in the afternoon. Dr. Franklin was not 
then in town ; it was hSSa tome interval that he received the inteOigence. What Irad 
pMted ha ooald not foresee ; he ead^voiired to prevent what ttill might fellow. 
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before the pnvy council. Tliey are given here altc^cUicr however^ 
(as well as they could l)c collected,) to mark the politics of the tiine»^ 
and the nature of the censures passed in England upon Dr. Frank- 
lin's character. 

* Tlie letters could not have come to Dr. Franklin,' said Mr. 
Wedderbum, ' by fair means. The writers did not give them to 
hun ; nor yet did the deceased correspondent, who fit)m our intimacy 
would otherwise have told me of it : Nothing then will acquit Dr. 
Franklin of the charge of obtaining them by fraudulent or corrupt 
means, for the most malignant of purjx)S(»s : unless he stole them, 
fix)m the person who stole them. This argimieivt is iiTcfragable.' — 

^ I hope, my lords, you will mark [and brand] the man^ for the 
honour of tliis countrj-. of Euit>pe, and of mankind, l^rivate corres- 
pondence has hitheiloheen held sacred, in times of the gieatest party 
rage, not only iii politics but religion. — 'He has forfeited all the 
respect of societies and of men. Into what companies will he here- 
after go with an miembarrassed face, or the honest intrepidity of vir- 
tue. Men will watch him with a jealous eye ; they will hide their 
papers from liim, and lock up tlieir escrutoii-es. He will henceforth 
^3teem it a libel to be called a man of letters ; homo trium literutum ! 

* But he not onlv took away the letters from one brotlier ; but kepi 
lutDself concealed till he nearly occasioned the murder of the other. 
It is impossible to read liis account, expressive of the coolest ar«d most 
deliberate malice, without honor.' iHerc he read the letter above ; 
Dr. Franklin being all the time present.^ 'Amidst Uiese tragical 
events, of one person nearly mmdered, of another answerable for 
the issue, of a worthy governor huil in his dearrst interests, the fate 
of America in suspense ; here is a man, who with the utmost insensi- 
bility of remorse, stands up and avow s himself the author of alL 1 
can compare it only to Zanga in Dr. Young's Jinrngc. 

" Know then 'livas 1 : 

1 forged the letter, 1 dispoiied the picture : 
1 hated, 1 despised, and 1 destmy.'^ 

* I ask- my Lords, whether the revengeful tenii)er attributed, b\ 
poetic fiction only, to the bloody African, is not surpassed bj- th'r 
coolness and apatliy of the w ily American ?' 

These pleachngs for a time worked great effi^ct : The lords assent- 
ed, the town was convinced. Dr. Franklin was dipgiTicrd.* and Mr. 
Wedderbum seemed in the road for o\ery kind ofaclvancement. — 
Unfortunately for Mr. Wedderbum. the events of the war did mrf 
correspond with his systems. Unfoilunately too for his " irrefraga- 
ble argument," Dr. Franklin afterwaixls <ook an oath in clianceiy, 
that at the time that he transmitted the letters, ho was ignorant of the 
party to whom they had been addressed; having himself received 
them from a third pjerson. and for the express purpose of their being 
aonveyed to America. Unfortunately also for Mr. AX'edderburn's 
*' worthy governor,'' that governor himself, before the arrival of Dr. 
■ - - - — ' - - 

* He was disniincH] from hii' place in the Post-ofice. 
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Fnmkliirb packet in Boston, sent over one of Dr. Franklin's own 
"private" letters to England ; expressing some little coyness indeed 
upon the occasion, but desiring secrecj', lest he should be prevented 
procuring more useful intelligence from the same source. Whether 
Mr. Wedderbuni in his speech intended to draw a particular case 
and portraiture, for the purpose only of injuring Dr. Fnmklin ; or 
meant that his language and epithets slioukl apply generally to all. 
whether friends or foes, wliose practice should be found shnilar to it ; 
is a matter that must be left to be adjusted between Governor 
Hutchinson and Mr. Wedderbuni. 

But to return to Dr. Franklin. It was not singular perhaps that 
as a man of honour, he shovild 8uri*ender his name to public scrutuiy 
in order to prevent mischief to others, and yet not betray his coadju- 
tor (even to the present moment,) to rrfieve his own fame from the 
severest obloquy ; but perhaps it belonged to few besides Dr. Frank- 
lin, to possess mildness and magnanimity enough, to refrain from 
intemperate expressions and measures, against Mr. Wedderbum 
and his supporters, after all that had passed." 

Soon after this Dr. Franklin returned to America. 

Mr. Walsh, in his usual style of classical eloquence, refering to 
this singular alfair, says, — 

" The discussion of the merits of the petition before the Privy 
Council, took place on tlie 29th of January, 1774; Franklin was 
present, accompanied by some few friends, and the lawyers employ- 
ed for the colony. Mr. Wedderburn, the Solicitor General of the 
Crown, appeared as coimsel for Hutchinson and his accomplices ; 
or, rather, as the gladiator of the ministers, who had fixed upon this 
occasion for tlie prostration of the American advocate, and had as- 
sembled a number of their friends to witness the edifying spectacle. 
VVeddcrbum gave hinis(?lf fittle tmuble about vindicating his nominal 
clients, but assailed the intended victim with the most opprobrious 
charges, and the most vehement invective. He held him forth as ' a 
thief a'ld a murderer ;' as, ' having forfeited all the respect of societies 
and of iuen.' As he alternated his abuse with humorous sarcasms, 
the mcml)ers of tlie council universally laughed aloud and the retain- 
ers of the ministry joined in the chonis. Fninklin betrayed not the 
least emotion; he saw and heard with calm dignity; he only re- 
markcul to ono of his lawyers, after the pi*(*detennini'd absolution of 
the culprits, that he was sincerely sorrv to olwerve tlie hrrds of coun- 
cil beliave so inderi iitly, and to Inicf 'that the coarstst language 
c/)uld be grateful to the politest ear.^ This scene is on(^ which callsi 
for national romniemoralion, by the i>encil of a 'J'rumbull. It over- 
whelms us with astonishment, wi](Mi we R^Hect that tlio prorKT (jues* 
tion for cunsiflcration, was no other tliaii tlic bolemu complaint and 
praj'er of an im|>ortant pi-ovincxj ; that tlie man thus treated was the 
representative of that, and three other considerable provinces; the 
boast and idol of all the colonics, then in a state of feaiful incalescencc ; 
\'enerable for his age, liis genius, his discoveries ftnd writings as a ^ 
philosophor and a moralist ; one whom all £uro^ Vk»As» ''•w^l 
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cmulously seeking to honour ; and of wliom the exalted countnniaD 
of Wcdderbum, Lord Kames, wrote not long after his Sketches of 
the History of Man,—* Dr. Franklin^ of Philadelphia, » man who 
makes a great figure in the learned world, and who would make a 
still greater figure for benevolence and candour, were virtue as much 
rec^urded in this decUning age as knowledge' 

In a letter on this subject, addressed to a friend, he also observes : 
^On this occasion 1 think fit to acquaint you, that there has lately 
fallen into my hands, part of a correspondence, that I have reascmto 
believe laid the foundation of most, if not all, of our present griev- 
ances. I am not at liberty to tell through what channel I received 
it ; and I have engaged that it shall not be printed, nor any copies 
taken of the whole, or any part of it ; but I am allowed to let it be 
seen by some men of worth in the province, for their satisfaction only. 
In confidence of your preserving inviolably my engagement, 1 send 
you enclosed the original letters, to obviate every pretence of un&ir- 
Bcss in copying, interpolation, or omission.'^ 

" Thus,'' says 'Dr. Hosack, " Dr. Franldin performed a service 
which his situation as a public agent reouired of nim. But notwith- 
standing the secrecv viith which it hact been conducted, the letters 
were soon after puolishcd by the assembly of Massachusetts ; not 
however until after the appearance of other copies in Boston, mo- 
iluced by a member who, it was reported, had just rcceived them 
"from England."* 

" The celebrated afTair of Oliver and Hutchinson's letters,"^ savs 
Mr. Walsh, again " exemplified the complete predominance in tfcc 
mind of Fmnklin, of love ot countiy, and the sense of official duty, 
over ^vcry suggestion of a temporising prudence, and every consia- 
eration oi personal advantage. When accident put into his hands 
the libellous and treacherous letters of the govemor, lieutenant-gov- 
ernor, and other royal ser\*ants at Boston, it was enough for Wm to 
believe that they ought to be communicated to those whom they 
pailicularly concerned, to fulfil the obligation at once, fearlessly 
committing the ulterior results to Providence. He took, however, 
in pursuance of the high motives opon wliich he acted, everj- pi-ecau- 
tion in his power against sinister consequences. He kept inviolabl}', 
to the end of liis life, under a severe trial of fortitude, the engage- 
ment of secrecy which he had contracted, as to the names of the 
individuals from whom he had received the letters ; but though he 
foresaw a tempest of obloquy, he did not hesitate a moment to dis- 
close, in the most public manner, his own share in the transaction, 
as soon as he knew the disclosure to be necessary for tlie pre\*entioH 
of mischief to an individual erroneously implicated."t 

" But it is time that I should declaie to you, that this third person 
from wh(nii Dr. FrankUn received these famous letters, (and permit 
me to add, that this is the first time the fact has been public^r dis- 
closed,) was Dr. Hugh Williamson. 



'Db. Uosack'B Memoir of Dr. WilliannoDy p. 38. t l>elaplame*» Repotitorj, toI. 
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I have before stated his mission in behalf of tlie academy. Dr. 
Willianison had now arrived in London. Feeling a lively interest 
in the momentous questions then agitated, and suspecting that fiu 
clandesUnc correspondence, hostile to the interest ot the colonies, 
was carried on between i lutcliinson and certain leading members ol* 
the Britisii Cabinet, he determined to ascertain the truth by a bold 
experiment. 

He had learned that Governor Hutchinson- s letters were deposited 
in an office different from that in which they ought re<^larly to iiave 
been placed; and having tuidei-stood that there was little exactness 
in the transaction of the business of that office, (it is believed it was 
the office of a particular department of the treasuiy ,) he immediately 
f€pah:ed to it, and addressed himself to the chief cleric, not fmding 
tlie principal within. Assuming the demeanour of official impor- 
tance, he peremptorily stated, that he had come for the last letters 
that had been received from Governor Hutchinson and Mr. Ohver, 
noticing the office in which they ought regularly to have been 
placcKl. Without a question being asked, the letters were deUvered. 
The clerk, doubtless, supposed him to be an authorized person fi-om 
some other public office. Dr. Williamson immediately carried them 
to Dr. FrankUn, and the next day left London for Holland.''* 

The Americans, determined to oppose the revenue system of the 
tlnelish Parliament in every possible shape, considered the attempt 
of toe East-India Company to evade the resolutions of the coloniesfi 
and dispose of teas in America, as an indirect mode of taxation^ 
sanctioned by the authority of Parliament. The people assembled 
in various places, and in the large commercial towns, took measures 
to prevent the landing of the teas. Committees were appointed, and 
armed with extensive powers to inspect merchants' books, to pro- 
pose tests, and make use of other expedients to frustrate the designs 
of the East-India Company. The same spirit pervaded the people. 
fix>m New-Hampshire to Georgia. In some places the consignees of 
the teas were intimidated so &r as to reUnquish their appointments^ 
or to enter into an agreement not to act in that capacit}r. The cargp 
sent to South Carolina was stored, ttie consignees beine restrained 
bom offering the teas for sale. In other provinces, the snips return- 
ed back without dischardng their cargoes. 

It was otherwise in Massachusetts. The tea ships designed for 
the supply of Boston, were consigned to the sons, cousins and nar- 
ticular fnends of Governor Hutchinson. When they were called 
upon to resign, they answered, " that it was out of their power.'* 
The collector refused to give a clearance, unless the vessels were 
discharged of dutiable articles. The governor refused to give a pastf 
for the vessels, unless properly qualified from the custom-house. Th« 
fovemor likewise requested admiral Montague to guard the passa- 
gss out of the harbour, and gave orders to suffer no vessels, coasten 

r— ^ -" II I • 

^ Dn RotMk's Meooir, p. 39 40. 
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o?fcr«ptccl, to pass the fortress from the town, without a pass sigiicd 
by himself. From a combination of these circimistances, the return 
of the tea vessels from Boston was rendered impossible. The inhab* 
itants then had no alternative, but to prevent the landing of the lea, 
or to suffer it to be landed, and depend on the unanimity of the peo* 
pie not to purchase it, or to destroy the tea, or to suffer a deep-laid 
^scheme against their sacred liberties to take effect. The first would 
have required incessant w^atching by night, as well as by day, for a 
period of time, the duration of which no one could compute. The 
second would have been visionary to childishness, by suspending the 
Uberties of a crowing country, on the self-denial and discretion of 
every tea-drinKcr in the province. They viewed the tea as a vehi- 
ole of an unconstitutional tax, and as inseparably associated with it* 

Immediately upon the arrival of the tea-siiips in the harbour of 
Boston, the first step taken was to request the consignees to refuse 
the commission. The inhabitants warmly remonstrated against the 
teas being landed in any of their ports, and urged the return of the 
ships without peimittine them to break bulk. Resolved not to yield 
totnc snmllestvestice of parliamentary taxation, however disguised, 
a numerous assembly of the most respectable people of Boston and 
.its neighbourhood, repaired to the public hall, and drew up a remon- 
strance to the governor, urging tlie necessity of his order, to send 
back the ships without suffering any part of their cargoes to be land- 
ed. His answer confirmed the opinion, that he was the instigator of 
the measure. 

The storage or detention of a few cargoes of teas is not an object 
m itself sufficient to justify a detail of several pages ; but as tlie 
subsequent severities towaras the Massachusetts were grounded on 
-wliat tlie ministry termed their refrcictory behaviour on tWs occasion ; 
-and as those measures were followed by consequences of the highest 
magnitude both to Great Britain and the colonies, a particular nar- 
ration of the transactions of tlie town of Boston is indispensable. 
There tlie sword of civil discord was first drawn, which was not 
sheathed until tlie emancipation of the tliirteen colonies from the 
yoke of foreign domination was acknowledged by tlie diplomatic seals 
of tlie first powers of Europe. Upon the people of Massachusetts 
the bitterest cup of ministenal wrath was poui-ed. 

Amidst the suspense of the time, a rumour w^as circulated that 
Admiral Montague was about to seize the ships, and dispose of their 
cargoes at public auction, within twenty-four hours. Tliis step 
would have as effectually secured tlie duties, as if sold at the stores 
of the consignees, and was judged to be only Vijinesse to place them 
there on their own terms. On this report, convinced of the necessity 
of preventing so bold an attempt, a vast body of people convenecl 
suodenly, and repaired to one of the largest and most commodious 
churches in Boston ; where, previous to any other steps, many fruit* 
less messages were sent to the governor and the consi^ees, whose 
tinndity had prompted them to a seclusioD from the pubbc eye. Yet 
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they continued to rduse any satisfactory answer; and wtulc Ihe 
assembled multitude were in quiet consultation on the safest mode 
to prevent the sale and consumntion of an herb, noxious at least to 
the politick conslituiion, tlie uebates were interrupted by the en* 
trance of the sheriff with an order from the governor styling them an 
iUe{2;al assemblyj and directing their immediate dispersion. 

This authorative mandate was treated with gre^it contempt, and . 
the sheriff instantly hissed out of the house. A confused muniiur 
ensued, both within and witlK)ut the walls ; but in a few moment^ 
all was again quiet, and the meeting adjourned without day. 

Within an hour after this was known abroad, there appeared a . 
great number of pei-sons, clad like the aborigines of the wilderness^ 
with tomahawks in their hands and clubs on their shoulders, who, 
witliout the least molestation, marched through the streets with silent 
soleinnity, and amidst innumerable spectators, proceeded to the 
wharves, boarded the ships, demandcnl the keys, and without much 
deJiberation knocked oi)en the chests, and emptied several thousand 
weight of the fmest teas mto the ocean. No opposition was made, 
though surrounded by the king's ships ; all was silence and dismayt 
This done, tiie procession retmned through the town in tlie same 
order and solemnity, as observed in the outset of their attempt. No 
other disorder took place, and it was observed, the stillest mght ea- 
sued that Boston had enjoyed for several months. 

The number of pei*sons disguised as Indians is variously stated—- 
none put it lower than GO, none higher than 80. The diestructiou 
was eiTected by the disguised persons, and some young men who 
volunteered ; one of the latter collected the tea which fell into the 
shoes of himself and companions, and put it into a phial, and sealed 
it up ', — which phial is now in his possession,— containing the same ' 
tea. — ^I'hc contrivers of this measure, and those who carried it into 
effect, will never be known ; some few persons have been mention- 
(«d as being among the disguised ; but there are many and obvious 
reasons why secresy then, and concealment since, were necessary. 
None of those persons who were confidently said to have been of the 

Eaily, (except some who wei-e then minors or very young men,) 
ave ever admitted that they were so. Mr. Samuel Adams is 
thought to have been in the counselUng of this exploit, and many 
other men who were leadei*s in the political affairs of the times ;— 
and the hall of council is said to have been in the back itx)m of 
Edes and Gill's printing office, at the comer of tlie ally leading to 
Bratilc-Street church from Court-Stieet. Tin to an^ very few alive 
now, who lu^lped to empty tlie chests of tea, and these few wi|l 
probably be as prudent as those wlio have gone before them. 

'*This duty on tea was reserved (professedly so) as a standing claim;, 
and exercise of tiie right assumed by parliament of laying such 
duties.* — ^^rhe c olonies , on the repeal, o f the stamp-act refracted 

*Mr. Burke tellt u« (in his Kpecch io 1774) that thii pre&mbnln^ tax hbd lost us at 
once the benefit of the west and of the east; had thrown opaii folding-doort tocontra*- 
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their agreement, so far as related to all other goods, except tliat on 
which the duty was retained. This was trumpeted here by th«? 
minister for the colonies as a triumph ; there it was conaidered only 
as a decent and equitable measure, shewing a wiUin^ess to meei 
the mother country in every advance towards a reconciliation; and 
a disposition to a good understanding was so prevalent, that possibly 
they might soon have relaxed in the article of tea also. But the 
system of commissioners of customs, officers without end, with fleets 
and armies for collecting and enforcing those duties, being continu- 
•d ; and these acting witli much indiscretion and rashness, (giving 
great and unnecessary trouble and obstruction to business, com- 
mencing unjust and vexatious suits, and harassing commerce in all 
its branches, while that minister kept the people in a constant 
■state of irritation b}r instructions which appeared to have no other 
•nd than the gratifying his private resentments,*) occasioned a per- 
severing adherence to their resolutions in that particular : and tha 
event should be a lesson to ministers, not to risoue thraugh pique, 
the obstructing any one branch of trade; since tne course and con- 
nection of general business may be thereby disturbed to a degree, 
impossible to be foreseen or imagined. For it appears that the colo- 
nies, findinc their humble petitions to have this duty repealed, were 
rejected and treated mth contempt ; and that the produce of the duty 
was applied to the rewarding, with undeserved salaries and pen- 
sions, every one of their enemies ; the duty itself became more 
odious, and their resolution to starve it, more vigorous and obstinate. — . 
The Dutch, the Danes, and French, took t^is opportunity thus of- 
fered them by our imprudence, and began to smuggle their teas into 
the plantations. At first this was something cUfficult ; but at length,, 
as all business is improved by practice, it became easy. A coast 
fifteen hundred miles in length could not in all parts be guaided, 
even by the whole navy of England ; especially where their festrain- 
ing authority was by all the niliabitants deemed unconstitutional, 
the smuggling of course considered as patriotism. 

It is sui)posed that at least a million of Americans drink tea twice 
a day, which, at the first cost here, can scarce be reckoned, at less 
thanhalf-a-guinea a head per annum. This maiket, that in the five 
years which have run on since the act passed, would have paid 
^,500,000 guineas for tea alone, mto the coffers of tlie company, we 
have wantonly lost to foreigners.— Meanwhile it is said tlie duties 
iiave so diminished, that tlie whole remittance of the last y^ar 



hwid ; and woold be the meiDs of giTin^ the profits of the colonj trade to every natioo 
Iwt oareelvet. He adds in the same p1ace» " It is indeed a tax of sophistry, a tax of 
Mdantry, a tax of dispatation, a tax of war and rebellion, a tax for any thing but bene- 
it to the imposers, or satisfaction to the subject." (Ed. note to Franklin.) 

'Some of biseircular letters bad been criticised, and exposed by one or two of th« 
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^ftmounterl to no more than the pitiful sum of 85l.* for the expencie cf 
some hundred thousands, in armed ships and soldiers, to support the 
officers. Hence the tea, and other India goods, which mignt have 
been sold in America, remain rotting in the company's warehouses ; 
while those of foreign ports are known to be cleared by the American 
demand. Hence in some degree, the companjr's mability to p)ay 
rheir bills ; the sinking of their stor;k, by which milUons of property 
have been annihilated ; the lowering of their dividend, whereby so 
many must be distressed ; the loss to government of the stipulated 
400,000l. a jrear, which must make a proportionable reduction in our 
savings towards the discharge of our enormous debt : and hence in 
part tne severe blow suffered by credit in general, to the ruin of many 
mmilies; the stagnation of business in ^italfielck and at Manches^ 
ter, throu^ want of vent for their goods ; — ^with other future evils, 
which, as they cannot, from the numerous and secret connections in 
general commerce, easily be foreseen, can hardlv be avoided*"! 

No sooner did the news of the destruction ef the tea reach Great 
Britain, than the Parliament determined to crush that devoted town. 
On the king's laying the American paper before them, a bill was 
brought in and pass^, to ^^ discontinue the lading and discharging, 
landing and shipping of goods, wares and merchandizes at the town 
of Boston, or within the harbour." 

This act, passed March 25, 1 774, and called The Boston Port Bill, 
threw the inliabitants into the greatest consternation. The town of 
Boston passed a resolution, expressing tlieir sense of this oppressive 
measure, and a desire that all the colonies would concur to sto{) all 
importations from Great Britain. Most of the colonies entered into 
s[»rited resolutions, on this occasion, to unite with Massachusetts in 
a firm opposition to the unconstitutional measures of the Parhament. 
The first of June, the day on which the Port Bill was to take place, 
was appointed to be kept as a day of humiliation, fastine and pravcr 
throughout the colonies, to sedc the divine direction and aid, m that 
critical and gloomy juncture of afiairs. 

It ought here to be observed, that tliis rational and pious custom 
of observing fasts in times of distress and impending danger, and of 
''elebrating days of public thanksgiving, after navingreceivcd special 
tokens of divine favour, has ever prevailed in New-England since its 
first settlement, and in some parts of other states. These public 
supplications and acknowledgments to Heaven, at the commence- 
ment of hostilities, and during tl)c whole progress of the war, were 
more fi-equent than usual, and worc attended with uncommon fer- 
vour and solemnity. They were considered by the people, as an 
humble appeal to Heaven lor the justness of their cause, and design- 



* Eif^ty-five pounds I am nwor^d, my lore!*, is the whole equiralcnt, we have 
^:«Hved for all tlic hatred and micchict, and all the infinite looses thin kingdoui has suffered 
^urinfT tliat year, in her disputes witli North America.' Sec tha Bisbu^ of Si. Asaph*s 
^tended inecch. 

t FrankiJn> works, p. 321S. 
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ed to manifest their dependence on the God of Hosts for aict and 
success in maintaining it against 1 heir hostile brethren. The prayers 
and public discourses of tlie clergy, as has already been su^sted, 
who were friends to their sulfering country, (and tHere were lew who 
were not) breathed the spirit of patriotism ; and as their piety and 
integrity had generally secured to them the confidence of the people, 
they had great influence and success in encouraging them to engage 
in its defence. In this way. that class of citizens aided the cause of 
their country ; and to their pious exertions, under the Great Arbi- 
ter of human atfairs, has l>een iustly ascril)ed no inconsiderable 
share of the success and victorj' that cmwned the American arms* 

During the height of the consternation and confusion wliich ih& 
Boston Pbrt Bill occasioned, and at tlie ven- time when a toi/in 
meeting was sitting to cxtnsider of it, General Gage, who had been 
appointed to the government of Massachusetts, arrived in the har- 
bour. His arrival, however, did not allay the popular ferment, or 
check the progress of the measiu'es then taking to unite the colonies, 
in opposition to the oppressive acts of Parliament. He was i-eceiv^ 
ed with all the honours usual on such occasions. 

But the Port Bill was not the only act tJliat alarmed the appreheo* 
sions of the Americans. Determined to compel the provmce of* 
Massachusetts to submit to tlieir laws, Parliament passed an act 
for *' the better regulating gpvernment in the province of Massachu- 
letts Bay.^' The object of this act was to alter tlie government, as 
it stood on the charter of King William ; and to make the judgm 
and sherifTs dependent on the king, and removeable at his will and 
"pleasure. 

This act was soon foUoi^xd by another, which ordained that any 
'person^ indicted for murder, or otlier capital offence committed in 
aiding the magistmtc^ in executing the laws, might be sent by the 
governor, either to any other colony, or to Great Britain, for his trial. 

This was soon followed bv the Uuebec Bill ; which extended the 
1x)unds of that province, and granted many privileges to the Roman 
Catliolics. The object of this bill was, to secure the attachment of 
that province to the crown of England, and prevent its joinin^tlie 
colonies in their resistance of the laws of ParUament. 

But these measures did not intimidate the Americans. On the 
other hand, they served to confirm Uieir former apprehensions of the 
evil designs of government, and to unite the colonies in tlieir oppo- 
sition. A correspondence of opinion with respect to the unconstitu- 
tional acts of Parliament, produced a . unifomiity of proceedings in 
the colonies. The people generally concurred m a proposition for 
holding a congress, by deputation from the several colonies, in order 
-to concert measures for the preservation of their rights. Deputies 
werc^ arcordin£;ly appointed, and met at Philadelpliia, on the 5th of 
September, 1774. 

In this first congress, the proceedings were cool, deliberate and 
toyal, but marked with unanimity and fimmess. Their fii-st act was 
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% dedaration, or state of their claims as to the enjoyment of all the 
rights of British subjects, and particularly that of taxing themselves 
exclusively, and of regulating the internal police of the coloniesi 
niiich we hen; insert. 

'' Where AS, since the close of the last war^the British Pailiament, 
claiming a ix)\v er, of light, to bind the people of Ameinca by statutes 
in all cases whatsoever, hath in some acts expressly imposed taxes 
Oil them, and in others, under various pretences, but in fact for the 
purpose of raising a revenue, hath imposed rates and duties payable 
in these colonies, established a board of commissioners, with uncon- 
stitutional powers, and extended the jurisdiction of Courts of Admi- 
ralty, not only for collecting the said duties, but for the trial of causes 
merely arising within tlie body of a county. 

And whereas, in consequence of other statutes. Judges, who before 
held only estates at will in their offices, have been made dependant 
on the crown alone for their salaries, and standing armies kept in 
times of peace : And whereas it lias lately been resolved in Parlia- 
ment, that by force of a statute, made in the thirty-fifth year of the 
reign of King Henry thed^th, colonists may be transported ioEvg-- 
land^ and tried there upon accusations for treasons, and mispii«ions, 
or concealments of treasons committed in the colonies, and by a late 
statute, such trials have been directed in cases therein mentioned : 

And whereas, in the last session of ParUament, three statutes were 
made ; one entided, ^^ An Act to discontinue in such manner and f(nr 
such time as are therein mentioned, the landing and discharging; 
lading or shipping of goods, wares, and merchandize, at the toi^n, 
and within the harbour of Boston, in the Province of Massachusetts 
Bay in North America ;" another entitled, "An Act for the better 
regulating the government of the Province of Massachusetts Bay in 
New-England ;" and another entitled, "An Act for the impartial 
administration of justice, in cases of persons questioned for any act 
done by them in the execution of the law, or for the siipprc^ssion of 
riots and tumults, in the Province of the Massachusetts Bay in New- 
England :^^ ami another statute was then made, " for making more 
efi^tual provision for the government of the Province of Quebec, 
&c.'' All which statutes are impolitic, unjust, and cruel, as well as 
unconstitutional, and most dangerous and destiiictivc of American 
rights: 

And whereas, Assemblies have been frequently dissolved, contrary 
to the rights of the people, when they attempted to deliberate on 
grievances ; and their dutiful, humble, loyal, and reasonable petitions 
to the cmwn for redress, have been repeatedly treated with contempt, 
by his Majesty^s ministers of state : 

The good |)oonle of the several colonics of New-Hampsliire, Mas- 
sachusetts Bay, Rhode-Island and Providence Plantations, Connec- 
ricut, New- York, New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Newcastle, Kent, and 
. Sussex on Delaware^ Maryland, Virginia, North CaroUna, and 
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South Carolina, justly taJarmed at tliese arbitrary proceediogs of Far- 
Uament and Acuninistration, have severally elected, constituted, and 
app^ntcd Deputies to meet and sit in General Congress, in the city 
otrhiladelphia, in order to obtain such establishment, as that their 
religion, laws, and Uberties, may not be subverted : Whereupon the 
Deputies so appointed being now assembled, in a full and free repre- 
sentation of these Colonies, taking into their most senous considera- 
tion, the best means of attaining the ends aforesaid, do in the first 
]>lace, as Englishmen their ancestors in like cases have usually done, 
or asserting and vindicating their ri^ts and liberties, DECLARER 

That the mhalHtants of the English Colonies in North America, 
by the immutable laws of Nature, the principles of the Ej^ish 
Constitution, and the several Charters or Compacts, have the foUow- 
ing^RIGHTS. 

jResdvedj N. CD. 1. That they are entitled to Life, Liberty, 
. and Property : and they have never ceded to any sovereign power 
whatever, a ri^t to dispose of either without their consent. 

Resahedj N. C. D. 2. That our ancestors, who first settled these 
Colonies, were at the time of their emigration fiom the mother coim- 
try, entitled to all the rights, liberties, ami immunities of free and nat- 
ural bom subiects, vidthm the realm of En^^and. 

Resohed, N«C.D. 3. That by such emigration therjr by no meank 
forfeited, surrendered, or lost any of thrae ligbts, but tnat they were^ 
and their descendants now are, entitled to the exercise and enjoyment 
of all such of them, as their local and other circumstances enable 
them to exercise and enjoy. 

Resolvedj 4. That the foundation of En^ish liberty and of all free 
government, is, a rig^it in the people to participate in their legislative 
council : and as the Elnglish Colonists are not represented, suod fraoB 
their local and other circumstances cannot properly be reiuresented in 
the British Parliament, they are entitled to a free and exclusive pow- 
j^. er of legislation in their several provincial le^latures, where their 
right of representation can alone be nreserved, m all cases of taxatioQ 
and internal polity, subject only to tne negative of their sovereign, in 
such manner as has been heretofore used and accustomed : But finm 
the necessity of the case, and a regard to the mutual interests of 
both coimtries, we cheerfully consent to the operation of such acts of 
the British Parliament, as are bona fide^ restrained to the regulatioa 
of our external commerce, for the purpose of securing the conuner- 
dsd advantages of the whole Elmpire to tlie mother country, and the 
commercial benefits of its respective members ; excluding eveiy idea 
of taxation internal or external, for raising a revenue on Uie subjects 
in America without their consent. 

Resolved, N. C. D. 5. That the respective Colonies are entitled 
to tlie common law of En^and, and more especially to the great and 
inestimable privilege of being tried by their peers of the vicinage 
according to the course of that law. 

Rpso/redj 6, That tliey are entitled to the benefit of such of the 
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Bi^^isb statutes, as existed at the time of thrir coloDization ; and 
which they have, by experience, respectively found to be applicable 
to their several local and^other circumstances. 

Resohed^ N. C* D. ?• That these, his Majesty^s colonies, are 
likewise ^titled to all the immiuiities and pnvileees cranted and 
Gonfirnied to them by royal charters, or secured by their several 
oodes of provincial laws. 

Besohedj N. C. D. 8. That they have a right peaceably to assem- 
ble, consider of their grievances, and petition the kin^ ; and that all 
prosecutions, prohibitory proclamations, and commitments for the 
same, are illeml. 

Resalvedj N • C. D. 9. That the keeping a standing army in tliese 
colonies, in times of peace, without the ccmsent of the legislature of 
that colony in which such army is kept, is against law. 

Resolved, N. C. D. 10. It is indispensibly necessary to good gov* 
^rmnent, and rendered essential by tte Engfish Constitution, that the 
constituent branches of the legislature be independent of each other ; 
that, therefore, the exercise of legislative power in several colonies, 
fay a council appointed, during pleasure, by the crown, is unconstitu- 
tional, dangerous, and destructive to the freedom of American le^s- 
lation. 

All and each of which, the aforesaid deputies in behalf of them- 
selves, and their constituents, do claim, demand, and insist on, as 
their indubitable rights and liberties; which cannot be le^lly taken 
(mm them, altered or abridged by any power whatever, without their 
own consent, by their representatives m their several provincial le- 
giskhires. 

In the course of our inquiry, we find many infringements and vio- . 
lations of the foregoing rights, which, from an ardent desire that har**- 
mony and mutualintercourse of affection and interest mav be restor- 
ed, we pass over for the present, and proceed to state sucn acts and 
measures as have been adopted mnce die last war, which demon- 
strate a system formed to enslave America. 

Resolved, N. C. D. That the following acts of Parliament are 
infiingements and violations of the rights of the colonists; and that 
the repeal of them is essentially necessary, in order to restore harmo- 
ny between Great Britain and the Amencan Colonies, viz. 

The several Acts of 4 Geo. III. ch. 1 5. and ch. 34. — 5 Geo. III. 
ch. 25. — 6 Geo. III. ch. 52. — 7 Geo. III. ch. 41. and ch. 46. — 8 
Geo. III. ch. 22. which impose duties for the purpose of raising a 
revenue in America, extend the power of the admiralty courts be- 
yond their ancient limits, deprive the American subject of trial by 
juiy, authorise the judge's certificate to indemnify the prosecutor 
from damages, that he mi^ht otherwise be liable to, requiring op- 

Cressive security from a claimant of ships and goods seized, before 
e shall be allowed to defend his property, ami are subversive of 
.American rights. 
Also 12 Geo. IIL ch. 34. intitled, ^^ An Act for the better secur- 
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in^ his Majesty's dock-yards, magazines, shipKS, aminuuiuon, and 
stores.'' wtiich declares a new offence in America, and deprives the 
American subject of a constitutional trial by jury of the vicinage* 
by authorising the trial of any person charged with the commhtins 
any offence described in the said Act out of the realm, to be indicted 
and tried for the same in any sliire or county within the realm. 

Also the three Acts passed in tlie last session of Parliament, for 
stopping the port and blocking up the harbour of Boston, for alter- 
ing the charter and government of Massachusetts Bay, and that 
which is mtitled, '' An Act for the better administration of justice, 
&c." 

Also the Act passed in the same session for establishing the Ro- 
man Catholic Religion in the Province of Quebec, abolishing the 
equitable system of fkiglish laws, and erecting a tyranny there, to 
the great danger^ (from so total a dissimularity of religion, law, and 
government) of the neighbouring British colonies, by the assistance 
of whose blood and treasure the said country was conquered fium 
France. 

Also the Act passed in the same session for the better providing 
suitable quarters for officers and soldiers in his Majesty's service in 
North America. 

Also, that the keeping a standmg army in several of these colonies^ 
in time of peace, witliout the consent of the legislature of that colony 
in which such army is kept, is against law. 

To these grievous acts and measures Americans cannot submit^ 
but in hopes their fellow subjects in Great Britain will, on a revision 
of them, restore us to that state, in which both countries found hap- 
piness and prosperity, we have for the present only resolved to pur- 
sue the following peaceable measures ; 1. To enter into a non-im- 
portation, non-consumption, and non-exportation agreement or as- 
sociation. 3. To prepare an Address to tlie people of Great Britain, 
and a Memorial to the inhabitants of British America : And 3. To 
prepare a loyal Address to liis Majesty, agreeable to resolutions 
already entered into." 

Congress also drew up a petition to tlie king, compluining of their 
grierances, and praying for a repeal of the unconstitutional and op- 
pressive acts of Parliament. 

Gopy of the petition of Congress to the king of EngUmdy to vhtch an annger 

wa$ refused to be given, 

" To the king^snwst excellent majesty. — Most gracious soreirigji, 



Sia, the counties of Nc^vvcastlc, Kent, and Sussex on Delaware, 
laryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, in behaJf 
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^otkreelves, and the inhabitants of these colonies, who have deputed 
IIS to represent them in general congress, intreat your majesty's gra- 
cious attention to this our humble petition. 

The union between our mother countiy and these colonies, and 
the energy of mild andjust government produced benefits so remark- 
ably important, and alrorded such an assuranceof their permanency 
and increase, that the wonder and envy of other nations were ex- 
cited, while thev beheld Great Britain rising to a power the most 
extraordinary the world had ever known. 

Her rivals, observing that there u^as no probability of tliis happy 
connexion being broken by civil dissensions, and apprehending its 
future effects if left any longer undisturbed, resolved to prevent her 
receiving such continual and formidable accessions of wealth and 
strength, by checking the growth of those settlements from which 
they were to be derived. 

In the prosecution of this attempt, events so unfavourable to the 
design took place, that every friend to the interest of Great Britain 
and these colonies, entertained {^leasing and reasonable expectations 
of seeing an additional force and exertion immediately given to the 
operations of the union hitherto experienced, by an enlargement of 
the dominions of the crown, and the removal of ancient and warlike 
enemies to a greater distance. 

At the conclusion, therefore, of the lat^ war, the most glorious and 
advantageous that ever had been carried on by -British arms, your 
loyal colonists, having contributed to its success, by such repeated 
and strenuous exertions, as frejjuently pnx^ured them the distia- 
guisiied approl)ation of your majesty, of the late king, and of parlia- 
ment, doubted not but that they should be permitted, with the rest c^ 
the empire, to share in the blessings of peace, and the emolumenta 
of victory and conquest. 

While these recent and honourable acknowledgments of their 
merits remained on record in the journals and acts of tliat august 
legislature, the parliament, undefaced by the imputation or even tlie 
suspicion of any offi^.nce, they were alarmed by a new system of 
statutes and regulations, adopted for the administration of the colo- 
nies, that filled their minds with tlie most painful fears and jealousies ^ 
and, to their inexpressible astonishment, perceived the danger of a 
foreign quarrel quickly succeeded by domestic danger, in their judg- 
ment of a more dreadful kind. 

Nor were these anxieties alleviated by any tendency in this s)rs- 
tcm to promote the welfare of their mother country'. For though its 
effects were more immediately felt by them, yet its influence ap- 
peared to be injurious to the commerce and prosperity of Great 
oritain. 

W(» shall decline the ungrateful task of describing the irksome va- 
riety of artifices, practised by many of your majesty's ministere, the 
delusive pretences, fruitless terrors, and unavailing severities, that 
have from time to time been dealt out by tlietn, in theix attempts to. 
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execute tlii.s impolitic plan, or of tracing througlj ii stiries of ytnis 
past, tlic progress of the unhappy difterences bet\^een Great Britain 
arid these colonies, that have flowed from this fatal source. 

Your majesty's ministers, persevering in their measures, and pro- 
ceeding to open hostilities tor enforcing them, have compelled us to 
arm *m our own defence, and have engaged us in a controverey so 
peculiarly abhorrent to the aflfections of yoiu- still faithful colonists, 
that when we consider whom we must opfX)se in this contest, and, if 
it continues, wiiat may be the consequences, our own particular 
misfortunes are accounted by us only as parts of our distress. 

Knowing to what violent resentments, and incurable animosities, 
civil discorcis are apt to exasperate and inflame the contending par- 
fies. we think ourselves required by indispensible obli^tions to Al- 
mighty God, to your majesty, to our fellow -subjects, and to ourselves, 
innnediately touse all the means in our power, not incompatible with 
oiur safety, for stopping the further eflusion of blood, and for averting 
the impending calamities that tlm?aten the British empiie. 

Thus called upon to address your majesty on affairs of such mo- 
ment to America, and probably to all your dominions, we ai*e earn- 
estly desirous of performuig this office, with the utmost deference for 
your majesty : and we therefore pray, that your majesty's royal 
magnanimity and benevolence may make the most favourable ccm- 
struction of oiu* expressions on so uncommon an occasion. Could 
we represent in their full force^ the sentiments that agitate the minds 
of us your dutiful subjects, we arc persuaded your majesty would 
ascribe any seeming deviatbn from reverence in our language, and 
even in our conduct, not to any repreliensible intention, but to the 
impossibility of reconciling the usual appearances of respect with a 
just attention to our own preservation against those ailful and cruel 
enemies, who abuse your royal confidence and autlwiity, for the pur- 
pose of effecting our destniction. 

Attached to your majesty's person, family, and government with 
all the devotion that pnnciple and affection can inspire, connected 
with Groat Britahi by the strongest ties that can unite societies, and 
deploring every event tliat tends in any degree to weaken them, we 
solemnly assure youi* majesty, that we not only most ardently desire 
the forpier harmony between her and these colonies may be restored, 
but tliat a concord may be established between them upon so firm a 
basis as to per[)otuate its blessings, uninternipted by any future^ dis- 
sensions, to succeeding generations in both countrii s. and to transmit 
your majesty's name to posterity, adorned with thai siimal and last- 
ing glory, that has attenaed the memory of those ilhistrious pei-sona- 
gcs, whose virtues and abilities have extricated states from danger- 
ous convulsions, and, by securing happiness to othei-s. have erected 
the most noble and durable monuments to their own fame. 

We beg leave further to assun^vour majesty, that notwithstanding 
the suflerings of your loyal colonfsts, during the course of this pres- 
. gnt contR) versy^ our breasts retain too tender a regard for t he kingdom 
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{ram which we derive our origin, to request such a reconciliation as 
might in any manner be inconsistent with her diginty or her wel- 
iare. These, related as we are to her, honour and duty, as well as 
inclination, induce us to support and advance ; and the apprehen- 
sions that now oppress our hearts with mispeakahle grief, being once 
removed, your majesty will find your faitliful subjects on this conti- 
nent ready and willing at all times, as they have ever been, with their 
lives and fortunes, to. assert and maintain the rights and interests df 
your majesty, andof our mother country. 
^ We therefore lieseech your majesty, that your royal authority and 
influence may be graciously interposed to procure us relief from our 
afflicting fears and jealousies, occasioned by the system l)efore men- 
tioned, and to settle peiace tiirough every part of your dominions, with 
all humility submitting to your majesty^s wise consideration, whether 
it may not be expedient for facilitating those important purposes, that 
your majesty be pleased to diroct some mode, by which the united 
applications of your faithful colonists to tlie throne, in pursuance of 
their common councils, may be improved into a happy and perma- 
nent reconciliation ; and that, in the mean time, measures may be 
taken for preventing the further destruction of the lives of your ma- 
jesty's subjects *, and that such statutes as more iminediateiy distress 
any of your majesty's colonies may be repealed. 

For by such arrangements as your majesty's wisdom can fonn for 
collecting the united sense of your American people, we are con- 
vinced your majesty would receive such satisfactiory proofs of the 
disposition of the colonists towards their sovereign and parent statC; 
that the wished-for oppoii unity would soon be restored to them, of 
evincing the sincerity of their professions, by every testimony of de- 
votion ^coming the most dutiful subjects and die most afiectionatc 
colonists. 

That your majesty may enjoy a long and prosperous reign, and 
that your descendants may govern your dominions with honour to 
themselves and liappiness to flieir sunjects, is our sincere prayer." 

They si°;ned an association to suspend the importation of British 
goods, and the exportation of American produce, until their griev- 
ances should be redressed. They sent an address to the inhabitants 
of Great Britain, and anotlier to the people of America ; in the former 

. of which they enumerated the oppressive steps of Parliament, and 
called on their British brethren iK)t to aid the ministry in enslaving 
their American subjects; and in the latter, tliey eiideayoured to 

. confirm the people in a spirited and unanimous determination to 
defend their constitutional rights. 

In the mean time every thing in Massachusetts wore the appear- 
ance of opposition by force. A new council for the governor had 
been appointed by the crown. New judges were appointed and 
attempted to proceed in Uie execution of their office. But the juries 
refu$^ to be $wom under them. In some comities, the pcopl? 
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iisseinbled to prevent the courts from proceeding to business ; and ill 
Berksliire thev succeeded, setting an example of resistance that has 
fednce* been followed, in violation of the laws of the state. 

About this time, also, the famous Uberiy Tree^ wliich had been 
pnmed and ornamented with so much care, in the earlier part of the 
revolution. *" fell a victun to Britisii vengeance, or to some individuals 
to whom its shfide liad become disagreeable/^t 

In tlijs situation of affairs, tlie day for the annual muster of the 
militia approached. General Gage, apprehensive of some violence| 
had the precaution to seize the magazines of ammunition and stores 
at Cambrid^ and Charlestown, and lodged them in Boston, l^liis 
measure, with the fortifying of the neck of land which joins Boston 
to the main land at Koxbury, caused a universal alarm and ferment. 
On this occasion, an assembly of delegates from all the towns iq 
Suffolk country, was called ; and several spirited resolutions were 
agreed to. These resolutions were prefaced with a declaration of 
allegiance ; but they breathed a spiiit of freedom that does lumour to 
the delegates. They declared tliat the late acts of Parliament, and 
the proceedings of Geneml Gage, wci*e glaring infractions of their 
rights and liberties, which their duty called them to dei'end by aU 
lawful means. 

This assembly remonstrated aseunst the fortification of Bostw 
Neck, and against the (duebec Bill-, and resolved upon a suspensioo 
of commerce, an encouragemient of arts and manufactures, the hc^ 
ing of a provincial congress, and a submission to the measures 
which should be recommended by the continental congrt^ss. Tliey 
i-econunended that the collectors of taxes should not pay any money 
into the treasury, without fiulher onlers ; they also rcconuncndeA 
pjeacc and good order, as they meant to act merely upon thp defen- 
sive. 

In answer to thejr remonstrance, General Gage assured tliem that 
he had no intention to prevent the free egress and regress of the 
inhabitants to and fron> the town of Boston, and that he would not 
suiTer any person under his command to injure the i)crson or property 
'cfanyofhis majesty's subjects. 

Previous to this, a general assembly had been summoned by the 
governor to meet at SaJem ; and notwithstanding the writs had "been 
eountermanded by the governor's proclamation, on account of the 
violence of the times, and the resignation of several of the new coun- 
sellors, yet in defiance of the proclamation, 90 of the newly elected 
members met at the time and place appointed ; and soon aftcx 
resolved themselves into a .Provincial Congress, and adjourned to. 
Concord, 1 9 miles from Boston, and, after choosing Mr. Hancock 
President, proceeded to business. 
This congress addressed the gpvemor with a rehearsal of their 

* At the time oftbe iosurrectioD Under Shaja and others, in VCS. 
i Todor*^ Life of Otis. 
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and took the necessary steps for defending their rights. 
They regulated the militia, made provision for supplying the trcas- 
luy, and furnishing the people witi) arms ; and such was the enthu- 
fliasm and union of the people, that the recommendations of the 
provintcial congress had toe rorce of laws. 

General Gage was incensed at these measures. He declaimed, in 
his answer to the address, that Britain could never harbour the black 
deagn of enslaving her subjects, and publislied a proclamation, in 
which he in»nuatea that such proceedings amounted to rebelUon. 
He also ordered barracks to be erected for the soldiers ; but he found 
diflkmlty in procuring labourers, either in Boston or New- York. 

In tlie beginning of 1775, the fishery bills were passed in Parlia- 
ment, by which the colonies were prohibited to tmde with Great 
Britain, Ireland or the West Indies, or to take fish on the banks of 
Newfoundland. 

In the distresses to which these acts of Parliament reduced the 
town of Boston, the unanimity of the colonies was remarkable, in 
the large supplies of provision furnished b^ the inhabitants of ditier- 
ent towns, from New-Hampshire to Georgia, and shipped to the reUef 
rf the sufferers. 

In March, 1775, tlie public indignation was greatly excited by the 
following base and most shameful transactions : — 

" The people from the country, whose business called them into 
Boston, were suspected by the officers, of purchasing guns from their 
soldiei*s. In order to furnish an opportunity to inflict punishment 
and to raise occasion for a serious quarrel, Lieutenant-Colonel Nes- 
fait, of the forty-seventh regiment, oitlered a soldier to oifer a coun- 
tiyinan an old rusty musket. A man from Billerica was caught by 
this bait, and purchased the gun for three dollars. The unfortunate 
man was immediately seized by Nesbit and confined in the guard 
house all night. Early next morning they stripped him entirely 
naked, covered liim over with warm tar, and then with feathers, 

E laced him on a cart and conducted liim through the streets as far as 
berty-tree, where the people began to collect in vast numbers, and 
the nulitary, fearing for their own safety, dismissed the man, and 
retreated to their barracks. The party consisted of about thirty 
grenadiers with fixed bayonets, twenty drums and fifes playing the 
Kogue^s March, headed by the redoubtable Nesbit with a drawn 
sword ! What an honourable deed for a British field officer and 
nrenadiers ! The selectmen of Billerica remonstrated with General 
Gage respecting this outrage, but obtained no satisfaction.''* 

n was about this time that the following ludicrous occurrence 
took place : — 

'^ Some British Ofiicers, soon after Gage's arrival hi Boston, 
walking on Beacon Hill after sunset, were affrighted by noises in the 
aur, (supposed to be flying bugs and beetles,) which they took to be 

'n*haoher*i JounuU, page 15^ 
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the sound of bullets. They left the hill with great precqpitatioB; 
0piead the alarm in their encampment, and wrote terrible accounts 
to England of being shot at with air guns, as appeared by their 
letters, extracts of which were soon after pubhsned in London 
papers. Indeed for some time they really beheved that the Ameri- 
cans were possessed of a kind of magic white powder, which ex- 
ploded and killed without a remrt.^^ In that much celebrated and 
admirable poem of the day, M'Fingal, the circimistance is thus. 
Atirized : 

No more the British colonel runs 

Froni whizzing beetles as air guns ; 

Thinks horn-bugs, bullets, or thsough fear 

Musketoes takes for musketeers ; 

Nor 'scapes, as if jouM gained supplies 

From Beelzebub's whole host of flies, 

No hug these warlike hearts appals ; 

They better know the sound of oallsa 



SECTION VI. 

Causes of the Rbvolutiov, OMtigned hy Dr. Franklin^ and the UUe Presidm^^ 

Adam9. 

No men had better opportunities to become acquainted with the* 
causes which led to our revoluticm, and improved them with moie 
assiduity and intelUgence, than these two ^ntlemen. These causes 
Dr. Franklin has professedly given at conaderable length, in a letter 
which appeared in a London paper of January 7th, 1768, of wUc]^ 
\ve give an abstract : — ^It is headed, — 

" Causes of the American Discontents before 1768.* 

The Waves never rise but when the winds blow. 

Prop. 

Sir, 

As the cause of the present ill humour in America, and of the 
resolutions taken there to purchase less of our manufactures, does 
not seem to be generally understood ; it ma]r aflbrd some satisfiictkni 
to your readers, if you give them the jR^owing short historical slate 
of facts. 

From the time that the colonies were first considered as capaUe of 
granting aids to the craum^ down to the end of the last war, it is said, 
that the constant mode of obtiEuning those aids was, by requisition 
made from the crown, through its governors to the seveml assem- 
blies, in circular letters from flie secretary of state, in his Majesty's 
name ; setting forth the occasion, requiring them to take the matter 

* This letter first appeared in a Lomiim paper, Jammry 7, 1768, and was aftenfudf 
veprinfted as aposticript W 7*he true tefUimenlt of Anericn, printed for Ahnony 17W> 
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info consideration, and expressing a reliance on their prudence, duty 
and affection to his Majesty \s government, that they would grant 
such sums, or raise such numbers of men, as were suitable to their 
respective circumstances. 

The colonies being accustomed to this method, have from time to 
time granted money to the crown, or raised troops for its service, 
in proportion to their abilities ; and during all the last war, beyond 
their abilities ; so tliat considerable sums were returned them yearl}' 
by parliament, as they had exceeded their proportion. 

Had this happy method of requisition been continued, (a method 
that left the king^s subjects in those remote countries the pleasure of 
showing their zeal and loyalty, and of imagining that they recom- 
mended tliemsclves to tlicir sovereign by the liberality of their volun- 
tary grants) there is no doubt, but all the money that could reasona- 
bly be exi)ectc^ to be raised from them in any manner might have 
been obtained, witliout the least heart-buniing, offence, or breach of 
the harmony of affections and interests that so long subsisted Ijctween 
the two countries. 

It was well known, that tlie colonists universally were of opinion^ 
that no money could be levied from Englisli subjects, but by their 
ovvn consent, given by themselves or their chosen representatives \ 
that therefore whatever money was to be niised from the people in 
the colonies, must first be granted by their assemblies, as the money 
raised in Britain is first to be granteo by the house of commons ; that 
this right of granting their own nK)ney, was essential to English lib- 
erty ; and that if any man, or body of men in which they had no rep- 
lesentativc^ of their choosing, could tax them at pleasure, they could 
not be said to have any propeity, any thing they could call their own. 
But as these opinions did not hinder their granting money v&luntarily 
and amply, wnenever the crown by its servants came into their as- 
senibhes (as it does into its parliaments of Britain or Ireland) and 
demanded aids ; therefore that method was chosen ; rather than the 
hateful one of arbitrary taxes. 

The pei-son then who first projected to lay aside the accustomed 
method of requisition, and to raise money on America by stamps^ 
seems not to have acted wisely, in deviating from that method (which 
the colonists looked ujX)n as constitutional) and thwarting unneces- 
sarily tlie (ixckI prejuclices of so gi-eat a number of the king's sub- 
jects. — It was not, however, for want of knowledge, that what he 
was about to do would give them oii^nce ; he appears to liave been 
very sensible of this, and apprehensive tliat it might occasion some 
disonlei*s; to prevent orsupprcss which, he projected another bill 
that was brought in the same session with the Stamp- Act. wliereby 
it was to be inadc lawful for militarif officers in thr colonjrs to quarter 
iheir soldiers in private houses. This seemed intended to awe the 
people into a compliance with tlie oth(»r act. Great op|K)sition how- 
ever being raised here against the bill by the agents frnn^siKTuilo- 
nies^ and the mercliants trading tluther; (t!ie colonists (kchska^ thaX 
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under siicli a power in the amiy, no one could look on (lis hou£ie as 
his own, or ihmk he had a home, when soldiers might be thrust into 
it and mixed with his fkmily at the pleasure of an officer,) that part 
of the bill was dropt ; but there still remained a clause, when it 
pass('d into a law, to oblige the several assemblies to provide quar- 
ters tor the soldiers, furnishing them with firing, bedoing, candles, 
small lieer or rum, and sundry other articles, at the expence of the 
several provinces. And this act continued in force when the Stanw- 
\ct was repealed ; though if obligatory on the assemblies, it equally 
militated against the American principle above mentioned — ^that 
money is not to be raised on English subjects without their consent- 

The colonies nevertheless lx?ing put into high good humour by 
the repeal of the Stamp- Act. chose to avoid a fresh dispute upon thle 
other, it being tc^mporary and soon to expire, never, as they hoped, 
to revive again ; and in the mean time they, by various ways in difr 
ferent colonies, provided for the quarteringof the troops; either by 
acts of their own assemblies, without taking notice of the act of Par- 
Uam*'nt. or bv some varietv or small diminution, as of salt and vine- 
gar, in the supplies required by the act ; that what they did might 
apj>ear a voluntary act of their own, and not done in due obedience 
to an Act of Parliament, which, according to their ideas of their 
rights, they thought hard to obey. 

It might have been well if the matter had then passed without no 
rifre ; but a governor having written home an angry and ag^avatine 
letter upon this conduct in the assembly of his province, the outeo 
[proposer*] of the Stamp- Act and his adherents (then in the oppod- 
lion) raisi'd such a clam^itir against America, as being in rebellion; 
:ind ajsrainst tho*^e who had begi for the repeal of the Stam|)-Act, as 
iiavinq: thri*cby l>ocn enrouragers of this supposed rebellion ; that it 
'vas thouziit necossary to enforce the Quartering Act by another act 
♦•»f parlianioiit, taking away from the province oiT New- York (which 
had bren the most explicit in its refusal) ill the ix)wei*s of legislation* 
rill it should have complied with that act. The news of which great- 
Iv alai-med the people every where in America, as (it had been said) 
the lanjTuage of such an act seemed to them to be — obey implicitly 
hfrs made by the parliamrnt of Great Britain to raise money on yon 
without your consent^ or yon shall enjoy norisrhts or privileges at all. 

At the same time a person lately in high officet projected the 
levying more m<M>ey, from \merica. by new duties on various arti- 
cles of our own nrinufacture, (as glass, paper, painters' colours, &c.) 
appointing a new lK>ard of customs, and sending over a set of com- 
missioners, with large salaries, to be established at Boston, wlio 
were to have the care of collecting those duties : which were by the 
act exprt^ssly mentioned to be intended for the payment of the sala- 
ries of governoi-s, judges, and other otficcrs of the crown in America 



* J3(Ir. George Grcnvill^. t Mr. Charlei Townseod. 
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* 

' it Miv; a pretty general opinion here, that those officers ought not Mb 
rl^end on the people there, for any part of their support* 

[The writer of the letter then states at some length, what were 
the ideas of Americans on this subject.] 

The colonists l?eing thus greatly alarmed, as I said before, by the 
news of the act for abolishing the legislature of New- York, and thfe 
imposition of these new duties, professedly for such disagreeable pur- 
poses, (accompanied by a new set of revenue dficers, with large ap- 
pointments, which gave strong suspicions, that more business of the 
same kind was soon to be provided for them, that they might earn 
their salaries ;) began seriously to consider their situation ; and to 
revolve afresh in their minds, grievances which from their respect 
and love for this country, tbev had long borne and seemed almost 
willing to forget — They reflected how hghtly the interest of aU 
America had been estimated here, when the interests of r few of the 
inhabitants of GreMt Britain liappened to have the smallest competir 
tion with it. That the whole American people was forbidden the 
advantage of a direct importation of wine, oil, and fruit, from Portu- 
fjal ; but must take them loaded with all the expence of a voyage 
«ne thousand leagues round about, being to be landed first in JSng^ 
Jand, to be re-shipped for America ; expences amounting, in wai 
time, at least to tnu^ty pounds per cent, more than otherwise they 
would have been charged with ; and all this merely, that a few Por" 
lugal merchants in London^ may gain a commi$sion on those goods 
rassing through their hands. That on a slight complaint of a few 
rirginia merchants, nine colonies had been restrained from making 
paper-money, become absolutely necessary to their uiternal com- 
merce, from the constant ren^ttance of their ^Id and silver to Brit- 
ahu — But not only the interest of a particular body of merchants; 
kit the interest of any small body of British tradesmen or artificers^ 
has been found, they say, to outweigh that of all the kine^s subjects 
in the colonies. — ^There cannot be a stronger natural right than that 
of a man^s making the best profit he cai^pf the natural produce of 
hb lands, provided he does not thereby flurt the state in general* 
Iron is to be found every where in America, and the beaver furs are 
the natural produce of that country : hats, and nails, and steel, are 
wanted there as well as here. It is of no importance to the comnion 
wel&re of the empire whether a subject of the king gets his living 
with making hats on this, or on that side of the water. Yet the hat- 
ters of England have prevailed to obtain an act in their own favour, 
restraining that manufacture in America ; in order to^eblige the 
Americans to send their beaver to England to be manufactured, and 
purchase back the hats, loaded with the charges of a IWible trans- 
portation. In the same manner have a few nail-makers, and still a 
smaller body of steel-makers (perhaps there are not half a dozen of 
these in England) prevailed totally to forbid bjr an act of pariiament 
the erecting of slitting-mills, or steel-furnaces in America ; that the 
Americans may be c£liged to take all their nails for thek buildings. 
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and steel for their tooh, fixHn these artificers, under the same disad*^ 
vantages* 

Added to these, the Americans remembered the act anthorizing 
the most cruel insult that pciiiaps was ever offered by one people to 
another, that of emptying our gaols into their settlements ; Scotland 
too havinc inithin these two years obtained the privilege it had not 
before, of sending its rogues and villains also to the plantations — I 
say, reflecting on thepe things, tliey said one to another, (their news- 
papers are fiill of such discourses,) " These people are not content 
with making a monopoly of us, (forbidding us to trade with any other 
country of Europe, and ccmipelline us to buy every thing of them, 
though in many articles we could furnish ourselves ten, twenty, and 
even to fifly per cent, cheaper elsewhere ;) but now they have as 
£0od as declared they have a right to tax us ad libitum internally and 
e:^emally ; and that our constitutions and liberties shall all be taken 
away, if we do not submit in that claim.^' 

"They are not content with the high prices at which they sell us 
their goods, but have now begun to enhance those prices by new 
duties ; and by the expensive apparatus of a new set of omcers, 
appear to extend an augmentation and multipUcation of those bu^ 
thens that shall still be more grievous to us. Our people have been 
foolisMy fond of the'u* superfluous modes and manufactures, to the 
impoverishing our own country, carrying off all our cash, and loading 
lis with debt ; they will not suffer us to restrain the luxury of our 
inhalHtants, as they do that of their own, by laws : they can make 
laws to discourage orprohibit the importation of French superfluities : 
but though those of England are as ruinous to us as the French ones 
are to them, if we make a law of that kind, they immediately repeal 
it. Thus they get all our money from us by trade ; and every profit 
we can any where make by our fisheries our produce, or our com- 
merce, centers finally with them ; — but this does not signify. — ^It is 
time then to take eare of ourselves by the best means in our power. 
Let us unite in solemn re^ution and engagements with and tb eadi 
other, that we will ave th^ new officers as little trouble as possible, 
by not consuming the British manufactures on which \hoy ate to 
levy the duties. Let us agree to consume no more of tlieir expen- 
sive gewgaws. Let us Uve frugally, and let us industriously manu- 
facture what we can for ourselves : thus we shall be able honourably 
to discharge the debts we alreadj[ owe them ; and afler that, we 
may be able to keep some money in our country, not only for the 
uses of diltntemal commerce ; but for the service of our gracious 
soverei^, whenever he shall have occasion for it, and think prop& 
to require n of us in the o&/ constitutional manner. For notwith* 
standing the reproaches thrown out against us in their public papers 
and pamphlets, notwithstanding we have been reviled in their senate 
as rebels and traitors, we are truly a loyal people. Scotland has 
had its rebeUions, and EIngland its plots against the present royal 
fiusiily ; but America u untainted with time crimes ; thero is in it 
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scarce a man, there is do! a single native of our country, who is not 
fimily attached to his king by principle and by affection. But a 
new kind of loyahy seems to be required of us, a loyalty to Parlia- 
ment ; a loyalty that is to extend, it is said, to a surrender of all our 
piropertios, w henever a house of commons, in which there is not a 
single member of our choosing, shall think fit to grant tfiem away 
without our consent ; and to a patient suffering the loss of our privi- 
\ee;es as Englishmen, if we cannot submit to make such surrender. 
We were separated too far from Britain by the ocean, but we were 
united to it by respect and love ; so that we could at any time freely 
have spent oui* Uves and Uttle fortunes in its cause : but this unhappy 
new system of poUtics tends to dissolve those bands of union, and to 
sever us forever." 

The letter closes in the style of keen irony : — " These ar« the wild 
ravings of the, at present, half-distracted Americans. To be sore, 
no reasonable man m England can approve of such sentiments, and, 
as 1 said before, I do not pretend to support or justify them : but I 
sincerely wish, for the sake of the manufactures and commerce of 
Great Hritain, and for the sake of the strength which a firm union 
with our growing colonies would ^ve us ; that these people had 
sever been thus needlessly driven out of their senses. 

I am yours, Sue. 

F. S."* t 

The public are well acquainted with the style and character of 
the writmgs of the author of^tlie following letters, which throw much 
new light on the interior of the most important period of our national 
history. We give them without comment, in nis own strong, bold, 
frank, unomamented style. He writes the history of his own timeS; 
describes scenes and relates facts which fell under his own observa- 
tion, of which he might say with Virgil magna pars fid. No 
wcmder that this recital of past events, which had once fired his 
manly soul and drawn into >igorous exercise all its great ener^es, 
^uld rekindle this spirit, and cause it to break/orth into expedition, 
even in his old age, in the language of these letters. The facts which 
be relates arc precious to the historian. 

" Qmncy, JVop«m5er 29, 1816. 
Dr. Morse, 

Dear Sir— 

An history of military operations from April 19, 1775, to the 3d 
of September, 1783, is not an history of the American Revolution, 
any more than the Marnuis of Quincy's military history of Louis 1 4th, 
though much esteemed, is a history of the reign of rhat monarch. 
ITie revolution was in the minds and hearts of the people, and in the 
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•F. S. poMiblj raeaot « Fraoklin'i Sea!.' The paper, however, it undonbUdly the 
production of Dr. Franklin. 
\ Franklin'! Works, pagf 9CI. 
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Diuon of the colonies ; both of which were substantially ejected 
before hostUitie^ commeDced. 

When, where, by what means, and in what manner was tins great 
intellectual, moralj and political change accomplished ? Undoubt- 
edly it was begun in tl)e towns of Boston and Salem, where tl^ 
Britidi government first opened their designs, and first urged theh- 
pretensions. 

In the month of February, 1761, the great cause of Writ of As- 
sistance was argued before the Supreme Judicature of the Province! 
in the Council Chamber in Boston, and this important question was 
tainted from the beginning, with an odious and corrupt intrigue. 
Chief Justice Stephen Sewall, who was an enlightened fiiencl of 
fiberty, havbg great doubt of the legality and constitutionality of this 
projected Wnt of Assistance, at IN ovember Term, 1 760, at Salem^^ 
wfaSere it was soUcited by Cockle, a custom-house officer, had ordered~ 
the question to be argued before the court the next February tetm^ 
in Boston ; but Sewall in the mean time died, and Bernard, insteadE. 
of fiilfilling the promises of two of his predecessors, Shirley and Pow--*' 
nal, to give the next vacancy on that bench to CoK Otis, appointeS 
Hutchinson for the purpose of deciding the fate of the Writs of As- 
sistance, and all other causes in which the claims of Great Britain 
might be directly or indirectly implicated, though Hutchinson was 
then Lieutenant-Governor, Judge of Probate, Member of Council ; 
his brother OUver Secretaiy, and his brother Oliver Judge of the 
Suprone Court ; and himiself furnished with no education to the 
law, and very Uttle knowledge of it. When the cause came on, 
however, Mr. Otis displayed so comprehensive a knowledge of the 
subject, shewed not only the illcgaUty of the writ, its insidious and 
mischievous tendency, but he laid open the \icw^ and designs of 
Great Britain in taxing us ; of destroying our charters and a«sii|fning 
the powers of our government, legislative, executive and judicial ; 
external and internal, civil and ecclesiastical, temporal and spirit- 
ual ; and all this was performed with such a profusion of learning, 
such convincing argument, and such a torrent of sublime and pathetic 
eloquence, that a great crowd of snectators and auditors went away 
absolutely electrified. The next May Mr. Otis was elected by the 
to^^Ti of Boston into the legislature, and for ten years afterwards ; 
during the whole of which period liis tongue and his pen were inces- 
santly employed in enlightening his fellow citizens and countrymen 
in the knowledge of their ricbts, and developing and opposing the 
designs of Great Britain. He ^vemed the towu of Boston, am the 
House of Representatives, notwithstanding a few eccentricities, with 
a caution, a prudence and sagacity, which astonislied his fii^ids 
and confounded his enemies. His fame soon spread through the 
continent, and three or four years afterwards was emulated by M^ 
Dickinson in his Farmers Letters, and some other gentlemen ^1 
Virginia began to think. 
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Here then, sir, began the revolution in the principlen, views, 
opinions, and feelings of the American people. Their eyes were 
opened to a clear sight of the danger that threatened them and 
iheir posterity, and the liberties of both in all future generations. 
From Boston these alarms spread tlirough Massachusetts and all 
New-England ; and in course to New-\ ork, New-Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas and Georeia. A gener- 
aJ aspiration for a union of the colonies soon followed, the first attempt 
at which necessary measure was made in Congress at New- York, 
ill 1 765, of which Brigadier Ruggles was Pi-esident, but Mr. Otis 
the soul. The President and Col. Patridge, Mr. Otis' colleagues, 
were devoted Hutchinsonians. The former ran away ; Mr. Ogden 
too, a man of great weight in the middle states, also deserted. Ti- 
miclity was too general. None supported Otis with more uniformity 
and decision than Mackean and Rodney of Delaware. Both of 
those gentlemen ha\ e repeatedly told roe, and Mr. Rodney more fre- 
quently, that of all the members of that body,, not one appeared to 
be so complete a master of every subject, or threw so much light on 
every question, as Mr. Otis. 

Ine rise and progress of this knowledge, the gradual expansion '■ 
and difiiision of the great change in the minds of the people, and the 
growing hopes of an union of the colonies, and tlieir dependence 
^pon it as the future rock of their salvation, cannot be tracea but by a 
diligent perusal of the pamphlets, news-papers and hand-bills of both 
parties, and the proceedings of the legislatures from 1761 to 1774, 
-when the union of the colonies was formed. 

If strength should remain, 1 may hereafter point to a few ]>eriods in 
which knowledge made the greatest advances, and the revolution 
in the understandings and affections of the people made the most 
n^nd progress. •^ 

But I must conclude at present with an assurance of the respect 
and regard of your old friend, JOHN ADAMS. 

p. S. I should have candidly added, in its place, that Bernard 
was not bound by the promises of Shirley and Pownal ; but his fault 
was in appointing a judge so evidently and notoriously partial as 
Hutchinson. Nor do I approve of Shirley's and PownaVs promises 
of a vacancy before it happened ; a practice veiy common in Eu- 
rope, and too frequent in America, before and since the Revolution. 
1 never countenanced it in any one instance." 

EPISCOPACY A CAUSE OF THE REVOLUTION. 

" Quincy, December 2, 1815. 
Rev. Dr. Morse, 

If I ever comply with your request, I must make haste and employ 
the few intervals of light which my eyes afford me. 

Where is the man to be foimd, at this day, when we see Method- ! 
istical Bishops, Bishops of the Church of England, and Bishops, •' 
Ar^hbisho|>s and Jesuits of the Church of KcHiie with indifference, 
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who will believe, that tlie apprehension of episcopacy contributed, 
fifty years aoo, as much as any other cause, to arouse the attention* 
not only of the inquiring mind, but of the common people, and urgd 
them to close thinking cm the constitutional authority of Parliament 
over the colonies 1 This, nevertheless, was a fact as certain as any 
in the history of North- America. 

The objection was not merely to the office of a Bishop, though 
even tliat was dreaded, as to the authority of Parliament, on wluch 
it must be founded. The reasoning was this : — ^The Archbishops 
and Bishops in En.:;land can neither locate and Umit diocesses m 
America nor ordain Bishops in any part of the dominions of Great 
Britain, out of the realm, by any law of the kingdom, or of any of the 
colonies, nor by any canon law acknowledged by either. Tne king 
cannot grant his conge cPelire to any people out of his realm. There 
is no power, or pretended power, less than ParUament, that can 
create Bishons in America. But if Parliament can erect diocesses 
and appoint Bishops, they may iutjnoduce the whole hierarchy, estab- 
lish tytnes, forbid marriages and funerals, establish religion, forbid 
dissenters, make schism heresy, impose penalties extending to life 
and limb, as well as to liberty and property. 

Here, sir, opens an extensive field of mvesti^tion, even for a 
young liistorian, who niight be disposed to undertake so laborious an 
entcrprize. The opinions, the pnnciples, the spirit, the temper, the 
views, designs, intrigues and arbitrary exertions of power, displayed 
by the Church of i^gland at that time towards tne Dissenters^ as 
they were contemptuously called, tlK)ugh, to speak correctly, the 
Churchmen were the real Dissenters — ought to be stated at fall 
length. The truth is^ that the Congregationalists, the Presbyterians, 
the Anabaptists, the Alethodists, or even the Quakers or Moravians, 
were each of them as numerous as the Churchmen ; several of them 
immensely more niunerous, and all of them together, more than fif- 
teen to one. 

In Virginia the Church of England was established by law, in 
exclusion and without toleration of any other denomination. The 
British statute, called The Act of Uniformity^ was acknowledged as 
law, and carried into execution by the magistrates. It is worthy of 
inquiry, whether the same law was not in force in Maryland, the 
Carolinas, and Georgia. In Pennsylvania, the Quakers, tlie Pres- 
byterians, the Grennan Lutherans, and Calvinists, the Aiiabaptists, 
the Methodists, the Dunkcrs, the Menonists and the Roman Cath- 
olics were so numerous, and the Church of England so few, that the 
latter found it difficult to support their cause ; and the ridiculous 
incunations and tergiversations of the Proteus Dr. Smith, and that 
other weaker Proteus, Du Shee, and the bigotry of Coombs, shewed 
their awkwanl struggles to preserve their cause from contempt. Dr. 
White, now Bislmp, then young, bebavad with uniform candour^ 
moderation and deconim. 
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In New- York, the Chiirch of England displayed its essential 
character of intolerance. The royal governors, counsellors, judges, 
&c. had such overbearing influence, that they dared to grant large 
tracts of fertile lands to the churches of Ejfigland, and laid the foun- 
dation of the ample riches they still hold ; while no other denomina- 
tion could obtain any. Even Doctor Rogers^ congregation, of 
New- York, numerous and respectable as it was, could never obtain 
a legal title to a spot to bury their dead. The writings of Livingston 
and Smith iiimish evidence enough of the spirit of those times. Great 
exertions were made in New- York to propagate Anglican Episco- 
pacy in Connecticut ; and the famous Dr. Cutler, and the more 
jamous Dr. Johnson, and his still more celebrated son, were employ- 
ed with success in that service. With such success, indeed, that an 
EngUsh church and an Episcopal minister soon appeared in all the 
towns from New-Haven to New- York. 

The efforts in New-Hampshire and Rhode-Island, though they 
ought to be recorded, I pass over, and hasten to Massachusetts; and 
here I want to write a volume. Here the clercy and principal gen- 
tlemen among the laity, were hish churchmen%ideed. Passive obe- 
dience and non-resistance in me most unqualified and unlimited 
sense, vtrere their avowed principles in government, and the power 
of the church to decree rites and ceremonies, and tlie authority of 
the church in controversies of faith, were explicitlv avowed. I know 
not where to begin, nor when to end. The anecdotes which 1 could 
relate, as an eye and an ear witness, would be innumerable. This 
north precinct of the large and ancient town of Braintree, now call- 
ed Qumcv, in which I was bom and bred ; and in which my father, 
Snd-fathcr, great-grand-father, and great-^at-grand-father lived, 
d, and lie buried, was a very focus of Episcopal bigotry, intrigue, 
intolerance and persecution. I could introduce here a dramatis persona^ 
of names, which I will not now commit to paper, and entertain you 
with plots and intri^ies, which would compose a comedy, equal to 
any of Moliere or Snakspeare, if corruption, prostitution and dupery 
can compose a comedy. Waving this for the present, we will pro- 
ceed to Cambridge. Several branches of our Braintree family of 
vassals had removed and planted themselves in the very front of the 
University, and they must have an Episcopal Church. Our Brain- 
tree family of AptKorps instantly turned their attention to that seat 
of the muses ana dissenters. Mr. East Apthorp, hot from Oxford, 
and still more warmed by holy orders from Episcopal hands, returned 
to his native country ; and soon after arose a splendid edifice;, as it 
was tlien thought, which every body immediately concluded was in- 
tended for an Episcopal Palace, and in time for a I^ambeth. All 
sensible men knew tnat this system could not be effected, but bv 
act of ParUament, and if Parliament could do this they could do all 
thhigs ; and what security could Americans have for life, liberty, 
property, or religion ? 
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The society for propagating the gospel, had long perverted their re- 
sources from their original design, to the support oi Church of England 
ministers* tJpon the death of Dr. Miller of Brainti-ee. a satirical 
irony appeared in a news-i)aper, the point of which turned upon this 
abuse ol the society's resources. This jeu cP esprit soon produced an 
explosion* Mr. Apthorp came out with an eloquent and zealous 
pamphlet. Dr. Mayhew appeared with his comparison Iwtween 
the charter and conduct of the society, showing their non-con fonuity 
\vith each otlier. The controversy soon intcresled all men, spread 
through .\merica and in Europe, brought forward the aged Dr. 
Johnson, and at last the Archbisnop of Canterbury. All denomina- 
tions in America became interestea in it, and l)egan to think of the 
secret, latent principle, upon which all encroachments upon us must 
be founded, the power o! Parliament. The nature and extent of 
the authority of Parliament over the colonies was discussed every 
where, till it was discovered that it had none at all : a conclusion 
still more forcibly impressed upon the people by the Canada Bill, by 
which the Roman Catholic religion, and Popish Bishops were cstal>- 
Kshed in that province, by authority of a British Parliament. The 
people said, if Parliament can do this in Canada, they can do the 
)»me in all the other colonies : and they began to see, and freely t« 
say, \\xaX Parliament had no authority over them in anv case whatso- 
ever. JOHN ADAMS. 

^uincyy December 5, 1815. 
Rev. Dr. Morse, 

If such was the spirit of the English Church in America, and 
especially in A irginia before the Revolution, can you wonder that 
men so enlightened as Richard Henr>' Lee and liis brothers, Patrick 
Henry, Chancellor Wythe, Chief Justice PeiwUelon, Mr. JefTersoUf 
Mr. Nladison, &c. thou^li tliey had been all educated in thatchurcli, 
became afterwards disciples of Lock, Blackburne, Pourneaux, and 
William Penn, and united in destroying all ecclesiastical establish- 
ments in that state ? But to return to the nan*ation of the progress 
of investigation into the nature and extent of the jurisdiction of Great 
Britain, and especially of the authority of Parliament over these 
North American colonies. 

From 17G1 to 1764, America was all alive with jealousies and ap- 
prehensions of the designs of the British ministr>\ and their own gov- 
ernors, and their adherents. In 1764 Mr.Grcorgc Grenville moved and 
carried in the house of commons, a number of Ally-five resolutions, that 
it would be expedient to lay taxes, particularly stamp duties, upon 
the colonies. Here the cloak was thrown off, and the masque ti-am- 
pled under foot. Nothing in religion or government ever touched to 
the quick the people of all classes in any count r\', like taxation. 
The cry was, it parliament can tax us, we are undone forever in soul^ 
body, and estate. They can give us what religion and government 
they please, and do what they will with our property, persons aod 
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QOMciences. Resistance to the last extremity, at whatever risque, 
must be niado. How often have 1 heard in convei-sa ion in private 
companies, and how often was it said in the streets, '•! will never hve 
to see such acts of parliament executed in this country ;'' and liovv 
constantly was it echoed from man to man, " Nor 1," '^ Nor 1,'' 
" Nor 1 ;" and no man thought it expedient to say '' I will." 

I remember to have read somewhere, I believe in the writings of 
Doctor Tillolson, that Providence had been pleased in the pei-son 
ol Martin J^utiier, to raise up a bold and daring genius, a proper 
wedge for spUtting so hard and knotty a block, as the Papal usurpa- 
tion upon mankind. Providence was now mising up, in the pei^soo 
of Mr. Otis, a genius equally bold and daring, equally well temper* 
ed and qualitied as a wedge, to split tlie knotty iiguum vit» block 
of parliamentary usurpation over the colonies. 

Mr. Otis, whose tongue and whose pen had never bem idle in the 
cause of his country from 1761, now printed his '' Rights of the Col- 
onies asserted and proved," a work tnat was so popular that it vvaa 
read in the house of representatives, and went out to the public un- 
der a kind of sanction from that body, who by tlieir i^esolutions 
•oleDmly denied the right of parliament to tax the colonies. The 
next year, on the 29th of May, 1 766, the same resolution was adopt- 
ed in Vir^ia, and not long afterwards by all the other coloiues. 
Between tne denial of Massachusetts and that of Virginia, viz. oa 
ibei 22d of March 1 766, the stamp-act was passed. 

Here then was a declaration of war on botii sides. Here were 
already two nations directly and explicitly at issue, concerning tlieir 
fiiodamental laws. For if the sovereignty of tlie empire was vested 
in parhamcnt, a denial of its right to tax the colonies, was a declara- 
tbn of total independence on parUament ; and the stamp-act was a 
declaration of war against tlie colonies by king, loi-ds and commons. 
As the king had conspired with his lords and commons, in this trea- 
sonable invasion of the legal sovereignties of the colonies, his Majesty 
was upon their principles a rebel ; a traitor; and a declared enemy; 
and they had a right if they pleased to ^' cashier him,'*^ (notwithstand- 
ing the musical condolence of Mr. Burke against Dr. Price,) in tte 
strictest sense of the Doctor's expression. Nay, they had as clear a 
right to hang, dmw and quarter him, upon their principles, as he had 
upon his, notwithstanding his anoinment with iioly oil, to practice 
a similar inhumanity upon Samuel Adams and Jonn Hancock, for 
which he has i*ecorded to endless ages, so ardent a desire. 

At this period, events crowd upon my memory in such numbcriL 
that I can only refer you to the records and journals of 1 / 64 and 
1763. Massachusetts wrote circular letters to all the colonies, re- 

? nesting a general congress. Ministerial monki-ry was practised in 
ilcw-tlampshire, Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia, to provent 
those colonics from sendmg delegates. Nine colonics only were 
*«presented in the congress, who met on tlie 7th of Octobv, 177$. 

56 
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While Mr. Otis was absent upon this legation, Mr. Sattuel Adams 
was chosen by the town of Boston, a member of the le^slature of the 
province. Ii Otis was Martin Luther, Samuel Adams was John 
Calvin* If Luther was rough, hasty, and loved good cheer« CaUin 
was cool, abstemious, polished and refined, though more inflexible, 
uniform and consistent. The people in Boston. New- Vork, Phila- 
delphia, Charleston and every where else, arose like a hurricane, and 
bore down the stamp-act, the stamps, their officers and principal 
abettors as nullities. 

This open resistance by force was a virtual declaration by the 
people of all the colonies, of their independence on parliament and 
on tbe crown too, whenever that crown should cease to defend and 

Rrotect their fundamental laws and essential liberties, and especial* 
/ when it united with lords and commons, in a plan to destroy them 
cQl. For this resistance was as decided to the executive, as it was to 
the legislative power of Great Britain. 

The violent sensation, and the profound reflections, excited by this 
universal hostility to the whole authority of Great Britain, setting at 
open defiance alfits boasted power, disseminated the freedom ofin« 
quiry, and the spirit of investigation, into the four comers of the colo- 
nies. The principles, the objects, and theends of government, became 
die topics of discussion in all companies, and at the firesides of private 
families. Writers on the law of nations were more read, and more 
definite notions of our relations to Great Britain were formed, than 
ever had prevailed. The opinions of the people were more unani- 
mous at tnat epoch, than they ever have been since. No party was 
J^et formed against their country. A great majority of tne partial 
nends of Great Britain, would acknowledge the rectitude of the 
American cause, and would vote against the authority of parliament. 
Their last resort was to the omnipotence of Great Britain, and the 
imbecility of the colonies. It was a child of five years old challenging 
his fatlier to single combat. The boy was right, and the man wrong, 
arbitrary, cruel; but resistance was vain, and would only provd^e 
the old gentleman to greater nK>roseness, and more cruel severity. 

It has been a <iuestion, long since foi^tten, whether, if Great 
Britain had persevered in support of the stamp-act, and sent a mili- 
tary force of ships and troops to enforce its execution, the people of 
the Colonies would then have resisted ? Dr. Chauncy and Dr. 
Mayhew, in sermons which they preached and printed after the 
repeal of tlie stamp-act, have left to posterity their expKcit opinions 
upon this question. If my more extensive familiarity with the seuti* 
ments and feelings of the people in the eastern, western and south- 
cm counties of JVIassachusetts, may apologize for my presumtion. 1 
subscribe without a doubt, to the opinions of Chauncy and Mayhew. 
What would have been the consequence of resistance in arms ? 
Here opens an unbounded field of speculation. The condition of 
Britain, the state of parties in it ; the state of France and Spain ; the 
ungristled youth of G«orge 3d, the unpopularity of his mother and 
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preceptor, would have forced Chatham into power ; and Chatham 
might have fallen from a more enviable height than Napoleon has^ 
in 1815. JOHN ADAMS. 

Quincyy December 22, 1815— Feast of the Pilgrims. 
Dear Sir, 

You are examining me upon interrogatories. I must tell you the 
truth, and nothing but the truth. But to tell you the whole truth is 
impossible. It would require more volumes than I can calculate. 
I am as incapable of composing or writing them, as I am of com- 
manding the sun to stand still. I can only note a few broken hints. 

In 1 765 the colonies were more unanimous, than they ever have 
been since, either as colonies or states. No party was formed against 
their country. The few who voted against the general sentiment, 
were but an handful. The resistance m America was so universal, 
and so determined, that Great Britain, with all her omnipotence, 
dared not attempt to enforce her pretensions. She retreated, and 
resorted to an insidious policy. She was, by too long practice and 
habit, too perfect a mistress of the maxim, " In bello^ stratagemata 
sunt licitaj'*^ to forget it upon tliis critical emergency. She saw, she 
felt that she could do nottiing without her Chatham. He was called 
in to command the forlorn hope, and at the same time to invent the 
" ruse de gnerreJ^^ Ducente Chatham, the stamp-act was repealed;, 
and the statute passed, tliat " Parliament was sovereign over the 
oolonies, in all cases whatsoever." Such was the great Chatham, a 
great national minister, because he always flattered and gratified the 
national passion for war, victory and conquest ; but he was not a 
wise minister. He was not an Elizabeth's minister. He was not 
a Cecil. — He died a mart}T to his idol. He fell in the House of 
Lords, with the sovereignty of Parliament in Kis mouth. 

Who, or which was the most extravagant. Great Britain in open- 
ly and avowedly asserting the sovereignty of the seas ; Napoleon, 
without asserting, yet attempting to exercise, the sovereignty of 
Europe by land ; or Chatham, perishing with the sovereignty of 
Parliament over the whole globe ? For, if Parliament had any sove- 
rei^ty beyond the realm, they had it wherever they could cariy 
their arms and conquests in Europe, Asia, Africa and America. A 
more universal empire tlian Napoleon, Louis XIV. Henry IV. or 
Charlemagne ever usurped or assumed. 

When tnc immortal Chatham had established, in the laws of his 
kingd( 




princi. 

uncontrollable over the colonics, in all parts of the world^^'^ the ministry 
had recourse to address, intrigue, artifice and stratagi^m. Hopes and 
fears, promises and threatenings, avarice and ambition were excit- 
ed. Promotion, advancement, honour, glory, wealth and power 
were promised ; disgrace, niin, i)Overty, rontempt. torture ancfdeatli 
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were threatened. And this pious, moral sj'sf em v^ns )iur8iied, with 
(Steady and invariable perseverance, for ten years, i. e. from 1765 to 
i 775. And wluit was their success ? — ^Blot it out, my tears ! But 
the recording an^l has noted it, and my lamentations would be vain. 
.In the course of these ten years they formed, and organised, and dril- 
led, and disciplined a party in favour of Great Britain, and they 
Seduced and aeluded^ nearly one third of the people of the colonies. 

If you can spare the time, and take the pains to inquire, you may 
find a catalc«:ue in New-Hampshire, Rhode-Island, Connecticuti 
New- York, New- Jersey. Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, North-Carolina, South-CaroUna, and Georgia, of names, 
among whom were many men of the first rank, station, property, 
education, influence and power, who. in 1765, had been real or pre- 
tended Americans, converted, during this period, to real Britons- 
Let me confine myself to Massachusetts, and here to a few only of 
individuals. In 1764 and 1765, Harrison Gray, Esq. Treasurer of 
the Province, and member of his majesty's council, and Col. Brattle, 
of Cambridge, also a member of his majesty's council, and colonel 
of a regiment of militia, were botli as open and decided Americans as 
James Otis. In 1 766, Dr. Mayhew, who had been an oracle to the 

asurer, di^d, and left him without a Mentor. Had Mayhew Hvedi 
beUeved that Gray would never have been a refugee. But the 

ucers prevailed, though he had connected his blood with an Otia^ 
W marrying liis beautiful daughter, to a brother of the great patrioi^ 
Jamos Otis, Jr. 

Brattle was a divine, a lawyer, and a physician, and however 
Superncial in each character, liiad acquired groat popularity by his 
zeal and I must say by his indiscreet and indecorous ostentation of 
it, against the nieasurvs of the British government. The two subtle 
spirits, Hutchinson and Sftwall, saw his character, as well as Trow- 
bridge, who had been liis rival at the bar, for many years. Sewall 
was the chosen spirit, to convert Brattle. Sewall became, all at 
once, intimate with Brattle. Brattle was soon converted, and soon 
announced a Brigadier-General in the militia. From this moment 
the tories pronounced Brattle a convert, and the whigs, an apostate. 
This rank in the militia, in time of peace, was an innovation, and it 
was instantly perceived to have been invented to take in the gudgeon. 

Jonathan Sewall. Daniel Liconard, and Samuel Quincy, were my 
brother barristers at the bar, and my cordial, confidential and boscmi 
friends. I never, in the whole course of my life, lived with any men 
in more perfect intimacy. They had all been patriots, as decided, 
as I bebeved, as I was. I have already hinted at the manner and 
means of SewalPs conversion. 

Daniel Leonard was the only child of Col. Ephraim Leonard, of 
Norton. He was a scholar, a lawyer, and an orator, acconling to 
the standard of those days. As a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, even down to the year 1770, he made the most aroent 
speeches, which were delivered in that house, against Great Britain, 
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and in Avour of the colonies. His popularity became alarming. 
The two sagacious spirits, Hutchinson and Sew all, soon penetrated 
his character, of which, indeed, he had exhibited very visible proofs. 
He had married a daugliter of Mr. Hammock, who had left her a 
portion, as it was thought, in that day. He wore a broad gold lace, 
round the rim of his hat ; he had made his cloak glitter, with laces 
still broader. He had set up his chariot and pair, and constantly 
travelled in it from Taunton to Boston. This made the world stare. 
It was a novelty. Not another lawyer in the province, attorney or 
barrister, of whatever age, reputation, rank or station, presumed to 
ride in a coach or chariot. The discerning ones soon perceived that 
wealth and power must have charms to a heart that aelighted in so 
much finery, and indulged in such universal expense. Such marks 
could not escape the vigilant eyes of the two arch-tempters, Hutch- 
inson and Sewall, who had more art, insinuation and address, than 
all the rest of their party. Poor Daniel was beset, with great zeal 
for his convei-son. Hutchinson sent for him, courted him with the 
ardour of a lover, reasoned with him, flattered him, overawed him, 
frightened him, invited him to come frequently to his house. As 1 
was intimate with Mr. Leonard, durine the whole of this process, I 
had the substance of this information from his own moutn ; was a 
witness to the progress of the impression made upon him, and to 
many of the labours and struggles of his mind, between his interest, 
or his vanity, and his dutv. 

Samuel Quincy was bom in the same town and parish with me. 
I was three years at college with him, and as intimate with him as 
with any one there. We were sworn at the bar in October, 1 758, 
together on the same day. He was upright at first in his views, 
though he meddled not much in politics ; but he belonged to a club 
who affected to be thought neutral, though their real propensities 
were all on one side. This gentleman could not escape the notice 
of Hutchinson, and Sewall, who had married liis cousin. History 
must search the human heart. Josiah Quincy, Jr. who was by many 
years younger tiian Samuel, his brother ; many years afler him at 
college and at the bar ; possessing more energy of character, more 
ardoiu- of spirit, more ol)stinate, and patient, and persevering applica- 
tion to stuuy, and to business, and an eloquence more popular and 
impc)sing than all Ids other qualities, and openly espousing: the caus« 
^ nis country : soon eclipsed his brother, and attracted and com- 
manded much more business and much more important and lucra- 
tive business in his profession, than his elder brother. Such a rivalry 
and such a jealousy, was more than human nature could bear, at 
least in this instance. Hutchinson and Sewall perceived it. They 
accordingly applied their magic arts to him. He was made Solicitor- 
General as successor to Sewall ; and became henceforward, a tory 
and a refugee. 

My class-mate Brown, a solid, Judicious character, was once a 
tHsciple of James Otis, and n cordial supporter of him and his cause 
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in the House of Representatives* This I know from his own lip&, 
as well as from his recorded votes. But they made him a Judge oi' 
the Superior Court, and that society made him a refugee. A tory. 
I verily believe, he never was. 

I know the grief, the resentment and the rage, that this narration 
will excite in many families. 'But I owe notlung to them, and every 
thing to truth. I could descend to minuter details, and to many 
inferior examples, in Boston and Massachusetts ; but these may 
suffice, for the present, as specimens or exemplifications of the arts 
that were employed in all the colonies for ten years, i. e. from 1 765 
to 1775, to di\ide the people, and form a party in favour of Great 
Britain. Where is the historian, who can and will travel through 
the United States and investigate all the similar intrigues in each of 
them for the same purpose ? Vet, without this, the real histcMy of 
die United States, and especially of their revolution, never can be 
written. I could crowd sheets of paper with anecdotes and names 
which would smprise you, of conversions in the other states. If 
you insist upon it, I may hereafter give you a few of the most con- 
spicuous names and characters. But I give you notice, that not one 
oTyour friends, the federalists, through the continent, will thank you 
for your curiosity* 
"^ There is another very remarkable source of historical information, 
now totally forgotton. So unanimous were the sentiments, and so 
universal the congenial feelings of the people of Massachusetts, in 
1 764 and 1 765, that almost, if not quite, every town in the province, 
was aroused to instruct their representatives in General Court ; all 
breathing the same spirit ; all decided against submission. These 
instructions were read in the house, and it was proposed and expect- 
ed, that they should be published in volumes. But the expense, and 
espec'iallv the repeal of the stamp-act, pnwented it. I know not 
how well, or how ill, the records and files of our legislature have been 
preserved ; but tliese documents ought now to be found somewhere. 
Still less do I know how the records of towns have been kept or pre- 
served ; but these instructions ought to be in the hands of the Town- 
Clerks. 

There is another lai^ge tract of inquiry to be travelled, in the cor- 
respondence of the committees of the town of Boston, with the other 
towns and states, conmionly called the committees of correspon- 
dence. For reasons too numerous to be stated at present, I never 
belonged to any of these committees, and have never seen one of 
their fetters sent or received. None of them have ever been publish- 
ed, at least I have never seen one. Nevertlieless, I doubt not they 
exist. Where they are I know not, and I never knew. Indeed 1 
never inquh-ed. out in my opinion, the history of the United States 
never can be written, till they are discovered. What an engine ! 
France imitated it. and produced a revolution. England and 
Scotland were upon the point of imitating it, in order to produce 
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^another revolution ; and all Europe was inclined to imitate it, for the 
same revolutionary purpose. 

The history of the world for the last thirty years, is a sufficient 
conunentary upon it. That history ought to convince all mankind, 
that committees of secrect correspondence, are dangerous machines : 
that they are caustics, and incision knives ; to which recourse shoula 
be had but in the last extremities of life — in the last question between 
life and death. 

In this year, 1 765, the congress met at New- York. Their pro- 
ceedings must be stated : but it must also be remembered, that a 
Eart of that body, very important at that time, was hostile to the 
usiness ; and their influence is visible in tlie complexion of the re- 
sults. The assembly, nevertheless, was so promuient a phenome- 
non, as to draw the attention of other nations, as well as this, to the 
question concerning the authority of parliament, and raised the hopes 
of the people to a union of the colonies, to be accomplished and per- 
fected by luture more universal congresses, for their defence, protec- 
tion, and security. I am sir, as ever, 

JOHN ADAMS. 

Qvi/icy, January 5th, J 8 16. 
Dr. Morse, 

The trials of the officer and soldiers who were indicted for the 
slaughter in King-street, were ponding for the greatest part of the 
year 1770, and when they came on, consumed six or seven davs 
each. The discussions and decisions in those cases convinced tne 
people, that they could depend on noprotection against the sovereign- 
ty of Parliament, but Providence and their own arms. Acconlingly 
uiey were found in Boston and all the neighbouring towns, foimmg 
companies for voluntary military exercises. Even Salein, Marble** 
bead, and Newburj- caught the flame, though the county of Es- 
sex, next to Worcester and Hampshire, was the last to abandon the 
ministry and their ^vemors. 

These trials, as important in the history of mankind, as any that 
are recorded in the liistory of jurisprudence, never have been and 
never can be truly, impartially and faithfully, represented to posterity. 
Tlie first was taken down and transmitted to England by a Scottish 
or English stenographer, without any known authority but his own. 
The British government have never permitted it to see the light, and 
probably never will. 

The second trial was taken by the same stenopapher by pcrmissioa 
of the court, and allowed to he published. Ihe court allowed him 
to shew his manuscript to the council. He brought it to me. Upon 
reading it over, I found so much inaccuracy and so manv errors, that 
I scratched out every thing but the legal authorities, andf the testimo- 
nies of the witnesses. Mr. Quincy and Mr. Paine were consul ledj 
sumI the result oi their leliberations appears in the printed trial. Mr. 
Sewallj tibe attomey-geiiAraJ, who ought at tiie hasuxd^of his exist- 
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ence to have conducted those proaecutioiw, disappeared i and Mr* 
Paine and Mr. Samuel Uuincy were substitulra, no body knew 
whether by the court or the altomey^neraK I leave to the masters 
of chess, to make their reflections on this curious arrangement of 
kings, knights and pawns, upon the board. I speculate little on 
these puppet shows and idle games. To the law and the testimony, 
was my only maxim. The law and the testimony prevailed, and 
destroyed as much of my popularity, as Mr. Pitt lost by accepting a 
peerage and a pension* It was instantly propagated, that I liad been 
bribed by an mmiense fee to sell my country. I never uttered a 
word, or suggested a hint alluding to iees, from first to last. A single 
guinea was put into my hand by the Irish infant, for a retaining fee ; 
ten guineas were offered on the first trial, and eight at the second, 
and accepted without looking at them, or uttering a word. These 
nineteen guineas were all the fees I ever received for a whole year of 
distressing anxiety, and for thirteen or fourteen days of the hardest 
labour, in the trials, that I ever went through. Add to all this, the 
taunts, and scoffs, and bitter reproaches of tm whigs ; and the gigdiqg 
and tittering of the tories, which was more provoking than M the 
rest. 

This great event turned the attention of all the colonies to it, and 
the supremacy of Parliament stared all men in the face. If Pariia- 
ment was omnipotent, could enact what statutes they pleased, and 
employ annies and navies, gpvemors, couusellors and judges to in- 
terpret them, and carry them into execution -, of what use could our 
house of representatives be ? And what were our reUgioa, Uberties, 
properties or existence worth ? I recollect no event, which increased 
the horror of Parliamentarj' usurpation so much as this. The iour- 
nals, the pamphlets^ and ttie records of tliis period ought to becollect- 
ed, and exaimned with patient attention. About this period, parties 
in England were as angiy as in America. Wilkes and Junius agi- 
tated king, ministry, parliament and nation. Oppositions pretended 
friendship for America : but no members of either house, of adimnis- 
traticHi or opposition, ever dared to avow the true American piinci- 

file, or to express a doubt of the supreme, unUmited authority of Pftr- 
iament, over all the dominions of the crown. 

Standing annies in time of peace, stationed ui populous cities to 
preserve internal peace, Cato's letters, and the Independent Whie, 
and all the writings of Trenchard and Gordon, Mis. Macauley^s 
history, Burch^s political dis(]uisitions, Clajreuilon's Mstory of the 
civil war, and all the writings relative to the revolutions in England, 
became fashionable reading. 

Hutchinson, whose ambition made him as weak as water, had de- 
clared publicly in council, that he had no authority over the kinff^s 
troops: that tne military force had a separate command, and he 
•ould do nothing without Dalrymple. Good God ! said the public, 
IB this our situation already ? Is a militaiy authority ali-eady erect- 
ed over the civil authmty ? Or indepeadent tf It t Is a Ueuteoaiit- 
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oolonel of a regiment, commander in chief of the commander ia 
chief of the province ? Or even independent upon him I We re- 
member the time when Brigadier Timothy Ru^es, commander in 
chief of Massachusetts troops, was put under the command of a 
British ensign for a whole campaign. Is the whole civil authcmty 
of the province, now to be placed under the command of a lieuten- 
ant-colonel of a British regiment ? To talk or think of liberty or 
privileges, under a miUtary government, is as idle and absurd, as un- 
der an ecclesiastical government. 

How slightly soever historians may have past over this event, the 
blood of the martyrs, right or wrong, proved to be the seeds of the 
amgref^ation. Not the battle 'of Lexington or Bunkers^ Hill : not the 
surrender of Burgoyne or Comwallis, were more important events in 
American history, than the battle of King-street, on the 5th of 
March, 1770. 

The town of Boston instituted an annual oration in commemora- 
tion of this catastrophe, ^^ Upon the danger of standing armies sta- 
tioned in populous cities, in time of peace,^' and among the first ora- 
tors, were such names as Hancock, Warren and Lovel. 

These orations were read, I had almost said, by every body that 
could read, and scarcely ever with dry eyes. They have now been 
continued for forty-five years. Will jrou read tliem all ? They were 
not lon§ continued in their original design : but other gentlemen, with 
other views, had influence enough to obtain a chan^ from ^^ stand- 
ing armies" to '^ feelings which produced the revolution.^' Of these 
ibrty-five orations, I have read as many as I have seen. They have 
varied with all the changes of our politics. They have been made 
the engine of bringing forward to public notice, young gentlemen of 
promising genius, whose connections and sentiments were tolerable 
to the prevailing opinions of the moment. There is j uvcnile ingenu- 
ity in all that 1 have read. There are few men of consequence 
among us, who did not commence their career by an oration on the 
fifth of March. I have read these orations, with a mixture of grief, 
pleasure and pity. Young gentlemen of genius describing scenes 
they never saw, and descantinc on feelings they never felt, — and 
which great pains liad been taken that they never should feel. — 
When will these orations end 7 And when will they cease to be 
monuments of the fluctuations of public opinion, and general feeling 
in Boston, Massachusetts, New-Englano and^ the United States ? 
They are infiiutely more indicative of the feelings of the moment, 
than of the feelings that produced the revolution. 

Remember, Sir, that I am not writing history, or annals. I am 
only stating a few facts, and suggesting a few hints. If I could be 
50 years younger, and had nothing better to do, I would have these 
orations collected &uid printed in volumes ; and then write the histo- 
ry of the last forty-five years in commentaries upon them. 

JOHN ADAM& 

27 
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Quiney, Januarf Itt, 1810. 

Dr. Morse, 
From 1 760 to 1 766, was the purest period of patriotism. From 

1766 to 1776, was the period of comiption. From 1 775 to 1783 was 
the period of war, not a revolutionary war, for the revolution was 
completed in the minds of the people, and ihc union of the coloniesi 
before the war commenced in the skirmishes of Concord and Lex- 
ington, on the 19th of April, 1775. In 1766 commenced the separa- 
tion of parties. The stamp-act was repealed ; universal rejoicings 
had run like wild fire through the continent ; but Chatham's declara- 
tory act of the sovereignty of Parliament hung like a cloud over the 
wliole American continent ; thinking men and discerning eyes saw 
it, and amidst all the popular rejoicings, .dreaded its ominous appear- 
ance. The public opinion thought it a brntumfulmen^ a mere de- 
vice to preserve the nominal dignity of Great Britain, without ^y 
intention of ever bringing it forward into action* When the general 
court met in May, Mr. Otis's services, sacrifices and exertions had 
been so splendid, that the house of representatives, by a spontaneous 
and almost unanimous feeling of gratitude, cliose him their speaks. 
Bernard negatived him. Hutchinson, without whom Bernard wiis 
nothing:, was instantly believed to be the adviser to this declaralioD 
of hostility. The conviction flashed like lightning through the com- 
munity, that the soverei^ty of parliament was not to be relinquishedf 
and that future calamities must be expected. The house of repre- 
sentatives was electrified to such a degree, that when the election of 
eounsellors came npon the carpet, Hutchinson, though lieutenant- 
governor and chief Justice, and all his brother judges of the superior 
Court of judicature, court of assizes, and general gaol delivery, were 
turned out of the counsel, and a generallooking for fiiture troubles 
took place. It was now seen that every man who espoused the 
(sause of his c<)untry, must prepare himself for the fate of a maityrr, xir 
confessor; and that every man, of any consequence, who would be- 
tray his country, might expect lucrative, as well as honourable re- 
wards. Honourable, I mean, in the common sense of the word in 
the world. It was not long, before these apprehensions were con- 
firmed. A bill was brought into parliament, imposing taxes on 
glass, tea, paper, colours, &c. imported into the colonies. 

The great Chatham was destined to 



'' Close his long f^lories with a sigh to find 
*^ The unwilling gratitude of base mankind.** 



Although his name still carried great power ; the mortification arising 
from the loss of so much of his popularity, by his acceptance of a 
peerage and a pension : the unbounded liecentiousness of the press 
ID abusing him for it ; and perhaps above all, the embarrassments 
he had found in forming a ministry among the factions of Rocking- 
ham, and Bedford, and Bute, when his brother^ Lord Temple, am 
'6ven the Duke of Portland, deserted him \ aggravated the natural 
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mnd habitual infirmity of his constitution, and rendered him incapa- 
ble of that activity in business, and that fire, which inspired every 
body with his own enthusiasm, and which had been so conspicuous iu 
aUparts of his former life. 

This new act of tyrannical taxation, rekindled all the fires of oppo- 
sition and resistance, on this side the water. The associations against 
its execution were universal through all the colonies, and ought to 
be stated and related in detail ; because they illustrate the pro- 
gress of tiie revolution in the minds of the people against the authori- 
Wof parliament, towards a union of the colonies, and total indepen- 
aenceon the one hand ; and the progress of corruption and seduction 
OD the other. Another innovation was contrived, and a board of 
commissioners of the customs erected ; but the remonstrances and 
associations against the execution of the acts were so formidable^ 
that the ministry thought it necessary to send a fleet and army to 
protect Temple, Hallowell, Faxton, Birch and Robertson, and 
their adherents and followers. In 1 768 there appeared a general 
disposition to oppose their landing, by force. But many gentlemen 
apprehending confusion from unconcerted resistance, took measures, 
fMT inviting a convention of tlie province. The circumstances of 
this year ought to be distinctly developed, and the result of the con* 
vention stat^. The fleet was drawn up to fire upon the town, and 
protect the landing of those illustrious personages, tne commissioners, 
and their drunken secretary, and their defenders, tlie troops, which 
were given out to be four tHousand men, tliough probably they were 
not half the number. These poor creatures, tlie soldiers, were in a 
fcriorn condition. No barracks, no shelter, hungry and iiold. The 
inhabitants shut their doors, and would admit panthers and serpentsi 
18 soon. The address of their officers upon tliis dangerous crisis, I 
shall never forget. They became suppliants, and appealed to hu- 
manity. Had the door of a citizen been broken to let m the soldiers, 
luch was the inflammation of spirits, that they would all have been 
made prisoners before morning. But the oflicers liad too much 
sense. They put themselves and their men upon the compassion- 
ate list. " The poor soldiers were innocent ; they knew not why 
they were sent here. Can you see your fellow creatures perish ia 
your streets, for want of dielter." Humanity prevailed. The troopB 
were paraded on the common ; one regiment appeared every day m 
Brattle-square, with their left flank before the firont of the white 
house, where I then lived. Every morning I saw from my front 
windows Major Small, exercising his battalion or his regiment, anci 
iidinired his patient, persevering assiduity no less than the regularity 
of his men. What were my reflections and' feelings at these sights ! 
^oor puppets ! You know nothing of the invisible hand which ' 
dances you upon its wires ! no more than the cogs and wheels o[ 
a clock, of the weights that move tliem, orthe nand which they 
point to. The men who understand the machinery, and are the first 
4|irip|;s of its movemeats, koovf op mor« of what tbtty are doing. 
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than you do. They are heaping up vengeance against the day of 
vengeance, against you, against themselves, and against unnum- 
hered thousaiKk of others, as innocent as you. Major Small and I 
passed each other every day, but never spoke. Twenty yeais af- 
terwards, we passed each other at public places of amusements ia 
London, as DkIo and ^neas passed each other in the shades, but 
neveV spoke. The troops lived in Boston for a few months more 
than a year, as the aUiea forces now reside in France, the blood of 
the inhabitants boiling with indignation, and tlie continent sympa- 
thizing with them. Wrangles and quarrels frequently occurred be- 
tween the citizens and the soldiers -, exasperation increased on both 
sides, till it broke out in the melancholy catastrophe of the 8th of 
March, 1770. Now appeared the spirit of freemen. Multitudes 
from Boston, and the neighbouring towns, assembled spontaneously 
the next day, and from day to day. Strong guards were placed in 
the State-house, and every man appeared to ue ready at the toll of a 
bell, or the sound of a gun, to turn out with his arms. The assembly 
applied to the governor and council ; Mr. Hutchinson was lieuten- 
ant-governor sum commander in chief. — Collard Dalrymple was sait 
for* Samuel Adams appeared in his true character. His caution, 
his discretion, his ingenuity, his sagacity, his self command, his pres- 
ence of mind, and ms intreindity, commanded the admiration and 
loud applauses of both parties. The troops were ordered to the cas- 
tle, and Lxird North called them from this time, " Samuel Adams' 
two r^^ents/' JOHN ADAMS. 

Qtiiitey, January SO, 1816. 
Dear Sir, 

In the order of time, I have passed over a tragical event, which 
excited much interest, and contributed largely to render the sove- 
reignty of Parliament odious, detestable, and horrible to the people ; 
and I can conscientiously add, accelerated the catastrophe of the 
fifth of March, 1770. 

In 1769, a little before the recal of Governor Bernard, the British 
frigate. The Rose^ sent a lieutenant, a midshipman, and a press-gang 
of sailors, on board a sliip of Mr. Hooper, of Marblehead, thso re- 
turning from Bilboa, upon the recruitmg service. The lieutenant 
demanded of the captain a sight of Iiis crew. The crew were csdleiL 
^* Are liereaU V^ No answer. ^' Search the ship,^^ said tlie impe- 
rious lieutenant. Away flew the midshipman, and his gang of loyal 
sailors, through every part of the ship, to search for hidden seamen. 
At lasf the ciy was heard, '^ here tney are.'^ Four sailors had hid 
themselves in the fore-peak of the ship, the place most Ukely to be 
overlooked in a search. The fore-peak was immediately invaded 
li}^ the lieutenant, the midshipman, and the whole press-gang, armed 
with swords and pistols. Michael Corbett and Lieutenant Panton 
aqped the cause ; but neither being convinced, resort wbls had to the 
ratio ultima, and an amiable youtli was laid dead at the feet of Mi- 
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chael C<Nrbett A boat was sent to the Rose, and a strong rein- 
forcement to the press-gang, who soon broke down all before them, 
seized the four sailors, one of whom was bleeding, with an arm brok* 
en by a pistol-ball, shot by the midshipman, at random, among the 
four, in the first assault upon the fore-peak. 

A special Court of Admiralty was summoned, according to act of 
Parliament, to try these four sailors for piracy and murder on the 
high seas, in killing Lieutenant Panton ; when in law, truth, and 
conscience, the commander of the Rose frigate ou^ht to have been 
prosecuted for piracy and murder on the high seas, in illegally sending 
a press-gang to enslave freemen, and compelling them, in self-de- 
fence, to destroy their invader and intended destroyer ; or, in the 
better language of the boatswain of the Rose frigate, *' to deprive 
honest men of their liberty." 

The constitution of this court ought to be stated by an historian. 
It consisted of the governors of Massachusetts, Bernard, and New- 
Hampshire, Wentworth ; Judge of Admiralty, Auclimuty 5 Com- 
mander of the Navy, Commodore Hood; and Counsellors from 
several colonies, to the number of fifteen. Whether Hutchinson 
sat as Lieutenant-Grovemor or as Chief Justice, I know not. When 
the court opened, the counsel of the poor prisoners presented pleas 
to the jurisdiction of the court, and if that should be overrulea, re- 

! nesting and demanding that ajury should be summoned, to try the 
lets, according to the course of the common law. 
What has become of the records of this court ; whether they 
have been sent to Halifax, or to London ; whether they remain in 




(des and reasoninp on which they were founded, and each ot thera 
signed by one of tne four prisoners, or by his counsel. These plead- 
ings, contemptible as they may appear, at this day, cost the counsel 
many days of painful research, and the mere composition, and 
draught of them, cost more than one sleepless night, in the hand- 
writing. 

When the prisoners were arraigned, they presented these four 
pleas to the court ; and their counsel appeared, to support them^ 
m\h his arguments and books of authority, against Mr. Sewall him- 
self, and the other counsel for the crown. But the counsel, ob 
neither side, were permitted to say a word. Hutchinson started 
up, and with a countenance, which remains deeply engraven on my 
retina to this hour, expressive of the designs ana passions, the fears 
and apprehensions, that agitated and tormented his soul, moved that 
the court should adjourn to the Council Chainl)er. No oppoation ! 
No reason pro or con — ^tli^ countenances of the innocents, and the 
Koiple, on tne bench, indicating some surprize -, but the knowing ones 
ttaaifi»tin|g a knowledge, or at least a pleasing conjecture m the 
tMivt. The priaooera were remanded ; parties, witnmes, counsei. 
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audience, dismissed ; and the court adjourned to the Council Cham- 
ber, wliere (hey remained in secret conclave till late in the evening. 
When they arose, it Mras siven out, jsmd propagated throu^ the 
town, that they had decided in favour of the pleas, and that jurore 
were to be summoned the next morning, to try the prisoners. 

Whether this rumour had any foundation in truth, or whether it 
was invented, and circulated, to soften the keen asperity of the public 
feeling, I know not ; but this is certain, the court met again eariy 
next morning, in secret conclave, in the Cf)unril Chamber ; and 
then it was believed, by many, conjectured by more, and reported 
generally, that Hutchinson, and iiis confidential few, had been 
alarmed at the decision of the preceding evening, and had contrived 
a secret meeting, in the monung, to reconsider the vote. Whethejr 
there was any truth in these whispers, rumours, and munnurs, I 
know not ; but one thin^ is certain, that when the court opened in 
form, the four pleas, without permitting one word to be said for 
them, or against them- by the counsel, on either side, were pro- 
nounced by the president. Bernard, to be overruled. 

The prisoners were njw at the bar, and the trial conmienced. 
The witnesses, on both sides, examined, and cross-examined. AU 
agreed, in eveiy fact and circumstance. No contradictory testi- 
mony. British sailors, and American sailors, all agreed. Wlnl 
morality, and what religion. Dr. Morse, in these sons of Neptune ! 
Oh ! for Uie honour of human natui*e, that I could say the same of 
the court ! 

When the examination was ended, and taken doivn by the cleik, 
and the counsel, in writing, the argument of counsel was expected. 
The counsel, for the prisoners, had taken great pains to search, and 
research, through every law, human and divine, the doctrine of hom- 
icide, in all its divisions, distinctions, and Umitations. As this wai 
said to be a civil law court, he had ransacked ever}' writer, on the 
civil law, that the town of Boston possessed ; he had examined eveiv 
authority, in the laws of England, upon the subject ; and, superad- 
ded to all, he had brought forward that volume of the British statutei 
at large, which contained the " act of Parliament^ which expresflg 
prohibited the impressment of seamen in America.^^ All these books 
were piled up, on the table, before him, in the sight of the court, when 
the counsel arose, in the ordinary course of proceedings, to aigueth» 
cause of his clicate, the poor prisoners at the bar. After addressing 
the court, in the usual style of respect, he begged their attention tm 
the authoritieB in law, and to the testimonies, which he should appljv 
to shew that the action of the prisoners, in killing Lieutenant ran- 
ton, could amount to nothing more tiianjustifiabk homicide^ in neces* 
9ain8el/<l^ence. 

The words, ^' justifiable homicide,^' were scarcely out of his mouth, 
before HutcUnson started up, in very indecorous naste, and moved 
that the prisoners be remanded, and the court adjourned to the Coun* 
dl CfaawMr. The prisoMis, thserewdsd audisyys^ the bsiTi tbm 
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Munsel, were all thunder-struck. But what were prisoners, audi- 
ence, bar, or counsel, against '* sic volo, sic jubeo, stet pro ratione vol* 
untas ?'' The c^urt was adjourned to the Council Chamber, and 
there enclosed, like a conclave of cardinals, in secret intrigues, for 
the rest of the day. 

When the court opened, the next day, and the prisoners ordered 
to tile bar, all the world expected that the trial would commence, 
and the argument, on the law, and the evidence, proceed. But, after 
a solemn pause, and tdtal silenre, Governor Bernard, the president 
of the court, arose, and, with a countenance so solemn, and so gloomy, 
as made the audience shudder, as if a sentence of death was com- 
ing; addressed himself to the prisoners, by name, and pronounced, — 
*' The court have considered the evidence, in support of the libel 
against you, and are unanimously of opinion, that it amounts only to 
justifiable homicide. You are accordingly acquitted, and dischai^ged 
from vour imprisonment." Not another word was said, except by 
Mr. Aurhmuty, the Judge of Admiralty, who cried out, " the court 
b unanimous in this opinion." 

I will leave to poets, and writers of romance, to describe the jo^ 
that glowed in every hoart. and lighted every countenance at this 
denouement of the tragedy. One circumstance is too characteristic 
to be omitted. The counsel for the prisoners.* descending from the 
chamber, where the couit sat, to the lower floor of the court-housci 
was met, at the bottom of the stairs, by the boatswain of the Rose. 
* Sir," said he, ** we are all greatly obliged to you for your noble 
conduct, in defence of these brave fellows ; yet, sir, this is the em- 
plojnmcnt in which I have been almost constantly.engaged for twen- 
ty years, fighting with honest men, to deprive them of their liberty ; 
1 ajways trought I ought to be hanged for it ; and now I know it." 

This trial. Dr. Morse, is a mystery, never yet explained — a laby- 
Tioth, without a clue ! — an enigma that never can be unriddlm ! 
Though all hypothesis must oe unavailing, in investigating thb* 
phenomenon, so strange, so unprecedented in the history of jurispru- 
dence-^! must be permitted to suggest a few hints for your consider- 
ation and inquiry. 

1 St. Where can you find a secret Court of Judicature ? In Coiuts 
Martial ? In the Inquisition ? or in the Lion^s Mouth at Venice ? 
The Star-Chamber, and the High Comnussion Court, in England; 
even Jef&ies' Courts were open, and public. 

2d. Here were the Govenior, the Lieutenant-Governor, the Chief 
Justice, the Judge of Admiralty of Massachusetts, the Governor and 
Counsellors from New- Hampshire, Counsellors from Rhode- Island, 
and the Commander in Chief of the Royal Navy, Commodore Hood| 
now, if alive, Lord Bridport, scidking and hiding, in total silence^ 
from open court to secret council-chamber, like Indians, fighting 
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behind bushes, and running, in the dark, from one bush to another, 
to avoid detection. 

3d. Upon what law, upon what principle, were the prisoners ac- 
r{uitled of piracy and murder ? Nobody knew ; nobody could con- 
jecture. Every honest soul was delighted with the decision •, but 
none knew, or could surmise, upon what grounds it was made. 

4th. Was the decision according to the law of nature, the law of 
nations, the civil law. the common law, or the statute law ? No 
man could answer any of these questions. • All was darkness, mys- 
tery, uncertainty, and confusion. The honest lawyers said, " Misera 
servitus est ubi jus esi vagu7n ant iiicognitumy 

5th. There was an act of Parliament, expressly forbidding im- 
pressments in America, then lying on the table before the judges, 
produced by tlie counsel for the prisoners, and ready to be read at a 
moment's warning, which would have justified the derision of the 
court to the king, tlie English nation, and tlie American public, 
without any other authority, or argument. Whv did not the 
court permit this statute to be i-ead. or mentioned \ AVhy did they 
not produce it, and i-ead it themselves, if the counsel had, through 
ignorance or forgetfulness, omitted it. 

6th. Can it be crcdible. that this court, and all the counsel for the 
crown, and all the naval and custom-house officers, were ignorant of 
the statute ? However incredible it may appear, I have always 
believed, and still believe, that not one of tnem all had the least 
knowledge, or suspicion, that such an act existed. There was, at 
that time, but one copy of the statutes at large, in MassachusettSi 
and that set had been imported by the counsel for the prisoners. 

7. Was the sentence of the court founded on the principle of the 
universal illegality of impressment / I sincerely b(»lieve it was ; and, 
moreover, that not one judge, upon that bench, would have dared to 
give an opinion of its legality- The oracular and e(]uivo(?al dictum 
of Lord Chatham had not then been pronounced, nor the opinion of 
the first Pitt, as ignorant as it was dogmatical, that it was a common 
law prerogative of the crown. 

Candour obliges me to acknowledge that Mr. Sewall conducted 
this prosecution like a judicious lawyer, and polite gentleman ; but 
Hutchinson appeared hurried between his teiTor of the crown, and its 
Mtlic^rs, on one Iiand, and his dread of unpopularity on the other- 
No trial had ever interested the community so much before ; ex- 
cited so much curiosity and compassion, or so many apprehensions 
of the fatal consequences of the supremacy of parliamentary jurisdic- 
tion, or the intrigues of parliamentary courts. No trial had drawn 
together such crowds of auditors from day to day. They were as 
numerous as tlK>se in the next year, at the trials of Preston and the 
soldiers. 

Nevertheless, everj- thing relative to this great event, must rernaiu 
mysterious. The wHole transaction seems totally forgotten. None 
«f our historians appear to have ever heard of it. Mre. Warren has 
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liotrefnemberedit ; and Dr. Gordon has taken no notice of it ; yet 
Dr. Gordon has minutely related the action of '^ Mr. Richardson," in 
shooting young Sneider, and its effects. ^^M r. Richardson,'' and his 
exploit, were thought worthy to be recorded, while Panton and 
Corbett were to be forgotten ! And who was Riclmrdson ? If there 
was even a colour of justice in the public opinion, he was the most 
abandoned wretch in America. Aciultery, nicest, perjury, were re- 
puted to be his ordinary crimes. His life would exhibit an atrocious 
volume. This man was selected, by the Boaid of Commissioners, 
for a custom-house officer. His nanw was sufficient to raise a mob ; 
and I had almost said, to the honour of the mob, '^\Ir. Richanlson," 
and the innocent victim, Sneider, ought to have been remembered ; 
but Pftnton and Corbett ought not to have been forgotten. Preston 
and his soldiers, ought to have been forgotten sooner. 

JOHN ADAMS. 

QutVury, February 13, 18 ff. 
Mr. Niles, 

The American Revolution was not a common event. Its cflfects 
and consequences have already been awful over a great part of tlie 
globe. And when and where are tliey to cease ? 

But what do we me^in hy the American Revolution ? Do we 
mean the American War ? The revolution was eifected, before the 
war commenced. The revolution was in the minds and hearts of 
the people. A change in their religious sentiments, of their duties 
and obligations. Wnile the king, and all in authority under him, 
were believed to covem in justice and mercy, according to the laws 
and constitution derived to them from the God of nature, and trans- 
mitted to them by their ancestors — they thought themselves bound 
to pray for the king, and queen, and all the royal family, and all in 
autiionty, under tbem, as ministers ordained of God for their good. 
But when they saw those powers renouncing all the principles of au- 
thority, and bent upon the destniction of all the securities of their 
fives, liberties and properties, they tliought it their duty to pray for 
the Continental Congress, and all the thirteen state congresses, &c. 

There ny|^t be, and there were others, wlio thought less about 
neligion anTconscienc^, but had certain tiabitual sentiments of alle- 
^nce and loyalty derived from their educatbn; but believing alle- 
j^liance and protection to be reciprocal, when protection was witii- 
irawQ, they thought allegiance was dissolved. 

Another alteration was common to all. The people of America 
lad been educated in an habitual aflft-ction for England, as their 
rnother country ; and while they thought her a kind and tender par- 
ent, (erroneously enough, however, for slie never was such a motlmv) 
rn affection could be more sincere. But when they found her a 
c:ruel beldam, willing like lady Macbeth, to '*' dash tlieir brains out," 
it is DO wonder if tlicir filial anectionsceaaed.and were ciianged into 
indignation and liorror- 
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This radical change in theprincipies, opinions^ sentimenUand affec'x 
(ions of the people^ was the real American Retdution. 

By what means, this great and important alteration in the reli- 
gious, moral, political and social character of the people of thirteen 
colonies, all cTistinct, unconnected and independent of each other, 
Was begun, pursued and accomplished, it is surely interesting ta hu- 
manity to investigate, and perpetuate to posterity. 

To this end it is greatly to be desired that youn^ gentlemen of let 
ters, in all the states, especially in the thirteen origmal states, would 
undertake the laborious, but certainly interesting and amusing task, 
of searching and collecting all the records, pamphlets, newspapers, 
and even hand-bills, which in any way contributed to chanee the 
temi)er and views of the people j and compose them into an indepen- 
dent nation. 

The colonies had grown up under constitutions of government so 
different, there was so great a variety of religions, they were coav 
posed of so many different nations, tlieir customs, manners and hab- 
its had so little resemblance, and their intercourse had been so rare, 
and their knowledge of each other so imperfect, that to unite them 
m the same principles in theory, and the same system of action, was 
certainly a very difficult enterprise. The complete accomplishment 
of it, in so short a time and by such simple means, was, perhapSia 
singular example in the history of mankind. — Thirteen clocks weit 
made to strike together ; a perfection of mechanism which no aitisi 
had ever before dfected. 

In this research, the f2;lorioroles of individual gentlemen, and of 
tseparate states, is of little consecfuence. The means and the 
MEASURES are the proper objects of investigation. These may be of 
use to posterity, not only in this nation, but in South America, and 
all other countries. They may teach mankind that revolutions are 
no trifles ; that the^ ought never to be undertaken rashly ; nor with- 
out deliberate consideration and sober reflection ; nor mthout a solid, 
immutable, eternal foundation of justice and humanity ; nor without 
a people possessed of intelligence, fortitude and integrity su^ient to 
carry them with steadiness, patience, and perseverance, through all 
the vicissitudes of fortune, the fiery trials and melandttly disasters 
they may have to encounter. ^ 

The town of Boston early instituted an annual oration on the 
fourth of July, in commemorati<m of the principles and feetingjE^ 
which contributed to produce the revolution. Many of those ora- 
tk»s 1 have heard, and all that I could obtain 1 have read. Much 
in^nuity and eloquence am)ears Upon ever>' subject, except those 

Snnciples and feeimgs. That of my honest and amiable neighbour. 
osiah Quincy, appeared to me tlie most directly to the purpose of 
the institution. Those principles and feelings ought to be traced 
back for two hundred years, and sought in the history of the counti>- 
from the first plantations in America. Nor should the principles 
and feelings of the English and Scotch towscrds the ooloniesy thmu^ 
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that whfoie period ever be for^tten. The perpetual discordance be- 
tween British principles and feelings, and ol those of America, the 
next year after the suppression of the French power in America, 
oame to a crisis, and produced an explosion. 

It was not until after the annihilation of the French dominion in 
America, that any British ministry had dared to gratify their own 
wishes, and the desire of the nation, by projecting a formal plan for 
raising a national revenue from America, bjr parliamentary taxa- 
tion. The first ^at manifestation of this design, was by the order 
to carry into stnct execution those acts of parliament, which were 
well known by tlie appellation of the acts of trade^ which had lain a 
dead letter, unexecuted for half a century, and some of them, I be- 
lieve, ibr nearly a whole one. 

This produced, in 1760 and 1761, an awakening and a revival 
of Aroencan principles and feelings, with an enthusiasm which went 
on increasing, till in 1 775 it burst out in open violence, hostility and 
fury. 

The characters, the most conspicuous, the most ardent and influ- 
ential in this revival, from 1 760 to 1 766, were — ^(irst and foremost, 
before all and above all, James Otis ; next to him was Oxenbridoe 
Thatcher; next to him, Samuel Adams ; next to him, John Han- 
cock ; then Dr. Mayhew, then Dr. Cooper and his broUier. Of Mr. 
Hancock^s life, character, generous nature, great and disinterested 
sacrifices, and important services, if I had forces, I should he glad to 
write a volume. But this 1 hope will be done by some younger and 
abler hand. Mr. Thatcher, because his name and merits are less 
known, must not be wholly omitted. This gentleman was an emi- 
nent barrister at law, in as large practice as any one in Boston.--- 
There was not a citizen of that town more universally belpved for his 
learning, ingenuity, every domestic and social virtue, and conscien- 
tious conduct in every relation of life. His patriotism was as ardent, 
as his progenitors had been ancient and illustrious in this country. 
Hutchinson often said, ^^ Thatcher was not horn a Plebeian, but lie 
was determined to die one." In May 1 763, J believe he was cliosen 
by the town of Boston one of their representatives in the legislature, 
a colleague with Mr. Otis, who had been a member from May 1761 , 
and he continued to be re-elected annually till liis deatli in 1765, 
when Mr. Samuel Adams was elected to fill his place, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Otis, then attending the congress at Nc\y-York. — 
Thatcher had long been jealous of the unboun(k*il ambition of Mr. 
Hutchinson, but when he found him not content with tlie ofllice of ^^^ 
lieutentant-govemor, the command of the castle and its eiiKJuments, ^!^, 
of jud^ of probate for the county of Suirolk, a seat in his majesty's ^■ 
coimcilin tne legislatunv, his brother-in-law s<?crctar>' of state by the 
king's commission ; a brother of that secretary of stato, a judge of tlie 
supreme court and a member of council, now in 17G0 and 1 761, so- 
liciting and accepting the office of chief juslicr of the su|M»rior court 
of judicature, he concluded, as Mr. Otis did, and as every other en- 
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lightened friend of his countiy did, that he sou^t tliat ofiice with the 
determined purpose of determining all causes m favour of the minis-' 
try at St« James' and their servile parliament. 

His indignation against him henceforward, to 1765, when he died, 
knew no bounds but truth. 1 speak from personal knowledge. Fort 
from 1758, to 1765, 1 attended every superior and inferior court in 
Boston, and recollect not one in which he did not invite me home to 
spend evenings with him, when he made me converse with him as 
well as I could, on all subjects of religion, morals, law, politics, his- 
tory, philosophy 9 belles-lettres, theology, mytliology, cosmogony, 
metaptiysics, — Lock, Clark, Leibnits, Bolinbroke, Berkley, — the 
pre-established harmony of the universe, the nature of matter and of 
spirit, and the eternal establishment of coincidences between their 
Gyrations, fate, foreknowledge absolute — and we reasoned on such 
unfattxHnable subjects as high as Mihon's gentry in pandemonium; 
and we understood them as well as they did, and no better. To such 
mighty mysteries he added the news of the day, and the tittle tattle of 
the town. But his favoiuite subject was politics, and the impend* 
ing threatening system of parliamentary taxation, and univmal gov- 
eniment over the colonies. On this subject he was so anxious and 
agitated, that I liave no doubt it occasioned his premature death. — 
From the time when he aig^ed the question of writs of assistance, 
to his death, he considered the king, ministry, parliament and nation 
of Great Britain, as determined to new-model the colonies fiom the 
foundation ; to amnd all their charters ; to constitute them ail royal 
governments ; to raise a revenue in America by parliamentary tax- 
ation ; to apply that revenue to pay the salaries oi' governors, judges, 
and all other crown officers ; andi, after all this, to raise as large i 
revenue as thev pleased, to be applied to national purposes at the 
exchequer in f^ngland ; and further to establish bishops, and the 
whole system of the Church of Ena;land, tythes and all, throughout 
all British America. This system, he said, if it was suffered to pre- 
vail, would extinguish the flame of liberty all over the world; thai 
America would be employed as an engine to batter down all the 
miserable remains o^iberty in Great Britain and Ireland, where only, 
any semblance of it was left in the world. To this system he con- 
sidered Ffiitchinson, the Olivei-s, and all tlieir connections— depend- 
ants — adherents — shoelickers — and entirely devoted. He ass^ied 
that they were all engaged with all the crown officers in America, 
and the understi-appers of the muiistry in England, in a deep ami 
treasonable conspiracy to l>ctray the liberties of their country, for 
their own private, personal and family aggrandisement. HisPralip- 
picks against the unprincipled ambition and avarice of all of them, 
out esperially of Hutchinson, were unbridled ; not only in private, 
confidential conversations, but in all companies and on all occasions. 
He gave Hutchinson the sobriquet of '• Smnma Potestatis." and 
rarely mentioned him but by tlie name of " Summa." His liberties 
of speedi were no secrets to his enemies. I have sometimes won- 
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dered that they did not Ihrow him over tlie bar, as tliey ilid soon 
afterwards Major Hawlev* For they hated hiin worse than they 
did James Otis, or Samuel Adams, and tliey feared him more, — l)e- 
cause they had no revenge for a fisither's dissippointment of a seat on 
the supenor bench to impute to him, as they did to Otis ; and Thatch- 
cr^s character through life had been so modest, decent, unassuming 
— ^his morals so pure, and his religion so venerated, that they dai-ed 
not attack him. In his office were educated to the bar, two emi* 
lient characters, the late Judge Lowell, and Josiah Quincy, aptly 
called the Boston Cicero. Mr. Thatcher's frame was slender^ his 
constitution delicate : whether his physicians overstrained his ves* 
sels with mercury, when he had the small poK by inoculation at the 
castle, or whether he was overplved by public anxieties and exer- 
tions, the small pox left him in a decline from which he never recov- 
ered. Not long before his death, he sent for me to commit to my 
care some of his business at the bcur. I asked him whether he had 
seen the Virginia resolves ? ^^ Oh yes — ^they are men ! they are no- 
ble spirits ! it kills me to think ol the letnargy and stupidity that 
prevails here. I long to be out* I will ^ out. I will go out. I 
will go into court, and make a speech which shall be reaS a%r my 
death, as my dying testimony against this infernal tyranny whicn 
they are bringing upon us." Seeing the violent agitation into which 
it threw him, I changed the subject as soon as po6able,and retired- 
He had been confin^ for some^me. Had he been abroad among 
the people, he would not have complained so pathetically of the 
'^ lethargy and stupidity that prevailea,'' for town and country were 
all alive ; and in August became active enough, and some of the 
people proceeded to urwanrantable excesses, which were more la- 
mented by the patriots than by their enemies. Mr. Thatcher soon 
died, deeply lamented by all the friends of their country. 

Another gentleman who had great influence in the commence- 
ment of the revolution, was Doctor Jonatlian Mayhew, a descend- 
ant of the ancient governor of Martha's Vineyard, l^his divine had 
raised a great reputation both in Europe and America, by the publi- 
cation of a volume of seven sermons, in the reign of king George the 
second, 1749, and by many other writings, particularly a sermon in 
1750, on the thirtieth of January, on the subject of passive obedience, 
and non-resistance ; in which the saintship and martyrd(?m of kin:; 
Charles the first are considered seasoned with wit jmiffatiiy?. supe- 
rior to any in Swift or Fmnklin. It was read by evB^body ; cele- 
brated by friends, and abused by enemies. Diittng ilie reigns of 
King George the first, and King GecHge the second ; tlio reigns of the 
Stuarts, the two Jameses, and the two Charleses, were in general 
disgrace in England. In America they had always boon Jicld in 
abhorrence. The persecutions and cruelties siifferecl by their ances- 
tors under tliose reigns, had been tmiismitted b^ history and tradi- 
tion ; and Mayhew seemed to be raised up to revive all their aiiiniosi- 
ties against tyranny in church and state, and at the same time to 
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destroy tlieir bigotry, fanaticism and inconsistency. Dayid Hume's 
plausible, elegant, fieiscinating and fallacious apology, in which he 
varnished over the crimes of the Stuarts, had not then appeared. 
To draw the character of Mayhew, would be to transcribe a dozen 
volumes. This transcendant genius, threw all the weight of his great 
fame into the scale of his country, in 1761, ai\d maintained it there 
with zeal and ardor, till his death, in 1 766. In 1 763 appeared the 
controvert between him and Mr. Apthorp, Mr. Caner, Dr. John- 
son and Archbishop Seeker, on the charter and conduct of the 
society for propagatu^ the gospel in foreign parts. To form a judg- 
ment of this debate, 1 be^ leave to refer to a review of the whole, 
printed at the time, and written by Samuel Adams ; though by some, 
very abfiurdly and erroneously, ascribed to Mr. Apthorp. If I am 
not mistaken, it will be found a model of candor, sagacity, impar- 
tiality, and close, correct reasoning. 

If any gentleman supposes this controversy to be nothing to the 
present purpose, lie is grossly mistaken. It spread an universal 
alarm against the authonty ol parliament. It excited a general and 
just apprehension that bisliops and diocesses and churches, and 

Ericsts and tythcs, were to be imposed on us by parliament. It was 
nown, that neitlier king, norministry, nor archbishops, could appoint 
bishops in America, without an act of parliament ; and if parliaiiieDt 
coold tax us, they could establish the Church of England, with aU its 
creeds, articles, tests, ceremonies and tythes, and prohibit all other 
churches, as conventicles and schism shops. 

Nor must Mr. Gushing be forgotten. — ^His good sense and fioond 
judgmenti the urbanity of his manners, his universal good character, 
iiis numerous friends aiid connections, and his continual intercourse 
with all sorts of people, added to his constant attachment to the 
liberties of his country, gave him a great and salutary inlSuence finom 
the beginning, in 1760. 

Let me recommend tliese hints to the consideration of Mr. Wirt, 
whose life of Mr. Henry I have read with great delight I think, 
that after mature investigation, he will be convinced ttutt Mr. Henry 
did not '' give the first impulse to the ball of independence,'' and that 
Otis, Thatcher, Samuel Adams, Mayhew, Hancock, Gushing, and 
thousands of otliers, were labouring for several vears at the whoel, 
before the name of Henry was heara beyond the limits of Virginia. 

1 f you p^^yiiis, I will endeavour to send you something concern- 
ing SamueF^ims, who was destined to a longer career, and to act 
a more conspibuous, and, perhaps, a ukh^ important part, than any 
other man. ' But his life would require a volume. If you decline 
printing this letter, 1 pray you to return it as soon as possible to. 

Sir,, your humbh^ sonant, 

JOHN ADAMS. 
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LETTER FROM MR. ADAMS TO JUDGE TUDOR. 

Quincy^ March t9, 1818. 
Dear Sir, 

Wlienever you shall find a painter, male or female, I pray you to 
surest a scene and subject. 

The scene is tlie Council Clianiber of the old To^vn-House, in 
Boston. The date is the month of February, 1761, nine years before 
you came to me in Cole-Lane. As this is five years before you 
entered college, you must have been in the second form of Master 
LovelPs school. 

That Council Chamber wa3 as respectable an apartment, and 
more so too, in proportion, than the House of Lords or House of 
Commons in Great Britain, or that in Philadelphia, in wliich the 
Declaration of Independence was signed, in 1776. 

In this chamber, near the fire, were seated five Judges, with Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Hutchinson at their head, as Chief Justice ; all in 
their new fresh robes of scarlet English cloth, in their broad bands, 
and immense judicial wigs. In this chamber was seated, at a long 
table, all the Barristers of Boston, and its n^hbouring county of 
Middlesex, in their gowns, bands, and tye-wigs. They we^gp not 
seated on ivory chairs ; but their dress was more solemn and more 
pompous than that of the Roman Senate, when the Gauls broke ia 
upon them* In a comer of the room must be placed Wit, Sense, 
Ima^nation, Genius, Pathos, Reason, Prudence, E^loquence, Learn- 
ing, Science, and immense Reading, hung by the shoulders on two 
crutches, covered with a cloth great coat, in tne person of Mr. Pratt, 
who had been solicited on botn sides, but woula enga&e on neither, 
bduig about to leave Boston forever, as Chief Justice ctNew-Yoric. 
Two portraits, at more than full length, of KingCharles IT. and King 
James 11. in splendid golden frames, were hung up in the most conspic- 
uous side of the apartment. If my youn^ eyes or old mrmoiy have 
not deceived me, these were the finest pictures I have seen. The 
colours of their long floviing rol>es, and their royal ermines were the 
most glowing, the figures the most noble and graceful, the features 
the most distinct and chamcteristic : far superior to those of tlie 
King and Queen of France, in the Senate Chamber of Congress. 1 
believe they were Vandyke's. Sure I am there was no painter in 
Endand capable of them at that time. They had been .*nl over 
without frames, in Governor PownalPs tune. But as he was no 
admirer of Charleses or Jameses, they were stowed away in a garret, 
among rubbish, till Governor Bernard came, had tliem cleaned, 
superbly fmmed, and placed in Coimcil for the admiration and imi- 
tation of all men, no doubt with the concurrence of Hutchinson and 
all the Junto ; for there has ahvavs l)een a Junto. One circum- 
stance more. Samuel Quincy an j John Adairus had been admitted 
Barristers at that term. Jonn was the youngest. . . He should bv: 
painted) looking like a short, thick, fat Archbisnop of Canterburx t 
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:'>eate(l at the table, with a pen in his hand, lost in admiration, now 
and then minutinis; those acspicable notes which you know tliat 
*####*** •««««««« gjQJp f^^ i^y ^cskj and printed in the Massa- 
chusetts Spy. with two or three bombastic expressions interpolated 
by himselt ; and which your pupil, Judge Minot, has printed in his 
hlstofy. 

You have now the stage and the sceneiy ; next follows a narra- 
tion of the sub)cct« I rather think that we lawyers ought to call it, a 
brief of the cause. 

When the British ministry received from Genera! Amherst his 
despatches* announcing his conquest of Montreal, and the conse* 
c|ucnt annihilation of the French government and power in America, 
in 1 759, they immediately conceived the design, and took the resolu- 
tion of conquering the Einglish colonies, and subjecting tliem to the 
unlimited authority of Parliament With this view and intention, 
tliey sent orders and instructions to the Collector of the Customs in 
Boston, Mr. Charles PaxtCHi, to apply to the civil authority for writs 
of assistance, to enable the custom-nouse officers, tide-waiters, land- 
waiters, and all, to command all sheriff and constables, to attend 
and aid them in breaking open houses, stores, shqps, cellars, Mm, 
balci, trunks, chests, casks, packages of all sorts, to search for gooas^ 
wares and merchandises, wnich had been imported against the pro- 
hibitions, or without ^J'ing the taxes imposed by certain acta dt 
Parliament, called ^' The Acts of TaiiDE,'' i. e. uy certain parlia- 
mentary statutes, which had been procured to be passed fiom time 
to time, for a century before, by a combination of selfish intrigues 
between West India planters, and North- American royal govern- 
ors. These acts never had been executed, and there never mud beeo 
a time when they would have been, or could have been, obej'ed. 

Mr. Paxton, no doubt consulting \iith Governor Bernard, Lieu- 
tenant-Govenior Hutchinson, and dl tlie principal crown officers, 
and all tlie rest of the Junto, tliought it not prudent to commence his 
operations in Boston. For obvious reasons, he instructed his depu- 
ty' collector in Salem, ^fr. Cockle, to apply, by petiticxi, to tlie 
superior Coiut in November, 1760, then sittmg m that town, for 
writs of assistance. Stephen Sewsdl was then chief justice of that 
couil, an able man, an uncorrupted American, and a sound whig; 
a sincere friend of liberty, civil and religious. He expressed great 
doubts of the legality ofsuch a vrritj and oftMb autborit}*of the Court 
to ^rant it. Not one of his brother judges uttered a word in fovour 
of it ; but as it was an application on the part of the crown, it must 
be heard and dctemiiacd. After consultation, the court ordered the 
ciucstiou to be argued at the next February term, in Boston, i. e. 
in 17G1. 

In tho mean time Chief Justice Sewall died, and Lieutenant- 
Governor Hutchinson was appointed chief justice of tliat court in 
his stead. Ei^ery observing and thinking man knew that this a]> 
pointment was made for the direct purpose of deciding this question, 
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• 

of the Ci-()wii, an J all others in wliich it should be interested^ 
.rm was spread far and wide. Merchants of Salem and 
pplied to Mr. Pratt, who reftised, and to Mi . Otis and Mo 
r, who acfcpted, to defend them against this terrible nionac- 
tnr, the writ of assistance. Great fees were offered, but 
1 I b<*lievy' Thatcher, would accept of none. " In such a 
aid Otis, '• [ despise all fees." 

given you a sketch of the stage, and tlie scener)', and a 
le cause ; or, if you like the phrase better, of the tragedy. 
f>r farce. Now for tlie actors and performers* 
ridley arfictu^d, with hi«charaf:teris<ir leamiug, ingenuity and 
tnd said e\ eiy tliiiig that could be said in iavour of Cockle^s 
Dill depending, however, on the '■ If tlic Pailiameut of Great 
. the soven'ijzn legislature of all the British empire."' 
hatchcT foliovv(.»d him on the other side, and argued with tlie 
)f manners, the iugeauity, the cool reasoning which wen; 
to his amiable characici. 

tis was a flame of Arc ! With a promptitude of classical 
a depth of research, a rapid summary of historical events 
5, a profusion of legal autnorities, a pro'Jihetic glare of his 
futurity, and a rapid toirent of impetuous cloc{uehce he 
LWay all before him. American Independence was thei) 
; bom. Tiie seeds of Patriots and Heroes to defernl the 
Diis animosus infans ; — ^to defend the vigorous youth were 
there sown . Eveiy man, of an immense crowded audience, 
I to me to go away as 1 did, ready to take arms against 
ssistance.* Then, and there, was the first scene of the first 
position to the arbitrary claims of Great Britain — ^then and 
child Independence was bom. In fifteen years, i. e. in 
grew up to manhood, and declared himself free, 
ourt adjourned, for consideration, and, after some days, at 
of the term, flutcliinson, Chief Justice, arose and said, 
)urt has considered the subject of writs of assistance, and 
K) foundation for such a writ ; but as the practice in JEng- 
3t known, it has been tltou^ht best to continue tlie question 
erm, that, in the mean time, opportunity may bo given to 
England for information concerning the subject." Insix 
the next term arrived ; but ix) judgment was pronounced ; 
i^as said about writs of assistance ; no letters from En^and ; 
ing more was said in court concerning th^m. But it was 
' reported and understood, that the court clandestinely 

iler will wish to know the nature and form of these writ^. Mr. Adami 
followini;, as a specimen :— ^ The olficert of his majesty's custrims, &c. 
lower and authority to enter on hoard fhlpsand ressels. and mal&« searches, 
4her matters and things, which may t- nil to secure the true payment of th« 
lis act imposed, and the due and ordeily collection thereof, which Hoy cut* 
ectors, or other otBcers of any of his majesty *s ports can or may dOy touch- 
esty's customi of tonna^ and poundage,'* &ic. 4cq. 

29 
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granted them ; and the custom-Iiouse officers had them in their pock- 
eiSy though I never knew that they dared to produce and execute 
them in any one instance. 

Mr. Otis' popularity was without bounds* In May, 1761, he 
was elected into the Hx)use of Representatives, by an almost unani- 
mous vote. On that week I happened to be at Worcester, attendiof 
a Ck>urt of Common Pleas, of which Brigadier Ruggles was Cm 
Justice. When the news arrived from ooston, you can tuivene 
idea of the consternation among the government people* Chief 
Justice Ru^^es, at dinner sit Col. Chandler's, on that day, sai4 
^ Out of this election will arise a faction, which will shake itis 
province to its foundation." 

For ten years afterwards Mr. Otis, at the head of his countiy^ 
cause, conducted the town of Boston, and the people of the proviDce^ 
with a prudence and fortitude, at every sacrifice of peracmal interesli 
and amidst unceasing persecution, wmch woidd have done hooour 
to the most virtuous patriot or martyr of antiquity. 

I fear I shall make you repent of bringing out the old gentleman. 

JOHN ADAMS. 



We close this section with the anecdote of Dr. Franklin, il 
five of the odious stamp-act, as published in the ^^ American Mo- ■ 
seum" : — *i 

^^ Dr. Franklin, as agent for the province of Pennsylvania, being j 
in England at the time the Parliament passed the stamp-act Si 
America, was frequently applied to by the ministiy ibr his q[iiiuoo 
respecting the operation of the same, and assured them that the 
people of America would never submit to it. The act was, new- 
theless, passed, and the event shewed he had been right. After the 
news of the destruction of the stamped paper had arrived in Enf landi 
the ministry a^iain sent for the doctor, to consult with him, and con- 
cluded with this proposition, that if the Americans would engage to 
pay for the damage done in the destruction of the stamped paper, 
&c. the ParUament would then repeal the act. To this the doctor 
answered, that it put him in mind of a Frenchman, who, having 
halted a poker red hot, ran into the street, and, addressing an Eng- 
listunan he met there, *^ hah, monsieur, voulez vous give me & 
plaisir et de satisfaction, and lete me rum dis poker only one (bote up 
your backside V^ ^' What !'' says the EngUshman : — ^^ Only to lete 
me runi dis poker one foote up your badcside.'' ^' What do you 
mean V^ replies the En^ishman. '^ Welle, den, only so fkr," says the 
Frenchman^pointing to about six inches of the poKer. — ^* No, no,'' 
replies the Ejii^shman. ^' Well, den," says the Frenchman, will - 

Jou have de justice to paye me for de trouble and expense of beating ^ 
e poker P'— '' No, that I shan't do," answered the En^isfaman, « 
and walked oft*." 
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THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR ; 

&MBRAC1NQ AN OUTLINE OF THE MILITARY OPERATIONS, &C. 

In proportion as the breach between Great Britain and the*colo- 
nies wiclened, the distrust and animosity between the American 
people and the British troops increased. Preparations began to be 
maae to oppose, by force, the execution of certain offensive acts of 
parBament. The militia of the countiy were trained to the use of 
arms, great encouragement was given ior the manufacture of sun* 
powder, and measures were taken to obtain all kinds of mihtary 
stored. 

In February, 1775, Colonel Leslie was sent by General Gage 
viith a detachment of troops fix)m Boston, to take possession of some 
cannon at Salem. But the people had intelligence of the design $ 
iock up the draw-bridge in that town, and prevented the ttoops from 
passing, until the cannon were secured ; so that the exj^dition 

Provisions and military stores were also collected and stored in 

diflerent places, particularly at Concord. General Gage, though 

mlous tor his royal master's interest, discovered a prevaSing desire 

Ifter a peaceful accominodation* He wished to prevent hostilities, 

by depriving the inhabitants of the means necessary for carrying 

fbem on. With this view,* he determined to destroy the stores 

which he knew were collected for the support of a provincial army ; 

tnd wishing to accomplish this without oloodshed, he took every 

precaution to effect it by surprise, and without alarming the country. 

At 1 1 o'clock at night, 800 grenadiers and light infant^, the flower 

of the royal army, embarked at the common, landed atLeechmore's 

Point, and marched for Concord, under the command of Lieutenant- 

Colrael Smith. Neither the secresy with which this expedition 

was planned ; the privacy with which the troops marched out, nor 

an order that no inhabitant should leave Boston, were sufficient to 

prevent intelligence from being sent to the country militia of what 

was going on. About two in the morning, 1 30 of the Lexington 

militia had assembled to oppose them ; but the air being chilly, and 

inteUigence respecting the regulars uncertain, they were dismused. 



^t is Mieved that another object of fhii expedition was, to leiie ov the penoQi of 
Hestrt. Hancock and S. Adamt, who, by theif ipirited exertioii% had rendered than* 
lelves obnozioaa to Genoral Gage. 
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with orders to appear again at tlie beat of dnim. They collect- 
ed a second time, to the number of 70, between 4 and 5 o'clock in 
the morning, and the British reciilars soon after made their appc\ir- 
ance. Major Pitcaim, who lea the advanced corps, rode up to them 
and called out, " Disperse, you rebels ; throw dowii your arms and 
disperse." They still continued in a body, on \yhich he advanced 
nearer, discharged his pistol, and ordered his soldiers to fire. A dis- 
persion of the militia was the consequence, but the firing of the 
regulars was nevertheless continued. Indinduals finding they wTre 
fired ui)on, though dispersing, returned the fire. Three or four of 
the militia were killed on the green. A few more w^ere shot after 
they had begun to disperse. The royal detachment proceeded on 
to Concord, and executed their commission. They disabled two 
24 pounders ; threw 500lb. of ball into the rivers and wells, and broke 
in pieces about 60 barrels of flour. Mr. John Buterick, major of a^ 
minute regiment, not knowing what had passed at Lexington, order^ 
cd his men not to give the firet fire, that they might not be th€^ 
aggressors. Upon his approaching near the regulars, they fired, nn^ 
killed Captain Isaac Davis, and one private of the provincial miniitc9 
men. Tne fire was returned, and a skirmish ensued. The king^ 
troops having done their business, began their retreat towards Boa 
ton. This was conducted with expedition, for the adjacent inhabi— * 
tants had assembled in arms, and began to attack them in every^ 
direction. In their return to Lexington they were exceedingly 
annoyed, both bv those who pressed on their rear, and others wh9 
poured in from all sides, firing from behind stone walls, and such like 
coverts, which supplied the place of lines and redoubts. At Lex- 
ington the regulars were joined by a detachment of 900 men under 
Lord Percy, which had been sent out by Greneral Gage to support 
Lieutenant-Colonel Smith. This reinforcement, having two pieces 
of cannon, awed the provincials, and kept them at a greater distance ; 
but they continued a constant, though irregular and scattering fii-e, 
which did great execution. The close firing, from behind the walls, 
by good marksmen, put the regular troops in no small confusion ; 
but (hey nei^ertheless kept up a brisk retreating fire on the miUtia 
and minute men. A little alter sunset the regulars reached Bunk* 
er's Hill, worn down with excessive fatigue, having marched that 
day between tlurty and forty miles. On 3ie next day they crossed 
Charlestown feny, to Boston. 

There never were more than 400 pronncials engaged at one time, 
and ofl:en not so many. As some tired, and gave out, others came 
up and took their places. There was scarcely any disciphne ob- 
served among them. OiTicers and privates finnl when they were 
ready, and saw a royal uniform, without waiting for the word of 
eommand. Their knowledge of the country enabled them to gain 
opportunities, by crossing fields and fences, and to act as flanking 
parties against tne king^s troops, who kept to the main road. 
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The regulars had 65 killed, 1 74 wounded, and 24 made prisoners. 
Of the provincials 49 were killed, and 3!) wounded and missing. 

Here was spilt the Jirst blood in the war of the revolution ; a war 
which severed America from the British empire. 

When the venerable Col. Otis heard of this tragical affair, he 
exclaimed, ^^ The fearful day has arrived ! A civil war has actually 
conmienced in our land. We must be prepared for the worst ; and 
may God preserve and protect our country." 

On the 20th of April, the day after the Lexington battle, General 
Warren, chairman of the committee ^f safety, wrote General Gage 
the following letter : — 

" Sir— Tlie unhappy situation into which this colony is thrown, 
gives the greatest uneasiness to every man who regards the welfare 
of the kingdom, or feels for the distresses of his fellow men. But 
even now much may be done to alleviate those misfortunes which 
cannot be entirely prevented. And I think it of the utmost import- 
ance to us, that our conduct be such as that the contending parties 
may entirely rely \i\yon tlie honour and integrity of each other for the 

Eunctual performance of any agreement which shall be made 
etween tnem. 

Your Excellency, I beUeve, knows very well tliepart I have tak- 
en in public affairs, — ^I ever scorned disguise. I thmk I have done 
my duty. Some may think otherwise. But be assured, sir, as far 
as my influence goes, every thing which can be reasonably required 
of lis' to do, shall be done ; and every thing promised shall be reli* 
giously performed. 

J should, now, be glad to know from you, sir, how many days you 
desu-e may be allowed for such as desire to remove to Boston with 
their effects ; and what time you will allow the people in Boston for 
their removal. When I have received that information, I will repair 
to Congress, and hasten, as fsur as I am able, the issuing of a procla- 
mation, if your excellency will be pleased to take the matter mto 
consideration, and favour me, as soon as may be, with an answer, it 
will lav me under a great obligation, as it so nearly concerns the wel- 
fare of my friends in Boston. 

I have many things to say to yoiu" excellency, and most sincerely 
wish I had broken through the formalities, which I thought due to 
your rank, and freely told you all I knew or thought of public affairs ; 
and I must confess, whatever may be the event, that you generously 
gave me such opening, as I now think I ought to have embraced ; 
but the true cause of my not donig it was the knowledge I Iiad of the 
vileness and treachery of many persons around you, who, I supposed, 
had gained your entire confidence.'' 

LUitr to the severed tortns in the colony, from Hon. Joseph Warreiiy Chairman 

of the Committee of Safety, April 28, 1776. 

" Gentlemen — ^The barbarous murders on our innocent brethren, 
on Wednesday the 1 9th instant, have madft it absolutely pQcessaiy, 
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that we immediately raise an army to defend our wives and children 
'from the hands of an inhuman soldiery, who, incensed at the obsta- 
cles they met with in their bloody progress, and enraged at being re- 
pulsed mm the field of slaughter, will no doubt, take the first oppor- 
tunity ID their power to ravage this devoted country with fire and 
swoiti. We conjure you therefore, by all that is dear, by all that is 
sacred, that you give all assistance possible in forming the army. Our 
all is at stake. Death and devastation are the certam consequences 
of delay. Every moment is infinitely precious. An hour lost may 
deluge our country in bUxwi. and entail perpetual slavery upon the 
few of our posterity who may sunive the carnage. We beg and 
entreat, as you will an^(iner to your country, to vour consciences and 
to God himself, that you hasten and encourage, liy all possible means, 
the enlistment of men to form the army ; and send them forward to 
Head-Quarters at Cambridge, with that expedition wliich the vast 
importance and instant urgency of the aflTair demand." 

When General Washington heard of the battle of LexingtcHi, 
April 19, 1775, and of the slaughter of the Americans, on that occa- 
sion, he said — '' / {rrievefor the death of my countrymen ; but rejoice 
that the British art still so ffrtrr mined to keep God on our side : for the 
smiles of heaven can never br expected, on a nation that disregards the 
eternal rules of order and rights which heaven itself has ordained.* 

Lexington ojjened the first scene to this great drama, which, in its 
progres&i exhibited the most illustrious characters and events, and 
clo^ with a revolution, equally glorious for the actors, and impor- 
tant in its consequences to mankind. 

Tliis battle roused all America. The Piovincial Congress of 
Massachusetts being at this time in session, voted that " An army of 
30,000 men be immediately raised; that 13,600 be of their own 
provhice, and that a letter and delegate be sent to the several colo- 
nies of New-Hampshii-e, Connecticut and Rhode Island." Tlie 
militia collected from all quarters, and Boston, in a few days, was 
besieged by twenty thousand men. A stop was put to all inter- 
course between the town and country, and the innabitants were 
reduced to great want of provisions, (jeneral Gage promised to let 
the people depart, if they would deliver up their aitns. The people 
compUed ; but when the Greneral had obtained their arms, tlie per- 
fidious man refused to let the people go. 

This breach-of faith, and the consequences that attended it, were 
justly and greatly complained of; and although many, at different 
times, were pemutted to leave the town, they were obliged to leave 
all their effects behind; so that many who had been used to live in 
ease and affluence, were at once reduced to extreme indigence and 
misery. A circumstance peculiarly and wantonly aggravating, and 
which was the ground of the bitterest complaints ofcongress, was, 
that passports were granted and retdned in such a manner, as that 

' • Wtemt' Life of WMhingtoii. 
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families were broken, and the dearest connexions separated ; part 
being compelled to quit the town, and part cruelly retained against 
their inclination. 

About tiie latter end of May, a great part of tlie reinforcrments 
ordered from Great Britain, arrived at Boston. The British generals, 
Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton, whose boliavionr in the preceding 
war had gained them great reputation, also arrived about the same 
time. General Gage thus leuiloj ced, prcjpared for action with more 
decision ; but before he proceeded to extremities, he conceived it 
due to ancient forms to issue a proclamation, holding forth to the 
inhabitants the alternative of peace or war. He therefore oflfered 
pardon in the king's name to all who should forthwith lay down their 
arms, and return to their respective occupations and peaceable 
duties, excepting only from the benefit of that pardon " Samuel 
Adams and John Hancock," whose oflences were said to be " of 
too flagitious a nature to admit of any other consideration than 
that of condign punishment." He also proclaimed, that not only 
the persons above named and excepted, but also all their adherents, 
associates and correspondents, should be deemed guilty of treason and 
rebellion, and treated accordingly. By this proclamation it was 
also declared, " that as the courts of judicature wereshut, martial 
law should take place, till a due coui-se of justice should be re-estab- 
lished." It was supposed that this pn)ciamation was a prelude to 
hostilities, and preparations weie accordingly made by the Ameri- 
cans. The heights of Charlestown were so situated as to make the 
possession of them a matter of great consequence, to eitlier of the 
contending parties. Orders were therefore issued, June 1 6th, by 
the nrovincial commanders, that a detachment of a thousand men 
should intrench upon Breed's Hill.* Here the Americans, between 
midnight and morning, with uncommon expedition and silence, threw 
up a small redoubt, which the British did not discover till tlie morn- 
ing of the 17tli, when they began an incessant firing, and continued 
it till afternoon. With the intrepidity of veteran soldiers the Ameri- 
cans bore this fire, and proceeaed to finish their redoubt, and to 
throw up a breast- work, extending eastward of it to tlie bottom of 
the hill. About noon. Gen. Ga^ detached Major-General Howe^ 
and Brigadier-General Pigot, with the flower of his army, in two 
detachments, amounting in the whole to nearly 3000 men. They 
landed at a point about 150 or 200 rods soutli-east of the redoubti 
and deliberately prepared for the attack. While the troops, who 
first landed, were waitiujg for a reinforcement, the Americans on the 
left wing towards Mj'stic River, for their security, pidled up some 
adjoining post and rail fence, and set it down in two parallel lines 
Rear each other, and filled the space between witli hay, which the day 

* Historians through mistake, hare called the hill where the battle was fought^ 
Bunker's HiU, which is a quarter of a mile north of Breeds or Ruisell's Hill, where 
the battle wae fonghU 
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before w&s mowed and remained in the adjacent field. The Britisli 
taocqiS} in the mean lime, fonned in two lines, and about 3 o^clock 
advanced slowly towards the Americans. The hills and steeples in 
Boston, and the circumjacent country, were crowded with anxious 
spectators of the dubious conflict. W hile some felt for the honour 
of the British troops, multitudes, with a keener sensibility, feit for 
the liberties of a great and growing countrj'. The attack com- 
menced on the part of the Britisli troops. The Americans had the 
precaution, in obedience to the orders of their cainmai\ding officer, 
to reserve their fire till their enemies liad approached within 1 or 
1 3 rods of their works. They then began a well directed and furious 
discharge of small arms, which mowed down their enemies in ranks, 
and occasioned a disorderly and precipitate retreat. Their officers 
rallied them with difficulty, ana pusned them forward with their 
swords, to a second attack. They were in the same manner put to 
ffight a second time. With still greater difficulty they were forced 
by General Howe, to a third attack. By this time tlie powder of 
the Americans began to fiul, and their redoubt was attacked on two 
sides. Under these circumstances, a retreat w^s ordered ; the left 
wing of the Americans, northeast of the redoubt, still continuing 
their fire, ignorant of what had taken place on the nght, till the 
British had nearly surrounded them. The retreat was emcted, with 
an inconsiderable loss, considering the greater part of the distance 
they had to pass was completely exposed to the incessant fire of the 
Glasgow man-of-war ana two floating-batteries. In this retreat, 
Warren fell. 

During the heat of this bloody action, by order of General Gage, 
Charle^town was set on fire, by a batteiy on Cops^ Hill, in Bostoiii 
and a party from the Somerset man-of-war, lying in Charles Rjverj 
and nearly 400 houses, including six public buildings, were con- 
sumed, with their furniture, &c. valued by 19 men, under oath, at 
156,9001. specie ; and 2000 persons it?duced from affluence and me- 
diocrity, to the most aggravated poverty and exile. 

The num)>er of Americans engaged in this memorable action was 
only 1 500. There have been few battles in modem ^v^rs in which, 
all circumstances considered, there wvls a greater slaughter of men 
than in this short engagement. The loss of the British, as acknow- 
ledged by General Gage, amounted to 1054 men. Nineteen com- 
missioned officers were killed, and 70 wounded. The loss of thc^ 
Americans was 77 killed, 278 wounded and missing. 

The death of Major General Warren, who four days before had 
received his commission, and who, having had no command assigned 
him, foudit this day as a volunteer, was particularly and greatly 
lamented. "To the purest patriotism, and the most undaunteii 
bravery, he added the eloquence of an accomplished orator, and the 
wisdom of an able statesman." 

The female part of our citizens contributed their fuQ proportion iu 
every period, towards the accomplishment of the revolution. They 
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wrought in their own way, and with great effect. An anecdote 
whicli we have j ust seen in one of our newspapers, will explain what 
I mean. 

" A gqod lady — we knew her when she had grown old — in 1775, 
lived on the sea-board, about a day's march from Boston, wliere the 
British army then was. By some unaccountable accident, a rumour 
was spread, in town and country, in and about there, that the Regu- 
lars were on a full march for the place,' and would probably amve 
in three hours at farthest. This was after the battle of Lexington, 
and all, as mi^ht be well supposed, was in sad confusion — some 
were lulling with rage and full of fight, some with fear and confusion, 
some hiding their treasures, and otiiers flying for life. In this wild 
moment, when most people, in some way or other, were fiiglitened 
from their property, our heroines, who had two sons, one about nine- 
teen years of age, and tlie other about sixteen, was seen by our 
informant,, preparing them to discharge tlieir duty. The eldest she 
was able to ecjuip in fine style — she took lier husbimd's fowling-piece, 
^' made for duck or plover,'^ (the good man being absent on a coasting 
voyage to Virginia) and witn it die powder horn and shot hag ; but 
tlie lad thinking tlie duck and goose shot not quite tlie size to kill 
regidars, liis mother took a chisel, cut up her pewter spoons^ and 
hammered thoni into slugs, and put them into liis bag, and he setoff 
in great earnest, but thought he would call one moment and see the 
parson, wlii> said well done, my bnive boy — God preserve you — and 
on he went in the way of his duty. * I'he youngest was importunate 
for his equipments, but his mother could find nothing to arm him with 
but an old nisty swonl ; the boy seemed rather unwilling to risk 
himself with this alone, but lingered in the street, in a state of hesita- 
tion, when liis moUier thus upbraided him. " You John H*****, 
what will vour (ather say if he hears that a child of his is afrakl to 
meet the British, go along ; beg or borrow a gun, or you uill find one^ 
child — some coward, I dare say, will be running away, then take his 
gun and march forward, and if you.come back and I hear you have 
not behaved like a man, I shall carry the blush of shame on my &ce 
to the grave." She then shut the door, wiped the tear fitna her eye, 
and waited the issue ; the l)oy joined tlic march. Such a woman 
couW not have covvanls for her sons. Instances of refined and deli- 
cate pride and affec^tion occurred, at that period, every day, in diflfer- 
ent places, and in fact tliis disposition' and feeling was theii sp 
common, that it now operates as one great cause of our not having 
more facts of this kind recorded. What few there are remembered 
should not be lost. Nothing great or glorious was ever achieveci 
which woman did not act in, advise, or consent to." 

On the 12th of June Congress issued tlie follo\\ing proclamation 
for a public Fast : — 

" As the Great Governor of the world, by his supreme and univei^ 
sal providence, not only conducts the course of nature with unerring 
wisdom and rectitude, but frequently influences the ouiM^ of mso t» 

30 
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nerve the wine and ^cious purposes of his providential jgavatment ; 
and it being at all times our indispensable duty devoutly to acknow* 
ledge his superintending |)ro>idence, especially in times of impending 
danger and public calamity, to reverence and: adore his immutable 
justice, as well as to implore his mercii'ul interposition for our deliv- 
erance : — 

This Congress, therefore, considering the present, critical, alaim- 
ing and calamitous state of these colonies, do earnestly recommoid 
that Thursday, ,the 20tli day of July next, be observed, by the inhab- 
itants of all the English colonies on this continent, as a day of public 
humiliation, fasting, and praver ; tiiat we may, with united hearts 
and voices, unfeignedly confess and deplore our many sins ; and 
offer up our joint supphcations to tiie all-wise, omnipotent, and mer- 
ciful Disposer of all events, humbly l)eseeching Him to forgive our 
iniquities, to remove our present calamities to avert those desolating 
judgments witli which we are threatened, and to bless our ri^tliu 
«)vere'ign, King George tlie Third, and to inspire him with wisdom 
to discern and pursue the true interest of his subjects, that a speedy 
end may be put to tlie civil discord between Great Britain and Uie 
American colonies, witlH)ut farther effusion of blood ; and that the 
British nation may be influenced to regard the things that belong /« 
her peace before they are hid from her eyes ; tliat these colonies may 
ever be under the care and protection of a kind Providence, and be 
prospered in all their interests ; that the divine blessing may descend 
mnd rest upon all our civil rulers, and upon the representatives of tiie 
people in tlieir several assemblies and conventions, that they may be 
directed to wise and eflectual measun*s for preser\'in^ the unbn. and 
securing the just rights and privileges of the colonies ; that virtue 
and true religion may renvc and flourish throughout our land ; auid 
that all America may soon behold a gracious intei-posiUon of Heaven 
for the redress of her many grievances, the restoration of her invaded 
rights, a reconciliation with the parent state, on terms constitutional 
and lionourable to both ; and that her ci\ii and religious privileges 
may be secured to the latest posterity. 

And it is recommended to Christians of all denominations to as- 
semble for public worship, and to abstain from senile labour and 
recreation on said day. 

Ordered, That a copy of the above be signed by the President, 
and attested by tlie Secretary^ and published in the news-papers, and 
in hand-bills." 

About this time a scheme was laid by a number of gentlemen in 
Connecticut, to take possession of Ticonderoca, where a great quan- 
tity of military stores were lodged, and which is the key to Canada. ' 
Having made the necessary preparations, and collected 370 men, 
chiefly Grevn'Mountnin Boys, they rendezvoused at Castleton, where 
they were joined by CoK Allen, and shortly af^er by Col. Arnold, 
from Cambridge, under commission from the Provincial Congress. 
Cd. Allen commanded this volunteer party. Haviqg arrived at 
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Lake Champlain, opposite Ticonderoga, in the night, Cols. Ajleu 
and Arnold, with 83 men, crossed over, and, at the dawn of day, 
entered the fort witlioul resistance, and called upon the commander^ 
who was in Ijed, to snrrender the fort. He asked by what autliori- 

Ki Col. Allen replied, '* 1 demand it in the name of the Great 
^hovah and of tlie Continental Congress/' Thus the fort was 
captured, with its valuable stores, and 48 prisoners. Crown Point 
was taken at the same time by Col. Warner, and possession obtain- 
ed of aJl Lake Champlain in the course ol* a few days, by a few 
determined men. 

On the 2d of June, 1 775, the president laid before congress a letter 
from the pro\incial convention of M assacIiusetts-Bav, dated May 
16, which was read, setting forth tlie difficulties tliey laoour under for 
want of a regidar form of government, and as they and* the other col* 
onies are now compelled to mise an army to defend themselves from 
the butcheries and devastations of their implacable enemies, which 
renders it still more necessary to have a regular established govern* 
ment, requesting tlie congress to favour them with ''explicit advice 
respecting the taking up and exercising the powers of civil govern- 
ment,^^ and declaring their readiness to *' submit to such a geiieml plan 
as the congress may direct for the colonies, or make it their great stud}' 
to establish such a form of government then% as shall not only pro- 
mote their advantage, but the union and interest of all America.^' 

This appears to have been the first public movement towards the 
formation of a general government. 

On the 1 5th of June, two days before the memorable battle on 
Breed^s Hill, the continental congress unanimously appointed George 
Washington, £sq. a native of Vuiginia, to the chief command of the 
American army. This gentleman had been a distinguished and 
successful officer in the preceding war, and seemed destined by 
Heaven to be the saviour of liis countr}'. He accepted the a])point' 
ment with a diffidence wliich was a proof of his mode-sty, his pru- 
dence, and his greatness; and by his matchless skill, fortitude and 
perseverance, conducted America, Uirougli indescribable difficulties^ 
to independence and peace. 

His commission bears date June 17, 1775, and is in the following 
words : — 

TO GEORGE WASHINGTON, ESQ. 

^* We, reposing special trust and confidcmce in your patriotLsni, 
valour, conduct, and fideUty, do, by those presents constitute and 
appoint you to be general and (.'ommandcr in chief, of the army of 
the United Colonies, and of all the forc(*s now raised or to be raised 
by them, and of all others who shall volunt^irily olfer their seiTice, 
and join the said army for tlie defence of American libeil v, and for 
repelling every hostile invasion thereof: and you arc heix'by vested 
with fulT power and authority to act as you shall think for the good 
and w elfare of the service. 

And we do hereby strictly cltarge and require all officers? an4 f^- 
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diers under your command, to \ye obedient to your orders, and diligeiH 
in the exercise of their several duties* 

And we do also enjoin and require you, to be careful in executing 
the great trust reposed in you, by causing strict discipline and order 
to be obsen'ed in the army, and that the soldiers be duly exercised^ 
and provided with all convenient necessaries* 

And you are to regulate your conduct in every respect by the rules 
und discipline of war, (as herewitli given you.) and punctually to ob- 
serve ana follow such orders and directions, from time to time, as you 
shall receive from this or a future congress of these United Colonies, 
or ccMmnittee of congress. 

This commission to continue in force, until revoked by this or a 
future concress." 

General Washington, with other officers appointed by congress, 
arrived at Cambridge, the 2d of July, and took command of the 
American army. This event gave great joy in the anny and 
provinces, and irom this time, the aAairs of America began to assume 
the appearance of a regular and general opposition to ttic forces of 
Great Britain. 

^ DECLARATION ty tkc Representatives of the United Colonies of 
North America^ in congress at Philadelphia^ July 6, 1775, directed 
.to be published by Genei'al Washington^ after his arrival at the campf 
be/ore Boston. 

If it was possible for men, who exercise their reason to believe, 
that the Divme Autlior of our existence intended a part of the human 
race to hold an absolute property in, and an unl)ounded power over 
others, marked out by his infinite goodness and wisdom, as the 
objects of a legal domination never rightfully resistible, lN)we\ er 
severe and oppressive, llie inhabitants of these colonies might at least 
require from the parliament of Great Britciin some evidence, that tiiisi 
dreadful authority over them has been granted to tliat bodyi But a 
reverence for our gix»at Creator, principles of liumanity, and the 
dictates of common sense, must convince all those who reflect upon 
the subject, that government was instituted to promote the welfare of 
mankind, and ought to be administered for the attainment of that 
end. The legislature of Great Britain, however, stimulated by an 
inordinate pas»on for a power not only unjustifinble, but which they 
know to be peculiarly reprobated by the very constitution of that 
kingdom, and desperate of success in any nicKJe of contest, wheie 
regard should be had totnith, law, or rij^ht, have at length, deserting 
those, attempted to effi^t their cruel and inipolilir pur()ose of enslav- 
ing these colonies by violence, and have thereby rendered it neccssar}- 
for us to close with their last appeal from reason to anns. — Yet, 
however blinded that assembly may be. by their intem|)erate rage 
for unlimited domination, so to slight justice and the opinion of man- 
kind, we esteem ourselves bound by obligations of respect to tlie rest 
ef the world, to make known the jiistice of our cause. 
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Oitr forefathers, inhabitants of tlie Island of Great Britain, left 
♦heir native land, to seek on these shores a residence for civil and reli- 
gious fi-eedom. At the expense of their blood, at the hazard of their 
fortunes, witliout the least charge to the country from which they 
removed, bv unceasing labour and an unconquerable spirit, thej 
effected settlements in the distant and inhospitable* wilds of America, 
then filled with numerous and warlike nations of barbarians. So- 
cieties or governments, vested with perfect legislatures, were formed 
imder charters from the crown, and an harmonious intercom se was 
established between the colonies and the kingdom from which the) 
derived their origin. The mutual benefits of this union l)ecame in a 
short time so extraordinary, as to excite astonishment. It is univer- 
sally confessed, that the amazing increase of the wealth, strength, 
mid navigation of the realm, arose from this source ; and the minis- 
ter, who so wisely and successfully directed the measures of Great 
Britain in the late war, publicly declared, that these colonies enabled 
iier to triumph over her enemies. Towards the conclusion of thai 
war, it pleased our sovereign to make a change in his councils. — 
From that fatal moment, the affairs of the British empire, begim to 
fall into confusion, and gradually sliding from the summit of gloriou? 
prosperity to which they had been advanced by the virtues and abili- 
ties of one man, are at length distracted by the convulsions, that now 
shake it to its deepest foundations. The new ministry finding the 
brave foes of Britain, though frequently defeated, yet stifl contending, 
look up the unfortunate idea of granting them a nasty peace, and of 
then sulxluing her faithful friends. 

These devoted colonies were judged to lie in such a state, as to pre 
sent nctories witliout bloodshed, and all the easy emoluments of 
statuteablc plunder. The uninterrupted tenor of their peaceable* nrx(] 
respectful behaviour from the beginning of colonization, their dutiful. 
zealous, and useful services during the war, tliough so recently and 
amply acknowledged in the most honoui-able manner by his majesty, 
liy the late king, and by parliament, could not save them from the* 
meditated innovations. Parliament was influencc^d to adopt the 
pernicious project, and assuming a new power over them, have in 
the course of eleven yeai-s given such decisive specimens of the spirit 
«ind consequences attending this power, as to leave no doubt con- 
cerning the effects of acquiescence nnder it. They have under- 
taken to give and grant our money without our consent, thouah we 
have ever exerciswl an exclusive right to disjyjse of our own prnprr- 
ty ; statutes have been passed for extc»nding the jurisdiction ol rourt> 
of admii-alty and vice-admiralty beyond their ancient limits; for de- 
priving us of the accustomed and inestimable privilege^ of trial bvjury 
111 cases affecting both life and property ; for suspcMiding the h'ijisfature 
of one of the colonies; for interuicting all commerce to th<» capital 
of another; and for ahering fundamentally the fhim of govcriimcn* 
established by charter, and secured byactsr.f iisown logislatmc, 
solemnly confirmed by tlie crown; for exempting the "murder- 
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♦M's"* of rolonisis from l(»jtal trial, and in etlect. from punisluncnt , 
»"or erecting in a ncifihlxuiring province, a(;()iiired by the joint arms of 
( J real Britain and America, a despotism dangerous to our very exist- 
i^nco ; and fur (|iiarlerinfi soldiers upon the colonists in time of pro- 
found peace. It has als4) been resolved in parliament, tliat colonistf 
rhari:ed with coniniiiting certain ollences, shall be transported to 
Kujiland to be tried. 

But why should we enumerate our injuries in detail J By one stat- 
•lie it is dechuc-d, that imrliament can '* of right make laws to Ixnd 
us in all ca^cs frhafstjfvvr.*^ What is to defend us against so enor- 
mous, so unlimited a |)o\ver i Not a single man, of those who assume 
it. is chosen by us, or is subject to our control or influence ; but on 
the contraiT. they are all otthem exempt from the operation of such 
laws, and an American revenue, if not diverted from the ostensible 
purpo<es for which it is raised, wotdd actually lighten their own bur- 
deif'^ in proportion as they increase ours. A\ e saw the misery to 
which such desjK)ti<m would reduce us. We for ten years inces- 
-^aiitly and iuetTectually besieged the throne as supplicants; we rea- 
soned, we remonstrated with parliament in tlie most mild and decent 
laniiuajre. 

.Xdaiinistration, sensible that we should regard tliese oppressive 
nieasuies as freemen ought to do, sent over fleets and armies to 
eninire them. The indignation of the Americans was roused, it is 
true ; but it was the indignation of a virtuous, loyal, and aflfectionatie 
people. A congress of delegates from the United Colonies was as- 
scniljled at Philadelphia, on the fifth day of last September. We 
i-e^^olved again to otTer an humble and dutiful petition to the king, and 
also addn^ssetl our fellow subjects of Great-Britain. We liave 
pursued everv temperate, everj' respectful measure ; we have even 
pi-ocecdcnl to Weak oiF our commercial intercourse w ith our fellow 
subjects as the last peaceable admonition, that our attachment to no 
nation upon eailh should supplant our attachment to liberty. This, 
we flattered ourselves, was the ultimate step of the controversy ; but 
sub:io.)ueiit events have shewn how vain was tliis hope of finding mod- 
eration in our enemies. 

S(»veral threatening expressions against the colonies were inserted 
in his maje<;ty's speech ; our |)etilion, tlKiugh we were told it was a 
decent one, and that his majesty had been pleased to receive it cra- 
riously. and to promise laving it before his parliament, was huddled 
into I)oth houses among a bundle of American papers, and tliere neg- 
lected. The lonls and commons, in their address, in the month of 
Februarv'.said, that *' a rebellion at that time actually existed within 
the province of Massachusetts-Bay ; and that those concerned in it 
had been countenanced and encouraged by unlawful combinations 
and rimtiiicments. entered into by his majesty^s subjects in several of 
ihe other colonies : and therefore they besought his majoBty. that lie 
would take the most ellcTtual measures to enforce due obedience to 
the laws and authority of the supreme legislature.^' Soon after, tlie 
conunercird intercourse of ^^•holc colonies, witli foreign comUries. and 
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each other, was cut off by an act of parliament ; by another, 
al of them were entirely prohibiten from the fisheries in the sea?. 
their coasts, on whicih they always depended for rheir siiste- 
3 ; and large reinforcements of ships and tixx.)ps wcne innncdi- 
sent over to General Gage. 

uitless were all the entreaties, arguments, and eloquence of an 
rious band of the most distinguished jx^ers, and commoners, who 
• and strenuously asserted the iuslifx; of our cause, to siav, or 
to mitigate the heedless fury with which these accumulatect and 
impled outrages were hurried on- Equally fruitless was the 
erence of the city of London, of Bristol, smd many other respect- 
lowns in our favour. Parliament adopted an insidious manoeu- 
[calculated to divide > us, to establish a {)crpetual auction of 
ions, where colony should bid against colony, all of them upin- 
d what ransom would rc»deem their lives ; and thus to extort 
us, at the point of the bayonet, the unknown sums tliat should 
fficient to giatify, if possible to gratify, ministerial rapacity, yritii 
kiserable indulgence left to us of raising, in our own mode, the 
ribed tribute. What terms more rigid and humiliating could 
been dictated by remorseless victoi-s to conquered enemies I 
r circumstances, to accept them would be to deserve them. 
3n after the intelligence of these proceedings arrived on this 
lent. General Gage, who, in the course of the last year, had 
I possession of tlie town of Boston, in the province of Massachu- 
Bay, and still occupied it as a garrison, on the 19th day of April. 
Dut from that place a lar^ detachment of his army, who made 
iprovoked assault on the inhabitants of the said province, at the 
of Lexington, as appears by the affidavits of a great number of 
ns, some of whom were officers and soldiers of that detach- 
, murdered eiffht of the inhabitants, and wounded many others. 
1 thence the troops proceeded in warhke array to the town ol 
:ord. where they s<?t upon another paily of the inhabitants of the 
province, killing several and wounding more, until compelled 
reat by the countiy peopl(\ suddenly assembled to repel this 
aggression. Hostilities, thus commencetl by the British troops, 
been since ()rosecut(Ml by them, without regaitl to faith or repu- 
I. The inhabitants of Boston, being confined within that town 
« gf neral, llieir governor, and having, in order to i)i-ofure their 
fusion, enteix'd into a tn\aty with him. it was stipulat(xl tiiat the 
inhabitants, having de|)oshed their arms with their own magis- 
>. siiould have libertv to depart, taking with them their other 
ts. 'r\v:y accordingly delivered up their arms, but in o{)en vio- 
1 of lionour, in deliance of tln» obligation of treaties, which even 
i;e nations esteemed sacrcvl, the governor onlen'd the arms 
sited as aforesaid that they might b<^ preserve*! for their owncirs. 
seized by a body of soldiers ; d(*tainc»d the greatest part of the 
litantsin the town, and compellefl the fi*w who wer« pcrmitteci 
Lire, to leave their most vaJvaole effects beliind. 
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By tlu8 perfidy wives are separated from tlieir husbands, childreii 
fmm tlieir parents, the aged aiid the sick from tlieir relations aiNi 
fiieiids, who uish to attend and coniTort them ; and those who have 
been used to live in plenty and even elegance, are reduced to deplor- 
able distress. 

The general, further emulating his ministerial masters, by a pro- 
clamation bearing date on the 1 2th day of June, after venting the 
[grossest falsehoods and calumnies against the good people of Uiese 
(rolonies^ procec^ds to ^' declare them all, eitlier oy name or descrip- 
lion, to be rebels and traitors, to supercede tlie c-ourse of the com- 
uion law. and instead thereof to publish and order tlie use and 
exercise of the law martial.'' — His troops liave butchered our coun- 
trymen, have wantonly burnt Charlestown, besides a considerable 
number of iiouscs in other places ; our sliips and vessels are seized ; 
the neci^sary supplies of provisions are inten^epted, and he is exert- 
ing Iiis utmcKSt power to spread destruction and devastation around 
liim. 

We have received certain intelligence, that General Carlton, the 
Governor of Canada, is instigating the people of that province and 
I lie Indians to fall upon us; and we have but too much reason to 
apprehend, that schemes have been formed to excite domestic ene- 
mies against us. In brief, a part of these colonies now feel, and all 
of them are sure of feeling, as far as the vengeance of administratJOD 
ran inflict them, the complicated calamities of fire, sword, and 
famine. We are reduced to the alternative of chusing an uncondi- 
tional submission to the tyranny of irritated ministers, or resistance 
by force. The latter is our croice. We have counted the cost of 
this contest, and find nothin|g so dreadful as voluntary slaveiy. — 
Honour, justice, and humanity, forbid us tamely to surrender that 
freedom which we received from our gallant ancestors, and wliich 
our innocent posterity have a right to receive from us. We cannot 
eudurc the iniamy and suilt of resigning succeeding generations to 
that wretchedness which inevitably awaits them, if wc basely entail 
hi^reditaiy bondage upon them. 

Our cause is just. Our union is perfect. Our internal resources 
are great, and, if ncH?essary, foreign assistance is undoubtedly attain- 
able. We gratefully acknowled^, as signal instances of the Divine 
ikvour towarils us, that liis providence would not permit us to be 
called into this seven* controversy, until we were ^rown up to our 
present strength, had been previously exercised in warlike operation, 
and |X)ssessed of tlie means of delending ourselves. Witn liearts 
fortihed with tliese animating reflections, we most solemnl}', before 
God and the world, declare, that, exerting tlic utmost energ}' of 
those powers, which oiu* beneiicent Creator hath graciously bestow- 
ed upon ys, the arms we liave b«en compelled by our eneniios to 
assume, wc will, in defiance of every hazard, with unabating firm- 
ness and perseverance, employ for tKe preserv'ation of our Ub^rties ; 
being with one mind resolved to die freemen rathwr than to live 
slaves. 
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Lest this declaration should disquiet the minds of our friends and 
fellow subjects in any part of the empire, we assure them, that wo 
mean not to dissolve that union which has so loii^ and so happily 
subsisted between us, and which we sincerely wish to see restored. 
Necessity has not yet driven us into thai desperate measure, of. 
induced us to excite any other nation to war against them. Wo ha^- 
not raised armies with ambitious designs of separating from Great 
Britain, and establishing independent states. We fight not for glory 
or for conquest. We exhibit to mankind the remancable spectacle 
of a people attacked by unprovoked enemies, without any imputa- 
tion or even suspicion of offence. They boast of their privileges 
and civilization, and yet proffer no milder conditions than sen'itude 
or death. 

In our own native land, in defence of tbdfreedom that is our birth- 
right, and which we ever enjoyed till the late violation of it — ^for the 
protection of our property, acquired solely by the honest industry of 
^r fore-fathers and ourselves, against violence actually offered, we 
bave taken up arms. We shall lay them down when hostilities shaH 
e^asc on the part of the aggressors, and all danger of tlieir being 
renewed shall oe removed, and not before. 

With an humble confidence in the mercies of the supreme and 
impartial Judge and Ruler of the Universe, we most devoutly im- 
plore his divine goodness to protect us happily through this great 
conflict, to dispose our adversaries to reconciliation on reasonable 
terms, and thereby to relieve the empire from the calamities of civil 
war. 

" At the opening of the second continental congress at Philadelphia, 
en the tenth of May, 1773, Mr. Hancock laid Ix^fore that body 
depositions, proving that, in tiie battle of Lexington, the king^s troops 
were the aggjcssore ; together with the proceedings of the pravincial 
assembly of Massachusetts on that occasion. The crisis had now 
anived, which required the other colonics to determine, whether they 
would maintain the cause of New-England in actual war ; or, with- 
drawing from those colonies, and abandoning (he object for which 
they had so long contended, submit to the absolute supremacy of 
parliament. Tlie delegates in congress did not hesitate which part 
of the alternative to eml)race. They unanimously detennined, Uiat, 
as hostilities had actually commenced, and large reinforcements to 
the British army were expected, the colonies should be immediately 
pcit in a state of defence ; "but as they wished for a restoration of 
tixe harmony fonnerly subsisting bciween the mother country and 
the colonies," they resolved that, " to the promotion ef this most de- 
si^nble reconciliation, an hiunblo and dutiful petition be presented 
^~ his majesty."* 

In the autumn of 1775, a body of troops, under the command of 
eneral Montgomery, besieged and took the garrison at St. John's, 

* Holmes* AmericaQ Annalt, vol. ii. p. 3J5. 
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which coininands the entrance into Canada. The prisoners amount' 
ed to about seven liiindred. General Montgonier\' pursued his suc- 
cess, and took Montreal; and designed to push his victories to 

Quebec. 

A body of troops, commanded by General Arnold, was ordered to 
llferch to Canada, by the River Kennebeck, and through the wilder- 
ness. After suifering every hardsliip, and the most distressing hunger, 
they arrived in Canada, and were joined by General Montgomeiy, 
tefore Quebec. This city, which was commanded by Governor 
Carlton, was immediately besieged. But there being little hope of 
taking the to^^Ti by a siege, ii was determined to storm it. 

The garrison of Quebec, at this time, consisted of alx)ut 1 520 men, 
of which 800 were militia. The American army consisted of 800 
men. General Montgomery having divided his little army into kxa 
detachments, ordered two femts to be made against the upper town; 
one by Colonel Livingston, at the head of the Canadians, against 
St. John^s Gate ; the other by Major Brown, against Cape Dia- 
mond ; reserving to liimself and Colonel Arnold the two principal 
attacks against the lower town. At 5 o'clock in the morning, Gen- 
eral Montgomeiy advanced against the lower town. He passed 
tlic first ba^er, and was just opening to attack the second, wnen he 
Was killed, together with nis aid-de-camp, Capt. M*PherscJb. Tfe 
so dispirited the men, that Col. Campbell, on whom the ccHnmand 
devolved, thought proper to draw them off. In the mean time, Cd. 
Arnold, with 350 men, made a successful attack on another part of 
the towTi. In the attack of the first batteiy Col. Arnold was wound- 
ed, and was obliged to be carried off the field of battle. His party, 
however, commanded by Capt. Morgan, of Virginia, proceeded, anti 
entered the town ; but not being joined by the other parties, was 
oblked to surrender to superior force. 

Tne loss of the Americans in killed and wounded, was about 100. 
and 300 were taken prisoners. Historians will do justice to the 
bravery of the provincial troops on this occasion. 

After the defeat, Col. Arnold, who now commanded the troops, 
continuecl some months before Quebec, although his troops were 
reduced in numbers, and suffered incredibly from cold and sickness. 

The death of General Montgomerj' was greatly and sincerely re- 

f^rettcd on both sides. "His many amiable qualities had procured 
lim an uncoimnon share of private aflection. and his great abilities, 
an equal proportion of public esteem. His name was mentioned in 
parliament with singular respect. The minister himself acknow- 
ledged his worth, while he reprobated the cause in which he fell. 
He concluded an involuntary panegjric, by saying, " Curse on 1^ 
virtues, they have undone his countr}'." 

About this time, the large and flourishing town of Norfolk, in Vir- 
pnia, was wantonly burnt by order of Lord Dunmore, the then 
royal governor of that province. 
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General Gage went to Ekigland in September, and was succeeded 
m the command by General Howe. 

Falmouth, a considerable town in the Province of Maine, in Mas- 
sachusetts, shared the fate of Norfolk ; being laid in ashes by order 
of the British admiml. 

The British king entered into treaties with some of the German 
princes fin* about fourteen thousand men, who were to be sent to 
America the next year to assist in subduing the colonies. The par- 
liament also passed an act, forbidding all intercourse with Amenca ; 
and while they repealed the Boston port and fishery l)ills, they de- 
clared all American property on the nigh seas, forfeited to tlic cap- 
tors. 

" General Washington, on his firet arrival in camp, had found 
" the materials for a good army ;" but they were in tlie cmdest state. 
The troops haying been raised by the different colonial governments, 
no uniformity existed among the regiments. Animated by tlie spirit 
of that very liberty, for which they were preparing to fight, and un- 
accustomed to discipline, they neither felt the inclination, nor realiz- 
ed the importance, of subjection to military rules. I'hc difllculty of 
establishing subordination was greatly increased by the shortness of 
the terms of inlistments, some of which were to expire in November, 
and none to continue longer than December. The general soon 
Doade the alarming discovery, that there was not more powder than 
sufficient to fiirnish each man with nine cartridges. Althougli by 
great address this dangerous deficiency was concealed from the 
enemy ; yet the want of bayonets, which was very considerable, 
Dould not be kept secret. The army was in such need of tents, as to 
be unavoidably lodged in barracks ; a circumstance extremely un- 
bvourable to sudden movements, to health, and discipline. Then^ 
was no commissary-general, and therefore no systematic an-ange- 
nient for obtaining provisions. A supply of clothes was rendeivd 
peculiarly difficult hy the non-importation agivements. There was 
a total want of engineers, and an extreme deficiency of working 
tools. The general, happily qualified at once to meet difficulties, 
and to remove them, took nnmediate care to organize the troops, to 
fit them for actual senice, and to make arrangements for the neces- 
sary supplies. Next to these objects, he considered the re-inlisl- 
ment of the army the most intei-esting. To this essential object he 
had early solicited the attention of Congress ; and a committee had 
been appointed, with directions to repair to the camp at Cambridge, 
there to consult with the commander in chief, and with the chiel 
magistrates of New-Hampshire, Connecticut, and Rhode-Island, 
ancf the council of Massacnusetts, '* on the most effectual method of 
continuing, supporting, and regiilating a continental army." Re- 
smiting orders were at length issued ; but the progress in raising 
recruits was by no means proportioned to the public exigencies. On 
he last day of Deceml>er, when all tlie old troops, not engaged on 
^^ new estajl)lishments, were disbanded^ there had been inlist^d for 
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the anny of 1776 no more than nine tliousand six hundiied aiid fifty 
men. An earnest recommendation of General Washington to con- 
pxeas to try the influence of a bounty was not acceded to until late in 
January ; hut during the winter tHe numbers of new recruits were 
considerably augmented. " The history of thb winter campaign,^' 
says the biographer of Washington, '' is a history of continmng and 
successive struggles on the part of the American general, under the 
vexations and difticulties imi)osed by the want of arms, ammunition, 
and permanent troops, on a person in an uncommon deg;rec solicitous 
to prove liimself, by some ^rand and useful achicfvement, worthy of 
the hi^h station to which the voice of his comitry had called him." 

Hitherto the general had found employment enough within the 
limits of his own encampment. '^ It is not in the pa^s of history, 
perhaps,- ^ he observes, in a letter to congress, '' to furnish a case like 
ours. To maintain a post within mu^et shot of the enemy for six 
months together, without ammunition^ and at the same time to dis- 
band one army and recruit another, within that distance of twenty 
odd British regiments, is more, probably, than ever was attempted.^' 
Dissatisfied, however, with so mactivc a ser\ice, he had some time 
been contemplating an attack on Boston, as soon as he could be 
justified in attempting the execution of so bold a design. About the 
middle of February, the severe cold setting in, and the ice becoming 
sutlicicntly finn to bear the troops, he was disposed to make that 
attempt ; but a council of war, summoned on the occasion, being 
almost unanimous against the measure, he reluctantly abandoned it 

The cfTeclive regular fore* of the Americans now amounted to 
upward of fourteen thousand men ; in addition to which the com* 
mander in chief called out about six thousand of the militia of Mas- 
sachusetts. With these troops he determined to lake possession of 
the heights of Dorchester, whence it would be in his power greatly to 
annoy the ships in the harbour and the soldiers in the town. By 
taking tiiis position, from which the enemy would inevitably attempt 
to drive him. he expected to bring on a general action, dunng which 
he intended to cross over from Cambridge side witli four thousand 
chosen men, and attack the town of Boston. To conceal his design, 
and to divert the attention of the garrison, a heavy bombardment of 
tlie town and lines of tlic enemy was begun on the evening of the 
second of March, and repeated the tw^o succeeding nights. On the 
night of the fourth, immediately after the firing began, a considerable 
detachment, under the command of General Thomas, passing fitrai 
Roxbury, took silent possession of Dorchester Heiglits. The ground 
was almost impenetrably bard, but the night was mild, and by 
labouring with great diligence, their works were so far advanced by 
morning, as to cover them, in a gi-eat measure, fix>m the shot of thie 
enemy. When the British, afler day break, discovered iliese works, 
which were magnified to the view hy a hazy atmosphere, nothing 
Gonid exceed their astonishment. Some of their officers aften% ard 
:ickuowle(lged, that the expedition with which they were thrown 
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ufi, with their sudden and unexpected appearance, recalled to their 
imnds those wonderfid stories ot enchantment and invisible agency^ 
which are so frequent in the Eastern romances.* Nothing now 
remsdned, but to abandon the town, or to dislodge the provincials* 
Creneral Howe, with his usual smrit, chose the latter part of tl)c al- 
ternative, and took measures for the embarkation on that very 
evening of five regiments, with the light infantry and grenadiers, 
on the important but most hazardous service. Trie transports fell 
down in the evening toward the castle, with the troops, amounting 
to about two thousand men ; but a tremendous storm at night ren- 
dered the execution of the design absolutely impracticaole. A 
council of war was called the next morning, and agreed to evacuate 
the town as soon as possible. A foiinight elapsed oefore that meas- 
ure was effected. Meanwhile the Americans, strengthened and 
extended their works ; and on the morning of the seventeenth of 
March the British discovered a breast-work, that had been thix)wn 
up in the night at Nook's Hill, on Dorchester peninsula, which per- 
fectly commanded Boston neck, and the south part of the town. 
Delay was no longer safe. By four in. the morning, the king's 
troops, with those Americans who were attachexl to the royal cause, 
began to embark ; and before ten all of them were under sail. As the 
rear embarked, General Washington marched triumphantly into 
Boston, where he was joyfiilly received, as a deliverer. The Brit- 
ish fleet, after a detention of nine days in Nantasket Road, set sail 
for Halifax. 

General Arnold, under all his discouragements, continued tlie 
blockade of Quebec ; but at length, in a council of war, it was unan- 
imously deteiTriinqd, that the troops were in no condition to risk an 
assault, and the army was removed to a more defensible position. 
The Canadians, at this juncture, receiving considerable reinforce- 
ments, the Americans were compelled to relinquish one post after 
another, and, by the eighteenth of June they had evacuated Canada. 

Beside the relief of Quebec and the recovery of Canada, the 
British, in tlicprojected campaign for this year, proposed two objects ; 
one was, to make a strong impression on some of the southern colo- 
nies ; the other, and the principal, was to take possession of .New- 
York. The execution of that part of the plan, which respected the 
southern colonics, was committed to General Clinton and Sir Peter 
IWker ; who, having formed a junction at Cape Fear, concluded to 
attempt the i-eduction of Charleston. For that place they accord- 
ingly sailed, with two thousand eight hundred land forces; and, 
crossing Charleston bar on the fourth of June, anchored about three 
miles from Sullivan^s Island. Every exertion had been previously 
made to put the colony, and especially its capital, in a posture of 
defence. Works had been erected on Sullivan^s Island, which Ues 
Qibout six miles below Charleston toward the sea, and so near the 
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channel, as to be a convenient post for annoj-ing ships when ap 
proacliing Uie town. The miUtia of the count n* now repaiiod in 
^;reat numbers to Charleston ; and at this critical juncture Major 
General Lee, who had been appointed by congress to the inunedi- 
ate cammand of all iJie forces in the southern department, arrived 
with the regular troops of the northora colonies. On the twenty- 
eiehth of July, Sir Peter Parker attacked the fort on Sulli\*an-9 
Island. witJi two fifty gun ships, four frigates of twenty-eight guns, 
the Sphynx of twenty guns, the Friendship armed vessel of twentv- 
iwo guns, and the Kangor sloop and Thunder bomb, each of eiglit 
guns. On the fort were mounted twenty-six cannon, with which 
Uie garrison, consisting of three hundred and seventy-five regulars 
and a few militia, under the command of Colonel Moultrie, made a 
most gallant defence. The attack commenced between ten and 
eleven in the morning, and was continued upward of ten hours. — 
Three of the ships, advancing about twelve o'clock to attack the 
western wing of the fort, became entangled with a shoal ; to wliich 
providential incident the preser\'ation of th(^ garrison is ascribed. 
At half past nine, the firing on both sides ceased ; and soon after the 
ships slipped their cables. In this action, the deliberate and well 
directed riie of the garrison exceedingly sliatteied the ships ; and the 
killed and wounded on board exceedcil t^vo hundred men. The 
loss of the garrison was only ten men killed and twenty-two wound- 
ed. Though many thousand shot were fired from the shi|)pin^, jTt 
the worivs were but little daiuagcHl. The fort being built of pal- 
metto, a tree indigenous to Carolina, of a remarkably spongj' nature, 
the shot, which struck it. were men^ly binicd in the wood, \^'i1hout 
shivering it. Hardly a hut or a ti*ec» on the island escaped. The 
thanks of congi-ess were given to GcMienil 1 jVv, and to Colonels 
Thomson and Moultiie. for their gooil conduct on this memorable 
day : and the fort, in compliment to the commanding officer, was 
from that time called Fort Moultrie. 

l^he nieasures of the British government accelerated an event, 
which.if anticipated and wished by a few of the colofiists. had not 
hitheiio been genei-ally desired. Independ(»nce was not the object 
of the controversy : but constitutional liberty. Oppression, bv de- 
manding more tiian is du*». loses the benefit of lci::al claims, lour- 
ing the last session of parliament, the ultimate plan for reducing the 
colonies was fixed. The Americans were declared out of the royal 
prot^tion ; and sixteen-Mhousand foreign mercenaries weiv to' be 
eai|li%ed to effect their subjugation. IntiUigence of this act decided 
the question of the ex|>i>dipn('y of independence. " Protection and 
allegiance are recipro<al," said the colonists. '• and the refusal of 
the first is a legal ground of justification for withholding the last." 
To (lerlare themselv«»s independent, was no more than to unnoiince 
to the world the real political state, in whic h Cireat Britain had 
placed them. While the legality of this measure was thus argued, 
its immediate necessity was proved. ^^ If Great Britain calls in Uie 
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lid of strangers to crush us, we must seek similar aid for our own 
^reservation/^ But foreign assistance must besought in the cliarac- 
er of independent states ; else the colonists must m\\ be considered 
js subjects, carrying on w^ar against th:'U'king, and rely on their own 
esources. These and similar reasoning were enforced by power- 
ill addresses to the passions. A pamnhlet under the signature of 
>onunon Sense, written by Thomas Paine, pioduced great eftect* 
iVhile it demonstrated the necessity^ the advanta£;es, and the prac- 
icability of indepi^ndence, it treated kingly government with oppro- 
>riun), and hereditary succession with ridicule. The change ol the 
kublic mind, on this occasion, is without a parallel. ^^ In the short 
pace of two years, nearly three millions of |)eople passed over fn)m 
he love and duly of loyal subjects, to tlie hatred and resentment of 
taetnies.^^ 

On the seventh of June, a motion was made in congress, by Rich- 
trd Henry l^ee of Virginia, for declaring the colonies free and inde- 
lendent. This motion caused very interesting and animated 
iebates, and gave grtiat scope to genius and eloquence. John 
\clams, Richard f {enrv Lee, and John Dickinson, who took oppo- 
ite sides of the question, the first for independence, and the 
itiier against it, were pn'-eminently distinguished. After a full dis- 
:ussion, tlie measure was approvecf by nearly a unanimous vote."* 

\Ve here insert pn^ident Lee's speech on the occasion. 

"J do not know, most pruiient men and virtuous citizens, whether 
miong t ransactiuns handed down to us by historians, which originated 
n civil dis(*ord, and excited either a love of liberty in the people or 
mibilious desires in their i-ulers, any can l)e found more interesting 
md important than that which now engages our attention ; whether 
Bve consider the future destiny of this free and viiluoiis people, or 
that of orn* (enemies, who, notwithstanduig this cruel war and unac* 
customed tyrannvi are our brethren, and descended from a common 
«tock ; or tliat of other nations, whose eyes are intent upon this great 
spectacle, and who antici[iate from our success more freedom for 
Lncnisclves, or from our defeat apprehend heavier chains and a 
severer bondage. For the question is not whether we shall acquire 
an increase of temtorial dominion, or wickedly wrest from otliers 
their just possessions; but wh'ilher we shall preserve or lose forever, 
that libeily which we have inherited from our ancestors, which we 
have sougiit to preserve by crossing a wide and temuestuous ocean, 
and w hich we nave defended, in this land, against oarbarous men, 
contending, at the same time, against the beasts of the wilderness 
and the dis(.>ases of an ungenial clime. And if so man}' and distin- 
guished praises have always been lavished upon the g(Mieious defend- 
ers of Greek and Roman liberty, what will be said of us, wlio 
defend, not that freedom which rests upon tlie capricious will of an 
unstable multitude; but on immutable statutes and o\tr tutelary 
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laws; not that wliich was the exclusive privilege of a few patriciansi 
but that which is tlie property of all : not that, finally^ which is stained 
by unjust ostracisms or the decimation of armies ; but that which is 
pure, temperate, and gentle, and conformed to the mild manners of 
the age in which we live. Why then, why do we procrastinate, and 
to what purpose are these delays ? Let us finish tne undertaking so 
well begun ; and since we cannot hope to secure that liberty and 
peace, which are our delight, in a continuance of the union with 
England, let us break the ties which bind us together, and perfect 
that which we enjoy already, I mean, our entire and absolute inde- 
pendence. Nor must I here, in the beginning of my discourse, omit 
to say, that if we have reached that fatal extremity, where nothine 
else can exist between America and England, but such war or sucn 
peace as may exist between nations foreign to each other, this can 
only be imputed to the insatiable cui)iditv, the tyrannical proceed- 
ings, and reiterated outrages of the British ministr)% On our part, 
nothing was omitted that might preserve the ancient state of peace 
and harmony. Who has not heard our prayers, and who is ignorant 
of our supplications? England alone was deaf to our complaints, 
and wanted that compassion which was generously bestowra upon 
us by other nations. And as at first our forbearance, and then our 
resistance have been equallv insufficient ; since our prayers were 
unavailing, as well as tlie blood lately shed ; we must go further, 
and secure our independence. Nor let any one believe that this 
alternative can be avoided. The time will undoubtedly come, when 
the fatal separation will take place, whether you will or no; for 
such will be tlie inevitable consequence of the nature of things ; of 
our always increasing population ; of the fertility of our land ; of the 
extent ol our territory ; of tlie industry of our countijinen ; of the 
wide iiiter\'ening ocean ; of the distance of the two countries. And 
if tliis be true, as it is most true, who does not see that the sooner it 
takes place the l)etter ; and that it would be not only imprudent, 
but the height of folly not to seize the present occasion, when Brit- 
ish injustice has fillea all hearts with indignation, inspired all minds 
with courage, produced concord, con\inced the understandings, and 
made us fly to amis to defend our lives ? And how long shallwe be 
compelled to traverse three thousand miles of a tempestuous sea to 
ask of haughty and insolent men for counsel or commands respecting 
our domestic concerns ? Does it not tec^me a great, lich, and pow- 
erful nation, as we are, to look at home, and not abroad, for the 
government of our affairs? How can a ministry of strangers judge 
correctly of our concerns, respecting which it has no knowledge, and 
in whicn it has no interest ? l^he past justice of the British ministers 
should make us beware of the future, if they should aeaiii fix their 
iron fangs upon us. Since it has pleast^d the cruelty oi our eneniiet 
to place befon* us the alternative of slavery or independence, where 
is the generous minded man, and the lover of his country, who ran 
hesitate to choose 7 With these perfidious men no promise is securp, 
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ledlges sacred. Let us suppose, wliich Heaven avert ! that we 
»n(juci*ed, or are obIij||;ecl to come to terms. Whai assurance 
we ol" the British moderation in victoiy, or good faith in treaty f 
tlieir having inlist(^, and let loose against us tiie ferocious In- 
sof the forest, and the merciless soldiei-sofCiermany ? Jsit that 
, which has been so many times pledged, and so many times 
en. during the present contest I Is it the British faith, which is 
idcred more false than punic i Have we not rather reason to 
ict, that when we have deliveitxi oui-selv cs naked and uiianutxl 
their hands, they will wi-eak their vengeance upon us, will bind 
ith heavier chains, in order to di*prive us not only of the power, 
!ven of the hope of again casting olf the yoke ? But let us sup- 
that there will liappen in the present case, what has never hap- 
d in any other, that the British government will forget past 
.ces and comply with the conditions of peace ; can we believe 
after so long a contest, after so many wounds, so many deaths, 
so much bloodshed, our reconciliation could be durable, and that 
^'day in the midst of so much haired and lancour, would not af- 
9ome fi-esh subject of animosity / Tlie two nations are already 
rated in interest and atFoctions ; the one is conscious of its Ibnner 
igth, the other has become acquaiited with its recently exerted 
! ; the one intends to rule in an arbitrary manner, the other wilt 
Dbey even if allowed its privileges. In such a state of thingS| 
t peaces what harmony can be expected / The Americans may 
me faithful friends of the English, but subjects, never. And let 
uppose even that union could be restored without rancour, it 
:1 not without danger. The wealth and power of Great Britain 
Id inspire prudent men with fears for the future. Havuig reacb- 
ich a lieiglit ofgmndeur that she has little or nothing to di-ead 
foreign f)owrrs, in the security of |x;ace, the hearts of her people 
become em r vat ed, manneis will be corrupted, her youtli will 
me vicious, and the nation deaeneratins; in body and in ntind, 
land will become the piey of foieign enemies oi ambitious citi- 
. Should we remain united with her, w(» should pjirtakc ol her 
iptions and misfortunes, so much moie to be dreaded as they 
la be irn^parable ; sc^parated from her, and remaining as we now 
we should have to fear neither the seruriliv of peace nor the 
jere of war. And bv a declaration of our fieedom, thepeiils 
id not be increased, but the minds of men would be better pre- 
d, and victoiy more sure. Let us then take a fiim step, and 
pc from this labyrinth : we have assumed the sovereign power, 
dare not own it ; we disobey a king, and acknowledge oui selves 
subjects ; wage war against a nation, upon whom w e always 
jss to be willing to be dependent, in this uncertain state of 
p the inclinations of men are wavering; ardent resolves are 
MJed ; new diflicuihies are continually arising ; our generals iiei- 
respected, nor obeyed ; our soldiers neither conlklent, nor zeal- 
, weak at home, and despised abroad, foreign princo^ can nwttiei: 

32 
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esteem nor succour so timkl and wavering a people. But inde* 

Sendence once proclaimed, and our ob)ect avowed, more manly and 
ecided measures will be adopted ; the greatness of the end in view 
will inspire the minds of tlie people with an energy proportionablv 
great: the civil magistrates will lie filled with new zeal, generate 
with new ardour, the soldiers with new courage, and all our citi- 
zens with more constancy and alertness, intent on this sublime and 
generous undertak'mg. But in consequence of it, will England con- 
tend against us with more energy and rage than she has already ? 
Certainly not ; she terms resistance to oppression, rebellion, as well 
as independence. And where are those formidable troops, that are 
to subdue the Americans ? The English could not, and shall the 
Germans do it I Are they more brave, or better disciplined than the 
English / Xo ! Besides, if the enemy^s numbers have increased, ours 
have not diminished ; and we have acquired in the severe battles of 
the present year, the practice of arms, and the experience of war. 
Who doubts then that a declaration of independence will procure 
us allies ? All nations arc desirous of procurm^, by commerce, the 
production of our exuberant soil ; they will visit our ports hith^le 
closed by the monopoly of insatiable England. They are no les 
eager to contemplate the reduction of her hated power; they all 
loathe her barbarous dominion *, their succours will evince to our 
brave countrymen the gratitude they bear them for having been the 
first to shake the foundation of this Colossus. Foreign pnnces wait 
only for the extinction of all hazard of reconciliation to throw off 
their present reserve. If this measure is useful, it is no less becoming 
our dignity. America has arrived at a degree of power which 
assigns her a place among independent nations ; we are not less 
entitled to it than the English themselves. If they have wealth, so 
have we ; if they are brave, so are we ; if they are numerous, our 
population, through the incredible fhiitfulness of our chaste wives. 
wih soon equal theirs ; if they have men of renown as well m peace 
as in war, we Ukewise have such ; political revolutions usually pro- 
duce great, brave, and generous spints. From what we have suready 
achieved in these painful beginnmgs, it is easy to presume what we 
shall hereafter accomplish, for experience is the source of sagje coun- 
sels, and hbertv is the mother of great men. Have you not seen the 
enemy driven from Lexington, by thirty thousand citizens armed and 
assembled in one day ? Already their most celebrated generals 
have yielded in Boston to the skill of ours ; already their seamen, 
repulsed from our coasts, wander over the ocean, where they are the 
sport of the tempest, and the prev of famine. Let us hail the fiai- 
vourable omen, and fight, not for the sake of knowing on what terms 
we are to be the slaves of England, but to secure to ourselves a free 
existence, to found a just and independent government. Animated 
by liberty, the Greeks repulsed the innumerable anny of Persians ; 
sustained by the love of independence, the Swiss and the Dutch hum- 
bled the power of Austria by memorable defeats, and conquered a 
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ink among nations. But the sun of America also shines upon the 
3ads of the brave ; the point of our weapons is no less formidable 
lan theirs ; here also the same union prevails, the same contempt of 
ingers and of death in asserting the cause of our country. 
"Why then do we longer delay ; why still deliberate ? Let this 
lost happy day give birth to the American Republic. Let her arise, 
ot to devastate and conquer, but to re-establish the reign of peace 
nd of the laws. The eyes of Europe are fixed upon us ! she de- 
lands of us a living example of freedom, that may contrast, by the 
iKcity of the citizens, with the ever increasing tyranny which deso- 
Ltes her polluted shores. She invites us to prepare an asylum where 
16 unhappy may find solace, and the persecuted, repose. She in- 
•eats us to cultivate a propitious soil, where that generous plants 
^hich first sprung up and grew in England, but is now withered by 
ie poisonous blasts of Scottish tyranny, may revive and flourish, 
heltering under its salubrious and mterminable shade all the unfor- 
imate ol the human race. This is the end presaged by so many 
mens, by our first victories, by the present ardour and union, by the 
l^ht of Howe, and the pestilence which broke out amongst Dun- 
tiore's people, by the very winds which baffled the enemy's fleets 
ind transports, and that terrible tempest which ineiulfed seven hun- 
ired vessels upon the coast of Newfoundland. If we are not tins 
lay wanting in our dutv to the country, the names of the Americ^ 
Bgislators will be exalted, in the eyes of posterity, to a level with 
hose of Theseus, Lycurgus, of Romulus, of Numa, of the tiiree Wil- 
iams of Nassau, and of all those whose memory has been, and will 
)e, forever dear to virtuous men and good citizens.'^ 

July 6, Congress published their Declaration of Independence^ 
ivhich separated America from Great Britain. This peat event 
took place two hundred and eighty-four years after the discovery of 
America by Columbus ; one hundred and sixty-six from the first 
efiectual settlement in Virginia ; and one hundred and fifty-six firom 
the first settlement of Plymouth, in Massachusetts, which were the 
earliest English settlements in America. We record this celebrated 
document as a prominent article in our history. 

A DECLARATION 

BY THE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, 

z^ ooaroBBSs ASSSMBum. 

" When, in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for 
one people to dissolve the political bands which have connected 
them with anotlier, and to assume, among the powers of the earth, 
the separate and equal station to which the laws of nature and of 
nature's God entitle them, a decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind requires that they should declare tlie causes wnich impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident ; that all men are created 
equal ; that they are endowed, by their Creator, with certain unalien- 
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able rights ; that among these anc liie, liln^rty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. That to secure these rights^ governments are instituted 
among men. deriving their just powers from tlie consent c^the gov- 
erned; that whenever any form of government becomes destnx^tive 
of these ends, it is the rignt of the people to aher or to abolish it, and 
to institute new govcnunent, laying its foundation on such principlesi 
and organizing its powers in such Tbrni, as to them shall seem most 
likely to effect their safety and happiness. Prudence, indeed, will 
dictate, that governments long established, should not lie changed 
ibr light and transient causes ; and accordingly ail experience mth 
ahewn, that mankind are more disposed to suflfer, wnile evils arc 
SutTerable, than to right themselves by aliolishing the forms to which 
they are accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and usur^ 
pations, pursuing invariably the same object, e\inces a design to 
reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their right, it is their , 
duty, to throw of!* such government, and to provide new guards lor 
tlieir future security* Such has been the patient sufferance of these 
colonies ; and such is now the necessity which consuuins them to 
alter their fbnner systems of government. The history of the present ^ 
King of Great-Britain is a history of re|)eated injuries and usurpa* 
tions. all ha\ing in direct object the establishment of an absdute 
tyrannv over these states. To prove this, let facts be submitted lo 
a caniTid world. 

He has refused his assent to laws the most wholesome and neces- 
san^ for the pubhc good. 

fie has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and 
pressing importance, unless susjpended in their operation till his 
assent should be obtained ; and when so suspended he has utteriy 
neglected to attend to them. 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of laiige 
districts of people, unless tliose people would relinauisb the right of 
jrepresentation m the legislature ; a right inestimable to them, and 
formidable to tyrants only. 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual^ un- 
comfortable, and distant from the depository of their public records, 
for the sole purpose of fatiguing them into compliance with his meas- 
ures. 

He has dissolved representalive houses repeatedly, for opposing, 
with manly firmness, his invasions on the rights of the people. 

He has refused, for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause 
Mhers to be elected ; whereby the legislative powers, incapable of 
annihilation, have returned to the people at large for their exercise ; 
the state remaining, in the mean time, expo^pd to all the dangers of 
invasion from without, and convulsions within. 

He has. endeavoured to prevent the population of these states; for 
that purpose obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners ; 
reiiising to pass others to encoura^ their migration hither, and rais?- 
ing the conditions of new appropriations of lands. 
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He has obstructed the administration of justice, by refusing his 
assent to laws for establishing judiciary powers. 

He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of 
their offices, and the amount and payment of their salaries. 

He has erected a multitude of new oSices, and sent hither swaruis 
of officers to harass our people, and eat out their substance. 

He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, witliout 
the consent of our legislatures. 

He has affected to render the military independent of, and superior 
to, the civil power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign 
to our constitution, and unacknowledged by our laws *, giving Iiis 
assent to their acts of pretended legislation : 

For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us : 

For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any 
murders which they should commit on the inhabitants of tliese states : 

For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world : 

For imposing taxes on us without our consent : 

For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury : 

For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offences : 

For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighbouring 
province, establishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarg- 
ing its boundaries, so as to render it at once an example and fit instru- 
Bient for introducing the same absolute rule into these colonies : 

For taking away our chartci's, abolishing our most valuable laws, 
and altering fundamentally the forms of our governments : 

For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves 
bvested with power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 

He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his pro- 
tection, and waging war against us. 

He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, 
and destroyed the lives of our people. 

He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries 
to complete the works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already 
begun with circumstances of cruelty and perhdy, scarcely paralleled 
in the most barbarous ages, and totally unworthy the head of a civ- 
ilized nation. 

He has constrained our fellow-ritizens, taken captive on the high 
seas, to bear arras against their country, to become the executioners 
©f their friends and brethren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 

He has excited domestic insurrections amongst us, and has en- 
deavoured to bring on the inhabitants of oiy frontiers the merciless 
Indian savages, wnose known rule of warfare is an undistinguisl^ 
destruction, of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 

In every stage of tnese oppressions we have petitioned for redress 

in the most humble terms : Our repeated petitions have been an- 

'^wered only by repeated injury. A printo. whose character is ttraS 
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marked by every act which may define a tyrant, is unfit to be the 
ruler of a fi-ee people. 

Nor have we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren. 
We have warned them, fit)m time to time, of attempts by thor legis- 
lature to extend an unwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We Imve 
reminded them of the circumstances of our emigration and settle* 
ment here. We have appealed to their native Justice and magnan- 
imitV) and we have conjured tliem? by the ties of our common 
kindred, to disavow tliese usurpations, which would inevitably int«> 
nipt our connexions and correspondence. They too have been deaf 
lo the voice of justice and of consanguinity. We must therefore, 
acquiesce in the necessity, which denounces our separation, and 
hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, in peace 
friends. 

We, therefore, the representatives of the UNITED STATES 
•r AMERICA, in GENERAL CONGRESS assembled, appeal- 
ing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude of our mtea- 
Uons, do, in tne name, and by the authority of the good people of 
these colonies, solemnly publish and declare, That these United 
Colonies are, and of right ought to be, FREE and INDEPEND- 
ENT STATES ; that they are absolved from all allegiance to the 
British crown, and that all pohtical connexion between them and the 
state of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved ; and that 
as FREE and INDEPENDENT STATES, they have faU 
power to levy war, conclude peace, contract alliances, establish 
commerce, and to do all other acts and things which INDEPEIND- 
ENT STATES may of right do. And for the support of this 
declaration, with a firm reliance on the protection of DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE, we mutually pledge to each otlier our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honour. 

The forecoinff declaration was, by order of Coiigi-ess engrossed and 
signed by the following members : 

JOHN HANCOCK. 

NtW'Hampihire, New-York, 

Josiah Bartlett, WiJliam Floyd, 

William Whipple, Philip Livingston, 

Matthew Thornton. Francis Lewis, 

Ma$$achtuettS'Bay, Lewis Morris. 

Samuel Adams, New-Jersey. 

John Adams Richard Stockton, 

Robert Treat Paine, John Witherspoon, 

Elbridge Geny. Francis HopkinsoD, 

TViode-hlandy kc John Hart, 

Stephen Hopkins, Abraham Clark. 

William Elleiy. Pennsyhania. 

Ctmnecticut. Robert Moms, 

Roger Sherman, Benjamin Rush, 

Samuel Huntington, Benjamin Franklin. 

William Williams, John Morton, 

Wjftr Wolcott. Geoiye Clymer. 
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th, Thomas Nelson, Jr. 

ylor, Francis Ligbtfoot Lee, 

son. Carter Braxton. 
88.* North-Carolina, 

tware, William Hooper, 

Iney, Joseph Hewes, 

ad. John Penn. 
ryland, South-Carolina* 

lase, Edward Rutledge, 

aca, Thomas Hey ward, Jr.' 

one, Thomas l^nch, Jr. 

irroll, of Carrollton. Arthur Middleton. 
'iinia. Georgia, 

fihe. Button Gwinnett, 

enry Lee, Lyman Hall, 

fferson, Geoige Walton. 
Harrison, 

Declaration of Independence once published to the world 
I solemnity, gave a new character to the contest^ not only 
lonies, but in Europe. Before this decisive step, the Amen- 
le were regarded by many able and ^ood men, as well as 
iiticians, on both sides oi the Atlantic, rather as children 
;for doubtful privileges with a parent, than as men contend- 
men for their natural and indisputable rights. But this 
i appeal to the nations of the earth, to posterity, and to 
)f battles, gave a new political character, an immediate 
id manhood, to their cause. It was no longer the unholy 
)f subjects against their monarch ; of children against then: 
Df rash and turbulent men who never measure nor wei^ 

?uence of their deeds : it was no longer a contest for mere 
opinion, but for a national existence, for hfe. or death. It 
under the awful sanction of that assembly, the temperate 
mined stand of men who have entrenched themselves with- 
tain and thoroughly-understood limits of their rights ; of men 
counted the cost dispassionately, and measured the event 
shrinking ; of men who felt, deliberated and acted, as the 
atives of a whole people, conscious of their infirmities 
responsibility; knowing the might of their adversaries, and 
ness of their friends, butdetermined to do their duty to their 
and leave them their inheritance undisturbed and unim- 
Or if that might not be, and the liberties of Englishmen 
longer the protection of their wives, or the birth-right of 
dren, — to leave them as widows and orphans to the charity 
n. 

declaration of Independence was, of itself, a victory, — ^a vic- 
the passions, prejudices and fears of a multitude. It drew 
brever, between the friends and the foes of America. It 



le of Thomas fifKean ihoald be in this list, as he was one of the oririnal 
lis instrament [See his letter to Prtaident Adajns^ Jane 1817. in the Free* 
111.] 
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left no neutrals. He, who was not for independence, unconditionai 
indepjendence, was an enemy. The eflect produced upon the pub* 
lie mind by the boldness and unanimity manifested on tnisoccasion, 
by the delegates of the several Colonies, operated on the general 
confidence of the people as much as a similar declaratioD would 
have done, had it been adopted and signed by the whole population 
of the states. In die public exultation at the time, the murmurs of 
disapprobation were unheard ; and the opposition to be expected 
from the discontented and factious, vvlio werc^ alwaj's a formidable 
minority, and in tlie very bosom of the country, was entirely over- 
looked." 

'*' The plan, as matured for the campaign of 1 776, by the Britiflh 
ministry, embraced three extensive objects. The first, was to re- 
lieve (diuebec, and drive out the Americans from Canada. Tlie 
second was to make a powerful movement upon some of the south- 
ern colonies ; the execution of which was entrusted to Sir Heniy 
Clinton and Sir Peter Parker ; and the third, and most important d' 
all, was to take possession of New- York witli a force suffidentlr 
powerful to hold Hudson River ; form a line of communicatioD with 
the royal army in Canada ; embarrass or intercept the intercoune 
between the eastern and middle Colonies, and overrun the surround- 
ing country. This expedition was .committed to Sir AMIIiam 
Howe."* 

^^ It had early occurred to General Washington, that the central 
situation of New- York, with the numen)us advantages atteiidi^tbe 
possession of diat city, would render its reduction an object ot the 
first importance to the British. Under this impre.ssion, before the 
enemy evacuated Boston he had detached General Lee from Cam- 
bridge, to put Long Island and New- York into a posture of defence. 
Soon after the evacuation, he followed, and fixea his head quarteis 
in New- York, where the ereater part of the troops rendezvoused. 
A part of the residue was left in Massachusetts ; and about two or 
three thousand were ordered to Canada. 

At tlie opening of the campaign, congress instituted a fly'uijg camp, 
to consist of an intermediate corps, between regular solders and 
militia ; and called for ten thousand men from tlie states of Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, and Delavi^are, to be in constant service to the 
first day of the ensuing December ; and for thirteen thousand eight 
hundred of the common militia from Massachusetts, Coonecticutj 
New- York, and New-Jersey. 

The command of the Bntish force, destined to operate against 
New- York, was given to Admiral Lord Howe, and his brotlier Sir 
William ; who, in addition to tlieir military powers, were aupointed 
commissioners for restoring peace to the colonies. General Howe, 
after waiting two months at Halifax for his brother and the expected 
reinforcements from England, sailed with the force which lie had 



* Allen a America! RevolutioD, vol. i. p. 359. 363, 3ff?. 
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previously commanded in Boston ; and, directing his course toward 
New- York, arrived in the latter entl of June oll'Sandy-Hook. Ad- 
mirdl Lord Ilowe, with part of the reinfoit* ement fronrEngland, 
^urived at Halifax soon after his hrothei's departme ; and, without 
dropping anchor, followed and joined him near Staten-lsland. These 
two royal commissioners, before they commenced military oixjra- 
tions, attempted to effect a reunion between the colonics and Great- 
Britain ; but both the substance and the form of their communica- 
tions for that purpose were too exceptionable, to be for a n)oment 
seriously regarded. 

The British forces waited so long to receive accession fi*om HaK- 
Ikx, South-Carohna, Florida, the West-Indies, and Europe, that the 
month of Aup:ust was far advanced before tli< y were in a condition 
toopen the campaign. Their commanders, ha . in«5 resolved to nrtike 
their first attempt on Long-Island, landed their troops, estimated at 
about tw^enty-four thousand men, at Gravescnd IJay, to tlie right of 
the Narrows. The Americans, to the amount of fi(U»en thousand, 
under Major-Geueral Sullivan,* were posted on a peninsula between 
Mill Crock, a little above Red Hook, and an elbow of East River, 
called Whaaleboght Bay. Here they had erected stn)n^ fortifica- 
tions, which were separated from New- York by East Riv^T, at the 
distance of a mile. A hue of intrenchment from the Mill Ojx»ek 
enclosed a large space of ground, on which stood th(* American 
camp, near the village of Brooklyn. Tliis line was secured by 
idbbatis, and flanked by strong i-edoubts. The armies were separated 
by a range of hills, covered with a thick wood, which inters<»ct the 
country from west to east, terminating on the east near Jiunaica. 
Througli these hills there wero three roads ; one near the Narrows, 
a second on the Flatbush road, and a third on tlie Bedford road ; 
and thc»se were the only passes from the south side of the hills to the 
American lines, excepting a road, which led to Jamaica round the 
easterly end of the nills. General Putnam, agreeably to the in- 
structions of General W;isliington, had detached a considerable [lart 
of his men to occupy the woody hills and passes ; but in the pei tbnn- 
ance of tliis service there appeal's to have been a deficient y either of 
skill or of vigilance. 

When the whole British army was landed, the Hessians, under 
General Heister, composed the centre at Flatbush ; JVIaJor-Genei-al 
Grant commanded the left wing, which extended lo the coast ; and 
the principal army, under the command of Gen. CliiUon, Earl Percy, 
and Lord Comwallis, turned short to the right, and approac^hed the 
opposite coast at Flatland. The position of the Americans iiaving 
been reconnoitred, Sir William Howe, from tlie intelligence given 



* The part of the armv, itationed on Lon;::- Island, was ori^in.tlij r- mmaaded hy 
Major-General Greene ; but he, heing^ taken extremely ill, wa^ euccr^ ded by Morur- 
Genend Sallivan. This officer oommoBded all the troops without (be linefl ; and 
Major-General Putnam took commind tt Brooklyn, the camp at thnt place baipg 
rHoforced with aix re^'moals. 
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iiiiii, determined to attempt to turn thr ir left flank* The right wing 
of his amiv. consisting of a strong advanced corps, conunandcni by 
General (Clinton and supi>orted by the brigades under Lord Percy, 
began at nnie o'clock at night on tne twenty-sixth of August to move 
fix)m Flatland ; and, passing through the 5i' ew Lots, arrived on the 
road, that crasses the hflls from Bedford to Jamaica. Having taken 
a patrol, they seized the pass, without alarming the Americans* At 
half aAer eight in the morning, the British troops, having passed the 
heights and reached Bedfom, bea:an an attack on the left of the 
American army. In the centre, (jencral I)e Heister, soon afterday 
light, had begun to cannonade the troops, which occupied the direct 
rond to Brooklyn, and whicli were commanded by General Sullivan 
in person. As soon as the firing toward Bedford was beard, De 
Heister advanced and attacked the centre of the Americans, wIm^ 
after a w^arm engagement, were i-outcd and driven into the woods. 
The firing tow^ards Bedford givuig them the alarming notice, that the 
British had turned their left flank, and were getting coniplelely into 
thttir rear ; they endeavoured to escape to the camp« The sudden 
rout of this party enabled De Heister to detach a part of his fiwre 
against those, who were engaged near Bedford. There also the 
Americans were broken and driven into the woods ; and the front of 
the British colunui, led by General Clinton, continuing to move 
forward, intercepted and engaged those whom De Heister had rout- 
ed, anl drove them back into the woods. There they again met the 
Hessians, wlio dmve them back on the British. 1 bus alternately 
chased and intercepted, some forced their way through the eneniy to 
the lines of BrookKn ; several saved themselves in the coverts olihe 
worxls ; but a gwat part of the detachment was killed or taken. 

The left column, loci by Gen»>i'al Giant, advancing from the Nar- 
rows along ih(* coast, to divert the att(mtion of the Americans from 
the i)iiiK*ipaI attack on the right, had about midnight fallen in with 
Lord Slirhng's advanced guard, stationed at a strong pass, and 
compelled them to relinquish it. As they were slowly retiring, they 
vt^ere met vu the summit of the hills about l)reak of day by Lord Stir- 
Lng, who l^ad been directed, with the two nearest regunents, to meet 
the British on the road leading from the Nanows. Lord Stirling 
having po>'tcd his men advantageously, a furious cannonade com- 
menced 0!i both sid's, which continued several hours. The firing 
toward Brooklyn, whei-e the fugitives were pursued by the British, 

fiving notice to Loril Stirling, that the eneniy had gamed his rear ; 
e instantly gave orders to rerreat acix)ss a creek, near the Yellow 
Mills, l^he more elVectually to secure the retreat of the main body 
of liie detachment, he detenuined to attack in pei-son a British corps 
under Lord Cornwallis, stationed at a-house somewhat above the 
place where he proposed crossing the creek. With alxiut four hun- 
dred men, drawn out of Small wood's regiment for that purpose, he 
inade a very spirited attack, and brought up this small corps several 
tbatM t0 the charQe, with confident expectation of dislodging Loid 
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Cornwallis from his post ; but, the force in his front increasing, and 
<jreneral Grant bow advancing on his rear, he.was compelled to sur- 
render himself and his brave men prisoners of war. This bold 
attempt, however, gave opportunity to a larce part of ihc detachment 
to cross tlie creek, and eitect an escape. 9 

The loss of the British and Hessians is stated by American his^ 
torians at about 450 ; Stedman says, '' it did not exceeH 300 in 
killed and wounded." The loss of tlie Americans was not admit- 
ted by (Jeneral Washington to exceed 1000 men, '• but in this esti- 
mate he could only have included the regular troops.'^ General 
Howe states thepnsoners to have been 1 097, among wliom were 
Maior-General Sullivan, and brigadiers Lord Stirling and WoodhulK 
. The enemy encamped in front of the American lines ; and on the 
micceeding night broke groimd within GOO yards of a nxloubt on th^ 
left# In this critical state of the American army on Long Island ; ia 
front a numerous and victorious enemy with a formidable train of ar- 
tillery ; the fleet indicating an intention to force a passage into East 
River to make some attempt on New- York ; tlie troops lying without 
filielter from heavy rains, fatigued and dispirited ; it was determined to 
withdraw from the island ; and this difficult movement was effected 
with great skill and judgment, and with complete success. The 
retreat was to have commenced at eiglit o'clock in the night of the 
29th ; but a strong northeast wind and a rapid tide caused a delay of 
several hours. In this extremity, I leaven reixiarkabjy favoured the 
fiigitive army. A southwest wind, springing up at eleven, essentially 
facilitated its passage from the island to the city; and a thick fog^ 
hanging over Long Island from about two in Ihe morning, concealed 
its movements from the enemy, who were so near, that the sound of 
theur pickaxes and shovels was heard. General Washington, as 
far as possible, inspected every thing. fVom the commencement of 
the action on the morning of the 27th until the troops were safely 
across East River, he never closed his eyes, and was ajmost con- 
stantly on hoi-seback."* 

After General Washington by his retreat, had left the British in 
complete possession of Long-Island, and not knowing wliat would 
be their future operations, applied to General KnowKon, commander 
of a regiment of li^ht infantry, to de>ise some means for gaining 
necessary information of the design of the British in their future 
movements. Captain Hale nobly offered himself for this hazardous 
and important service. His amiable, pious, intelligent and patriotic 
character, and the sacrifice of his life in tlie manner m which he made 
the sacrifice, entitle htm to a distingui^ed rank among the first 
patriots of the revolution. The particulars of this tragical event, 
sanctioned by General Hull, wiio was knowing to them at tlie time, 
fire related by Miss H. Adams in her history of New-England. 

" The retreat of General Wasliington, left the British in complete 
possession of Lon^ Island. What would be their future operations, 
remain^ uncertain. To obtain information of their situation, their 
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strength and future movements, was of high importance* For iJiis 
purjxise. General AV'ashington apphed to Colonel Jvnowlton, who 
corainiuided a regiment of light infantryt whicli formed the van of 
the American anny, and desired him to adopt some mode of gainuig 
the necessary infoVmaiiui. Colonel Knowlton communicated this 
re<iue8t to Captain Hall, of Connecticut, who was then a Captain 
in his regiment* This young ofSrer, animated by a sense of duh^, 
and considering that an opix)rtunity presented itself by which he 
might be useful to his conntiy? at once offeretl himself a volunteer 
for this hazardous ser\ ice. He passed in disguise to Long Island, 
examined eveiy part of the British anny, and obtained tlie best pos- 
sible infomiation respecting their situation and future operations. 

In his attempt to return, he was apprehended, carried before Sir 
William Howe, and the proof of his object was so clear, that he 
firankly acknowledged who he was, and what were his views. 

Sir William Howe at once gave an order to the provost marshal 
to execute him the i^cxt morning. 

The order was accordingly executed in a most unfeeling man- 
ner, and bv as great a savage as ever disgraced humanity. A cler- 
gyman, whose attendance he desired, was refused liim ; a^bible for 
.a moment's devotion was not procured, though he requested it. 
Letters, which on the morning of liis execution, he \nnote to his 
mother, and other friends, were destroyed ; and this very extraordi- 
nary reason* given by the provost marshal, ' that the rebels should 
not know that they had a man in their army, who could die with so 
inurh firmness.' 

Unknown to all around him, without a single friend to offer him 
tlie least consolation, thus fell as amiable and as worthy a young 
man as America could boast, with tliis as iiis dying observation, 
* that he only lamented he had but one Ufe to lose for his country.' 
How superior lo the dying words of Andre. Though the manner of 
his execution will ever be abhorred by every friend to humanity and 
religion; yet there cannot be a question but that the sentence waa 
conformable to the rules of war, and the practice of nations in similar 
cases. 

It is, however, a justice due to the character of Captain Hale, to 
obsene, that his motives for engaging in this service were entirely 
different from tliose which generally mfluence others in similar cir* 
cumstatices. '* Neither expectation of promotion nor pecuniary 
reward, mduced him to tliis attempt A sense of duty, a hope that 
he might in this way be useful to his country, and an opinion whicl| 
he had adopted, that every kind of semce necessaiy to the public 
good, became honourable by being necessary, were the ^at motives 
which induced him to engage in an enterprize, by which his ccm- 
nexions lost a most amismle friend, and his country one of its most 
promising supporters. 

The fate ofuus unfortunate young inau excites the mo^t interest, 
ing reflectioQs* 
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To see such a character, in iho flower of youth, cbeerfuily tread- 
ing in the most hazardous patlis, influenced by tlie purest intentions, 
and only emulous to do good to his country, without the imi)utation 
of a crime, fall a victim to policy, must have been wounding to the 
feelings even of his enemies. H 

Should a comparison be drawn bctween^lajor Andre and Cap- 
tain Hale, injustice would be done to the latter, should he not be 
filaced on an equal ^und with tlie former. Whilst almost every 
ustorian of tlie Amencan Revolution, has celebrated the virtues and 
lamented the fate of Andre, Ilak has remained unnoticed^ and it is 
scarcely known that such a character ever existed. 

To the memory of Andre, his country lias erected the most mag- 
nificent monuments, and bestowed on Ins family the highest honours 
and most Hberal rewaixls. To the memory of Hale not a stone has 
l>een erected, nor an inscription to preserve his ashes from insult."* 

*' Immediately after the victorj'^on Long Island, the British made 
dispositions to attack New- York. It was a serious (|uestion, whether 
that place were defensible against so formidable an enemy ; and 
General Washington called a council of ceneral officers to decide, 
whether it should be evacuated witliout delay, or longer defended. 
The majority of the council advised a middle coui*se between aban- 
doning the town and concentrating their whole strength for its defence. 
By the plan recommended, the army was to be arranged into three 
divisions, one of which, consisting of nve thousand men, was to remain 
in New- York ; another, amounthig to nine thousand, was to be sta- 
tioned at King's Bridge ; and the residue of the army was to occupy 
the intermediate space, so as to support either extreme. The unex- 
pected movements of the enemy soon induced a cliange of opinion ; 
and in a second council it was dotennined by a large majority, that it 
had become not only prudent, but necessary, to withdraw the army 
from New- York. 

Several of the enemy's ships of war havini^ passed up North River 
on the one side of York Island, and East Riv(?r on the other side, Sir 
Henry Clinton, embarking at Ix)ng Island at the head of four thou- 
sand men, proceeded through Newtown Bay, crossed East River, 
and landed, under cover of the ships, at Ripp's Bay, about three 
miles above New- York. \\'orks of considerable strength had beei\ 
thrown up at this place, to oppose the landing of the enemy ; but 
they were immediately abandoned by the troops stationed in them^ 
who, terrified at the fire of the ships, fled precipitately toward theii" 
main body, and communicated their panic to a detachment march- 
ing to then* support. General Washington, to his extreme mortifi- 
cation, met this whole party retreating in the utmost disorder, and 
exerted himself to rally them ; but, on the appearance of a small 
corps of the enemy, they again broke and fled m confiision. Nothing 

* lo the aatumo of 1821, the remaiof of Major Andre were di«nterre<I, and transport- 
ed to Eoi^land. Where are thote of the laiaented IloJc. — Th:icIior> Jnumalj p. fh^ 
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now remaincdf'but to withdraw the few remaining troops fiom New- 
York, and to secure the posts on the heights. The retreat from 
New- York was effected with very inconsiderable loss of men ; but 
all the heaN-y artiller}', and a larcc portion of the baggage, proviaons^ 
JBOid militaiy stores, wafl^navoiaabiy abandoned. 

The enemy, taking possession of New- York, stationed a few 
troops in that place ; but the main body of their army was on York 
Islind, near tlic American lines. The Americans occupied King^s 
Bridge, both sides of which had been carefully fortifieo; and they 
wei"C in considerable force at M'Gowan's Pass, and Morris' Heights. 
A stn)ng detachment was also posted in an intrenched cam|), on the 
heiiditsof f iaerlom, within about a mile and a half of the enemy- 
The day after the retreat from New- York, a considerable body of 
the enemy appearing in the plains between the two camps ; the 
general ordertd Colonel Knowlton with a corps of rangers* and 
Major I^ilch with tiiree companies of a Virgii^ian regiment, to get 
in tiieir rear, while he amused them. by making apparent dispositioue 
to attack their front. The plan succeeded. A skirmish ensued, io 
^'hich the Americans charged the enemy with great intrepidity, and 
gained considerable advantage. Tlie principal benefit howe^'er of 
tins action was its influence in reviving the depressed spirits of the 
whole army.* 

Tile arnufsdid not long retain tlieir position on Y^ork Island* The 
Bri'ish frigates having passed up North River undera fire from Fort 
\\'asliiiigron and the |K)st opposite to it on the Jersey shore, General 
Howe embarked a eircat pait of his army in flat boUomed boats, andf 
rasping tiir^'uiiih Hr!l tiate into the Sound, landed at Frog's Neck. 
TIk* object of the lJrin:>h general was. cither to force ^asliin^on 
ont of his present lines, or to inclose him in tiiem. Aware ol his 
design. General NA'^shin-rton moved a part of his -troops from York 
Island to join those at Kin^^'s Bridge, and detached some regiments 
io U est Chester. A council of war was now called, and the system 
f)f evacuating and retreating was adopted, with the exception of Fort 
\\'ashino;ion, for the defence of which nearly three thousand mea 
were assigned. 

The royal army, after a halt of six days, advancing from Frog's 
Neck near to New Rochelle, sustained a considerable loss on their 
march by a party of Americans, that General Lee had posted behind 
a wall. Three days afterward, General Howe moved the riglit and 
centre of his army two miles to the northward of New Kochellei 

* Major Leitch, who very gallantly led ob the detatchment, wm soon brought off tite 
pwind, mortally wounded ; and not lon^ afterward Coloool Knowlton fell, bravely 6ghtp 
ittg at the head of hit troops. The Americans, in this conflict engaged a battalion of 
Bgbt infantry, another of Highlanders, and three companies of Hefvian riflemen; and 
lost about 50 men killed and wounded. The lo8« of the enemy was more than double 
that number. Colonel Knowlton distinguished himself at the battle of Breed's Hill. He 
was of Ashford in Connecticut; and General Wmshingtoo, in his Orders the day after 
kfeUy ftyied him '« the gallant end braTvCoioDclKnowliDo, who would liaveUeeav). 
jboBour to aoy coontrj.* 
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vMi the road to White Plains, where he received a large reiiiforoe^ 
ment. General Washington, while retreating from New York Isl- 
and, in order to secure the inarch of those who were behind, made 
a front toward tlie British, fixim East Chester almost to White 
Plains ; his troops thus making a line of small detached and intrench- 
ed camps, on the several heights and strong grounds from Valentine's 
Hill, near King-s Bridge, on the right, to tlie vicinity of White Phnna 
ou the left. The royal army moved in two columns, and took a 
position with the Brunx River in front ; and, upon this moveiHont, 
tlie Americans assembled tlieir main force at White Plains behind 
intrenfchments. Here a considerable action took place ; and several 
hundreds fell. During the engageiiK3nt, the American baggage was 
moved off, in full view of theTBritish army. General Washington 
soon after changed his front, his left wing stood fast, his right fell 
back to some hills; and in tiiis well judgecl position he desired and 
expected an action. On the thirtieth, four battalions fn)m York 
Island, and two from the Maroneck Post, having reinforced tlie 
British army, a disposition was made for an attack on the American 
lines the succeeding morning ; but a vioU^ut rain, setting in and con- 
tinuing through the whole night, inducc^d a postponement of the as- 
sault. General Washington soon after withdirw in the night to tlie 
heights of North Castle, about five miles from White Plahis, where 
his position was so strong, that General Howe determined to change 
entirely his plan of operations. 

General Wasliington, leaving about seven thousand five hundred 
men at North Castle under General Lee, crossed North River, and 
took |X)st in the neighbourhood of Fort Lee. Sir William Howe 
determined to take tiiis favourable opportunity for the reduction of 
Fort Washington, which was under tne command of Colonel Ma- 
gaw. Works were erected on Hnerlem Creek, to play on the op- 
posite works of the Americans ; and, ever>* prej>aration being made, 
the garrison was summoned to surrender, on pain of being put to the 
sword. Colonel Magaw replied, that he should defend tlie place to 
the Jast extremity. The next morning, the royal army made four 
attacks. The first, on the north side, wius conducted by General 
Knyphausen ; the second, on the east, by General Matthews, su}> 
ported by Lord Comwallis ; the third, by Liieutenant Colonel Stir- 
ling ; and the fourth, by Lord Percy. Soon after day break on the 
sixteenth of November, the cannonading began, and continued 
with great fury on both sides until noon. The Hessians under the 
command of General Knyphaus4»n, then filed off in two columns ; 
one of which, led by Colonel llhalle, bavins asr:ended circuitous! v to 
the summit of tlie hill, penetrated through the advanced works of the 
Americans, and formed within a hundred yards of the covered way 
of the fit>ut. The other column climbed the hill in a direct Une ; but, 
in passing through a thick wood, suffered much by a well directed 
fire from Colonel Rawling^s regiment of riflemen. The second divi- 
^on made good their landing, and forced the Americans from theJr 
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rocks aiid trees up a steep and rugged uiountain. TF)^ third division 
had to encounter a hea\'>' tire previously to their hiadiiig, and then to 
ftscend a woody promontor>' of ver}' uneven surface ; but thou^ the 
post was obstinately defended, it u'as carried by Colonel SUrling, 
who made two huncired prisoners. The last di\'islon, under the pl- 
iant Lord Percy, having sumiounted incredible obstacles, earned 
the advanc^ed works of Hie Americans. The British general, after 
these decisive advantages, again summoned Colonel ^fagaw to sur- 
render. The foire of the assailants was too great to be resisted; 
the fort was too small to contain all the men ; and the ammuBitioD 
vras nearly exhausted. The garrison therefore, consisting ofUout 
two thousand men. surrendered prisoners of war.* 

Soon after the reduction of Fort Washingtons Lord Comv^llis 
with a larii>:e foi-ce. conjectured to amount to about six thousand men, 
crossed over North Kiver to attack Fort Lee, on the oppo^te Jersey 
fthore. On the inti*Uigence of their approach, the first determina- 
tion was to meet and fight them ; but it was soon discovered, that 
the conflict would lie too unequal, and the garrison was saved by 
nn immediate evacuation, under the able guidance of Gcneial 
Greene. 

The acquisition of these two forts, and the diminution of the 
American amiy by the departure of those soldiers, whose time of 
service had expiree), encouraged the British to pursue the remaining 
continental force, with the prospect of annihilating it. Grcnenu 
Washington, who had taken post at Newark, on the south side of 
Passaic, finding himself unable to make any real opposition, witli- 
drew from that place as the enemy crossed tlie Passaic, and retreat- 
ed to BrunsvvicK on the Raritiui ; and LonI Cornwallison the same 
day entered Newark. The retreat was still continued from Bruns- 
wick to Princeton ; from Princeton to Trenton ; and from Trenton 
to the Pennsylvania side of the Delaware. *' The pursuit was 
urged with so much rapidity, that the i*ear of the army, pultingJown 
bridges, was often within sight, and shot off the van of the other, 
building them up/^t 

About the same timf\ Geneml Clinton was sent with a body of 
troops to take possession of Hhode fslaiKl, and succeeded. In ad- 
dition to all these losses and defeats, the American army suffered by 
desertion, and moi*e by sickness, which was epidemic, and very 
mortal. 

The northeiTi army at Ticonderoga was in a disagreeable situa- 
tion, particularly after the battle on Lak(» Champlain, in which the 
American force, consisting of a few light vessels, under the com- 
mand of General Arnold and Waterbury, was totally dispersed. 

* The garritOQ wan stated by Gen. Wathin^oo at about 2000 ; Ijut the namber of prii- 
oners waa stated by General Howe at 9600, exclusive of oificen. Mr. MarshRlI acccMinti 
tor this dilTcreoce hj rapposiiuf that Greneral Waahin^toa comprised the regulars only. 
The lots of the Britnh, accordu^ to Mb StedmaBi waf about 800 men ; American hi** 
rorians have stated it comiderably higher. 

♦ IIoliBm' AmPiiran Ann^^ls, p. "59-fi5 
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Uut General Carieton, instead of pursuing his victory, landed at 
Orown Point, reconnoitred oui* posts at Ticonderoga and Mount In- 
dependence, and returned to winter quarters in Canada. 

The American army might now be said to be no more.' All that 
now remained of an army, which at the opening of tiie campaign 
amounted to at least twenty-five thousand men, did not nowexreed 
three thousand. The term of the'u- engagements being expired, 
they returned in large bodies, to their families and friends ; the few, 
who, from personal attachment, local circumstances, or superior 
perseverance and bravery, continued with the Generals Washin^on 
and Lee, were too inconsiderable to appear formidable in the vie^t 
of a powerful and victorious enemy. 

" At this critical moment, the bold resolution was formed of re- 
erossin^ into Jersey, and attacking the enemy at Trenton. 

Washington divided his troops into three pails, which were to 
assemble on the banks of the Delaware on the night of the twenty- 
fifth of December. One of these divisions, led by General Irvine, 
was directed to cross the Delaware at tlie IVenton Ferry, and secure 
the bridge below the town, so as to prevent the escape of any part of 
the enemy by that road. Another division, led by General Cadwal*- 
lader, was to cross over at Bristol, and carry the |)ost at Burlington. 
The third, which was the principal division, and consisted of about 
two thousand four hundred continental troops, commanded by Gen* 
era] Washington in person, was to cross at M'Konkey's Ferry, 
about nine miles above Trenton, and to march against the enemy 
posted at that town. The night, fixed on for the enterprise, vrsd 
severely cold. A storm of snow, mingled ^^ith hail and rain, fell in 
great quantities ; and so much ice was made in the river, that the 
artillery could not be got over until three o'clock ; and before the 
troops could take up their line of march, it was nearly four. The 
general, who had lioped to throw them all over by twelve o'clock- 
now despaired of surprising the town ; but, knowing that he could 
not repass the river without being discovered and harassed, he de- 
termined, at all events, to push forward. He accordingly formed 
his detachment into two divisions, one of which was to march by the 
lower or river road, the oilier, by tlie upper or Pennington road. As 
the distance to Trenton by these two roads was nearly tlie same, the 

Seneral, supposing that his two divisions would arrive at the place of 
estination about the same time, ordei-ed each of thoin, immediately 
on forcing the outguards, to push directly into the town, that they 
might chai]^ the enemy befoi-e they had tim-j to form. The upper 
division, accompanied by the general himscJf, arrived at the enemy's 
advanced post exactly at eight o'clock, and immediately drove in the 
outguards. In three minutes a firing from the division, that had 
taken the river road, gave notice to the general of its arrival. Col- 
onel Rhalle, a very gallant Hessian officer, who commanded in 
Trenton, soon formed nis main body, to meet the assailants ; but at 
the commencement of the action he received a mortal wound. Hi^ 

Si 
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troops, at once confused and hard pressed, and having already lost 
their artilleiy, attempted to file oflf by a road on their right, leading 
to Princeton ; but General Washington, perceiving their intent jonj, 
tlirew a Ixxly of troops in their front, which intercepted and assaUp<I 
tliem. FinHing themselves surrounded, they laid down tlieir arms. 
About twenty of the enemy were killed ; and nine hundred and nine, 
including ofticers, surrendered themselves prisoners of war. The 
number of prisoners was S(K)n increased to about one thousand, by 
the additional capture of those, who had concealed themselves in 
bouses. Six firld pieces, and a thousand stand of small anns, were 
also taken. Of the Americans, two privates only were killed ; t%vo 
wen? frozen to dealh : one oflicer and three or four privates wen* 
wounded. Geneml Iniue being prevented by tlie ice from crossing 
the Delaware, the lower ix>ad toward Bordentown remained open : 
and al)out five hundred of the enemy, stationed in the lower end of 
Trenton, crossing over the bridge in the commencement of the ac- 
tion, marched down the river to Bordentown. General Cadwalla- 
der was prevented by the same cause from attacking: the post at 
Burlington. This well judged and successful enterprise revived the 
depi-essed spirits of the colonists, and produced an immediate and 
happy effect in recruiting the American army."* 

On the 13th of December, General Lee through an imprudent 
caix'lessness, which ill became a man in his important station, was 
captured by a party of British light horse, commanded by Colonel 
Harcourt. Tiiis unfortunate circumstance gave a severe sliock ta 
the remaining hopes of tlie little army, and rendered their situation 
tnily disti-essing. 

The vile and inhuman treatment which General Lee and hi& 
fellow prisoners received from the British, is related by Dr. Thacher, 
in his military journal, in the most affecting manner, and from tiie 
doctor's character for faithfulness in investigation, we presume may 
he relied on as coiTcttt. We quote a part of his narrative. 

'' The present unfoilunate situation of General Lee, who is in 
close connnement in the provost prison, in New- York, aflbrds a topic 
for general conversation k)oth in and out of the army. A correspond- 
ence between General Washington and General Howe has taken 
place relative to the subject, from which it appears that General Lee 
receives the most rigid and ungenerous treatment, under tlie absurd 
pretence that he is a deserter from the British service, when it is 
well known that he resigned his commission long before he received 
;m appointment in our army. As we have not in our possession any 
I >ritisli officers of equal rank. General Washington has /Proposed to 



1 al >[owe that General Lee should receive from his hands treatment 



* Holmes^ Americaii AaDa)t,¥oL ii. p. 365. 
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suitable to his rank, and such as the cnslom of all armies has pre- 
5rribed for prisonei-s of war. If this should bo refused. General 
Howe was assurcni, that the unplc^nsant expedient of retahatioH 
should be immediately adopted, 'i his unlmppy alliiir soon arrested 
tlie attention of congress, and they resolved "that General Wash- 
ington inform General Howe, tliat should the proffered exchange of 
General Lee not be accepted, and the ill treatment of him be con- 
tinued, the principle of retaliation shall occa«onfive of the Hessian 
field offic(»rs, togjether with Lieutenant Colonel A. Campbell, or any 
other officers that are or may be in our possession, equivalent in 
number or quality, to be dc^tamed in order that the same treatment 
which General Lee shall receive may be? exactly inflicted on their 
prisoners." The result of this unfortunate business is, that the 
threatened retaUation has been resorted to on our part, and that 
Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, and five Hessian field officers are 
committed to prison, and subjected to the same rigorous treatment- 
which has been ascertained is inflicted on tlie person of General Lee. 
Lieutenant Colonel Campbell, being on parole near Boston, is con- 
fined in the jail at Concord. In a letter to General Howe, which 
has been published, after acknowledging the liberal and generous 
attention which he had previously received, he describes his present 
condition as being most homd, and in his view altogether unjustifia- 
ble. It remains therefore with General Howe to afford to Colonel 
Campbell all the relief which he desires, and extend to him all the 
comforts and privileges wliich his rank demands, by first relaxing 
his severity, and complying with tlie rule^of war, as respects Gener- 
al Lee ; it being the determination of our government to place the 
British prisoners in precisely the same circumstances with our pris- 
oners in their custody. Another subject excites the interest and the 
inexpressible indignation of every American. I allude to the alx)m- 
iiiable conduct of the British commanders towards our unfortunate 
officers and soldiei*s, who, by the fortune of war, have fallen inUi 
their hands. The following is a brief summarj' of tlie systematic 
method adopted and practised for the destruction of prisoners, as 
taken from the New-London Gazette, from General Washington's 
letter of complaint to General Howe, and from the verbal statement 
of the officers and soldiers who have returned from New- York by ex- 
change. They were crowded into the holds of prison ships wheitJ 
they \vei*e almost suffocated for want of air, and into churches, and 
open sugar houses, i^c. without covering or a spark of fire. I'heii 
allowance of provisions and water lor three days, vvasiusufficientfoi 
one, and in some instances, they were llir four days entirely destitute 
of food. The jxirk and bread, for tlie^ had no otlMT sustenance, ainl 
even the water allowed them, wei^* ol the worst possible (jualily, and 
totally unfit for human beings. A minute detail of iheir dreadful 
suffenngs would only serve to han-ow up the ftK?lings of sur\iving 
friends ; as a gross outrage against the principles of humanity, sullice 
it to say, that in cortsequcnce of th« most barbarous treatment. ifiM 
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within a few weeks, not less tlian fifteen hundred American Boldiers, 
brave young men. the pride and shield of our country. After deatb 
had released the sutlerers, their bodies were di-a^i^ed out of the pris- 
ons and piled up without doors, till enough were rolleeted for a cart 
load, when they were carted out and tumbled into a ditch, and 
filiohtly covered with earth. Besides the above dialK>lirai treat- 
ment, the prisoners were continually insulted nnd tantalized by the 
British otlicers, and malicious tories* cursing and swearing at ihem 
as it'bels, saying, '" this is the just punishment of your rebellion ; nay, 
you are treated too well ibr rebels, you have not received half jt)U 
des(n*e, and half you shall receive; but if you wiTl enlist in his ma- 
jesty's ser\*ice. you shall have victusds and clothing enough." Thus 
these callous hearted Englishmen meanly endeavoiu^ to augment 
the ro}'al army by the enlistment of American prisoners, or to dimin* 
ish the number of their opposers ; but such was the integrity and pat- 
riotism of these men, that hundreds submitted to death rather than 
become rebels to their own native country. In one instance, fourof our 
wounded officers, of respectable rank, were put into a common diit 
cart and conveyed through the streets of New- York as objects of 
derision, reviled as rebels, and treated with the utmost contempt. 
But, it may be inqtiired, ii 1 mean to describe the British command- 
ers as transformed into demons P' 

On the twenty-seventh of Februar\\ a party of royalists was 
defeated at Moore's Creek Bridge, in North Carolina, by the prom- 
cials under Brigadier General Aloore* 

Foil Cumberland, at the head of the Bay of Fundy, in Nova 
Scotia, was attacked on the twentieth of November by the Ameri- 
cans; but they were repulsed. 

The followuig is an authentic copy of the instructions given by 
coTurrrss to tlie American l^lenipotentiaries sent to the several courts 
of Europe. 

^•/z; CoJi^rrsSn Drrrmber 30, 1776. 
RfsoIrcxL — ^That commissioners bo sent to the rourts of Vienna, 
.France, Spain, Prussia, a;id the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

That the several commissioners of the United States be instructed 
to assure the res|)ective courts, that notwithstanding the artful and 
insidious endeavi;urs of the court of Great Britain to represent the 
congress and inhabitants of these states to the European powers, 
as having a disposition again to submit to the sovereignty of Great 
Britnin. it is their determination, at all events, to maintain their in- 
dependenccw 

That thc^ commissioners be resnecti\ely directed to use every 
means in their power, to procure tne assistance of the eniperor of 
Germany, and of their most Christian. C'atholic, and Prussian 
JMajesties, for preventing Russian, German, and other foreign troops, 
from lK?ing sent to North America for liosiile purposes against the 
■United States, and for obtaining a recal of those already sent. 
That his most Christiaii Majesty be induced, if possible, to assi^ 
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the United States in the present war with Great Britain, by attack- 
ing the Electorate of Hanover, or any part of the dominions of Great 
Britain in EuiX)pc, tlic East or West Indies. 

That the coniuiissioners be further em|K>werod to stipidate with 
the court of France, iliat all the trade between the I'nited States, 
and the West India Islands, shall be carried on by vessels either 
bc'longing to the subjects of his most Chiistian JVlajesty, or these 
states, each having liberty to carry on such trade. 

That the commissioners be likewise instincted to assure his most 
Christian Majesty, that, should his forces be employed, in conjunc- 
tion with the United States, to exclude his Britannic Majesty from 
any share in the cod-iisheiT of America, by reducing the islands of 
Newfoundland and Cape Breton ; and that ships of war be furnished, 
wlien required, by the United States to reduce Nova Scotia, the 
fishery shall be enjoyed equally, and in common, by the subjects of 
his most Christian Majesty, provided tlie province of Nova Scotia, 
island of Cape Breton, and the remaining part of Newfoundland be 
annexed to the territory and government of the United States. 

That should the proposals, made as above, l)e insufficient to pro- 
duf *e the proposed declaration of war, and the commissioners are 
convinc(Kl that it cannot otherwise be aocomolished, they must 
assure his most Christian Majesty, that such ot the British West* 
India Islands, as, in the course of the war, shall be reduced by the 
united force of France and these states, shall be yielded an abso- 
lute property to his most Christian Majesty. TKe United State* 
engage, on timely notice, to furnish, at the expense of the said states, 
and deliver at some convenient port, or ports, in the said states, pro- 
visions for cajf^ing an expedition agsiinst the said islands, to the 
amount of t wd millions of aoUars, and six frigates, mounting not les^ 
tlmn twenty-four guns each, manned and fitted for sea ; and to 
rpndcr any other assistance which may be in their power, as becomes 
good allies. 

That the commissioners for the courts of France and Spain con- 
sult together, and prepare a treaty of commerce and alliance, as 
rioarly as may be, similar to the first proposed to the court of France. 
and not inconsistent therewith, nor disagreeable to his most Chris- 
tian Majesty, to lye proposed to the court of Spain ; adding thereto, 
That if his Catholic Majesty will join with tlie United States in a 
war with Great Britain, they will assist in reducing to the possession 
of Spain, the town nnd harbour of Pensacola, provided the citizens 
^nd inhabitants of the United States shall have the free and uninter- 
rupted navigation of the Mississippi and the use of the harbour of 
I'onsacola ; and will, provided it shall be true that his Portuguese 
Majesty has insultingly expelled tlie vessels of tliese states from his 
l)orts, or has confiscated such vessels, declare war against the said 
ling, if that measure shall be agreoalile to, and supported by the 
cniirts of France and Spaia. 
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That the commissioners for the court of Berlin c^onsult willi tlic 



Catholic Majesties. 
[Extract of the Minutes.] 

Charles Thompsov, Secretary of the Congress. 
John Hancock, President J^'^ 

^ General A\'ashington, liavin^ secured the Hessian prisoners on 
the Pennsyl vaniafi side of the Delaware, recrossed tJie river two da^T! 
after the action, and took possession of Trenton. Generals ]\rifl(in 
and Cadwallader, who lay at Bordentown and Crosswix with three 
thousand six hundred miutia, were ordered to march up in the night 
of the first of January, to join the commander in chief, whose whole 
effective force, including this accession, did not exceed five thousand 
men. The detachments of the British army, which had been distii- 
buted over New-Jersey, now assembled at Princeton, and were 
joined by the army from Brunswick under I^rd Corawallis. From 
this position the enemy advanced toward Trenton in great force, on 
the momhig of the second of Januarj' ; and. after some slight skir- 
mishing with troops, detached to harass and delay their march, the 
van of their army rc^ached Ti-enton about four in tfie afternoon. On 
their approach. General Washington retired across the Assumpinck, 
a rivulet that runs through the town, and bv some field pieces, posted 
on its opposite banks, compelled them, afler attempting to cross in 
several places, to fall back out of the reach of his giuis. The two 
annies, kindling their fiivs, retained their positions (wopposite sides 
of the rivulet, and kept up a cannonade until night. 

The situation of the .\merican general was at this momonl ex- 
tremely critical. Nothing hut a stream, in niany places fortlab]«\ 
separated his army from an cnt»my, in cvit\' respect its su|)erior. If 
he remamed in hisprcsi*nt |X)^>ition. he was certain of being attacked 
the next morning, at the hazard of the entire destruction of his little 
army. If he should reti*eat over the Delaware, the ice in that river 
not being firm enough to admit a passage upon it, there was danger 
of great loss, perhaps of a total defeat ; the Jerseys would l>e in fuU 
possession of the enemy ; tlie public mind would be depressed j re- 
cruiting would be discourageii ; and Philadelphia would be within 
the reach of General Howe. In this extremitv. he boldly determin- 
ed to abandon the Delaware, and by a circuitous marcli along the 
left flank of the enemy, fall into their rear at Princeton. As soon as 
it was dark, the baggage was silently removed to Burlington : and 
about one o'ck)ck the anny, leaving its fu-es lighted, and the sii^ntiuels 
on the margin of the creek, decam|)ed with perfect secresy. Its 
movement was providentially favoured by the weather, which had 
previously been so warm and moist, that the ground was soft, and 
the roads were scarcely passable ; but, the wind suddeiily dmoging 
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to the northwest, the ground was in a short time frozen as hard as a 
pavement. Al)out simrise, two British regiments, that were on their 
inarch under Lieutenant-Colonel Mawhood to join tlie rear of the 
British army at Maidenhead,* fell in with the van of the Americans, 
inducted by General Mercer : and a very sharp action ensued. 
The advanced partv of Americans, composed chiefly of militia, soon 
ffavc; way, and the few regulars attachecl to them could not maintain 
tlicir ground. General Mercer, while gallantly exerting himself to 
rally his broken troops, n*ceived a mortal wound. Tiie Britisli 
rushed forward with fixed bayonets, and drove back the Americans. 
General Washington, who followecl close in the rear, now led on the 
main boily of the army, and .ittacked the enemy witli great spirit. 
While he exposed himself to their hottest fire, he was so well sup- 
ported by the same troops, which had aided him a few davs Iw fore 
10 the victoiy at Trenton, that the British were compelled to give 
way. Tlic seventeenth regiment, which was in front, forced its way 
through a part of the American troops, and reached Maidenhead. 
The fifty-nfth regiment, which was in the rear, retreated by the way 
of Hillsl)orough to Brunswick. General Washington pressed for- 
ward to Princeton. A party of the British, that had taken refuge in 
the college, after receiving a few discharges from the American field 
jueces, came out and siurrendered themselves prisoners of war ; but 
the principal part of the regiment, thdt was left there, saved itself by 
a precipitate reti-eat to Brunswick. In this action, upward of one 
hundred of the enemy were killed on the spot, and nearly thre^Riun- 
dred were taken prisoners. The loss of the Americans in killed was 
somowhat less ; but, beside General Mercer, Colonels Ilaslot and 
Potter, two brave and excellent officers from Pennsylvania, Captain 
Ncal of the artillery, Captain Fleming, and five otlier valuable 
officers, were among the slain.t 

Lord Cornwallis, discovc'ring at day light that the American annv 
had moved otT. broke up his camp, and commenced a rapid march 
to Bninswick, and was close in the rear of the Americans before 
they left Princeton. General Washington retired with his army to 
Morristown. During these movements, many of the American 
soldiers were without shoes ; and their naked (ecU in marching ovei 
the frozen ground, were so gashed, as to mark each step with blood. 
There was scarcely a tent in the whole army. 

The American militia very soon overran the Jerseys. Within 
finir days after the action at Princeton, between forty and fifty Wal- 

♦ When Lord Cornwallis quittrd Princeton, Lieutenant-Colonel Mawhood was >ft 
to defend it with the 17th, 4Uth, and jJth rpf^inientu ; but urdars had juft hp.en truni- 
Bitted him to march with the l7th and 55th regiraonts to Mnidenhoad, a vilhio^e mid- 
way between Princeton and Trenton. These were the two n-.^iments now on their 
Barch. 

t General Mercer was from Virginia. Thrugh a Sc^lrliinr'ii \.y hirth, yet from 

rnciple and affection he had enga^ to supporf the li!)rrti<v-« "i lii^ adopted country 
the French war he had served with Washington, who «;r^^11y '^^totmed him. ** In 
fdvale Uie he wai amiablei and bis character as an oilier. r st-.iod l:igh in public f-«t<<*m." 
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deckers were killed, wounded, or taken, at Springfield, (New-Jer* 
seyO by an equal number of tlie Jersey militia under Colonel Spencer. 
General Maxwell surprised Elizabethtown, and took nearly one 
hu'idred prisoners. General Dickenson, with four hundred Jerse)* 
militia, and fifty Pennsylvania riflemen, crossed Millstone River, 
near Somerset court-house, on the t^ventieih of Januar}', and attack- 
ed a large foraging party of llie British ; nine of whom werc taken 
prisoners, and the rest dispersed. Forty wairgons, and upward of 
one hundred horses, with considerable* booty, fell into the general's 
hands. About a month afterward. Colonel Nelson, of Brunswick, 
with a detachment of one hundred and fifty militia-men. surprised 
an.i captui-ed at Lawrence's Neck a major, and fifty-niue privates 
of the refugees, wlio were in British pay. 

The Americans had hitherto been very deficient in arms and am- 
niunition ; but in the spring of this j'ear a vessel of twenty-four guns 
arrived fmm France at Portsmouth, in New- Hampshire, with up-^ 
wa:d of eleven thousand stand of arms, and a thousand barrels of 
powder ; and about the same time ten thousand stand of anns arriv- 
f*d in another pait of the United States. 

Before the royal army took the field for the ensuing campaign, 
two enteiprises were undertaken for the destruction of American 
stores, deposited at Peek's Kill and Danbury. The first was con- 
ducted by Colonel Bird, who landed with about five hundred inen 
at Peek's Kill, on the east side of Hudson's River, nearly fiftj' miles 
from Pew- York ; but on his approach. General M^Dougal, with 
the few Americans stationed there as a guard, fired the principal 
store houses, and retired. The loss of provisions, forage, and other 
valuable articles, was considerable. 

The second enterprise was conducted by Major-General Tn^on, 
who, with a detachment of two thousand men, embarked at New- 
\ork, and. passing through I^ng- Island Sound, landed at Campo, 
between Fairfield and Norwalk ; whence he advanced through the 
countrj', almost undisturbed, to Danbury. On his approach. Col. 
Huntington, who had occupied the town with one hundred militia 
and continental troops, retired to a neighbouring height, where he 
waited fur reinforcements. The British destroyed eighteen houses, 
eight hundrerl barnjs of |X)rk and bet^f, eight hundred barrels of flour, 
two thousand bushels of (jrain. and seventeen hundred tents. Gen- 
erals VVooster, Arnold, ami Silliinan, hastily collecting several hun- 
dred of thv^ inliabitants. proceeded that night through a hea\'v rain to 
Bethel, about eight miles from Danbury. The next moniing they 
divided their troops ; and Greneral Wooster, with about three hun- 
dred men, fell in their rear, while Arnold, with about five hundred, by 
a rapid movement, took post in their front at Kidgefield. 

Wooster, coming up with them about eleven in the morning, 
attacked them with great gallantry. A sharp skirmish ensued, in 
wliich he was mortally wounded, and his troops were compelled to 
» jve w J V. The enemy proceeded to Kidgefield, where Aniold, who 
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liaxl barricaded the road, warmly disputed the passage ; liut, after a 
skinBish of nearly an hour, being compelled to give way, he retreat- 
ed to Paugatuck, about three miles east of Norwalk. The royal- 
ists, having remained tflkt night at Ridgefield, set fire to tlie ])lace} 
and early next morning resumed their march. Arnold met them 
again about eleven, and a continued skirmishing was kept up until 
five in the afternoon, when, on their making a stand at a hill near 
their ships, the Americans charged them with intrepidity, but wertfj. 
repulsed and broken. The enemy immediately re-embarked forL 
New- York. Their killed, wound^, and missmg, amomited to^ 
about one hundred and seventy ; the loss of the Americans was nou 
admitted to exceed one hundred.* ■ •. 

This predatory excursion was not long after retaliated. A quan- 
tity of provisions had been deposited at Sagg Harbour, on the cast- 
em end of Long-Island, and confided to a schooner with twelve 
guns, and a company of infantry. General Parsons, who command- 
ed a few of tlie Connecticut recruits at New-Haven, conceiving it 
practicable to surprise this small i)ost, and some others not very 
distant from it, intrusted tlie execution of his plan to IJeutenant- 
Colonel Meigs, a very enterprising and gallant officer, who had 
distinguished himself m the attempt on Qiiebec. On the twenty- 
third of May, he embarked at Guilford witli about one hundred and 
seventy men, on board thirteen wliale lK)ats, and proccedied, under 
convoy of two armed sloops, across the Sound to tlic north division 
of the island near Southhold. A small foraging party, againiCwhich 
the expedition was in part dirccled, having left this place for New- 
York, the boats were nnmecliately conveyed acix)ss the land, about 
fifteen miles, into a bay, by which the east end of f ^ng Island is 
deeply intersected, whore the tr(X)ps i-e-embarked, and, crossing the 
bay, landed at two m tlie moniing alx)ut four miles fnnn Sags Har- 
bour. This place they complc»tely surprised, and carried with 
ohaiiged bayonets. A clivision of the detachment at the same time 
burned twelve vessels, with tlie forage which had been collected for 
the supply of the British army. Six of the enemy were killed, and 
ninety captured. Colonel Meigs returned to Guiffoixl with liis pris- 
oners, witliout the loss of a single man.'U 

* David Wooster wu bora at Stratford, in Connecticut, iu 1711, and educated at 
Tale College. Having, from Uie time of the war with Spain iu 1339 to the Freodi 
war in 1755, risen tlirough the several military ^radationi to Uie rank of colonel ; at 
Ibe comaiencement of the revolationarjr war he was appointed lo tl;e chief command 
of the troops in the serrioc of Conoectieat, and made a Brifradier-Gt ncral in the con- 
tSneatal service ; but this commisstoa he afterward resigned. In 1776, he was appointed 
Ibe first Major-General of the militia in Cocnectieat ; and fell wliiie hraveljr fight- 
ing at their head. Congress rasolvcd, that a monument should be erected to his mem- 
orr. General Arnold behaved with his usual gallantry on this occasion. In the skir- 
aiah at Ridgefield, his horse was shot under him ; and while he was extricating iiimseU 
a soldier advanced to run him through with a bayonet, but he shot him dead with hie 
pistol, and made his escape. Ccugress resolved, that u li'>r9e, properly (rnprixx«o0f^ 
••iMMrid he presented to him. ^ 

t Holiaea* Annals, toL iL p. 370-70. ? 
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The cruelti(^s inflicted by the BriUsh in the progress of the war, 
drew frpm congress tlie following representation and remonstrance* 

In Congress J April IS, 1777. 
** The committee appointed to inquiry into the cpnduct of the enemy 

beg lea\e to report, — 
f Tiiat in every place wlierc tlic enemy has been, there are heavy 
Jcomplaints of oppression, injury and insult, suflfered by the inhabit* 
wants, from soldiers, and Amencans disatrected to their country ^scause. 

VThe committee found these complaints so greatly diversified that it 
tvjis impossible to enumerate them, so it ap|)eared exceedingly diffi* 
cult to give a distinct and comprehensive view of them, or such an 
accoimt as would not, if published, appear extremely defective when 
read by the unhappy sunercrs, or the countiy in general. In order, 
however, in some degree to answer the design of their appointment, 
they determined to divide the object of their inquiry into four parts. 
First, the wanton and oppressive devastation of the country, and the 
destruction of property. Second, the inhimian treatment of those 
who were so unhsippy as to become their prisoners. Third, the 
savage butchery of many who had submitted or were incapable of 
resistance. Fourth, the lust and brutality of the soldiers in abusine 
of women. They will therefore now briefly state what they found 
to be the truth upon each of these heads separately, ami subjcxn to 
the wh^le atiidavits and other evidence to support their assertions. 

First, — ^The wanton and opppressive devastation of the country, 
and destruction of property. 

The whole track ot the British army is marked with desolation, 
and a wanton destruction of property, particqlarly through West 
Chester county in the State of New- York, the towns of Newark, 
Elizabeth-Town, Woodbridge, Brunswick, Kingston, Princeton 
and Trenton, in New- Jersey. The fences destroyed, houses de- 
serted, pulled in pieces, or consumed hy fire, and the general face of 
waste and devastation spread over a nch and once well cultivated 
and well inhabited country, would aflcct the most unfeeling with 
compassion for the unhappy suflferers, and with indignation and 
resentment against the barbarous ra\'agers. It deserves notice that 
though there are many instances of rage and vengeance against 
particular persons, yet tnc destruction was very general, and often 
undistinguished; those who submitted and took protections, and 
some who were known to favour them, having frequent!}' sufllered in 
the common ruin. Places and things, which fix)m their public na- 
ture and general utility should have been spai*ed by a civdized peo- 
ple, have been destroyed or plundered, or botli. But above all, 
places of worship, ministers, and other religious persons of some 
particular Protestant denominations, seem to have oeen treated with 
the most rancorous hatred, and at the same time, with the highest 
eontempt. 

Second, — ^The inhuman treatment of those who were so unha^iy 
as to become prisoners. 
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The prifloners^ instead of the humane treatment which those taken 
by the United States experienced, were in general treated with the 
greatest barbarity. Many of them were near four days without food 
altogether. When they received a supply, it was both insufficient 
in point of quantity, and often of the woret kind. They suffered the 
utmost distress from cold, nakedness and close confinement. Freemen 
and men of substance suffered all that a generous mind could suffer 
from the contempt and mockery of British and foreign mercenaries. 
Multitudes died in prison. When they were sent out, several died in 
the boats while carrying ashore, or upon the road attempting to go 
home. The committee^ in the course of their inquiry, learned that 
sometimes the common soldiers expressed sympathy with the pris- 
oners, and the foreigners more than the English. But this was sel- 
dom or never the ckse with the officers ; nor have they been able to 
hear of any charitable assistance given them by tlie inhabitants who 
remained m or resorted to the city of New- York, which neglect, if 
universal, they believe was never known to happen in any similar 
case in a christian country. 

Third, — ^The savage butchery of those who had submitted, and 
Were incapable of resistance. 

The committee found it to be the general opinion of the people in 
the neighbourhood of Princeton and Trenton, tliat the enemy the day 
before the battle of Princeton had determined to give no quarter. 
They did not, however^ obtain any clear proof that there were gen-, 
cral orders for that purpose, but the treatment of several particular 
persons at and since that time has been of the most shocking kind, 
and gives too much countenance to the supposition. Officers 
wounded and disabled^ some of them of the first rank, were barba- 
rously mangled or put to death. A minister of the gospel at Tren- 
ton, who neither was nor had been in arms, was massacred in cold 
blood, though humbly supplicating for mercy-"*^ 

Fourth, — ^Thc lust and orutality of the soldiers in abusing women. 

The committee had authentic infoimation of many instances of 
the most indecent treatment, and actual ravishment of married and 
single women, but such is the nature of that most irreparable iijjury, 
that the persons suffering it, and their relations, though perfectfy in- 
nocent, look upon it as a kind of reproach to have the facts related, 
and their names known. They have however, pix)cured some affi- 
davits which will be published m the appendix. The originals are 
lodged with the secretary of the congress. Some complaints were 
made to the commanding officers upon this subject, and one affidavit 
made before a Justice of the Peace, but the committee could not 
leam that any satisfaction was ever given, or punishment inflicted, 
except tlmt one soldier at Penny ton was kept in custody for part of a 
day. 

On the whole, the committee are sorry to say that tlie cry of 
barbarity and cruelty is but too well founded, and as in conver- 

•• Mr. R of«biirgb« miiditn- at the Fork* of Deleware. 
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sation tbosG who arc cool to the American cause, have^ nothiiig 
to oppose'! to tlie facta but their being incredible, and not like what 
they are pleased to style the generosity and clemency of the Fnglish 
nation, the Committee beg leave to observe that one of the dicum- 
stances most frequently occuring in the inquiry, was the op(HT>bnou» 
disdainful names given to the .£nericans» 1 hese do not need any 
proof, as they occur so frequently in the newspapers printed under 
their direction, and in the intercepted letters of those who are oflhxn, 
.and call themselves gentlemen. It is easy therefore, to see what 
must be the conduct of a soldier sreedy o( prey, towards a people 
whom tliey have been taught to lode upon not as freemen defending 
their rights on principle, but as desperadoes and profligates, who have 
risen up against law and order in general, and wish tlie subversiQa 
of society itself. This is the most candid and charitable manner in 
wliich tlic committee can account for the melancholy truths wUch 
they have been obhged to report. Indeed, the same deluding piin- 
ciple seems to govern persons and bodies of the higliest rank in Bntain^ 
for it is worthy of notice, that not pamphleteers only, but king and 
parliament constantlv call those acts lenity, which on their first publi* 
cation filled this whole continent with resentment and hornir. 

Tlie above report received, approved, and ordered to be published 
witli tlie proofs* 

CHARLES THOMSON, Secreiaryr- 

Tlic main body of the British forces had embarked at New*York» 
sailed up the Chesapi'ake, and landed at the head of Elk River. The 
army soon began their march for Philadelphia. General Washing- 
ton tiad^ determined to oppose tliem, and for tliis purpose made a 
stand, tirst at Red Clay Creek, and then upon the nekfats, near 
BraiiHywine Creek. Here the armies engaged, and the Americans 
were overpowered, and sufiei-ed great loss. 

" At day break on the morning of tlie eleventh, the royal army ad- 
vanced in two columns, the one commanded by Lieutenant G«ieral 
Knyphausen, and the other, by Lord Com^^'allis. While the first 
column took the diivct road to Chadd's Ford, and made a show of 
passing it in front of the main Ixxlyof the Americans, the other moved 
up on tlie west side of the Brandy wine to its fork, crossed both its 
branches about two in the afternoon, and marched down on iU 
easteni side with the view of turning the right wing of their ad\'ersa- 
ries. General Washington, on receiving intelligence of their ap- 
proach, made the proper disposition to receive them. The divisions 
commanded by Sullivan, Stirling, and Stephen, advanced a little 
farther up the iBrandy wine, and fronted the column of the approach- 
ing enemy ; Wayne*s division, with Maxwell's light miantryi 
remained at Chadfl's FonI, to keep Knyphausen in check ; Greene'9 
division, accompanied by General Wasliington, formed a reserve. 
rr * «ook a central position l)etween the right and left wuig& Tbe 
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^vi^ns, detached against Corawallis, took possession of the heights 
above Binnin^hani church, their left reaching toward the Brandy- 
wine ; the artdlery was judiciously placed, and their flanks were 
CGvered by woodsl About four o'clock, Lord Cornw-allis formed 
the line of battle, and began the attack. The Americans sustained 
it for some timo with intrepidity ; but their right at length giving 
way, the remaining divisions, exposed to a galling fire on the (lank, 
continued to break on the right, and the whole Une was soon com- 
nletely routed. As soon as Uomwallis had commenced his attack, 
Knyphausen crossed the ford, and attacked tlic troops, posted for its 
defence ; which, after a severe conflict, were comjH^lled to give way. 
The retreat of the Americans, which soon became general, was con- 
tinued that night to Chester, and the next day to Philadelphia. The 
loss, sustained by the Americans in this action, is estimated at three 
hundred killed, and six hundred wounded.* Between three and 
four hundred, principally the wounded, were made prisoners. The 
loss of tlie British was stated to be rather less than one hundred 
killed, and four hundred wounded. As the British were advancing 
toward Goshen to gain the Lancaster road, dispositions were again 
made for battle, on tlie sixteenth, by botli armies ; but a heavy rain 
separated the advanced parties, which had begun to skirmish, and 
its increasing violence soon obliged the Americans to retreat. Gen- 
eral Washington on the nineteenth crossed the Schuylkill, and en- 
camped on the eastern banks of that river ; while detachments of 
his army were posted at the several fords, over which the enemy 
would probably attempt to force a passage. 

In the night of the twentieth. General W^ayne, who with fifteen 
hundred men had concealed himself in the woods on tlie left wing of 
die British army, with the intention of harassing their rear, was sur- 
prised by Major General Grey. The British (leneral, proceeding 
m the expedition with secresy and dispatch, gave strict onk^i-s that 
bayonets only sliould be used, and that not a gun should be fired. 
The loss of the Americans in killed, wounded, and misoners. is sup- 
posed to have teen about three hnndnnl nuMi. The loss of ihc 
enemy was merely one officer killed, and seven privates killed and 
wounded. 

On the twenty-third of September, Sir William Howes having 
Kcured the command of the Schuvlkill, crosscul it with his u iiole 
army; on the twenty-sixth, he advanced to Germanl()v»n ; and on 
the succeeding day Lord Comwallis, at the head of a strong detach- 
ment, took peaceable i)oss(^on of Philadelphia. 

General Washington with his army, ninforcod to eight thousand 
Qontinental troops and tliree thousand militia, took a |K>sition at Siiip- 

• Amoosr the wouodcd were two general officf-r* : & • Miirrjiii, tU* Ik Foy.tte. and 
General Wooclford. The first of these was a Frcpcli nohlcin-uu wlio, :\t th*^ a«;( of 19 
ytanoniy, left Prance, and offered his services to conprcp?, which pave hiiu tht t^iik of 
najor general in their armj. Count rnlnvki, a ToHsh nr*MomiJi. l*»irht a'-^? with Ut€ 
ImpTicatt? nf\ thi* hutfK 
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pack Ci-eek, on the east side of the Schuylkill, about twenty mileg 
from Philadelphia, and sixteen from Germantown. At tnis last 
place lay the main body of the British army. The line of its en- 
campment crossed the town at right angles ; the left wiiu; extended 
to the Schuylkill, and was covert in front and flank by the Gennan 
chasseurs. The queen^s American rangers and a battalicm of li^ 
infantry' were in front of the right ; and the fortieth re^ment with 
another battalion of infantry was posted on the Chesnut Uoad, three 
quarters of a mile in advance, at Uie head of the village. 

While General Howe was intently engaged in removing obstnic- 
tions in the River Delaware, General Washington seized the fint 
favourable opportunity to surprise the camp at Germantown. The 
plan was, to attack both win^sin front and rear at the same instant 
The divisions of Sullivan and AN'^ayne, flanked by Conway 'sbriade, 
wore to enter the town bv the way of Chesnut Hill, and attack the 
left wing, while General Armstrong witii the Pennsylvania militia 
was to fall down JNIanatawnv [Kiclgej road, and turning the left 
flank, to attack in the rear. The divisions of Stephen and Greene, 
flanked by M'JDougaI*s brigade, wei-e to enter by the Limekiln road 
at the market house, and attack the right wing. The militia of 
Maryland and Jersey^ under Generals Smallwood and Forman. 
were to march down the old York road, and fall on the rear of the 
right. The divisions of Lord Stirling, and llie brigade of Nash and 
Maxw-ell, were to form a corps de reser\c. 

The army, having nio\ eii from its ground alx)ut seven in the after- 
noon of the third of October, began an attack about sun rise the next 
morning. The advance of the cohnnn led by Sullivan (which was 
accompanied by the commander in chief) encountered and drove is 
a picket, wliich presently gave way ; and his main body, soon fol- 
lowing, engaged the li^iit inlUntiy and otlier troops encamped near 
tlie picket, and forced them from their ground. ITiough closefy pur- 
suecl. Lieutenant Colonel Musgrove with six companies took post in 
a strong stone house, which lay in the way of the Americaas, and 
severely galled them by a fire of musketrv- from the doors and win- 
dows. General Wasliington immediately ordered a brigade to 
surround the house : but Colonel Musgrove i*efused to surrender. 
Four pieces of camion were brought against him, but be sustained 
the fire of them until Major General Grey with the third brigade, 
and Brigadier (voneral Agnew with the fourth, came to his assistance, 
and attacked 1 he Americans with groat spirit. In the meantime 
General Greene anived with his column, and attacked the ri^t 
wing of the enemy. Colonel Mattlie ws routed a party of the British 
opposed to him. (billed several, and took one hunored and ten prison- 
ers ; but from the darkness of the day, caused bv an uncommonly 
thick fog, he lost sight of the brigade to wluch he belonged, and was 
taken prisoner witn his whole regiment. At length a part of the 
right ^nng of the British attacked the Americans on the opposite 
side of th*» town ; while General Grant moved up the forty-ninth 
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enf to the aid of the fourth, which was employed in supporting 
X)ps engaged with Greeners cohimn. The embarrassments 
; tne American troops, occasioned by the darkness, had pven 
lemy time to recover from their first consternation. While the 
)f ^livan's division, having penetrated far into Germantown, 
rery warmly engaged, the main body oftlie American army 
to retreat « and all efforts to rally it were ineffectual. In this 
f about two hundred Americans were killed, nearly »x hun- 
¥Ounded, and about four hundred made prisoners. Among 
un were General Nash, of North Carolina, who fell at the 
)f his brigade, and his aid de camp, Major Witherspoon. The 
'the enemy, in killed and wounded, was six hundred, of whom 
an one hundred were killed. 

3 American army encamped again on Shipnack Creek, but 
after advanced to White Marsh ; the royal army removed 
Germantown to Philadelphia. The object, which now prin- 
/ engaged their attention, was, on the one part to rc^tain, and 
J other to acquire, possession of the forts on the Delaware. 
)ut obtaining them, General Howe could have no communica- 
4th his fleet ; and he would b« compelled to evacuate Phila- 
a. For the security of that city on the water side, the Ameri- 
beside preparing gallies, floating batteries, armed vessels and 
fire-ships and rafts, had built a fort on Mud Island, which they 
Fort Miftlin ; and another at Red Bank, which they called 
Mercer.* A detachment from the British army having dis- 
1 the Americans from Billingsport ; batteries were erected on 
nxnsvlvania shore, to assist in dislodging them also from Mud 
I. A detachment was sent at the same time to attack Fort 
jr. This enterprise was entrusted to Colonel Count Donop, 
^e and high spinte^l German ofticer, who with thrce battalions 
ssian grenadiers, the regini^'nt of Mirback, and the infantry 
jurs, having crossed the Delaware from Philadelphia on the 
/-first of October, marched down on the eastern side of the 
ind on the afternoon of the next day reached Red Bank. The 
was defended by about four hundred men under the command 
lonel Christopher Greene, of Rhode Island, ("ount Donop 
undaunted firmness led on his tnxips to an assault, through a 
idous fire ; and, forcing an extensivf^ outwork, compelled tlie 
m to retire to the redoubt ; but, while lighting bravely at the 
>f his battalions, he rec<Mved a mortal wound. The assailants 
»on forced to a precipitate retreat, under a well directed fin? 
he garrison, which again proved destructive to them, as it had 
udy been in their approacli to the assault. In this expedition, 

1 Island lies near the middle of tlie Delaware River, about teven miles below 
Iphia. Red Bank lies opposite to it, on the Jer^e^' shore. Billingsport is a 
IK on the same shore, about twelve milfjs lu-low I^hiladr-lphia, on wUcha forti- 
bad been erected by the Am^rirans. 
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the enemy nre supposed to have lost about four liundred men. Tbi^ 
garriso ) losi t)iii1y-tvvo only, killed and wounded. 

Prep<iraiions in the mean time were going forward for reducing 
the fort on Mud Island. The British sfiips having at length been 
goi up the river, a heavy cannonade conmipnced from them and bom 
the hat tones on the shore, which dismounted several (of the ^unB 
of tiie (or and otherwise so damaged its defences, that the garrison, 
appro lonsive of an assault, quitted it the ensuing night, and were 
cairioil oil" by their shipping. Within three days afterward, the gar- 
rison at Red 13ai;k. oyi the approach of Lord Comwallis wim a 
iarire lonv. \a iis wiihdrawn. The water force of the Americans 
no>'.' nn lon^rer p'-.'^u-c'td by the works on the shore, quitted its sta- 
tio»), asul retired up the river. A few of the smaller gallies. by 
kerpinir cio^e on thi» Jersey shore, passed Pliiladelphia in the night, 
and e>eaped ; the rest were abandoned and burnt. A communica- 
tiuM was thu«? opened at last l)et ween the Britisli army and navy."* t 

G •.;-^ral Buriitn-ne, who commande<l the northern British army, 
tiH^» ,v.>rw^ssion i)i*Ticonderoga. which had been abandoned bytfie 
A'v^neaiis. He pushed his successes, cixissed Lake Georgetaod 
entamoiHl upon the banks of the Hudson, near Saratoga. ^^ Finding 
hiiii-t*ll ia want of provisions, horses to mount his cavalry, and teams 
to transport his stores and baggage, he resorted to one of the most 
chinii'rieal and roninntic projects that could enter the iraag^tion 
of mail. Being infonncd that a large quantity of stores^ com, cat- 
tle. «fce. were fJr»x)sited at Bennington, in the New-Hampshire 
giants, lie plnnned an experlition for the purpose of poasessing him- 
self of this treasure. Presuming, probably, that his late success and 
his manirsiri had pr^Khiced such wonderful effects, that no more 
opposition wduUI be made to his progress in the coimtry. He des- 
patehcfl Colonel Baum, a German officer, with a part;: of five 
nunbtMl Hessians and lories, and one hundred Indians, with two 
field pieces. Tlu» Colonel was fiimishexl with the following curiouji 
instructions, which fell into the hands of General Stark. ^ Topiv- 
cevd through tht Mcir Hampshire Grants^ cross the mountains^ scour 
the cnunfn/. irith Petcfs corps (lories) and the Indians, from Rocking- 
ham fn Oiicr Crirk\ to ^ct hmses^ carriages^ and cattle^ and mourn 
RiidvsePs rcgimmt qfdra^oons, to go down Connecticut River as Jar 
as Bratl/rboro?/frh. and return by the great road to Albany, there to 
Tnrr.t General Burgnyne^ to endeavour to make the country beliete it was 
ihr advanced body of the GeneraVs army tcho iv<is to cross Connecticut 
River andprorrrd )o Boston ; and that at Springfield they tcere to bt 
jr.i»f! by the troops/mm Rhode-Island. All ojicers^ civil and mHitarV'i 
acting tnidrr the Congress, were to be made prisoners. To tax tke 

* l>y onler ofron^resf, an clcg^Dt swnrd w:is presented to each of the folloivuir offi- 
cers ; Colonial Gretnc, who commaDd'-il id Fort Mercer; Lieuteiuuit Colonel Smith, 
nf viary land, who comiiiaded in Fort MuBia ; and Commodore Hazlewood, irho coa* 
inanded the rallifs. 

■- Mrluie?' Aoierican Anaal^ vol. ii.p. 377—5^. 
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ibwMS where they halted, with such articles as they iranted, and take 
hostages for the performance^ 8fc. You are to bring all horses Jit to 
mount the drus^oons or to serve as battalion horses for the troops^ with 
es many saddles and bridles as can be found. The number of horses 
requisite^ besides those for the dragoons, ought to be thirteen hundred^ if 
you can bring more so much the better. The horses must be tied in 
strings of ten each^ in order that one man may lead ten horses.^^ 

Preened by the manifesto, and havin»^ Iiis commission in his pock- 
et, Colonel Baum marched, on the 1 4th of Augnst, at the head of 
his command, to execute llie onlers of his general ; he proceeded 
about twelve or thirteen miles, where he halted and secured himself 
by entrcnciimcnts. It was a providential circumstance, that Gener- 
al Stark was at or near Bennington, with about eight hundred New- 
England militia, part of whom being fi-om the New-Hampshire 
Grants, were called Green Mountain Boys. He advanced towards 
the enemy to reconnoitre their position, and some skirmishing ensued, 
in which thirty of them, with two Indian chiefs, were killed and 
wounded, with little loss on our side. Colonel Baum, alanned at 
his situation, despatched a messenger to Burgoyno for a re'mforce- 
ment. The 15th being a very rainy day, there was only some skir- 
mishing in small pailies. On the 16th, General Stark, assisted by 
Colonel Wainer, matured his arrangements for battle ; he divided 
Ills troops into three divisions, and ordered Colonel Nichols, with 
two hundred and fifty men, to gain the rear of the left wing of the 
enemvi and Colonel Hendrick the rear of their right wing, witli 
three hundied men, while he attacked their front. The Indians, 
alannc^d at the appearance of being surrounded, endeavoured to 
make their escape in a single file between the two parties, with their 
horrid yells and the gingling of cow bells. The Hanking parties 
appmaching each other in their rear, and General Stark, making a 
bold and furious onset in front, a general and close conflict ensued, 
and continued with moi*e or less severity for about two houi-s. 
Though Colonel Baum had nearly twice their numbers, and was 
defended by breast-works, the force of his opmsers proved irresistible, 
forcing then* breast-works at the muzzles of their guns, and obliging 
them to ground their arms and surrender at discrction, so that the 
victory on our part was complete. We took two pieces of brass 
cannon, and a number of prisoners, with baggage, <fec. This was 
no sooner accomplished, than Colonel Breyman, with one thousand 
Gennan troops, arrived with two field pieces, to re-enforce Colonel 
Baum, who luid just been defeated. General Stark's troops were 
now scattered, some attending the wounded, some guarding the 
prisoners, and still more in pursuit of plunder ; and all exhausted by 
extreme hunger and fatigue. At this (Critical moment. Colonel War- 
ner's regiment (irrived, and the other ti-oops being rallied, the whole 
were orfered to advance. A field niece liad been taken fmm Baum 
in the forenoon, and Stark orderect it to b(» drawn to thi* serene of 
action, but his men having never seen a cannon, knew* w^f )]ov/ to 
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loan li. I lie lienor: 1 1 ilismountrd ami lanizlii t'lnin. h\ loadinc it hiiw 
rcmI*. An action sfxjii roiiimonccd. aiul prowul warm and desneratc, 
i'.i whicii l).)lh sid»'s displavTd l!i.» ni wi d.iiinz bravery, till ni^ht 
apprnju'hod. wlien the enrniy vidik-d a sr«ond linic in one day, lo 
their Vanki'O (UMi'iurrors. 'Vhc (iiTinan rio;)p-5 hcini? totally roiU- 
rd. avr.ilod llirnNclvcs nfiUi? darkni'S<i ol* ni^lit to oiV(*ct tlioir rt-treat. 
Till* wiidlo nnnihtMof killed, wuumled and prisoners, was nini* hun- 
dred and tliiriy-lonr. inelndins: one hundred and fihy-si'ven tories ; 
of this nnni!)er. six hundred and liftv-fonr were prisoners. Colonel 
Ban n re(M»ived a mortal wound, of which he soon alier died. Be- 
sifles the al>ivc». one* thousand stand of arms, four brass field picees. 
two hundred an«l fifty ilraiioon swords, i^iirhi loaiN of bai:iiauv, and 
twenty hor^-v'*^ fell into our hands. Th*^ lo<s on our side was not 
Mi'^re than one huuflred in the whole. The eonsequenres were most 
anspieiou*^ fir the northern depart nii»nt. nuri^uyne tell the clipping 
of another wins, and adiminiuion of his eonfidenee in his suecessl'ul 
career. Thei'vent also produced th;' happiest eifects on the spirilf 
of our n^ilitia. by increasinii their confidence in iheir own pro\vc*«. 
The followin:: anoedoti*. deservi-s to be noticed, lor the honour of 
the person who is the subject of it. thouirh his name has not been 
a*^certaini'd. A v(>n(Mable old man had live <ons in the tield of bat- 
tle near liennin^ton. and b>'in,:; told that he had been imfortuuate in 
oni* of hi^ sons, replitnl. W hat. has he misl)ehaved, did he desert hi^ 
fK)st. or shrink iVom the eharii:e / Xo sir. says ihr* intormaiit. worsv 
than than that, he is anion:: the <lain. he fell ri^ntendin:: niiditilv in 
th.e cause, 'l^hen I am salistied. r(»|)lied the "uod old man ; brinj 
him in. an<i lay him beiim* nie, that I may behold and suney the 
darling of my sonl. On which the corpse wj;^ Iirou^ht in and laid 
befijre him. I Ic then cjulrd for a bow! of wnu ■,■ and a iiapkin. and 
with his own hands wa^hevI the pr.e mid eiit from his bon's eorj>se. 
and wijX'd his irajiini: woi:n(!<. \\ith a comj^lacrn' y. as he^ himself 
e.\|)resM'd it. whicli beliui* he had nev« r lell or (xperiencc^d. 

September 2d. (leneral (iati •» i>-Uid a pre'lan-ntion to eounieiact 
any inlhienctMvhicii I.Uiri:o\ne"s snijiiinar}' iianifesU) nii^ht hiav<» 
pnMluced. inter(iiciinii all comnumication \\iih t!ie r«»\al army, and 
endeavourhiii to calm the t'ear^ ol the inhaiHi.'m!-. by piomisiiiir them 
all the pnilection in \\i< powu*. IluriroyneV nianif! slo. howe\ir, 
d(MU>unc-in:i tire and <word. instead of alarming int(» submission, 
excited universal indiiiuation and contempt ; intend oi concilia line;, 
and increa^in:; tin* number of his frientU. h si'r\ed only to exasperate 
and ani!;ment our mean< of resistance' and o| "position to llis^ievv5. 
It wab not lone, indc-eil. In^jbre some innocent persons were made 
victims of savage barbarity, by means of the tomahawk and scalping: 
knil'e. in the hand.s of the barbniians under his command. Among 
(he first (»f thesi* victim-, was Miss Jenny Mc( 'r(»a. who was nun- 
rienul in a uianner extremelv slwMkin.i: to the fei lines of hninaniiy. 
T|je !a!iier of Miss McC'rea wtis friendly towanls the rovalis!<. and 
^h" v(n:ui; b.dv v as e!M:a^etl t" marn. a refugee (}flicerin Dtncovne'5 
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army, by tliu imiiic ol' Joins. ;iii<I wiiitcd liis nmvii) in oriicv lo have 
the niariiac(- i'cuismniniiUil. \\ lini our aniiy n-tn-atcMt tmiii Von 
Edward. Miss .Mc;(.'i(a liiul llic iitdiscrcUoii lo I'Oiiiiuii Ixliiiut. p.o- 
biibly with thcpxiicclali'iii i»riiii'i'lin2;)ii'r lover. Tin; liuliaiis, iion- 
cver, soon made her itiiir prisoiici'. an<l on llicir rcLinii towiiiih 
Hurgoyne's caiiip. a (jiiiiricl arose lo (!tr-i(|<' wlio sliould iuild jiosju's- 
nioii of the fair im?.t: Diiriii;: llir coiurovci-sv. one ol'lhc iiioiisiei-s 
.siniek his tomuliii^k into ii'jr skidl, iIirI iiiiiu'jdiatrly stnjjjx-il oil iier 
seal)). 

Gciifnil C;alc:s roiiij)l;iiiv d lo (jciicnil liiirgoviic of lliis and other 
uutragri; in ihi^ t'ritlouiu:; v.iuds. " A youn^ fady. Miss .McCiva, 
lovrly to t)ii> si<:lit: (if viriiioii:^ < IiFuaetcr iuid aiiiiablt; disjiosition. 
on^^edto hv niarricd to an ulliciT in yonr annv, was, willi oIIilt 
women and childnni, liiki-n out of a house near t'ort I'iKvnid, car- 
ried into tlie woods, and Iliiix- M-alpcd and nianjilcd in a niosi i-liock- 
in;^ manner. Two iKunils. vvilh their six eliiklren, were all la>uiefj 
witlitlit: snineiLiliiiiiutiiity. wliilt; <)ni<'lU- residiuc in llieir own liappy 
aud iJCiiCpfnl dwclhuL's. Tlie iniseiJifde line of .Miss Mi;(. resi was 
pceuliarlyaK,i;iiivalf(i liy Iut heiiij; ilressi-d lo receive licr pioiuised 
htisl>and — iiul niel inr iiHiidenr. cmiilovt^d iiy von. tjiwaidsof 
one hundred nicji, wonu iianil cliiliireii. iiiue ix-iiKircd by llu; liands 
of nillluns, to whom it is as;j'rled \ou ha\epaid I lie prieeof blooil." 
This appcai-s sineo to lie rallier an e,\a;;jieialed chaise. In Oen- 
ural IJurpjyneV reply; he ^a> ■'. " Tiie fa<l w as no prcniedtlated bar- 
barity ; on tlie conliaiy. Iwo eliiefs who had brou;;!!! Miss MiCrea 
olT, for the purpose r>fsfenii!y. not of violence toiler jMirsoii. disputed 
which sliutdd be lier^inanl. and in a lit uf sava^ojiassioii, in tite one 
I'mni whose hands she was -.natelii cl. the unli:ij)py wuniaii became 
the victim." I \<- e\ pressed ■sorrow a] id rerriet liir the ira^ie srones, 
aud further staled ihal he<ili!i;.'<'d thi; lii<ii:iiiKio^i\eupthenuirderer 
into tiisliund.s. and he ceilainly slionld hiue siiHerednn ii;nouiininus 
(leatli, hud lie not been eont ineed that a jtiii'don on his terms wonld 
Tie more ei]ieacioits lliiin an eN'rution. to prevent further ntisehicf. 
That he paid for se:dp> he denied : lint ihe liidiaub were to reecivu 
comuensalion for pri-^aier:-."' 

The ft)llimiii;i i-(rinark> of Dr. Thaeher iire|H'rliiunit ami just: — 
'■ Thisoniel eondtiriofiin- royalists is eonteni|>l«led with horror and 
<!titeKtation by all ranks of jjeojile, exeepL their liiends and ndher- 
uiits. It is iniiKissible not to detest that causi^ and that army which 
accepts the aid of savay auxiliaries, and encour,iK''s them in iulm- 
uian slana:liler and bloodshed. 'I'liis measnre waseertamly <ouii- 
tenanced and reeoiuinendi'd hy iii^ Majestv. and his ministers, and 
General BurKoyneacknowledfiesthal lie allowed die Indians to lako 
the seal|)s of the dead. It must be most painful for the iiujiariial 
hiiitorianta rc'coitl, audit willn^iiuiiv ihe strongest faith of the irailiT 
in futurr af^es to en-dit, the disirmcefnl slor)-, tliiU itritoiis, wIhi piicle 
tliemselves on their civility, and hnmniiity. einploj'cd the wild sav- 
ages of tlie wiidenifss in a war aiiainst a people united to tlrcm by 
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liir tirsof consaiiiiiiinity — 'I liatago, and the* lu-lplrss invalid, woineii« 
an.l clnldnn at iho hrcasi, are all alikf MilyiHU d to the merciless 
Inrv of harliarians. Thai l>ritishf!;eni'ials should 1m» so regardless 
of the dignity ol' their siaiuni. and tho voicc^ot Immamty, as lo re- 
reive fnini the hands (»f ihe<c» feixx inns w retches the scalps torn 
from the .skulls of innocent pcrscmsl'''^ 

"(jeneral Buriioyne. haviiiii collectrd ahout thirty days' provi- 
sion, and thixjwn a bridfi** of boats o\er tht* l!ud>on, crossed tJhat 
ri\er on the ihirteenlh and lo\nleenth of >iptinjl»er, ami encamped 
on the heiahts ;nul plains ot >anito':a. (u-ncnd Gates, who nad 
recently taken tlir chirf eounn:;nd uf the northern deparment ol 
the AuKMienn army- ailvanci d toward the enemy, and encamped 
riirce mil*"- aitn' r StillwMrr. On the nijiht of the* sevc nleenih, Unr- 
o»\ ne cncriiiipi mI w iiliin lour mii« < (;f the Anuric an arn)v : and alxml 
noon on tho niiK'tecuih ad\anccd in full lorce apiinsi it. '1 he rifhu 
win^ was c<jmmandf <1 h\ (Jeneral Kur£oynt\ and coxered hy Ciiun- 
^ral Krazer and (.'oloml linyman wiih the ^nnadieis arid lichr. 
jnlVantry. who were posted alonu some lti.£ih irrounds on ihe risibt»> 
Th.e fnuit and Hanks were coxered by liMlians. PuAineials, i\wJL~ 
Canadians. The let't win;: and aitillf ly were ccmmanded by ihes- 
^lajor Cienerals Phillip*^ and Ueidcsel. who prrcecded alon£i iher- 
peat road. Colonel 3lor':an. who was delat Iscd to ( bserve their" 
motion^, and to harass tliem as thi'\ advanr(»d. s( on fill m with their' 
pickets in the front of their riiihl wins: utta< keu tlum sl.aiph. and 
drove them in. A strouii eiMps wasbroui-ht up to ?r.|poiMlKnu 
anil, after a severe iiicounter. Mouan was comiielli d to p\e way* 
A rc::imc»nt wa- ordered to a>si<l him. and the aelicn be'*nm«* more 
p:cneral. The commander>on both sides supported an*! rc-enforcid 
dieir respective parties: and about four o'clock Arnold, with nine 
ontinental re^iiments and Alorican's corps, wasccjmpleieh enjrafed 
with the whole richt wine. (»f the British ai my. " For lour Jioin*s 
they maintained a cont< st hand to hand.*'* ThiC .\rnerii:ans at 
^-'ucth left the field: " not Ixrause they were coniiuered, but be- 
eau.*e the approach of nicht made a retreat to their camp neres^-ary, 
Few acii.'ijs have been more rr markable than thi>. tor both vijsrur 
of attack and obstinacy of rc»si<tance.'' The loss on the pait ol the 
American>. in killed and wi>unded. was between three anil four 
hundred: amonj: tin* fornuT wi're Colonels (oburne and Adams, 
<ind r<^veral othcT \aluable ofticers. 1'he io*^s of the Hiitish was 
about six hundn d. 

r»oth armies lay some tim<» in «iieht nf each oth(r. each foiiifyiiig 
'?< I'ainp in the strongest manner pos-^ible. Meanw hile the difticuf* 
ti» N nj die r)riti>li (itnerrd wvn- daily ber'ominc increased. His 
aiixiliaiy Indians desn ted him soon after the batthM^l Stillwater. 
iV\< army. r^Mluced to liMle nxuv tj^'iu five thousand men. was Imnt- 
< d to half 1 he Uhual allowance of provision*^. The sloek of forace 
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^Twita entirely exhausted, and his horses were perishing in great num- 
bers. The American army had become so augmented, as to render 
him diffident of making good his retreat. To aggravate his distre^» 
no intelligence had yet been received of the approach of General 
Clinton, or of any diversion in his favour from New- York. 

In this exigency, General Burgoyne resolved to examine the pos- 
sibility of dislodging the Americans from their posts on the left, by 
ivhich means he would be enabled to retreat to the lakes. For this 
purpose he drew out fifteen hundred men, which he headed himself, 
attended by Generals Phillips, Reidesel, and Frazcr. This detach- 
ment had scarcely formed, within less than half a mile of the Ameri-' 
can intrenchmonts, when a furious attack was made on its left ; but 
Major Ackland, at the head of the British grenadiers, sustained it 
with great firmness. The Americans soon extended their attack 
alon^ the wlioJe front of the German troops, which were pofsted on 
the right of the grenadiers ; and marched a body around their ilank^ 
to prevent their retreat. On this movement, the British light infan- 
try with a part of the twenty-fourth regiment instantly formed, to 
cover the retreat of the troops into the camp. Their left wing in 
the mean time, overpowered with numbers, was obliged to retreat, 
and would inevitably have been cut to pieces, but for the inten^en- 
tion of the same troops, which had just been covering the retreat on 
the rie;ht. ^J'he whole detachment was now under the necessity of 
retiring ; but scarcely had the British troops entered the lines, when 
the Americans, led by General Arnold, pressed forward, and, under 
a tremendous fire of grape shot and musketry, assaulted the works 
throughout their whole extent from right to left. Toward the close 
of the day, a part of the left of th(^ Americans forced the intrench- 
ments, and Arnold with a few men actually entered the works ; but 
his horse being killed, and he liimself badly wounded in the leg, they 
were foi-cerl out of them, and it being now nearly dark, they desistecl 
from the attack. On the left of Arnold's detachment, Jackson's 
regimont of Massachusetts, then led by Lieutenant Colonel Brooks, 
was still more successful, ft turned the right of the encampment^ 
and carried by storm the works, occupied by the German resen'e. 
Lieutenant Colonel Brevman was kill(»d ; and Brooks maintained 
the ground he had gainecf. Darkness put an end to the action. The 
advantage of the Americans was decisive. Tlu^.y killed a great 
number of the enemy ; made upward of two hundrcHl prisoners, 
among whom were several officers of distinction ; took nme pieces 
of brass artillery, and the encampment of a German brigade, with 
all their equipage. Among the slain of the enemy was (leneral 
Frazer, an officer of distinguished merit, whose loss was particularly 
regretted. The loss of the Americans was inconsiderable. 

Gates posted fourteen hundred men on the heights opposite the 
ford of Saratoga ; two thousand in the rear, to prevent a retreat tt» 
Fort Exiward ; and fifteen hundred at a ford liigtier up. Bui|;oyno, 
apprehensive of being hemmed in, retired immediately to Saratoii^. 
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An attemut was now made to retreat to Fort Geargfim Aitificen 
were accoraiiigiy dispatched undetr a strong escort, to repair the 
brid'!:es, and open the road to Fort Eld ward ; but thev were compelled 
to make a precipitate retreat. Tlie situation of General Burgpyne 
becoming every hour more hazardous, he resolved to attempt a 
retreat by night to Fort Edward ; but even this retrograde moi\'e- 
ment was rendered impractic^bie. While the anny was prepariiig 
to march, intelligence was received, that the Ainertcans had already 
possessed tliemselves of Fort Edward, and that they were well pro- 
vided with artiller)\ No avenue to escape now appeared. Inces- 
sant toil had worn down the whole British army ; which did not now 
contain more than three thousand Ave hundreo Aghtin^^men. Pro- 
visions were almost exhausted, and there were no possible means of 
procuring a supply. The American army, which was daily increas- 
mg, was already mucii greater tlian the British in point oi numbersi 
and almost encircled them. In this extremity, tlie British Genenl 
called a council of war ; and it was unanimously resolved to enter 
into a convention with Gt^neral Gate^. Preliminaries were soaa 
settled, and the i-oyal army surrendered prisoners of war.* 

The capture of au entire army was justly viewed as an event, that 
must essentially alTect the contest l)etweeu Great Britain and Ame- 
rica ; and while it excited the highest joy among the (>eople. it could 
not but have a most aus|)icious influence in tl^ cabinet and in the 
field. The thanks of congress were voted to General Gates and his 
army ; and a medal of gold, in commemoration of this splendid 
achievement, was onlered to be struck, to Ire presented to him by 
the president, in the name of the United States. 

^Vhilc General Burgoyne was urging his preparations for advanc- 
ing toward .Vlbany, General Lincoln attempted to recover Ticonde- 
roga. and the other posts in the rear of tlie royal army. Colonel ^ 
Brown, whom he detached on the thirteenth "of September wjtb^ 
five hundred men to the landing at Lake George, surprised all tlie.^ 
outix>sts between the landing at the north end of that lake and the^ 
bcxly of the fortress at Ticonderoga; took Mount Defiance andA 
MduiU Ho|k?, die old French lines, a block-house, two hundred bat-^- 
teaiix. several guii-boiits, and an armed sloop, together with turocs 

* 'I'iie whole aumber, which surrendered, wan 
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Remembrancer for 1777, p. 477. Ttie whole armj of General Gates conofted 
9093 contincnta* troop*. The number of the miiiUa fluctuated ; hut, when the c 
vculion was sif^ocd, it amounted to 4129. The »ick eiceeded 3500. The troops and. 
General Bur^iynt* were to march out of their camp with the honoara ofirmr : and 
I'reit^pass.ijse was to be ^jantcd them to Great Britain, on cooditioa oi not Hnriof a^ 
in North America during the present contest. 
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hundred and nmcty prisoners ; and released one hundred Ameri- 
cans. On examination it was found, that the reduction of cither 
Mount Independence or Ticonderoga was impracticable ; but soon 
after the convention at Saratoga, the British, who had Ix'cn left in 
the rear of the royal army, destroyed their cannon ; and, abandon- 
ing Ticonderoga, retreated to Canada. 

General Lincoln, while reconnoitring, the day after the battle 
near Stillwater, received a dangerous wound : but the life of that 
excellent officer and estimable man was providentially saved for 
future and important services to his countiy."* 

^^ Articles of Convention between Lientenant-Gcncral liurgoyne and 

Major-Gcneral Gates* 

I. — ^The troo(^ under Lieutenant-General Burgoync, to march out 
of their camp with tlie honours of war. and the artillery of the en* 
trenchments, to the verge of the river where tlu^ old fort stood, whorc 
tlH5 arms and artillery are to Ixi left; the amis to l)e piled by vvoi-d 
of command from their own officers. 

U. — A free passage to be gi-anted to the army under Lieutenant- 
General Burgoyne to Great Britain, on condition of not serving 
a^in in North America during the present contest ; and tiie |X)rt of 
Boston is assigned for tlie entrv of trdns|)orts to receive the troops, 
whenever General Howe shall so order. 

IlL — Should any cartel take place, by which the army under 
General Burgoyue, or any part of it, may be exchanged, the forcgo- 
10^ article to be void as far as such exchange shall be made. 

IV. — ^Tlie army under Lieutenant-General Burgoyne, to march to 

Alassachiisetts Bay, by the easiest, most expeditious, and convenient 

ix>ule ; and to be quarterc^d in, near, or as convenient as possible .to 

Boston, tliat the mart-h of the troops may not be delayed, wiien 

transports arrive to receive them. 

v.— The troops to be supplied on their march, and during their 

being in quarters, with provisions, by GencTal Gates's ordei-s, at tl»c 

same raleof rations as the troops of his own army; and if possible 

tlie oilicers^ horses aiKl cattle are to be supplied with forage at the 

usual rates. 

VL — \ll officers to retain tlicir carriages, butt-horses and otiier 
cattle, and no bsiggage to Ije molested or st^arched ; liieulenant- 
General Burgoyne giving his Ininour that there are no public store;^ 
secreted therein. Major-General Gates will of course tak(» the 
necessary measures for the due performanccu>f this article. Should 
any can-iages be wanted chiring the march for the trans|xirtation of 
omcers^ baggage, they are, if possible, to l)e supplied l^* the countiy 
at the usual rates. 

V 1 1. — Upjon the march, and during the time the army shall remain 
. in quartet's in Massachusetts Bay, the officers are not, as far as- 

* Holmes* American Annals, toI. it. p. 387 — 99. 
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eircumstances will admit, to be separated from their men. The 
oflScers are to be quartered according to rank, and are not ta be 
hindered from assembling their men for roll call, and other neoeasaiy 
purposes of regularity. 

VIII. — All corps whatever, of General Burgoyne's army, whether 
oomposcd of sailors, batteaumen, artificers, drivers, independent 
companies, and followers of the army, of whatever country, shall be 
included in the fullest sense and utmost extent of the above articles^ 
and comprehended in every respect as British subjects. 

IX. — ^All Canadians, and persons belonging to the Canadian 
establishment, consisting of sailors, battaumen, artificers, drivers, 
independent companies, and manjr other followers of the army, who 
come under no particular description, are to be permitted to return 
there ; thej^ are to be conducted immediately by tne shortest route to 
the first British post on Lake Geoi^, are to oe supplied with pro- 
visions in tlie same manner as tlie otiier troops, and are to be bGond 
hv the same condition of not serving during the present contest in 
North America. 

X. — Passports to be immediately granted for three officers, not 
exceeding the rank of captains, who shall be appcnnted by Lieuten- 
ant-General Burgoyne, to carry despatches to Sir William Howe^ 
Sir Guy Carleton, and to Great Britain* by the way of New-Yoik; 
and Major-General Gates engages the puolic faith, that these des- 
patches shall not be opened. Tliese otncers are to set out immiedi- 
ately afier receiving their despatches, and are to travel the shortest 
route and in the most expeditious manner. 

XI. — During the stay of the troops in Massachusetts Bay, the 
officers are to be aihnitted on parole, and are to be allowed to wear 
their side arms. 

Xn. — Sliould the army under Lieutonant-General Burgoynft 
find it necessary to send for their clothing and other baggage to 
Canada, they are to be permitted to do it in the most convenient 
manner, and the necessarj' passports granted for that purpose. 

XIII. — These articles' arc to be mutually signed and exchanged 
to-morrow morning at 9 o'clock, and the troops under Lieutenant- 
General Burgoyne nre to march out of their entrenchments at three 
o'clock in the ailernoon. 

(Signed) HORATIO GATES, Major-Generah 

(Signed) J. BURGOYNE, Lieutenani-General. 

Saratoga, Oct. 16/A, 1777. 

To prevent any doubts that mi^lit arise fitjm Lieutenant-Geneml 
Burgoyne's name not being mentioned in the above treaty. Major- 
General Gates hereby declares, that he is understood to be compre- 
hended in it, as fully as if his name had been specificallv mentioned. 

HORATIO GATES. 

Thus terminated a ncgpciation which prostrated the power of the-^ 
enemy in the north, disconceited a dangerous project, and distracteit — 
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his future operations. Itinvi^rated the national spirit, retrieved 
disasters in the south* and encouraged the public councils to resist 
the insidious plans of the British cabinet to disunite the American 
people, and disarm opposition. This signal events though first in 
eclat, was secx)ndaiy in i*s consequences, to tlie glorious achievement 
at Trenton ; I take the distinction, that in the latter case we were 
contending for life, with a handful of troops opposed to an host ; and 
in the former we were defending property with an overwhelming 
fi>rce. Impartial posterity will determine, what were my humble 
merits in tneso important transactions ; and it would be a gratifica- 
tion to know, what mi£[ht0pacr of public utility was occupied by PreS' 
ident Ma-ison in those enntfal days. 

Early on tiie momine: of the 1 7th, I visited General Burgoyne in 
his camp, and accomoanied him to the ground where his army was 
to lay down their arms, from whence we rode to the bank of the 
Hudson's River, which he surveyed with attention, and asked me 
whether it was not fordable. Certainly. Sir, but do you observe the 
people on the opposite shore ? Yes, replied he, '* I have seen them 
too long." 

He then proposed to be introduced to General Gates, and we 
crossed the Fishkill and proci»eded towanls his head (}uartcrs. Gen- 
eral Burgoyne in front with liis adjutant-general. Kingston, and his 
aids-de-camp Captain Lord Petei-sham and Lieutenant VVilford 
behind him, then followed Major-General Phillips, the JiaronKeide- 
sel, and the other general officers and their suits, according to rank. 
General Gates, advised of Burgoyne's approach, met him at the head 
of his camp, Burgoyne in a rich royal uniform, and Gates in a plain 
bluefmck. When tney had approached nearly within sword's length, 
they reined up and halted : I then named the gentlemen, and General 
Burgoyne raising his hat most gracefully said, '* The fortune of war, 
General Gates, has made me your prisoner ;" to which the conquer- 
or, retumins a courtly salute, promptly replied, '' I shall always be 
*eady to bear testimony that it has not been through any fault of your 
excellency."* 

The following extract from the British Annual Register, will shew 
the general state of things in England and America, at the meeting of 
Parliament, lVoveml)er, 1 777. 

General Burgoynt^'s success at Ticonderoga, with the total dis- 
comfiture and ruin which every where attc^nded the Americans iu 
their precipitate flight on the Iwrders of Lake Gi^orgc excited the 
greatest triumph on the side of administration ; ancl whilst it won- 
derfully elevated the spirits, was considered nearly as crowning the 
hopes of all those who had supported and apj)ix)ve(l of the war. The 
northsrn expedition was looked upon as the iavourite cliild of govern- 
ment. The operations on the side of the Jerseys and Philadelphia.. 
M'ere evidently considered in a very secondary point of view. Af* 

^Wilkinion't !VIeiBoir», p. 317-21. 
37 
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the noble I^rd, who conducted the American affairs, had all thr 
applause of tliis measure, which was considered entirely as Ids own, 
it IS not to be wondered at, that both himself, and his brethren in 
ollicc, should be deeply interested in the event, and value themselves 
highly on the appearance of success. 

The subsequent dispatches from General Burgoyne, did not long 
support the lK)pes which were founded on tlie first successes. The 
unexpected ditticulties and delays which tlie army experienced in 
advancing a few miles from Skenesborough, to the southward, were, 
how ever, counterbalanced in opinion byjls arrival on the Hudson's 
Kivcr, the retreat of the enemy from FoWEdward, their abandonine 
Fort George and the Lake, by which a free passage was opened 
from Ticondei-ogji, and St- Leger's success, in defeating and ruining 
the Tiyon county mihtia near F'ort Stanwix. 

All llie former and present sanguine expectations which had been 
fanned, wore, Iwwevcr, in a great measure overthrown by the ad- 
vices which were received Oct. 31, some time previous to the meet- 
ing of Parliament • an account which was probably this year held 
back, in the full confidence of its being ushered in with the particu- 
lars of some great and decisive success. Tiiosc which came to hand, 
after a tedious season of ex|jectation, bore a very different complex- 
ion. The insuperable dimculties that necessarily suspended the 
operations of an army in such a country, and under such circum- 
stances, were now practically discovered. The double defeat of 
Baum and Breyman, by a supposed broken and ruined militia, in 
an attempt to remove or lessen some of those difficulties, was sUll 
more dispiriting ; and was not in any degree cured by the hope 
which the General expressed, of support and assistance from the a)- 
operation of Sir William Howc'S army ; both as it marked a des- 
pondency of success from his own force, and that the minister knew 
the impossibility of his receiving any sup|)ort from that nuarter. But. 
as if it had been to crown the climax of ill news and ill fortune, tlie 
same dispatches were accompanied with others from Sir Guy Carle- 
ton, which brought an account of the failure of the expedition to Fort 
Stanwix, the bold and unexpected attacks of the rebels on the side 
of Ticondeix)ga. and of a still more unexpected and extraordinary 
event, in a short sketch of the desperate and doubtful action which 
was fought on the lythof September, between (Jeneral Bui^yne 
and Arimid; which, naked as it was of circumstanc(?s, seemed to 
shew the latter to be the assailant, by the mention of his retiring to 
/(is camp, when the darkness had put an end to the combat. 

Alllioui!;h the knowledge of these events seemed to open a view to 
some of the succeetling misfortunes, and even aftbrded room to pre- 
sage a part of those unparalleh^d calamities which befel the northern 
army, it was still hoped, by those who were mogt sanguine in their 
»:^\pectations, that General Burgoyne, being so near Albany, could 
not fail of making his way gootl to that place ; and that being there 
^r:»!*»!v lixlged. he would have an opix)rtunity of concerting witJi 
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Heuiy Clinton, the means, eitlier separately or jcuntly, of dis- 
txessing the northern colonies; or if the season and other circum- 
stances did not encourage that design, they might decide on the pro- 
priety of maintaining the post at Albany during the winter, or of 
advandng to New- York it more eiigible. In the worst case that 
could happen, they entertained no doubt of effecting his retreat to 
Canada* Othere were apprcliensive of some of the fatal conse- 
quences that ensued. 

Such was in general the state of affairs, so far as they were 
known, and of public opinion at the meeting of Parliament. The 
accounts from Sir'Wilham Howe went no farther than the success- 
ful landing of the army at the liead of Elk; his preparation for ad- 
vancing towards Philadelpliia ; with tlie situation and apparent • 
design of the enemy to impede his progress. 

[Nov. 20th, 1777.] — The speech from tlie throne expresses great 
satisfaction, in having recoui'se to the wisdom and support of par- 
liament in this conjuHCture, when the continuance of tne rebellion 
in America demanded their most serious attention. The powers 
with wliich parliament had entrusted the crown for the suppression 
of the revolt, were declared to have bc»en faithfully exerted; and a 
just confidence was expressed, thai the courage and conduct of the 
officers, with the spu-it and intrepidity of the forces, would be attend- 
ed with important success; although repeated assurances wer« 
received of the pacific disposition of foreign powers, yet as the arma- 
ments in the ports of France and Spain were continued, it was 
thought advisable to-make a considerable augmentation to our naval 
force ; it being etmally determined not to disturb the peace of Europe 
on the one hand, and to be a faithful guardian of the honour of thit 
crown on the other. 

The speech concluded witli a resolution of steadily pureuing the 
measures in wliich they were engaged for the re-estaolishment of 
that constitutional subordination, which his majesty was determined 
to maintain through the several parts of his dominions ; accompanied 
with a profession of being watchful for an opportunity of putting a 
stop to the effusion of the blood of his subjects; a renewal or con- 
tinuance of the former hope, that the deluded and unliappy multitude 
would return to their allegiance, upon a recollection of the blessings 
of their former government, and «i comparison with the miseries oi* 
their present situation ; and a declaration, that the restoration of 
peace, order, and confidence to liis American Colonies, would be 
considered by his Majesty as the greatest happiness of his life, and 
the greatest glory of his reign. 

The conclusions involved in this declaration or opinion had no 
effect in detering the Marquis of Granby, from immediately avowuig 
those very principles and that conduct which had been so loudly 
condemnecl. 

He would therefore recommend it to the ministei*s to forge bond^ 
3f amity for the minds, instead of chains forXhe bodies of the Amen- 
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cans, and flattering himself on the present moment of unoertainty, 
he would move an amendment to the address ; the substance i^ toe 
amendment being — "To request of his Majesty to adopt aooie 
measures for acconmiodating the differences with America; and 
recommending a cessation of all hostilities, as necessary feir the 
effectuating of so desirable a purpose ; with an assurance, that the 
commons were determined to co-operate with him in every manner 
that could contribute to the re-estabhshraent of peace, and the 
drawing such lines as should afford suiiicient security to the terms of 
pacification/' 

The motion for the amendment was seconded by Lord John 
Cavendish, and supported in general by the opposition on the follow- 
ing grounds : That three years war, at an immense expense, 55.000 
land forces, and a hundred ships of war, had only leit us in nearly 
the same situation that we began. We had lost Boston, and we 
had gained New- York. The loss of our anny was too much to be 
apprehended ; its escape indeed in any manner, and with any loss, 
was the utmost that could be hoped. If the other army slioulcl ever 
succeed against Philadelphia, what pi-ospoct would that affonl ci 
bettering our affairs ? On the contrary was there not every reason to 
apprehend, tliat such a separation of our forces would be attended 
w'*'> the most alarming consequences, and even endanger the 
whole. 

Every hope of attaining a revenue from America had been long 
over; the coimtr>' gentlemen were called upon, to know if an]^ one 
of them would still avow the entertaining of so frantic an idea. 
Yet in tliat blind pursuit, the offspring, they said, of Iblly, ignorance, 
obstinacy, and injustice, we had already s(]uandered above fifteen 
millionsof money, wliich was finally sunk, and every shilling of it 
forever lost to tlie nation, if peace were this moment concliided, 
they said, without contradiction, that by the time we had brought 
home and disbanded our forces, got rid of our German connections, 
uith all the other incumbrances, incident to, or consequent of the 
war, we sliould have increased the national dcl)t above thirty mil- 
lions more than it had been at the commencement of tlie troubles; 
which would then far exceed all calculations that had ever been 
made relative to the ability of the nation, and the degree of burthen 
which it was capable of supiwrting. 

It was asked, whether the (U'struction of our home trade, by the 
swarms of American privateere which had during the summer infest- 
ed and insulted our coasts ; the terror into which the metropolis of 
Ireland had been thrown, and the Ibrtifjing, for the first time in all 
•ur wars, of its harbours; with the consignment to foreigners of tlic 
freight of our native commodities, from the incompetency of tlie Brit- 
ish flag to the protection of its own commerce ; whether these cir- 
cumstances were to be adduced merely as evidences of national 
strength and prosperity, or whether the credit of them was to be ap- 
^ied to the gener&l wisdom of our councils, and to the particular 
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^ with wliich the war was conducted ? If such arc already ihe 
quences of an American contest . with our revolted colonies 
what are we to exfiect when an European war is brought 
to our doors by the junction of the whole House of Bourbon 
those colonies, whom we now seem incapable of contending 
to effect singly ? Tins fatal event, said they, has been long 
len and repeatt.dly foretold by the opposition, as a certain result 
folly, injustice, and violence of our councils, and the infatuated 
less, ami obstinacy of government. These predictions had 
the constant jest ot the Ministers, whose ill timed and ill fated 
le, was conhnned by those standing majorities, who have 
mly supported them in their most ruinous measures; but if 
were any deficiency of other confirmations, the verity of these 
'lions is now established by the speech before us; nor vvill tlie. 
lingnoss with which the acknowledgment is made, nor tlie 
sity by which it is extorted, lessen the validity of that tes- 

y- 

e house was rei)eatcdly called upon and exhorted in the most 
t terms, to reflect sincerely upon the present critical state of 
; aflairs ; that thev were uivolved at this moment in such a 
ion of (liiliculty and danger, as they had never before expe- 
?d; that it therefore behooved them to act with the greatest 
nspc^ction, and by the prudence and wisdon of their present 
let to atone for past errors, and to aflbixl a remedy to their con- 
ni evils, so far as they were yet capable of being cured. And 
w(»re warned, not by a blind and precipitate vote, without a 
ray of infoi mation on public afiiairs for their guidance, to pass 
dress, which, besides an approbation of all their past conriuct, 
I artbrd a sanction to the Ministers for a perseverance in the 
destructive measures which had involved us in the present most 
)py situation. 

on the whol(» it was said, they were now. in the language which 
1 often Ix'en used on the oIIk^- side, to pass, or not to pass the 
ron; th<?y werci to cast tlu^ die, in their present resolution, 
I was to dei«'iTniiie \\ ar or peace, safety or destiurtion. They 
not only to vole war or peace; with America, but war or peac^J 
the I louse* of Hourbon. The address, and the amendment 
ed either alternative. 

gentleman whose i)owers of eloquen(!(j, have been universally 
•ated, sup|)licated the House in the most pathetic terms, to 
the present happy moment for attempting an accommodation, 
neither elated with insolent victorj\ nor debaserl with abject 
:; we could with honour to ourselves make such proposals t<» 
)lonists as they would without dishonour accept, 
the other side, the Minister said, that he supix)sed there was 
second opinion in the nation with respect to peace, nor a wisli 
id not tend to its accomplishmcMit ; that no man in or out of die 
e wished more fervently for that happy evejit than he did him- 
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self; that the only difference of opinion, which could arise, was ob 
th(? means of attaining tliat wished-for object ; but that the proper 
moment for cliaiking out the hues of an accoininodatioD was not yet 
arrived : that happy moment could only be found in the season of 
victor\' ; the attempt would be as futile, as it would be productive of 
ridicule, disgrace and contempt, at any other. He seemed tacntly to 
give up the idea of taxation, by not considentig it as a bar in the way 
of accomnKxlation ; and objected to a cessation of arms, as it wouM 
se(Mn a direct admission of the American claim of ii|^pendency ; 
bui he said that the Commissioners were enabled to grant a cessa- 
tion whenever they deemed it expedient, and that such overtures 
were made or accepted on the other side, as aiforded any fair ground 
for ()[)enin*2: a nogoriation. 

The present contest exhibited a new and very doubtful case* For 
if A!noii(*a should grow into a separate empire, it must of course 
cause suc/t a rrvolnlinn in the political system of the. icorld^ that a bar^ 
sipprohonsion of the unknown conser|uences which mi^ht proceed 
fioui sn untried a state of public aifaii-s, would be sudicient to stag- 
Lei* the resolution of our most determined or enterpriziug enemies. 

It was further advanced on the same side, that, independent of 
arms, there was every reason for i)opini]^tliat the troubles in America 
would be brought to a happy conclusion; that the great lx)unties 
wliirh the Congress olfered to soldiers, was an irrefragable proof 
of thc! diifictilty which they experienced in endeavouring to re- 
cruit their forces ; that the hardships which the people actually 
suOered. at present, under the despotism of their tyrants^ compared 
with that mild and lia|)py government which they had withdrawn 
thems(»lves from, and undcT which they had risen to such a degree 
of power and greatness, had already uc^arly brought them to a sense 
of \\\m error, and would s(H}n make them sick of rt*bellion. That 
tlie proposed amendments, if carried, would onlv tend to revive and 
lve(*|) up that wild sjDirit of independence, by which the people had 
po long been hurried away fmm the right use or application of their 
reason ; and that they could not therefore but consider themselves 
:.> enemies to their country, were they not to stamp a direct negation 
*i\v)\\ the amendment. 

Souie otIuM-s went so far as to insist, that the contest now, was not 
if'trfhcr Am'*ricn shonl-l be drpmrlent on the liritish Icirislaturc ; but 
;rhethf\r Grvat Britain or America should be independent / Both, 
they said, ranld not exist in that state tniiether. For such were the 
■inurces of wealth and roar r in that vast continent, from its extent, its 
products, its sf.as. its ricf rs. its unparalleled groirth in population^ and 
ft bore all. its inrchauslible funi of naval treasures, that this small rs/- 
and. which hal liith'^rto supported its greatness by commerce and naval 
superiority, would be so cramjml in its own peculiar rcsouf'ces^ and 
orerlayed in its proper and natural element^ that it must in a far year^ 

uL to nofhins:. and perhaps be reduced to that most degrading ami 
^nlamitous of all possible situatiojis. the becoming a vassal to her otrik- 
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reheUious colonies^ if they were once permitted to estahUsh their inde- 
pendence^ ami of cmirse their power. [A most singular confrssioii.] 

These gentlemen laughed at the idea of a cessation of arms, which 
they represented as the most absurd tliat could possil)ly bo conceiv- 
ed* How, said they, is it to be obtained ? Is a herald to be sent to 
the whole camp with the proposition ? If they refuse to comply 
with it, how are we to act ? Must our troops lie upon their arms, and 
sufller themselves to be beaten and their throats cut, only to give the 
world a specimen of their forbearance, and show that tJieir passive, 
is equal to their active valour ? The Confess have already re-fused 
to negociate or treat with our Commissioners upon any tenns. 
without a previous and absolute acknowledgment of their mdepen- 
dency. 

In this course of stricture and censure, in which a more than 
common degree of acuteness and asperity were displayed, a gentle- 
man highly celebrated for his ability, antl not less distinguished by 
his constant opposition to the Ministers, than by the severity witJi 
which he srrutmizes their measures, laid a doulde portion of that 
general blame and rt»proach which, he said, was due for our pniscnt 
calamitous situation, to the share of the noble Lord who presides at 
the head of the American department. To his administration he 
principally attributed, besides the most ruinous measures, and dis- 

facetul consequences of the war, tlie final loss of our colonies. 
o him he also attributed the inhuman measure of employing sava- 
ges, not, he said, to sulxlue, but to exterminate, a people whom he 
still pretended to call our subjects ; a measure which he described, 
as a warfare against human nature, without its being capable of pro- 
ducing any real military advantage ; and calculated merely for the- 
destruction of the weak or the peaceable, for the murder of old men,; 
women and children. 

It required no less than the acknowledged ability of the noble 
Minister, to withstand the torrent of wit and c^lociuence, in which 
these charges anrl censures were involved, and in some degrei^ Ic* 
deaden the effi^rt of that brilliance of colouring with which the pkr- 
ture was charged. He entered into a defence of several parts ol his 
conduct in the American u ar, in a speech much longer than w as 
usual for him ; and as to the particular chargi^ of employin*:; the In- 
dians, he asserted that it was a matter of necessity on the part of 
government; for that the Americans had before tampered with 
them, and had strained ever>' nerve to induce them to take an active 
part against the royal cause ; so that in this measure, which harl 
been described in such colours of honor, and n'j)robated wilh such 
warmth of indignation, we only successfully copied the example 
which had l)een set, though it failed in the execution, by the imma<'- 
ulate and infallible Congress. 

The whole weight of debjite on that side fill on th(^ Mini^tej-si 
themselves, or upon a vor>^ few official men. 
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In Congress, Noverkber 1, 177?. 
A PROCLAMATION. ^ 

^' Forasmuch as it is the indispODsihlcdiity of all men to adore the 
Kuperintendiiio; Providence of Ahiiighty God ; to ackno\vled|!e, Wiih 
gialitude. their obli^tion to liim for benefits received, and to implore 
such fai*ther blrssinss^ they stand in need of; and it having pleased 
Him. in liis abundant 'fi^rcy. not only to continue to us the innu- 
merable lx)unties of his common providence, but also smile upon us 
in the prosecution of a just and neccssjuy war, for the defence and 
establishment of our unalienable rights and liberties; particularly 
in that he hath been pleased in so great a measure to prosper the 
means used for the support of our troops, and to crown our arms 
with most sipinal success : it is thei-efore recommended to tlie legis- 
lative or executive powers of these United States, to set apart 
Tiuirsday, the 1 8th day of Deceml)er next, for solemn thanksgiving 
and praise : that with one heart and one voice, the good |)eople may 
express the c^rateful foeHn^s of their hearts, and consecrate tbem- 
selves to the service of their Divine Benefactor ; and that together 
with their sincere acknowledffments and oiTerings. they may Join the 
penitent confession of their manifold sins, whereby they haa forfeited 
every favour, and their humble and earnest supplication that it may 
pleasi*, God, through the meriis of Jesus Christ, mercifully to forgive 
and blot them out of reniembrance ; that it may please him gra- 
ciously to atford his blessin^fs on the governments of these states re- 
spectively, and prosper the public council of the whole ; to inspire 
our commanders, both by land and sea, and all under them, with 
that wisdojn and fortitude which mav render them fit instruments, 
under the Providence of Vl!ni:rlity dod, to secure for these United 
States, the greater^ of all bh ssiniis, independence and peace ; that 
it may pleast^ him to prosper the tmde and manufactures of the 
people, and the lalH)ur of the husbandman, that our land may yield 
its ineriiase ; to take schools and seminaries of education, so neces- 
sary for cultivatini£ the principles of tiiie libertj, virtue and piety, 
under his nurturing hand, and to prosjier the means of n^li^on, for 
the promotion and rniara;emi»nt of that kingdom which consisteth in 
righteousness, peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 

And it is further recommended, that servile lalx)ur and such 
recreation as, though at other tiini^s innocent, may be unbecom- 
ing the pur[X)se of this appointment, be omitted on so solemn an 
occasion." 

The beginning of the next year, 1778, was distinguished by a 

ireaty of alliance Ix^tween France and America. In March it was 

finnnunccd to the Court of London in the following communication : 

Th'^ de li'ati'm mentioned in the message was as follows : — 

•* The undej-signed Ambas^sador of his most Christian JVlajcsty 
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has received express orders to make the following dcclaia^n to tht? * 
Cottrt of London : — 

TPbc United States of North America, who are in full posst^ssion 
of idfependence, as pronounced by them on the 4th of July, ^ 776, 
hskifSkpioposed to the king to consolidate, by a formal convention, 
the corifiection begun to be established between thai wo nations, the 
respective plenipotentiaries have signed a treaty of friendship and 
commerce, designed to serve as a foundatiojg|^ their mutual good 
correspondence. /-^r 

His Majesty being determined to cultivate the good understand- 
ing subsisting between France and Great Britain, by every means 
compatible with his dignity, and the good of his subjects, thinks it 
necessary to make his proceedings known to the Court of London, 
and to declare, at the same time, that the contracting parties have 

Edd great attention not to stipulate any exclusive advantages in 
vour of the French nation ; and that the United States have re- 
served the liberty of ti-eating with any nation whatever, upon the 
same footing of equality and reciprocity* 

Id making this communication to the Court of London, the king 
is firmly persuaded it viill find new proofs of his Majesty's constant 
and sincere disposition for peace ; and that his Britannic Majesty, 
animated by the same sentiments, will equally avoid every tiling that 
may alter their good harmony ; and that he will particularly take 
eflectual measures to prevent the commerce between his Majesty's 
subjects and the United States of North America from being inter- 
mpted, and to cause all the usages received between coinmei-ciai 
iiations to be in this respect, observed, and all those rules which can 
be said to subsist between the two crowns of France and Great 
Britain. 

In this just confidence, the undersized Ambassador thinks it su- 
perfluous to acquaint the British Minister, that the king, his master, 
Deing detennined to protect eflfoctually the lawful commerce of his 
subjects, and to maintain the dignity of his fla^, his Majesty has, in 
consequence, taken eventual measures in concert with the United 
States of North America. 

(Signed.) LE M. DE NOAILLES. 

London, March 13, 1778." 

When the English ministry were thus informed that this treaty 
was on foot, they dispatched commissioners to America, to attempt 
a reconciliation. 

Manifesto and Proclamation by his Majrsty'^s American CammS' 

sioners. 

" Having amply and repeatedly made known to the Congress, 

and having also proclaimed to the inhabitants of North America in 

general, the benevolent overtures of Great Britain to a re-union and 

r*(»lition with her robnies, we do not think it consistent, either with 
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tlic duty \^ owe to our country', or \\ itii a just regard to thecharacMT 
we Ix^ar, to persist in holding out otiif^rs which, id our estimaiiont 
required only to be known in order to be most gralcfully accepted j 
and we have accordingly, excepting only the commander injhiefy 
who will be detained by military duties, resolved to return toE^||b{i ' 
a few weeks after the date of this maniiesto and proclaiuatioDTy. 

Pi-evious, liowever, to this decisive step, we are led, by a justaoK- 
iety for the great objects of our mission, to enlajge on some poiDti^ 
wfiich may not have been sufficiently understood ; to recapitulate to 
our fellow-subiects tlie blessings which we are empowered lo coder, 
and to warn them of the continued evils to which iliey are at present 
blindly and obstinately exposing tliemselves. 

To tlie members of the congress, then, we again declare, that we 
arc ready to concur in all satisfactory and just arrangements for 
securing to them and their respective consiitueuts, the re-establish- 
ment of peace, with the exemption from an^ imposition of taxes by 
the Parliament of Great Britain, and the inevocable enio^meut of 
every privilege consistent with that union of interests and torce, on 
which our mutual prosperity and the safety of our common religion 
and hberties depcuul. We acain assert tliat the members of the 
congrt*ss were not authorised, oy tlieii consiituents, either to reject 
our offers without the previous consideration and consent of the sev- 
ural assemblies and conventions, their constituents, or to reier us to 
pretendeil foreign treaties, which they know were delusi\-ely framed 
m the first instance, and which have never yet been i*atified by the 
people of tliis continent* And we once more remind the members 
of congress, that thej- are resjjonsible to their countrjuien, to the 
world, and to God. ior the continuance of this war, and for all the 
miseries with which it must be attended. 

To the general assemblies and conventions of the different colo- 
nies, plantations, and provinces abovemeiitioned, we now sepaiately 
make the offei*s, wiiich we originally transmitted to the congress ; 
and we hereby call upon and urge them to meet expressly for the 
purpose of considerin;! whether evcrv motive, political as well as 
moral, should not dec ido their resolution to embrace the occasion of 
cementing a free and lirm coalition with Great Britain. It has not 
been, nor is it our wish, to seek the objects, wliich we were comuus- 
sinned to pursue, bv fomenting popular divisions and partial cabals; 
we iliink such comfuct would l>e ill suited to tlie generous nature of 
the oilers made, and unl)ecomin^ the dignity of the king, and the 
state which make them. But it is both our w ish and our duty to 
en('ouraii;e any men, or bodies of men, in their return of loyalty- to our 
sc>vi*rei£:u, and atfection to our fellow-suiyects. 

To all othci*s. free inhabitants of this once happy empire, \vc alf* 
address oui*selves. Such of them as are actually hi amis, of whatso- 
ever rank or description, will do well to recollect, that the grievances 
wliether real or supjx)sed, wliich led them into this rebellion, ha\T 
'K-cii forever removed, and that the just occasion is arrived, for thisii 
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Vtuming to the class df peaceful citizens. But if the flonounuof a 
fiufitaiy life are become their object, let them seek mose honours 
under the banners of their rightful sovereign, and in fighting the bat- 
tles of the united British empire, against our late mutual and natural 
onenues. 

To those whose profession it is to exercise the functions of religion 
en this continent, it cannot snrcly be unknown, tliat the sovereign 
power with which the congress is endeavouring to connect them, has 
ever been averse to tolemtion, and inveterately opposed to the inter- 
est and freedom of the places of worship which they sene ; and that 
Great Britain, from whom they are, for the present, separated, must, 
both from the principles of her constitution and of protestantism, be 
at all times the best guardian of religious liberty, and' most disposed 
to promote and extend it. 

To all those who can estimate the blessings of peace and its influ- 
ence over agriculture, arts, and commerce, who can feel a due anx- 
iety for the education and establishment of their children, or who 
can place a just value on domestic security, we think it sufficient to 
observe, that they are made by their leaders to continue involved iu 

^11 the calamities of war, without having either a just object to pursue. 
er a subsisting grievance wliich may not instantly Ik; redressed. 

But if there are any persons wliio, divested of mistaken resent- 
ments, and uninfluenced by selfish intercuts, really thhik that it is for 
the benefit of the colonies to separate themselves from Great Britain, 
and that so separated they will find a constitution more mild, more 
free, and better calculated for their prosperity than that which they 
l^retofore enjoyed, and which we are disposed and empowered to 
renew and improve ; with such persons we will not dispute a |X)si- 
tion which seems to be sufficiently contradicted hy the experience 
they have had. But we think it right to leave them fully aware of 
the change, which the maintaining of such a ixisition must make in 
the whole nature and future conduct of this war, more es|)ecially 
when to this position is added the pn;tonded alliance with the court 
of France. " The policy as well as the benevolence of Great Britain 
has thus far checked the extremes of war when they tended to dis- 
tress a people still considered as our fellow-subjects, and to desolate 
a country shortly to become again a source of mutual advantage ; 
but when that country professes the unnatural design not only of 
estranging herself from us, but of mortgaging herself and her resources 
to our enemies, the whole contest is changed ; and the question is, 
how far Great Britain may, by every means in her power, destroy or 

• render useless a connection contrived for her niin and for the aggran- 
dizement of France. Under such circumstances the laws of self- 
preservation must direct the conduct of Great Britain, and if the 
British colonies are to become an accession to France, will direct 
her to render tliat accession of as little avail as po&sible to her 

enemy." 
If, however, tliere are any wlio tliink that notwithstanding these 
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reasoniugsJIOie independence of the colonies will, in tbe result, be 
acknawle^:ld by Great Britain« .,to them we answer, without 
reserve, that we neither possess nor expect powers for that pmpoee $ 
and that if Grei^t Britain could ever have sunk so low as to adopt 
such a measure, we should not have thouglit ourselves compdhble 
to be the instruments in making a concession which would, in our 
opinion, be calamitous to the colonies, for whom it was made, and 
disgraceful, as well as calamitous to the country from which it 19 
required. And we think proper to declare, that in this spirit and 
sentiment we have regularly written from the continent to Great 
Britain- 
It will now become the colonies in general to call to mind thar 
own solemn appeals to heaven in the beginning of this contest, that 
they tcx)k arms only for the redress of grievances, and that it would 
be tlicir wish, as well as their interest, to remain for ever connected 
with Great Britain. We again ask them, whether all their griev- 
ances, real or supposed, have not been amply and fully redr^sed: 
and we insist that the offers we have made have nothing to be wishea 
in point either of immediate libertv or permanent security ; if those 
offers are now rejected, we withdraw from the exercise of a com- 
mission with which we have in vain been honoured ; the same liber- 
ality \v\\\ no longer be due from Grreat Britain, nor can it either in 
justice or policy be expected fixmi her. 

In fine, and for the fuller manifestation as well of the dispositioD 
we be ar. as of the gracious and generous purposes of the conuuissios 
imder which we act, we hereby declare, that whereas his majesty, 
in pursuance of an act, made and passed in the last session of par- 
liament, entitled. ''An act to enable his majesty to ap)X)int commis- 
sioners i^ith sufficient power to treat, consult, and agree upon the 
means of quieting the disoi-ders now subsisting in certain of the 
colonies, plantations, and provinces in North America,'' having been 
pleased to authorize and em|X)wer us to grant a pardon or pardom 
to any number or description of persons within tl^ colonies, plantar 
tions and provinces of New-Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Khode- 
Island, Connecticut, New- York, New- Jersey, Pennsylvania, the 
three lower counties on Delaware, Maryland, Virgmia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. And whereas tlie good 
effects of the said authorities and powers toward the people at large, 
would have Ions; since taken place if a due use had been made of our 
first communications and overtures ; and have thus far been frustrated 
only by the precipitate resdution of the members of the congress 
not to treat with us, and by their declining to consult with their 
constituents, we now. in making our appeal to tliose constituents, 
and to the free inhabitants of this continent in general, have deter- 
mined to give tliem what in our opinion should have been the first 
object of those who appeared to have taken the management of 
their interests, and adopt this mode of carrying the said aurthorities. 
and powers into execution. We accordingiy hereby grant and 
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j^rodaim a pardon or pardons of all, and all manner of treasons or 
misprisions of treasons, by any person or persons within the said 
ookxiies, plantations or provinces, counselled, commanded, acted, 
or done, on or before the date of this manifesto and proclamation. 

And we further declare and proclaim, that if any person or per- 
flons, or any number or description of persons withm the said colo- 
nies, plantations or provinces, now actually serving either in a 
military or civil capacity in this rebellion, shall, at any time during 
the continuance of this manifesto and proclamation, withdraw lum- 
self or themselves from such civil or military service, and shall con- 
tinue thenceforth peaceably, as a good and faithful subject or subjects 
to his Majesty, to demean himself or themselves, such pei*son or 
persons, or such number and description of persons, shall become, 
and be fully entitled to, and hereby attain, all the benefit of the 
pardon or pardons hereby granted, excepting only from the said 
pardon or pardons, every person and every number or description of 
persons, who, after the date of this manifesto and proclamation, 
shall, under the pretext of authority, as judges, jurymen, ministers, 
or officers of civil justice, be instrumental in executing and putting 
to death any of hiis Majesty's subjects within the said colonies, 
plantations and provinces* 

And we think proper further to declare, that nothing herein con- 
tained is meant, or snail be construed, to set at liberty anv person or 
persons now bein^ prisoner or prisoners, or who during tlie continu- 
ance of this rebelhon shall become a prisoner or prisoners. 

And we offer to the colonies at large, or separately, a general 
peace, with the revival of their ancient government, secured against 
any ftiture infringements, and protected forever from taxation by 
Great Britain. And with respect to such further regulations, 
whether civil, military, or commercial, as they may wish to be iVamed 
and established, we promise all the concurrence and assistance that 
his majesty's commission authorizes and enables us to give. 

And we further declare that this manifesto and pi-orlamation 
shall continue to l)e in force forty days from the date hereof; that 
is to say, from the thinl day of October, to the eleventh day of 
November, both inclusive*. 

And in order that the whole contents of this manifesto and pro- 
clamation may be more fully known, we shall direct copies thereof, 
both in the English and German language, to \)o transmitted by 
flags of truce to the congress, the general assemblies or conventions 
of the colonies, plantations and provinces, and to s<;veral pei*sons 
both in civil and military capacities witiiin tlie said colonies, planta- 
tions and province's. And for the further security in times to come 
of the several persons, or numbers or descriptions of persons, who 
are or may be the objects of this manifesto and proclamation, we 
have s<H our hands and sepals to thirteen copies thereof, and have 
transmitted 4iie sa»ne to the thirteen colonies, plantations and pro- 
vinces abovementioned, and we are willing to hope that tlie wholf^ 
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of ttus manifesto and proclamatioD will be fairly and freely pablished' 
and circulated for the immediate, general, and most ^erioos consid- 
eration and benefit of all his majesty^s subjects on this continent* 
And we earnestly exhort all persons who by this instrument Ibith- 
with receive the benefit of the kinc^s pardon, at the same time t!^t 
they entertain a becoming sense of those lenient and affectionate 
measures whereby they are now freed from many grievous chai]^ 
which might have risen in judgment, or been brought in questioD 
against them, to make a wise improvement of the situaticm in which 
this manifesto and proclamation places them, and not only to recol- 
lect that a perseverance in the present rebellion, or any adherence 
to the treasonable connection attempted to be framed with a foreiga 
power, will, after the present grace extended, be considered as crimes 
of the most aggravated kind ; but to vie with each other in eager and 
cordial endeavours to secure their own peace, and promote and es- 
tablish the prosperity of their countrymen, and the general weal of 
the empire. 

And pursuant to his majesty's commission, we hereby require all 

officers civil and militar>% and all others his majesty's loving subjects 

whatsoever, to be aiding and assisting us in the execution of this our 

manifesto and proclamation, and of all the matters herein contaioecL 

Given at New- York, this third day of October, 1 77a. 

Carlisle, (u s.) 
H. Clinton, (u s.) 
Wm. EIdkn, (l. s«) 
By his Ecdlenjcy^s command^ 

Adam Ferguson, SecretaryJ^^ 



Bv the Congress of the United States of America^ 

MANIFESTO. 

'' These United States having been driven to hostilities by the op- 
prcssivo and tyrannous measures of Great Britain ; having been 
comj)v^lled to commit the essential rights of man to the deci^on of 
arms ; and having been at length forced to shake off a yoke whicb 
had ffrown too burthensome to bear, they declared themselves fiee 
and independent. 

Confiding in the justice of their cause ; confidingin Him who dis- 
posers of human events, although weak and unpro\ided, they set the 
power of their enemies at defiance. 

In this confidence they have cxmtinued, through the various lor- 
tunc of three bloody campaigns, una wod by the powers, unsubdued 
by the barbarity of their foes. Their \irtuous citizens have borne, 
witlK)ut repining, the loss of many things which made life desirable. 
Thoir brave troops have patiently endured the hardsliips and dan- 
gers of a situation, fruitful in both beyond example. • 

Tlie C^mgress considering themselves bound to love their cne- 
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(, as children of that Being who is equally the Father of all, and 
desirous, since they could not prevent, at least to alleviate the ca- 
lamities of war, have studica to spare those who wei*c in arms 
against them, and to lighten the chains of captivity. 

The conduct of those serving under the Kin^ of Great Britain 
hath, with some few exceptions, been diametrically opposite. They 
have laid waste tlie open country, burned the deienceless villages^ 
and butchered the citizens of America. Their prisons have been 
the slaughter-houses of her soldiers ; their ships of licr seamen ; and 
the si'verest injuries have been aggravated by the grossest insults. 

Foiled in their vain attempt to subju£ate the uncon(|uerable spirit 
of freedom, they have meanly assailed uie Representatives of Amer- 
ica with bribes, with deceit, and the servUity of adulation. They 
have made a mock of humanity, by the wanton destruction of men ; 
they have made a mock of religion, by impious appeals to God, 
whdst in the violation of his sacred commands; they have made a 
mock even of reason itself, by endeavouring to prove, that the liberty 
and happiness of America could safely be entmst(Kl to those wha 
have sold their own^ unawed by the sense of virtue, or of shame. 

Treated with the contempt which such conduct deserved, tbey 
have applied to individuals ; they liavc solicited them to break the 
bonds of allegiance, and imbrue their souls witli the blacked of 
crimes ; but fearing that none could be found through these United 
States, ecjual to the wicke<^lness of their puqx)se, to influence weak 
minds, they have threatened more wide devastation. 

Wliile the shadow of hope remained, that our enemies could be 
taught by our example to respect tliose laws which are held sacred 
among civilized nations, and to comply with the dictates of a reli* 
gion which they pretend in r!omnion with us to believe and revere, 
they have been left to tlie influence of tliat rcligion, and that exam- 
ple. But since their incorrigible dispositions caimot be touched by 
kindness and compassion, it becomes our duty by other means to 
vindicate the rights of humanity. 

We, therefore, the Congress of the United States of America, 
i>o SOLEMNLY DECLARE AND PROCLAIM, That if our euemics presume 
to execute their threats, or pei-sist in their present career of barbari- 
U', wc will lake such exeniplarv' vengeance as shall deter otlieni 
from a like conduct. We appeal to tliat God who searcheth the 
hearts of men, for the n^ctitude of our intentions. And in iiis \kAv 

Iiresence we declare. That as we are not moved by any light aiiH 
lasty suggestions of anger or revenge, so thmugh every possible 
change of fortuiKS wc will adhere to this our deteimination. 

Done in Congress, by unanimous consent, tlie thirtieth day of Oc- . 
rriber, one thousand seven hundred and sevonty-oight- 

Jitest. CHARLES THOMPSON, Seer 
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PROTEST OF THE LORDS. 

''Die Lunal, Dec. 7, 177«. 

Moved — ^That an immble address be presented to his Majesty, te 
express to his Majesty the displeasure of this house at a certain 
inaniiesto and proclamation, dated the third day of October, 1778, 
and published in America under the hands and seals of the Earl of 
Carlisle, Sir Henry Clinton, Knight of Bath, and WilUam Eden, 
Esq. commissioners for restoring peace to the colonies, and counter- 
signed by Adam Ferguson, Esq. Secretary to the commission ; the 
said manifesto containmg a declaration of the iblbwing tenour : 

^ If there be any persons, who, divested of mistaken resentments, 
and uninfluenced by selfish interests, really think it is for the benefit 
of the colonies to separate themselves from Great Britain, and that 
so separated they will And a constitution more mild, more fif«e, and 
better calculated for their prosperity, than that which they heretofore 
enjoyed, and which we are empowered and disposed to renew and 
improve ; with such persons we will not dispute a position which 
seems to be sufficiently contradicted by the experience they have 
hnd. But we think it right to leave them fully aware of the change 
which the maintaining such a position must make in the whole nature 
and future conduct oi this war, more especially when to this position 
is added the pretended alliance with the court of France. The 
policy, as well as the benevolence of Great Britain, have thus iar 
(^liecked the extremes of war, when they tended to distress a people, 
still considered as our fellow-subjects, and to desolate a country, 
shoilly to become again a source of mutual advantage ; but, whan 
that country professes the unnatural design, not only of estranging 
herself fix)m us, but of mort|^ging herself, and her resources, to ouv 
enemies, tlu' whole contest is changed, and the question is, bow far 
Grt^at Britain may, by every means in her power, destroy or render 
useless a connection contrived for her ruin, and for the afigrandize- 
menl of France. Under such circumstances, tlie laws cfself pre- 
senation must direct the conduct of Gi-eat Britain ; and, if the 
British colonies are to become an accessbn to France, will direct 
her to render that accession of as httle avail as possible to her en- 
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To acquaint his Majesty with the sense of this house, that the 
commissioners had no authority whatsoever, under the act of parlia* 
ment, in virtue of which they were appointed by his Majesty, to 
make the said declaration, or to make any declaration to the same, 
or to the like purport ; nor can this house be easily brought to believe 
that the said commissioners derived any such authority from his 
Majesty's instnictions. 

Humbly to beseech his Majesty, that so much of the said manifes- 
to, as contains the said declaration, be forthwith publicly disavowed 
by his Majesty, as containing matter inconsistent with the humanity 
and generous courage which at all times have distinguished the Brit- 
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nh nation, subvereive of the maxims which have been estaMisiied 
among Christian and civilized communities, derogatorv to the digni- 
ty of the crown of this realm, tending to debase the sfnrit and 
subvert the discipline of his Maiesty's armies, and to expose liis 
Maiesty^s innocent subjects, in all parts of iiis dominions, to cruel 
and ruinous retaliations. 

Which being objected to, after long debate, the question was put 
tlierpon — 

It was resolved in the negative. 

Contents, . . ^"^ ^ 07 

Proxies, . . 3 J ' 

Non-contents, . *^ ^ 71 

Proxies, . . 16 J 

Dissentient — 1st. Because the public law of nations, in affirmance 
rf the dictates of nature and the precepts of revealed reli^n, forbids 
us to resort to the extremes of war upon our own opinion of their 
expediency, or in any case to carry on war for the purpose of desola- 
tion. We know that the rights of war are odious, and, instead of 
being extended upon loose constru(;tions and speculations of danger, 
ought to be bound up and limited by all the restraints of the most 
rigorous cx)nstmction. We are shocked to see the first law of naturCt 
self-preservation, perverted and abused into a principle destructive of 
all other laws ; and a rule laid down, by wnich our own safety is 
rendered incompatible with the prosperity of mankind. Those ob- 
jects of war, wliich cannot be compassed by fair and honourable 
hostility, ought not to be compassed at all. An end that has no 
means, but such as are unlawful, is an unlawful end. The mani- 
festo expressly founds the change it announces from a qualified and 
mitigated war, to a war of extremity and desolation, on the certainty 
that the provinces must be independent, and must become an acces- 
sion to the strength of an enemy. In the midst of the calamities, by 
which our loss of empire has been preceded and accompanied ; in 
the midst of our apprehensions for the farther calamities which im- 
pend over us, it is a matter of fresh grief and accumulated shame to 
see, from a commission under the great seal of this kingdom, a de- 
claration for desolating a vast continent, solely because we bad not 
the wisdom to retain, or the power to subdue it. 

2d. Because^, tlie avowal of a deliberate purpose of violating the 
law of nations must give an alarm to every state in Europe. All 
commonwealths liave a concern in that law, and are its natural 
avengers. At this time, surrounded by enemies and destitute of all 
allies, it is not necessary to shaipen and embitter the hostility of de- 
clared foes, or to provoke the enmity of neutral states. We trust, 
that by the natural strength of this kingdom, we are secured from a 
fon;ign conquest, but no nation is secured frem the invasion and in- 
eui*sions of enemies. And it seems to us the height of frenzy, as 
well as wickedness, to expose this country to cmel depredations, and 
othf^r outrages too shocking to mention, (out which ar^ aU coniam- 
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•d in the idea of extrem^ of war and desolation) by estabiishin^ a 
ialse, shameful, and pernicious maxim, that when we have no in- 
terest to preserve, we are called upon by necessity to destroy. This 
kingdom has icxigenjo^yed a profound internal peace, and has flour- 
ished alx>ve all others m the arts and enjoyments of that hap|^ state. 
It has l)een the admiration of the world for its cultivation and its 
plenty ; for the comforts of the poor, the splendour of the rich, and 
the content and prospt^rity of all. 1 nis situation of safety may be 
attributed to the greatness of our power. It is more be-coming, and 
more true, that we ought to attribute that safety, and the power 
which procured it, to the ancient justice, honoiu*, humanity, and 

fenerosity of this kingdom, wliich brought down the blessing of 
^rovidence on a people who made Iheir prosperity a benefit to the 
world, and interested all nationsjn their fortune, whose example of 
Biildness and benignity at once humanized others, and rendered 
itself inviolable. In depaiiing from those solid principles,, and 
vainly trusting to the tVagiuty of human force, .and to the etHcacy of 
arms, rendered impotent by their pervei-sion, we lay down principles, 
and furnish examples of the most atrocious barbarity. We are to 
dread that all oiu: power, peace, and opulence, should vanish like a 
dream, and that the cruelties which we tiiink safe to exercise, be- 
oause their immediate object is remote, may be brought to the coasts^ 
perhaps to the bosom of this kingdom. 

3d. Because, if tiie explanation given in the debate be expressive 
of the true sense of the article in the manifesto, such explanation 
ougiit to be made, and by as high authority as tliat under which the 
exceptionable article was originally published. The natural and 
obvious sense indicatt^s. that the extremes of war had hitherto been 
checked ; that his Maicstv's pcni'/als had hitherto forborne (upon 
principles of benignity and policy) to desolate the country ; but that 
the whole nature, and future conduct of the war, must l>e chan^d, 
in order to i-ender the American accession of as little avail to 
France as possible. This, in our apprehensions, conveys a menace 
of carrying the war to extremes, and to desolation, or it means no- 
thing. And, as some s|K*eches in the House (however palliated) 
and as some acts of singular cruelty, and perfectly conformable to 
the apparent ideas in the uianifesto, have lately been exercised, it 
becomes the more necessaiy, for the honour and safety of tliis na- 
tinu. thrat tliis explanation should be Miade. As it is refused, we 
have onl/ to dear ourselves to our consciences, to our country, to 
our neighbours, and to every individual wlio may suffer m couse- 
^uejh-e of this atrocious menace, of all nart in the guilt, or in the e\'ils 
thai ni;iy become its punishment. Ana we choose to draw ourselves 
ouL and to disiinguish ourselves to posterity, as not being the first to 
ic»n( XV. to approve, or to tolerate tlie reium of that ferocity and bar- 
'»aiisin i iwar, which a beneficent religion, enlightened manners. 
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ly in'thc spring. Count de £?taiDe. b rth a 6ftei id \b sail of 
e, was sent by the court of Frhnre to sufiisl Any-rica* 
eral Howe left the army, and retjinv*d to Kngfand : ihe eoi0- 
then devolved upon Sir Heurv Cbn*/jn. 
fune the Bntish army U^h PhiiadeipSia. air! maniy^ fjr 
York. On their march i}je}' werp arjn^/>^:rt ^y tlrf* AiMTKaiK; 
; MonnK)uth a ven- regular action irxi pfei^X:- b^v^u pail 
armies; the enemy were n^fpulsed wi'ri -^r'iHiltpA* ii^fw^ni 
3r liis misconduct thai day. was su^.i^t^sd. and «'aa ort^'er 
ards permitted to join the army* 

ashin^on, as soon as he bf.'cariK; sensible oftherfieniv^iMli^s- 
I of abandoning Philadelphia, called a fjmuti\ of 'jfiicem. to 
3r the expediency of inviting a general en{ra(;<'rii'rfit H'faicJi as 
Id brin^ near eleven thousand meo irft/> t]<e fMrkl. t« ifac^il^ 
ibie. But his officers determirKid r/t)Krn% iw*. and U airfari^in 
ew davs yielded to their advic^;. He iMy^ever. in liti^ ftt^ilf 
«nt Aforgan. wth fiOO rn^m. to rcinf'>rc«f ^^^-mTaf May-w*U'» 
le, with orders to olistruct tiie progress '/f t}«e iftt^jny ai» Utf^Jb 
sible through the Jerniris; while be hiiriv^lf iaiUi t}yr amiu 
moved towards Corr\eir« feny, tliat 1^ ujijdit J^ r»ai/ly U> 
iny advantageous opfxirtunity that miglit rjfier frir a ge^^K.raJ 
The progress of Clinton, encumb^jn/l as he wa*;; with ari 
)us quantity of heavy Ijaggage, wa** n'-c^r-'^rilv ^Wnv — (or in 
n to the usual bagi^a^e ajid pnivi«>k/ri (r/r Micli an army, tie 
)vided against the posftibilify ot Mjt&frijif^in caii^; of uu<;xfif^'t«l 
in his marcti, by a store of prri^isi^ins cuflfWJent Ui have butt#«l 
'a month; sotnathis ba^ga^e wat'^ro:!"^. lir^rMfH. ami cHrln, 
Jed the suite of an anny o?aTmndn;d tlKiUsaiul men, afKl '^i* 
dmost as great an extent of gnmnd. L |¥>fi r«<iriiin(2; Mount 
Clinton, c^mtrary to the ex|K'CtHtiorm of VVahhifiKion. torik 
id towjirds Sandy Hook, instead fifk^'epint: tlii5 left towarrln 
riton, and thus mduced Washington to sujhkim! that Iiim f>ii- 
is to draw him into an engagement in the fial muiifry, and 
rsi rapid change of motion to pursue tlie route to BruiMwick* 
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BiU CSKntov IVM neitber aiixk>ut to seek ^ 
meat; he hui chosen that route, most probably because he ttwiijfclit 
it posahlellnt General Gate%iiught form a junctioik with Wariiu^ 
too at the Batikoih and thus cut oflfhis retreat. Whatever ni^ 
have beeoJiia^obiect, Washington was for a time deceived by it; 
but the laofneni tbit he discovered that Clinton meant to piinue hb 
course to the tea-coast, be determined not to let him escape vvitfaoat 
battle. 

Wi^ tUs view, be despatched a bodvof troops under the Maiqmt 
de la Fayette, with orders to approach and harass the enenw^s reart 
while he moved on with the main army to his support. Clinloiit 
supposing from this measure that Washin^n's object was simply to 
eut off his baggage, placed his whole tram of incumbrances m the 
front, under the onlers and protection of General Knyphausen, and 
remained Mmaelf with the main body of his army, to check the atr 
tempts (rf'the Marquis de la Fayette. This made.it necessaiyfar 
Washington to send a larger force to the aid of tlie Marquis, and 
two bijmdes being ordered tojoin him, tlie whole force was placed 
under the oommond of Major General Lee. Clinton, with his whole 
njnoiy^ lay at Monmouth, a few miles from the hei^its of Midrib- 
town; it was important therefore that the attack should be mads 
before he could reach so advantagBous a position. At day lightoo the 
morning of the ^8th, General Knyphausen moved on fran Moii* 
mouth with the baggage, while Sir Henry with the elite of the aiiinii 
maintained his position untU ei^t o'clock. Upon receiving into-, 
ligenceof this movement. Waslungton sent orders to Lee at Ejiglisb*. 
town, seven miles from MoninoutlT, to march on to tlie attack im the 
British rear; unless Uiere should appear ^' very powerful reaunu?^ to 
deter him — giving him information, at the same time, that he was* 
approaching to his support. 

Lefs loat no time in putting his troops into motion, and by the time 
he had advanced within a few miles of Monmouth, he oiscovered 
that Clinton was also in motion, and advancing to meet him. G^ . 
eral Grayscm, with the two brigades of Scott and Vamum led tm 
Tan of Lee's division, and were soon joined by the Marquis dela 
Fayetto. The whole party seemed to be at a loss to understand the 
movements of the enemy, and continued to pass and repass the 
ravines whicbgevery where intersect this part of the country. In 
this state (^indecision, Comwallis, who led tlie van of the enemy, 
made a furious charge with his dragoons, upon the Marquis de la 
Fayette, and drove mm back in some confusion. Lee, in the mean 
lime, under supposition that Comwallis was detached from the main 
army, made a temt of retreating, that he might draw the General 
after him ; but one of his officers, General Scott, who had under Inm 
the greater part of Lee's forces, misunderstood the orders, and actu- 
ally retreated. This obliged Lee to lollow imtil he could overtake 
Umb the army banging upon his rear — in this situation, be was met 
by WasMngiop, who, ve^ed at a supposed disobedience of his ordeis^ 
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aecosted him with rather more veh«neuce tlmn the hot temper of 
Lee could brook — he refused to explain his conduct, and a warm 
altercation ensued. 

Washington now himself at the head of the army, moved on to 
battle, and a general actuHi was soon brought on. which lasted 
through the wlK>le of one of the hottest days of the summer. 

Lee who had been ordered again to lead the van, met the whole 
shock of the British advance, which he sustained with his usual 
gallantry, until so closely pressed by the British horse, that his 
titx)ps gav« way, and he was again compelled to retreat ; which he 
did with the most perfect order and coolness. Before the retreat of 
Lee, General Greene moved up with his division, and in conjunction 
with General Wayne, took such a position that the British gave 
way, and retired behind a defile ; where beibre any disposition could 
be made to attack them, night came on, and botn armies drew off 
from tlie contest. 

No advantage was gained to either party by this hard- fought bat- 
tle ; nor was the loss very great on either side. The British left on 
the field tico hundred anajorty-nine^ who were afterwards buried by 
our men, besides those that were buried by their own men during 
the night — ^nAforty-four wounded. Among their killed was Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Monckton, an otiicer of considerable distinction. 

The Americans lost 69 killed, and 160 wounded. Among the 
killed, wore Lieutenant Colonel Bonner, and Major Dickman. 
Many of the soldiers of both armies fell dead upon the field, fi-om 
excess of fatigue and heat. 

Washington \2iy upon his aims all night expecting to renew the 
attack in the morning; but Sir Henry Clinton disappointed him by 
movin^i; ofl'at mithiiglit with his whole army; and as Waslungton, 
though ho might very justly claim the victni^, was not in a situation 
to pui'sue him over the deep sands of Jersey, he continued his route 
without furtbcM' molestation to New- York. Washington after re- 
freshing his wearied troops, and providing as far as possible for the 
comfort of the wounded, moved on at his leisure towards the 
Hudson."* 

General Lee's conduct, at several times before this, had been very 
suspicious. In Dcrcinbor, 1776, he lay at Chatham, about eleven 
mih»s from Elizabeth Town, with a brigade of troops, when a great 
quantity of baggage was stored at Klizal>eth Town, under a guard 
of only five hundred Hessians, (ieneral Lee was apprised of this, 
and might have surprised the guard and taken the baggage. But he 
neglected the opportunity, ami, after sex-^^-al marches and counter- 
marches between Troy, Chathani and Moiris Town, he took up his 
quarters at or near White's tavern, where he was surprised and taken 
prisoner l)y a [wirty of the British hoi*se. He was heaid to say, repejit- 
edly, that (ieneral Washington would ruin a fine army.* It was 
:^usperted that he had d(»signs to siipj)lant the general, and his friends 
attempted to place him at the head of the army. General Wash- 

♦.Allen'!" HrToliitioii, Ygl. ii. p. *2ttO-4. 
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in^on's prudent delays and cautious movements aflbrded Greneral 
Lee's friends many opportunities to spread reports unfavoiinible to 
his character. It was insinuated, with some success, that General 
^^'^ashingiou wanted courage and abilities. Reports of tlus kind, at 
one time, rendered GeneralLee very popular, and it is supposed he 
wished to frustrate General Washington's plans, in order to mcrease 
the suspicions already entertained of his freneralship, and turn the 

Cublic clamour in his own favour. His conduct at Monmouth was, 
y some, supposed to have proceeded from such a design ; for he 
commanded the flower of the American army, and was not destitute 
of courage. 

In August, General Sullivan, with a large body of troops, landed 
on Rhode-Island, and successfully fought the enemy ; but not being 
supported by the French fleet, as was expected, he was obliged to 
leave the island. 

*' The militia, thus deserted by their allies, on whose co-operatiOQ 
much depcndanco had been placed, went home in gre^t numbers ; 
and General Sullivan soon found it expedient to raise the «eg9. 
Having, on the twenty-sixth, sent off his heavy ailillery and bag- 
eage, he on the night of the twenty-eighth retreated from liis lines. 
Very early the next morning, llie enemy, discovering his retreat, 
followcil in two columns ; and the whole day was spent in skirmishes 
between them and covering parties of the Americans, which suc- 
cessively fell back on the main body of the anny. This was now 
encamped in a commanding situation at the north end of the islandi 
and, on the approach of the enemy, it drew up in order of battle. 
The British formed on Quaker H\\h about a mile in front of the 
American line. SulIivan^s rear was covered by strong works, and 
in his iront. somewhat to the right, was a i-edoubt. A cannonade 
and skirmishes having mutually been kept up until about twooVlockj 
the enemy, then advancing in force, attempted to turn the right flank, 
and made demonstrations of an intention to dislodge General Greene, 
who commanded the i-ight wing, from the redoubt in its front- Four 
rcirular recimenls were moved forward to meet thorn, and General 
(i.vne advanced wirii two other regiments of continental troops, 
and Lovell's brigade* of militia. Colonel Livingston's regiment 
was ordered to re-enforce the right. After a ver\- sharp and obsti- 
naii' (Migagement of half an hour, the enemy gave way, and retreated 
to Quaker Hill. The loss of the Americans, in killed, wounded, 
and missing, was tNvo hundred and (4evcn. The loss of the enemy 
is stated to have been two hundred and sixty.* 

The day after the actioi>, a ca!i!>onade was kept up by both ar- 
mies. A letter was now received bv General Sullivan from Gr«ieral 



• Nearly 1200 Americans wcrr enjr\g;rd in the action ; and they rire said to have 
fliown creat firmnet^.s. PurlicuUr praise was bf. 'towed on Col. Henry B. Liviuj^toOy 
ai^ Jchn Lawreocc (aid-dp <*:inu> to Gener -I Washington), who had the command of 
ligli» ;roop?, and led thoin on ;>^ain«t th« two •nluinns of tue advancing enemy. !^Ir. 
Ija\vicacc (icho, for his good conduct on this occasion, received trom coogren a cnn- 
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WastuDgton, givinc him information, that a large iKxty of troops had 
sailed from New-York, most probably for the relief of IVewport; and 
a resolution was immediately fonned to evacuate the island. This 
movement was effected with great judgment, and entire success* 
General Sullivan, while making every show of an intention to resist 
the enemv and maintain his ground, passed his aiiuy over, by the 
way of iTrisUil and Howland ferries, on tlic niglit of the thirtieth, to 
the (continent. It was a remakable escape. The delay of a single 
day would probably have been fatal to the Americans ; for Sir Henry 
Clmton, wno had been delayed by adverse winds, arrived with a 
re-enforcement of four thousand men ihc very next day, when a 
retreat, it is presumed, would have been impracticable."* 

'' The American war, and many of its consequences, so late as 
1778," says the Annual RegistcT, '• were now scarcely objects of 
curiosity, much less of surprize ; and being in the habit of deriving 
no benefit from our <:olonies. and of considering them only in a state 
of enmity and hostility, it seemed as if tlieir total loss would b«^ no 
longer a matter of much wonder or concern ; but that rather, on the 
contrary, that event would be felt as a cessation from war, exjx'nse 
and trouble usually is felt, in other cases. 

The loss and ruin, brought upon numl>ers of incUviduals, by this 
fatal quarrel between the mother country and her colonies, was liitle 
thought of, excepting by the sufferers, and had, as yet, produced no 
apparent change in tne face of public affairs. For although our for- 
eign commerce was by this time considerably embarrassed, and 
loaded with extraordinary charges ; although it was already reduced,. 
in some of its parts, and m others, such as the African branch, near- 
ly annihilated ; it had not yet received those strokes, or at least they 
were not so sensil)ly felt, which have since shaken the mercantile 
interest of this country to a degree which it had not often before expe- 
rienced. 

Indeed that commerce, which had so long ecpially excited the envy 
of other nations, and the admimtion of mankind, was so immense in 
extent, and involved such a multitude of great and material objects 
in its embrace, tliat it was not to be shaken by any usual convulsion 
6f nature, nor to be endangered by any common accident of fortune* 
It accordingly bore many severe shocks, and sustained losses of a 
prodigious magnitude, l^efore they were capable of ap[)earently 
affecting itS:general system. 

We have formerly shown that the American wjir, from its peculiar 
nature, and the greatness of the expense, \^^th wliirh it was con- 
ducted and suppli<*d. had pnxhiced a new speries of ronnnerci', 
which, howc»vfT ruinous in its ultimate effects, had, for the |)resen!, a 

linental rommtsaina of licutunaot rolonr I) iva* declared Uy General GrKPnc to harr 
<^played, in an t'mineut defrrce, tiie MioDti of a nartiziin aod a ,i3;4:aor:il. Colonrl Jack- 

iOQ, Lieuteoanr-Colonv) Livinnton, Liealeuant-Colonel FlMiiy, aud Major T.t1lK>t. 

ffere alt J particularly raenfioned. 
t Hohnei* Amchoiui Annalfy tqI. ii, p. 403-5. 
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flatteriii^ appearance. For this substitute, indudinc all the traffic 
appertaining to. or consequent of, the war, as well as the commercial 
speculations which arose by licensed exception or evasion of the 
several restraining acts of parliament, aflbraed employment lUse a 
great and legitimate commerce, to an infinite number of persons^ and 
ouantity of shipping, yielding at least equal benefits to the gross of 
tliose who were concerned ; and for greater emoluments, dwoid of 
rbque. or even of tlie employment of much rapitaL to the principally 
than the profits of any real or open trade could possibly aamit. 

Thus, nowever frail its establishment, and necessarily short its 
duration, a new, powerful, and numerous connection was forroed» 
totally distinct from the great, anct^iit, mercanUle interest; and 
thus, although our Gazettes teemed with bankruptcies, generally 
doubling and trebling: ui number, what ever had been usually known, 
in the same tmie. in this count r}% yet the gainers, or the candidates 
for gain in the new adventures, were so numerous, and presented 
sue!] an appearance of erise, affluence, and content, tliat tne plaifr 
tive but feeole voice of tlie unfortunate, was little attended to; and 
the clieerfiilness which the splendour and happiness of the fomer 
spread all around, prevented any gloomy reflections from arisine: in 
the minds of those who had as yet no sensible feeling of the public 
calamity. 

ft is true, that the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland were insult- 
ed by American privateers, in a manner which our hardiest enemifs 
hail never ventured in our most arduous contentions with foreieneifr 
Thus were the inm^ist and m<3st domestic recesses of our trade 
rendered insecure ; and a convoy for the protectbn of tlie linen ship! 
from Dublin and Newrv, was now for the first time seen.* Tte 



* rh«* writer here allndef to the siogular exploit* of the celebrated Paul Joscst, lilil 
panki high ani'tng^ the early lieroei of the revolution. 

Paul Jmut* wai a nat-y*- of Scotland, bred to the sea. His true name was J«hH Pmd. 
Disgusted irith some treatment irhich he received in his owo couotrj he changfd \m 
Dame, as above, and embarked for the United States, in the earlv part of the reroli- 
tioiu and entered with leal into the war. Under his assumeii name hig received ■ 
lieateoant*i cmmissioD, and proceeded under Commodore Hopkins on the expeditica 
to New Providence, from which he returned sui-CPMful: a- id aAerward was pmaottl 
to the command of the Rani^r, a «hip of war of 18 iruns and s liled from Portam-:alti| 
New-Hampshire, early in the year 1778, for the British coa»t In \pril ol that yej% 
towards the cloie of the month, he landed with about thirty men at Whitebavvn, ii 
Cumberlandshhv, and succeeded in firing one of the ships in tlie harb«)r, which tia 
inhabitants extininii*hed before the flames had communi< rated tn the rigtfiog llavisf 
effected this, he caused % descent on the coast of S-ntland to he raad^ by a partj 
commanded by his first iieutenanti for the object as he avowed, in a letter to the Couih 
tess of Selkirk, of makios: the iilarl a prisoner, and cnrryine him to France Tht 
E.irl bein^ absent, attending Parliament, of which h«> wa« a member, frustrated tbs 
intentions of Jones. The party, nevertheless, carried off the family plate, and aaay 
other valu ible articles, and ma'ie ^ood their retreat to the ve9««*l. For this aft. Juos 
has been highly censured ; hut pn>bably with<^utju«t cause. The vessel being a priva* 
teer, the fruits of all eoterprize :ip:ainst the enemy wen- not under his ontrof. Joaet 
sailed f'tr France, and landed h«s piuniler at Brest. The prop<'rty, upon represf ofatioB 
to Dr. Franklin, thf> Anerxarj Mimstt-r was r»r shipped on board a cirtol, nd retum- 
fd to its origiBal owner. He again put to sea with the Hanger, and appeared cmiiiDg 
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Fliames -also presented the unusual and melancholy spectacle, of 
lumbciv of foreign ships, particularly French, taking in cargoes of 
English conimodities from various parts of Europe, the-property of 

)ff the Irish coast. Upon itaraiD;,', that a British kinc'n vessel, called tliC Drake, 
Bouiitiug iweuty-two tu.js*, was in the harbour of Wuterford, Jones sent the captain 
if that ahiji a cliiillrii;j;c lor ctiinbut, montii'Din;, at the same time, his force M mta 
iml metal. Th;; cJj.ilIciivru" wii-^ ucc* \.Ui\ — the coniplement of the Drake was iinmo- 
liatel^ made up "'f VMinnli'eri— M.jj put to stu — Ihc ships met, foufjht, and Jorus con- 
{uered, ;ifltr an hour and a quarter's cuiibat. The jtuns of the Kn;;h»h ship, which was 
>f superior force in m«;n and metul, wtro 'aid to have hevn hadly worked, while those 
)f Uje KangHf «^ave proof of ilu- «>ii(M'rior .-kill of the American commander, oditers and 
nen. lu the contest, the Drilii-h lust one hundrtd and five kilhd, and sevQiiy-two 
voundini' Jont.<i' los^ wa<i about twelve kil!ed, and nine woutidid. 

Of the numcrrous other c\))lo>t« of this singular man, we mention only one. — ^> he* 
iroisiog^ oir KlamlK)rou;'li li<.ad, about two leagues from llie chore, on the '2-Vl >op- 
emlKrr, at :i oVlock, F.'.M., he dcs<'rir d the liallic llect, for which lu- had boon fo hmy 
III the look-out, under convo}'. The tleet was convoytd by a frigate and a sloop of 
jar. Preparatit»ns were immtdiately made r»r action. 

**<WheD the hostile ships had tsulTirieotly near»*d, their respective captains haiU<I each 
ither, and commen<'ed the scene of c..nia«;e, at moon- riie, about a (jimrter bcfor;- eijjht, 
It pistol shot distance. 'I'he i:ngli»h ship gave Ihc first fire fr<im her npp«r uud 
|Uartcr deck, which Jones returned with alacrity. 1 hree of his iowi-r dfck guns on the 
itarbuard side, hurst in thi* guu room, and killed the men Btation«'d at them, in <'onse- 
|ueuce of which, orders were jsiven not to fire the other thn^e eightt en pounders mount* 
id on that deck, lest a similar misfortuun «hould occur. This prevented him from |he 
idyautage he expected to have derived from them in tlie then existing calm. Flaving 
o contend alone with both the enemy's ships, and the Bonne Homme Kicburd having 
ivcd several shot, between wind and water, h»* grappled with the larger vessel, to 



vnder her force useless, and to prevent firing from the smaller one. In eflecting lhi» 
object, the superior manieuvring of the larger ship embarrassed him greatly. He suc» 
weded, however, in laying his ship athwart the hawse of his opponeiiCs. His m:zze» 
ihr'tuds struck the jib boom of the enemy, and hung for some time ; but they soon g v& 
irsy, when both fell along side of each other, head to stern. The fluke of the eoemy'e 
iparf anch'ir, booked the Bonne Homme Kichard's quarter, both ships being so closel^y 
prftpplcd, lore and aft, that the muzzles of their respective guns touched each others 
ndt's. Thf captain of the enemy's smaller ship judiciously cea&ed firing, as soon a^ 
loncahad elfccted his design, lest he should ass-st to injure his contort. ' In this !*itua- 
ioDy the crews of both ships continued the cns:agement most desperately for sever::! 
loun. Many of the guns of the American ships were rendered useless, while those oi 
lie English remained manageable. Some time after, a brave fellow, posted in the 
^nne Homme Itichard's main top, surciLdcd in silencing a : uml)er of thf. enemy a 
^na. Thi!< man, with a lighted jnatch and a basket filled with hand ;.renadfs, advanced 
doiig the main yard, until he wis over the enemy V di ck. Being cnablc>d to diatm- 
;ui*«h objects by the ii:;ht of the mnon, where v»"rJi(. discovered a number of per">ns 
ngetber, he dropped a hand grennde amon;: Ihem. He snrrcided in dropping several 
hr* ugh the scuitk-:! of the shiji — tlicse set lire to the cartridge of an eight* en pfiuidor, 
rhich c^mmuiiioatod successively to other cartri«lges, dibal led all thr «iiliccr« and ni'^n, 
irid rendered useles:? all the guns abaft the main ma»t. The enemy's ship was, mifiy 
imrs, «et o;i fire, by the gnat quantity of conibuslible mattir thrown on boaid, aud 
rith much dilficulty and toil the (lames were as dften cxtingui«>hed. Towards the cloif> 
>f tlip action, all ttif^ guii^ of the Bonne Honnni: llieiiard were !*iience(.l, except four on 
Jie fore-cajitle, which wrrccomman.h d by the purser, who was dangerously wounded. 
lonrs immediately took their cr mmnnd i>n himself, 'i he two guns next the i-nemy were 
irell sfrved. I'lie nt^ani* n surretdtd in ri:moving another from the oppoi>iit sde. 
Hence only three guns wcrf u!«i d toward.^ the ch^se ot the action on bonrd of Jonca^ 
ihip. The musketry anfl t-ivivrN, howcvf r, did great execution, as did also ihc ineea- 
lant fire from thciound tup.^, lu consequence of which the enemy were acvcral timca 
]ri\cn fnmi their i|uarters. 

Abont 1i)o*clock, a report v|^a in circulation, between decki, that Jonra a^d th^ 
liliief offioen were killed ; that the abip had four or tn Aet water io her hold, and wak 
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our own merchants, wlio woix* thus reduced lb seek that protection 
umler die colours of other uatious, wUch the Bhtisli flag used to 
aflbrd to all tlie world/' 

Another ineflfectual altompt to uegociate a peace was made in 
June, 1 778. The recipixxral communications, on this occasion, will 
speak for themselves. 

finking. The crew btcanit' alarmed, and llic gunner, tliecirpcoter, and the ma«ter-al- 
arrus were deputed tu ^o on dtclL, ;uid Dr^ quarti^rs ot' the euf.iuy. Thej afceoded the 

Quarter -deck, and whiUt in the act of fiiirillins; their miFtioii, were discuvered by the 
lommodore, crying^ Tor quarters. 1 1 curing the voice ot* Jone«, calliiu:, '* what ratcali 
are these — shout them — kill tht-m,"* the carpenter and master-at-arms succe«deU ia 
^ttinj>; below. The Comm<>«lore threw both his pistols at the guiiner, who had de- 
sceoded to the foot of tlic ^uni^-way ladder, and his skull was tlierebj tructun-d. The 
man lay there until tiie action wis ovt-r, after which his ^kull was trepanoed, and he 
n'Co\'^rcd. 

While tJie action continued to ra;^o with relentless fury, both ships took firv, in coi^ 
Mtjoence of whiih the erf ws Merc uhhced to cease from firing, and exert tbemfclrct 
in I'Xtin^^ifhm;!: the flimes, in winch ilK'ir rcrptntive vessels were enveloped, and tfaas 
prcvcuL th<; certain destruction of ail t:ie com!>ataut9. The fire being extiofuiihtrd, the 
Captain of the hostile !*hipd asked, if Jtue^ had struck, as he heard a cry for qiuitcn. 
Jones replied, that his colouis wuuld never descend, till lie was faiil^' beaten. The 
actiiin re-commeneed with Pnewed vigor, shortly after, the Alliance, Captaia 
Landais, came up witinn pistol shot, and he^an a heavy firing, injuring both friend aad 
foe ; nor did the firing c<'a»e fn^fu her. notwithstanding repeated bailing, until the i^- 
nal of rcognitioo was fully displayed on hoard the Bonne Homme Kichard. Ncai^ 
one hunda^d of the prisont:rs, previously captured, had been suffered to ascend lhcde» 
by Jones* master-at-arms, during the couiusion occasioned by the cry for quarteiii 
owing to a bt lief that the vessel was sinking. To prevent danger from this circua- 
Btance, they were stationed at the puin^s, where they remained iu active employ, dar- 
ing the remainder oi the battle. 

The sides of the Bonne liumme Richard were nearly stove in, her helm hadbteone 
unmana;eahle : a «plintertd piece of tim'^er alone supported tl)e poop. A bntk firing* 
however, was kept up from h^r three s:uiis on the quarter de<.k. Their shot raked the 
enemy f're and aft, cutting up his ri !:ing and spars, so that bis mainmast had only 
the yard-arm of tlie Uonne llouime diehard for snppoit. The enemy's fire sabaided by 
degrees, and when his guns could no longer he brought to bear, he struck his coloare. 

At this juncture, ht5 mi« inmost wput hy the board. Ijieut Dale was left beluWp 
where l)eing no longer able to rally his men. he, alth'^ugh severely wounded, tai^rintend- 
rd the working of the pumps. 5iotwith<taiiding evtiy effort, the hold of the Boone 
Homme Richard was half full of water, when the enemy surrendered. After the ac- 
tion, the wind blew fresh, and the tlames on hoard the Kichard spread Rni:w, nor were 
they extinguished until day- light appeared, in the mean time all the ammunitioo 
was brought on de<k to be thrown overboard, in case of ne<-cs9it3-. The enemy had 
nniled his fiag ti> the ina«t, at tlie be^nujng of the action, and nt'ter the Captain had 
caUed for quarters, he coulil not pre\nil upr>a his men to bring down his colours, as they 
expre'*ed their dread of the American ritlt- s. He was, therefore, obliged to do that 
service himself. In taking possession oi the enemy, three of Jones* men Were killed 
after the surrender, for which aii apt^logy was afterwards made. The captured vetsel 
proved to be his Rritann.c Majesty's ship ^erapis. Captain Pearson, rating lorty-four, 
but mounting fifty carriage guns. 1 he Bonne Homme Richard had one hundred and 
sixty-five killed, and one hundred and thirty-seven wounded and missing. The Serapi* 
oiie hundred and thirty- seven kilk'd, and seventy- six wounded. Ail hands wore re* 
moved on board the prize, tog^.ttier with such articles Hii could be saved, und at about 
10'>Vlcck, A. .M. the next day, the Bomie Homme Richard sunk. 

After the peace, Jones entered mto the service of Russia, and afterwards returned 
to Paris, where he died, iu 1792, and was buried with every honorable distinction, s^ 
the expense of the French NntkMial Convention. 
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OF THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR. ai.5 

** I.V CoNGRKSS, JUNR 13, 1778. 

An express arrived with a letter of the 1 llh. irom (Tcnera) Wasliiiigton. 

Iii'-h was read, and a packet in which it was inclosf^d, to<rether with oiher 
..^j^jrs ; a letter sii^ned * Carlisle, \Villi:ini Edon, G. John>tone,' da let! * Phi- 
ladelphia, June !Mh, 1770,' and directed ' to his Kxcellency Henry Laurens, 
Ihe president, and other niombers of the Conj^iess.' 

Tlie letters arc as follows :— 

• To his Excellency Ihnry Lauren^, the Presidenty and other members of 

Otnfxrcss, 

* Gentlemen— With an earnest desire to stop the further effusion of blood, 
and the calamities of war, we comniuiiicate to you. with the least nos^sible 
dehy after our arrival in this city, a copy of the commission with which his 
MajeMy is pleased to honour us, as also the acts oi parliament on which it is 
founded ; and at the sjme time that we assure you of our most earnest desire 
to ^e-e«tabli^h, on the basis ofequdi freedom and mutual safety, the tranquil- 
lity of this once happy empire, you will observe that we are vesle I with 
powers equal to the purpose, and such as are even unprecedented in tiie an- 
nals of our history. 

'In the present state of affairs, though fraught with .subjects of mutual regret, 
all parties may draw some degree of consolation, and even an auspicious hope 
from the recollection that cordial reconciliation and affection Lave, in our own 
and other empires, succeeded to the contentions aiirl temporary divisions not 
less violent than those we now experience. 

*We wish not to recal subjects which arc now no longer in controversy, and 
will reserve, to a proper time of discussion, both the hopes of mutual benetit, 
and the consideration of evils that may naturally contribute to determine your 
resolutions, as well as our own, on this important occasion. 

*The acts of parliament, which we transmit to you, having passed with sin- 
gular unanimity, will sufficiently evince the di»position of Great Britain, and 
show that the terms of agreement, in contemplation with his majesty and with 
his parliament, are such as come up to every wish that North America, either 
in the hour of temperate deliberati9n, or of the utmost appi-ehension of danger 
to liberty, has expres>ed. 

'More effectually to denionstrate our good intentions, we think proper to 
declare, even in this, our lirst communication, that we are disposed to concur 
in every satisfactory and just arrangement towards the following, among other 
purposes : — 

' To cfinscnt to a cessation of hostilities, both by sea and land. To restore 
free intercourse, to revive mutual affection, and i-estore the common benefit^of 
naturalization through the several parts of this empire. To extend every 
freedom to trade that our respective inle rests can require. To agree that no 
military force shall be kept up in the diilerent states of North America, with- 
out the consent of the general coii^re^s, or particular assemblies. To concur 
in measures calculated to discharge the debts of America, and raise the value 
and credit of the paper circulation. 

* To perpetuate our union, by a reciprocal deputation of an agent or agents 
from the different states, who shall li.ive the privilege of a seat and voice in the 
Parliament of Great Britain ; or, if sent fnxn l>nt.jin, to ha\e in that case a 
seat and voice in the assemblies of the dilferent stales to which they may be 
deputed respectively, in order to attend to ibc several interests ot those by 
whom they are de[)uted. 

* In short, to establish the power of the respective leiL^islatures in each par- 
ticular state, to settle its revenue, its civil and niiiitr.ry cslabli^hment, and to 
exercise a fierfect freedom of lesrislation and internal government, mi that the 
British states, throughout North America, aciiiu; with u.s in peace and war, 
under our common sovereign, may have the irrevocable eiijoymerst of every 
privilege that is short of a total separation of interest, or con<*i-teiit vviih that 
union of force, on which the safety of our couiiDUU religion and liberty depends. 
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* In our anxiety for presenin^ these sacred and essential interests, ivc cannft! 
help tikinc; notice ot' the insidious interposition of a power, which ha?, irom 
the lirst sfttlrment ot" the>e colonies, been actuated with enmitj to us lH.^th. 
And, notwithstanding: thi; prptondcd d.itr, or present lorm, ot the French 
oftiT> to AFmrici, yet it is noton{uj<, that these were made in consequence ol 
the piari!- ot'accoinniudation previ(»u«iy conctMled in (ireat Britain, and with a 
view l«i prevent our reconciliaiio!), and to }>n^l(jng: this dcslniclivc \rar. 

* hut we tru>t that the intiaMtants of North America, Cf»miected w illi us bj 
the nedre-l ties of con* iniruiiiily, spenkiiij; the same lanj^unge. intert >led in the 
pre^crv.ition of siniil.ir institution-, reinenibcrint; the former hjppy iiitercoun>e 
ot ifood ollices, and toriiettifvj: reroiil animosities, will <rhriiik from Ihf* thought 
of lifcnniingr.'in arcc'.-.-ion of foict- t<) our late mutual enemy, and will preterm 
finn, free, aivl perpelunl coalitiiiU with the parent stale, to an insincere and 
unnatural torei^n aM'ance. 

* This despatch will l)e delivered to you by De Fersfuson. the secretary t» 
his majesty's commission ; and. i«ir further explanation niid di*cu^^fon of fc\try 
juhject of'ditTerence, we di-^jif lo rutt t voii, eith.er c(Mlerii\i'ly nr hy deputa- 
tion, at New- York. Phliadeli'liia. VoTk-'I\»wn. ar such otiii r ])lace as you n.ay 
propo.^e. We think it richt, howrvrr, to apprize ypu. thai his majesty's in- 
jitnictions, as well as your oun d< sin?, to remo\e in>ni the immediate seat of 
war, in the active operation* ot which w«' cannot take any part, may induce us 
speedily to remove to New- York ; l»nt the commamler in chiet of his majesty's 
land forces, who is joined with us in this comnii.-sion. wi!!. if it >houlil bV co: ^e 
eligible, either concur with us in a suspension of hostilities, or will t'uniish all 
necessary pas.sports and sate conduct, to facilitate our meeting, and we shall, uf 
course, expect the same of you. 

* If, after the time that may be necessary to consider of this communication, 
and transmit your amwcr, the horrors and devastations of war should continue, 
we call God and the world to witness, that the evils which follow are not to be 
imputed to Great Britain ; and we cannot, without the most leaJ sorrow, an- 
ticipate the prospect of calamities which we feel the most ardent desire t» 
prevent. 

* We are, with perfect respect, eentlrmen, your most obedient and roost 
humble servants, 

Carlisle, 
W. Et>en, 

G. Jo H.\ STONE.' 

* 7 a his Rxcelhnry Henry Laurens^ Fresideni, and ofhcrmimbers of Congress. 

(iKN'TLF.MEX — The despatch ir'rl«»seii with this, was carried thi? morninff tc- 
the nearest post of (i( r.erd Washington's army, by Pr. Fenru«on, Secntr-ry tc 
his majesty's commi>^ion tor restorine: peace, ice. Isut he, not finding a pass- 
port, has returned to this place. In order to avoid every unnecessary dilav, 
we now again «'end it by the ordinaiy conveyance of your military posts. Ai 
soon as the passport arrives, F^-. Fer;ru'ion shdl wait upon you, according: to 
our first arransfp'iient. 

* We are. with pertect respect, gentlemen, your most obedient and most 
buo:ble servants, 

Carmsle, 
W. Fnr.v, 

(5. Juil.NSTOKE.' 

Ordered, That they l>e referred to a committee of five. 

Eodcm plr, r, .V — Tin- r«.>mrn!itcr t*^ whnu^ was referred the letter- 
and p.iT»iT'< frum thi- C.irl ol Cirli-!r, vV. convnis-iciiiers from the Kint: •»;" 
6ren*. Britain, reported the tiratt uf r. li-ner whirli w;.> read. 

ile^nhc.d^ That the consider.itic-ri tjiertnl I c pd^'lpiined till t<moTow. 

Jane 17//», 1770. — Congress re-umed the consideration of the draft •! Ihit 
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Idle;', in ansi^or t(» tlic letter and papers received from (he Earl of Carlisle, kc, 
i:«»rnnn->ioner* tn>m the King of Great Britain, \\liich u;t> unaiiiinou>ly agreed 

U», aiiii is as k)Iio^^s : — 

'To their KxrcHrnn't^Hthr Ridif Jhnnurahle the K'fTJ nf CarU^e, Wiliiom Eticn, 

antf h'eors^r JuhnstunCj /"^ryrv. Coinniisaioners h'ltn li s lyriiannir J\iajnty^ 

PkintHrfphiii, 

" 1 have received the letter from y cm r Evcoilciicic* of the f>lh in.«t;»nt, with 
the inclo-'ures, and laid them heforp C<nifi;res.s. iNothine: hiil an eiirnesl desire 
t<i spare the fnrlher <;flnsion of human hiood. couM h ive induced them to nsad 
;\ i»aper containinu: expre-'^iions so difire-^peclful to his most Christian Majt•^ty, 
the good and jfrcd ally of these slates, or to couNider propo>itions so deroga- 
lor}' to the honour of an imiependent nation. 

' Tiie acts of the British Parliam«*nt, the commission from your sovereip:n, 
and yniir !el!ei, suj)po>e the people of l-icse states lo he suhject^ of tiie Crown 
of Great Britain, and are lounded on an idea of dependence, which is utterly 
inadmissihle. 

'I am turther directeil to inform your Excellencies, that C(mp;ress are inclined 
to peace, notwithstanding the unjust claims fjx>m which this war originated, 
and the <:i\ jje manner in which it hath been conducted. They will there- 
fore he contented to enter upon a consideration of a treaty of peace and com- 
merce, not inconsistent with treaties already subsi«tinjf, when tiie Kin^ of Great 
Britain shall demonstrate a sincere disposition for tiiat purpose. The only 
Sf)lid proof of tliis disposition will he anexjilicit acknt>wU'd;2:ment of the inde- 
pendence of tlit;».e stales ; or the withdrawing^ his fleel.s and armies. 
M hnvethe honour to be your Excellencies^ most obedient and hunddc servant, 

Hknhy Lai'hens, President, 
York'Tu-jim, July 17, 1770.' 

ResnlvctK vnnninwusfy^ That Con«:ress approve the conduct of Genera! 
Washifiijton. in nfusing: a passport lo Dr. Ferguson. 
Published by order of CongK"*s. 

Charlf.s Thompson', Secretary,** 

All ii\ijx)rtani fact. romiccuMi with this attompt at iv^sotiation. wf; 
givo fmm l.)r. 'I'liachcr's Journal. 

'• Tlio jjuMk" mind." says Dr. Tliadior. ''is now \n a slate of 
cxriicn\(Mit. o."( asioncd hy tin* improntT prortoctlin^s of ilir royal 
coin:ni^>iio:i"r-; for nstorlni; poarc. rin\v have made* a second 
cotn-nnni alion to Confess, but still without any inlinialion of a 
ivi'o^nition of the iudcpeuilcnco of tho l^nitrd Stairs; hut addiess 
tiuMU on i!m* supposition, lliat the poopio of AnuMi-a an* still tlio 
sui)i('f'lsnf tli«' r i\)wn of liritain. 'I^lii*^ last coniinuuifation is draft- 
ed witlunii'li Jut and adln^s ralculatod to oxcilo jralou^ip-^ and 
divi<i(ni aiiioni: tin* pt'(»plc*. i\ol contcMit with lli< ir puhlir dcfdara- 
tions. ;iiul pnipo^als addressed to (.'oncrress, they have actually 
(lesre:i li'd In the di. honorable art of insidious olli'rs to rorrupt some 
(li<tiiii:uishfMl indixidnals. (iovernor Johnslone, one of the roniniis- 
sioners, wilh inexcusable elVrontiTV, ollored a brilu^ to Mr. Iic*. d, a 
member of Con:res*i. In an interview with M\<. i''( rnuson at 
Philaflrljjhia. whose hu^baiul is a myalist, he (h-.-i.rd v,he would 
mention to Mr. U.'ed. that if he wiuild (Miiiai^e hi^ interest to prouDtt 
the ob'uNt of their coni'iiission, li(^ miuht h;iv(^ any ojfirr in the colo- 
nics, ill the i^ij'i uf luR Jiritanriir mnjf'nt]/, and Icn thnnHnnd fmuiidsi In 
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/)'7.7'/. I ia\!!., -^ si.'jir.l n!ii:>*« • •^ i- v. uiiii Mr. Tiir.l. Mi>. IVrc».^«:r 

ni.uli" hrv r.v\\.iy.i\\\.\\Uiy], >:\lii,^.vx [\\r \ !ru ol' Im ill:: pUl« Ik'Im •! 

Ir» n.'jils'.'.!, •* {\r.i\ li • w.:- n )• \\ ^.I'l piLiv.:i«^in::. hiit ^\v\i a< !ii.- wn^. 
li'ii' li:)j Ml" (iM'.it iJiiini'? wa.- ;h»! ri- ii in-nuii t«) ilu i!.'" l'i'JU'.t<- 
ri.'v-lM'.l :i!l U\:\'ih v i.;t'Mr!>:!.-^ wi-h llir « i:]nriii«innri*^. aim l. i.:!- 
naiiJ III- i:' J!iii'»ni)!> at i; ••M;i!l«»n. mil ^s lluir n>\al ma>it'r wciio 
u:>{ \\\'\\.\cn\v \u^ \]".''< a.il annh^. or rxpnsNly arkiidwltMliit' Ui«' 
!ii!|('|)!.*;i ! 'M. r of til' I ni!«-l Si:i!i«s, In lu.lir to (lrnv»i!>irjii«* lln-ir 
111. ^it p'>iiiti'u inli :iiaiio;s ai:aii»-l *-(i'-!i il.niim alt( iii[>l< lo ooiiiij>r 
Uit'ir iiil'.»Lni»v. lii- y ri-si»lvftl. \\\:V il was in**(»5nivanl>li* wiih tlirir 
Ii'inour to liol.l a.iy iMrllivr iii*('i«-Miii^* uiili (icnii:*^ JohiiMiMio. 
Jl^fjiiiiH*. iiii>r(M'-|K"i i!!v It) r. '::.»'i-i-»' v. i»li irmi cm aliiiii> iiiwlikh 

lilt* cail-i* i»r IlluTiV ;::i:l M:!!l" a;*' \'.\\i n •>;(••. I.""'' 

" Alijiil the mi iiil"f>r tilt* v. invi dI' ITTO. wliilo Creneral Piiiiiain 
\va*i(>naM>it lo ijisn;ii-;i'>si ai I I«>r>c-\iTk. lit* foniiil (jo\oniorTryon 
a«lvaiu-iiiir np vn lli:U town with a i'v.\)^ cjI lirtrcn liiindrcti iiit'ii — lo 
npi)»>s(Mlir<u (»i ii'MJil Piitiiam liad r)ij]y a pic.kct of om» hiinWrcd 
ami liiLy ni<'a. aihl twn i!«)!i {\rl\ jii •••( < ui'.!:«jiit iiorsi's (»r drac-ropt*!:. 

1 1»\ JiowiMM. plaiiN'tl his camion on \\\v \i\'j}\ uromul In iho incetirie- 
hou-.-'. and rctardj'd ilicir aj^i»roa«ii l»y tiring several liinr<, uiitil 
p(Mrt.-i\iii'^ jIk" horsr (.^npporiril hy t!;«' iiriintry) ahoui lo charco, lie 
ordi'i'tui the piekrt lo provitle lor iheir j-al- :y hy leiiiiim lo a <Jwainp 
ina'*<!e«il.)le to horse : a'ld M'cnn'd his own hy phm»»in;; down the 
steep pn^eipice at the ehnrrji upon a lull Irot. This precipice is so 
Meep, where hi* de^eemlcd, as lo hav«» arlifirial >lairs composed of 
ru'aiK on;* huiulnd stom* st( jx lor iht^ ac'commo(kilion of fool pas- 
«;t*.iiLfTs. Tlh-re the drairnoii*-. who were hni a >word's length Iroiii 
him. <iopp«'d >hort. I'or the di'fli\ity wa< *^o alunpl that they ven- 
iiHi'd not t(» follow : and. helore thry ((Mild i:ain the valley hy St>in£ 
i\)U!itl lh<' Immw of the hill in tin' oniarny road, he was far enoudi 
i»evojid tlhi;* reach. I le continncd hi^ route nniuolesled to Staiiv 

»»rd. fit ni whence, ha'.in:: -vtrcimthcncd his picket l)\ the jniielkm of 
-Miij militia, he came back a?:ain, auil in turn, pursued Governor 
'l'ry:in in his rctrc:it. \s he rode down the precipice, one ball, of 
die man\ lircd al hi.n, went throudi hi> heaver. Hut (iovenmi 
Tiypn hy way ol' coiupen^aiioii for ^poilini; his hat. sent liini SiKMi 
ilh rward<. ;i< :{ |>u >i{il. a ( omplctf ^iiit of cloihes."+ 

'•'r»v.:ird tlh* elt»si' of tiic pr.- •cdiniL year, Cieneral [ jncoln was 
•iPi»;»i!Jl( d hy ( 'ouLrc^!- to l*d\c the ( iMJimand in the *ioulhein deparl- 
nicnl. That ahic oflirer was M^rond in command in the army, 
\\I>ieiiliad captured l>uri;.>\n** : hi^ military reputation was hi::h; 
.i:i i tiic de!.*uat(N of South ( 'a.'.ili!ia and licoiiiia had solicilr-tl this 

•• "i:m» !i*.. On h!^ arii\al in >«»udi (. 'aroliua. he t'<tal>li^lu d his 
m:- . -! a' Ti; - .u:.J:. a 'Nma!! viJIai:'- «>n the northern hajik^ of ll.*. 
'^;'». . : .'i .,\: .-. '!",. royal arMi\ at >!\aiina!i ha\in;:h«« n h*- :i- 
■'•: • . • ''.I ' ! I •:i'r.i »::';IkM:c'j*)- r, :'!i ."''j. An::ustine under ( ic.!*. iJ': i 
Pre\(!>; : ai ait\'..i,>; lia.I lu ( i mai'- to tak:* pt»si -^Mon «>f Port 
Koxal Islauii, hut w'ahoiii fili-ct. Allium Ji the lailure in ilii- 

* Th:iclier% .MiUtary Journal. '^ L\U- o\ Puiiiaiir. 
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r^nterpriso chocked the Briiish. ami prcvouteMl any attempt for the 
prestMiJ against South (.-arohna : yet they extisuled themselves over 
a i^reat part ofCieort^ia, aiul haJ ahcady estahlislied |)()sts at Kbeiie- 
zer. and at Aui^iista. As tlu'V (wtended their pf»sK up the river 
Savannah on the sonlli side, (ii'neral Lincohi exlendi'd his on the 
north side; and fixed one encam[)ment at IJIael; Swamp, above 
l^urisburiih, and another, niNuly opiM)*-!!!' lo \u-Lnsta. it was die 
l^eneraPs intiMition. as soon ;is a sn:(i(i«'nl U^vrr sh(»n!d he colhcled. 
to cross tlie Saxannah lli\(r aboxe hi^ n|»i:er ciirampmi-iit. and 
(>bh!ie the enemy to e\ annate t!ie nppei- part- ot* (icori:ia. lu lore 
he was able it) execiil.' ihis |)lan, (i'Mieral l^.'Vo^t ui'.iidrew bib 
tio/ipstVom Aumista. and l(*ll back to lliid^o;>'^ i-'erry, abont Iwenty- 
Inni" miles above Kben« /.cr. (ienend I jnc t)hi. in pros(!cnticrn of his 
object, orilered ihe detachment, romm.'nided bvCieiieral \sh. con- 
si^linl!; of lllleen inuKhcd Nortli ( aiohna mililia. and about sixt\ 
I'onlinentaK. to cro«^ (he Savainiaii. and take \)n>\ near the conlhi- 
cneeof IJriarCicek with thai river. \o sooner !ia«l they taken thif* 
Will chosen position, than (lencial I'revosl di'tenniui'd to dislodge 
them, llavinnmadc (h'i).)^iiion> for keeping up tiie attention of 
(ieneral Luicohi by th*' ^iae.blanre of a de^ii:n to c r(?>s the Savan- 
nah, and for amnsini: (Jcneral V^h with a Icnit on his front, he took 
a circuit of fifly mih s. and. cios^ini; l>riar ( aeek fifU'cn mile> above 
the iiroimd oc(U|)i(cl bv Ash, came down iniNns|)ccted on his rear. 
7'lie continental lioops under l>ri;;adier (ieneral lHI)ert connnenced 
the action, and foil": 111 withiireat bravery; but mo^l of the militia 
thn'vv away then* arms, and Ik'd in contusion. The hanfllul of 
continentals, aided by one re<jim<nt onlv of the militia, could not 
loin maintain the aetion ; and llu' survivors were compelled lo 
5*urr;irlej- tiiuin^'lves prisoners oi* war. 'J'he killed and taken 
aniounied toupvvaid of iIim«' hundred uien. (ieneral hJljcrt and 
Colonel Nl'lulosji vv .re amoui: tin- piisouers. I>v this victoi\. which 
cost th(* l>rilisli, iji killed a.nd wuundrd. but one oi'iir-er and fiflecn 
privates, their connnuincalion w ith th(* Inili.ins and their IritniU in 
the ba( k counlrv wa^ k .s.oied. 

The soullwrn army bcin:: alhrward re-»'nloir'(»d with a Ix^dy of 
one thousand inihlia : (i<'ricial Liiict In was cnabl»'d lo resiimc his 
d»'^ii:n of t nleiiii:: ( i((>r.i'ia b\ llii'wav(»l \mi:u-1:i. i Ii^ v iK)le jl'icc? 
amoiuited to live tlloil<^anll men ; nl'*,-, ladt t:u;nber i •* Ictl about 
out.' thou^ainl lo uiirri- )n l'uji<bu:iih an.) !d:Mk Sv\ aujp : and with 
lln' rest, on the ivvfulv -lliird ol \niil. In* bc-.an hi- maich up Sava!!- 
nah liiver. I ivc da\> c^fh'iw aid. lie.v.ial I'.evosi. to obiii;e him to 
n-tnrn, pa^srcl two thousand ioii: liiimlM-d ni-n over tlie same riv«r, 
near its moulli. into Soudi ( 'arolina. The posts at l'urisburi;h a!Rl 
l>laek Swamp vvcie immediai' ly a!)an(loiird : an! (ieneral Ah»ullrie. 
unable lo wilhsian I the fnrce. whirls a«i\ai: I ai;;*inst liiin. reliied 
t«mard ( 'haiie^iow n. dotrov ini: all llu- b'idnc iij his nar. I ,inccln. 
on reeeivini:inft»rinationol t -i' ".jovp neiils. deiached three hmulied 
of his light iroups to rc-enforce Munllritt ; but. bclievin;^ thai IVevost 
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l^\rv' ly iiitrnrlc:! to divoii In n by a iVint on Camliiift. he pro? •-r«ltcl 
with ill? nnin anny U)\var:l Aususia. 'J'h«* oiiiiinal in'entioii of ihr 
l>ii!is!i ::•. !i.*ial was no oilier lluui what (leneial Lincohi sispp«wii| . 
\y\[ mvM'iinn with <( arrrly apy ini|>(Hliino!il in his |)!(!ii:,.<-. -.mil 
loariiifiir liiai ('haih'si')wii. on that sido on whirh ho cnul.l a[)|.)roarh 
it. w:i^ i.i a di'liT.' «'K^-s stair. \\v hccan to < lu'iish the liope c»l' Iniiii' 
al)l'* i'» HMhi;;' it b'.'ti»rt' CiiMUMal Uncohi could comt* lt> ii>r('ji»i. 
I!.i!);>!!v In' i:i?» ( 'aii»hiiian<. l?i\\o.st, w!hmi advanced about bah thi 
divlaiKc. hahc.l luo (>r thicc days: auvl in that interval th< y w.iuU. 
ev»',\ i).i'.t:iralinn I'r the d» linccnl' their <*apilal. All llie luu!«(-^ in 
h^ sub'!. Ik v»«'re burnt. I Jnc^ and abbaiis wi-w caiiied acn s> the 
['{ :\\\\<ul\ \n tw.-en As'.iley and C 'ooper liiveis ; cannon were nK.unt- 
ed at n!i»')er intiival»< : aiul in a ii'W davs a riHce o\ ihrc'^ tbonsn;d 
llv.iV i:'indred nuMi assembled in C'hailestown for ils deii*nce. On 
\\\ ' tendu^f Mav. in the ex-, nin::, the l>rili>h troni)s reac hi d A>hlvv 

. * * 

i''i iiv : a!id. bavin:: pa<s.('d tlie river, apjj.'areil b'll)re the inwn i '^ 
il:- i.>l!.'\\iM4 d:\y. Alter ineonsitle/able .^-kinnishes. tbi'toun i.-n 
!:i • :vv-» hrii \'.;»> sninint)nt'd to -surrender ; and favonral>lj' t.-tni^^'f 
»-a jiMdation v.crc olVfied. but rejected. It b'inu known, oti the pait 
of I lie \»neiieans. that (ien<Mal I .incohi wa«^ ha^U ninir for to*- reluf 
of Ciiarl: st^wn. it was an object witli thiin to nain as much time 
as p()<sible : a!id hy dextrous nianai^eMHr.t a whole day w a^ >pt nt 
iii siiiliui^ aiid n-cfivinii mcssiixcs. \N hen tiie f onnnisNiunrrs Imin 
th'-Mown were at leUi^lh told, ilial. as I'neiianison wiMO in arni>. tiny 
must surrender as pii^Miers of war. the iUi:(»li:\lion tonninaled, an.l 
the inhabitants expected nothinii. cl<e than an assault ; l.»ul on the 
followiim inornini: thvy wer* agreeably surijrist il to find, that the 
l>iiii<h t i"ooj)> had be»Mi wiriidrau n dunnu the i:i^!;!. and had recn)>seJ 
A>!iley Kerry. 

i'lcvosi. al't'';' loia;;iMi: some days, knowiuir by an interci'pred Irt- 
iCr that IJn^'()lu wa^ c « nmn on his re ar. retired with liis wboletorcp 
fiom liie main to v.m- Wva \.\^ in-ar the sea. IJoth armies encampni 
in t'le \iei:iiy of C 'liaik'^ow n. «md w;i!eiied ea.ch other's uio>i • 
Ml 'iit<. \lih;nmh i; wa< -i »t die iiiie:e-l of L'en:'ral i^ineohi toh.az- 
ai I a :i"eneral emia:::'ment with tlKM'nemy : i: was hi- uisli to attack 
tl:< ir ouir.t:sts. and cut tlicm ofi in detail. \\ ilh this vii w . he an- 
peand with hi< aim\ on the lourih of June* in fiontof the IJriiish 
»)(»st lit ^Mono I'errv : l»ut. al'.er \iewim: the lines, thouiihi tit lu re- 
tire. .\ot Ioii'j: after. i\t\t--; (iepait«d ft)r Sa\annah. canxiii;: wuh 
hi»!i t-»e 1:1' nadi(*:< et' lhesi\lielh liniment : and abf ut le.is tin*?* it 
5ei'ius f»« iia\< bee;i I'kte min« d to abaiulon \Vv p(.-.l u\ Shino. M: ;:- 
M'les li-r ibis purpc^M' \\i re tJiken by l.euenant coir. n -I MaillanvL en 
wiiom !!:e euunuand le\()|\v'd after the d(pailu:e of I'H^vt^.^l. I iie 
canistni ha.d p.ow beeciiie luuch weakened : and in n.ejal I/nuelii. 
knowiiu: its weak s'a'e. nni^wcd hi^ tU<iiin of cu'.iiui: it otV. ih\ 
the Uveiei«'t;i «if Ju!ie !ic advanced a::ainst it with aln'Ut twebe hiai- 
Hiel men. 'V'i.v iiar^i^on had reil''i«i'i> with a Iine(»f ceimiiuuiea' 
tioii. aijtl field pieces iu the inlcrvuisi. and the w lioh^ w as jiLrured h\ 
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iui abbatis. According to a preconcerted plan, a feint was to have 
been made from Jarnes^ Island with a body of Charlestovm mUitia^ 
at the moment when General Lincoln began the attack fiom the 
main ; but, from sonic mismanagement, they did not reach the place 
of destination until the action was over. The attack was continu- 
ed an hour and twenty minutes, and the assailants had the advcm- 
tage ; but the ap|x*arance of a nNcnlbrcement, which the feint was 
to liave prevonted, rendered tt)oir retreat necessary. The whole 
garrison saiHed out on the retiring Americans ; but the light UXK)pSy 
commaudcKl by Colonel jVIalmedy and Lieutenant Colonel Hender- 
json, so effectually retarded their pursuit, that tlie troops, commanded 
by (jeneral Lincoln, reti-eated with regularity, and brought oil* their 
wounded in safety. The loss of the Americans, in killed and wound- 
ed, was one hundred and sev(3nty-ninc. Among the slain, was Co- 
lonel Roberts, an aitillery ollirer of distinguished abilities, whose 
early fall was the subject of universal regiet. The British, after 
this attack, retreated fi-om the islands near Charlestown. General 
Prevost established a post at Beaufort, in Port Royal Island, the 
sarrison of which was left under the connnand of Lieutenant Colonel 
Maitland ; and their main arniy returned to Savannah. General 
Lincoln, at the head of about eight hundred men, rt^tired to SheldoD^ 
in the neighbourhood of Beaulbil. 

The Count D'Estain^, after repairing and victualing his fleet, at 
Boston, sailed "for the West Indies ; and, having taken St. Vincent's 
and Grenada, retired to Cape Francois about the beginning of thift 
year* On the solicitation of General Lincoln, President Lownds^ 
of South Carolina, and Mr. Plombard, consul of France, he sailed 
for the American continent, and arrived on the coast of Georgia 
with a fleet, consisting of twenty sail of tlie lirife, two of fifty guns* 
and eleven frigates. As soon as his arrival was known, General 
Lincoln with the army under his command marched for Savannah ; 
aud orders were given iur ihe militia of Georgia and South Carolina 
to rendezvous near the same place. The British, to prepare for their 
deft, nee, employed great numbers by day and night in strengthening 
and extending their lines, while the American militia, sanguine in 
the hope of expelling the enemy from their southern possesaonSy 
turned out with unusual alacrity. Before the arrival of General Lin- 
coln, Count D'Estaing demanded a suiTcnder of the town to the arms 
of France. Pi-evost asked a suspension of hostilities twenty four 
hours for prefjaring terms ; and the recjuest was incautiously grant- 
ed. Before the sti))ulated time had elapsed, I iieuten^nt ColonelMait^ 
land, with about eight hundred men, after struggling with great diffi* 
culties, arrivwf from Beaufort, and joined the royal army at Savan* 
nah. The ariival of so considerable a reinforcement of chosen 
troops, aud especially the presenee of the ofiiccr w'ho commanded 
tbem, in whose zeaK ability, and military experience much confi* 
dence was justly placed by the army, inspired the garrison in Savan*^ 
iKlh with new animation ;'and an answer was retunml to the county 
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that the town would te defended to the last extremity. The zeal 
and ardour of both officers and men rose with the occawm ; and 
new defences were daily construrted under the roastedy direction 
of an able engineer. Captain Moncripff. 

On the morning of the fourth of Ortol>or, the batteries of the be- 
riegers were opened with nine mortars, thirty seven pieces of can- 
non from the land side, and fifteen from the water- It being at 
length ascerl .lined, that consideralile time would be nece^r>' to 
reduce the garrison by regular approaches, it was determined to 
make an assauh. In pursuance of this determination, on the ninth 
of October, while two feints were made uith the militia, a real at- 
tack was made on Spring Hill hatter}' just as daylight appeared, 
with two columns, consisting of three thousand five hundred F'rench 
troops, six hundred continentals, and three hundred and fifty of the 
inhabitants of Charl(^town. The principal of these columns, com- 
manded by Count D'Estaing and General I iincoln.marched up bold- 
ly to tlie lines; but a heavy and well directed fire from the gallies 
threw the front of the column into eonfiision. The places of those 
who fell beinff instantly si ijiplied by others, it still move<l on until it 
reached a n*(lou!)t. where the contest became more fierce and des- 
perate- Captain Tawse fell in defendinir the gate of his redoubt, 
with his sword plunsed in the IxmIv of the third assailant whom be 
had slain with nis own hand and a Fivnch and an American stand- 
ard were for an instant planted on the parapet ; but the assailants, 
after sustaining the enemy's fire fifty-five minutes.were ordered to re- 
treat. Six hundred and thirty-seven of the French, and two hun- 
dired and forty one of the continentals and militia, were killed or 
wounded. Immedij^tely after this unsuccessfid assault, the militia 
almost universally went to their homes, and Count D' Estaing, re- 
embarkino; his troops and artillery, left the continent."*t 

" One of the most extraordinary enterprises ever n*lated in history, 
one indeed which nothing but the respectability of the testimony 
could have prevented our considerinir asmar\'ello!is, occurred during 
the si'^ge of Savannah. It was an enterprise conceived and ex- 
ecuted by Colonel John White, of the Georgia line. A Captain 
French of Delancey's 1st battalion, was posted with 100 men. 
British regulars, on tlie Ogeechee River, about 25 miles from Savan- 
nah. Tlfiere lay also at the same place five armed vessels, the 
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* An assault i^belirved tohtvf> heenunadv'tble ; but this measare was forced oa 
D*E9t&in/r hj his marioe officers, who remonttnited asrainst hit contmuine to risk Um 
French fleet on a daovprous coast, in the hurricane* season, ahd at Auch a distance fnm 
the shore, at to be andano^fred by a British squadron. ** la a few daj«, the lines of 
the bc«ieg:er8 mifht hav be^n cirried, by re^lar approaches, into the works of the be- 
sief^/* Count Pnhiski was m')rtally wounded in this assault ; and Consrre^s reaolTed 
that a monument should be »*rect.J to hit memory. He was a P lander of hif^ birth, 
who with a few men haH carried off Kinj^ Stanblaus from the middle of his capiffiL 
The kioK, after being: some time a prisoner, made his escape ; and soon after declued 
Pulaski an ontlnw. Tbu« p^^Mcribed, he eime to \merica, and offnred hit lenrice H 
congress, which honoured him with the rank of bricadier cenefaL 

* HohnM^ Aimalty voL ii. p. 410-16. 
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laiieest mounting 14 guns, and having on board altogether 41 men. 
Colonel Wliite, with Captain Etiiohn, three soldiere, and his own 
servant approached this post on the e\enhig oi tin* 30th ol Septem- 
ber, kindled a number of fn-es. airanfring them in the nianni r of a 
large camp, and summoned French to surrender, he and his com- 
rades in the mean time riding about in vaiious directions, and giving 
orders in a loud voice, as if pi^fonnins the duties of the stall to a large 
army. Froncli. not doubling llu; leality ofvvliat lu saw, and anxious 
to spare the effusion of blood which a contest u itli a force so superior 
would produce, surrendered the whole detachment, together with 
the crews of the five vessels, amounting in all to 141 men, and 130 
stand of arms ! Colonel White, however, had still a very diillcult 
game to play ; it was necessary to keep up the delusion of French, 
until the prisonei-s should be secured ; and with this view, he pretend- 
ed that the animosity of his tixK>ps was so ungovernable that a little 
stratagem would be necessary to save the prisoners fmm their fury, 
and that he should therefore commit them to the care of three guides 
with orders to conduct t hem to a i)lace of safety- With many thanks 
for the Colonel's humanity, French accepted the proposition, and 
marched off at a quick pace under the direction of the tliree guides, 
fearful at every step that the rage of Whhe's troops would burst 
upon them in defiance of his humane attempts to restrain it. White, 
as soon as they were out of sight, employed himself in collecting the 
militia of the neighbourhood, watli whom he soon overtook itis pris- 
oners, and they were conducted in safety for 25 miles to an American 
post."* 

** The operations of the British in the more northern parts of America 
were predatory, rather than military. In May, 1779, a naval and 
land force, commanded by Sir George Collier and geneial JVlatthews, 
made a descent on Virginia. On their arrival, they took possession 
of Portsmouth, and of Norfolk ; destroyed the houses, vessels, naval 
stores, and a large magazine of provisions, at Suflblk; made a simi- 
lar destruction at Kemp's Landmg, Shepheni's Gosport, Tanner's 
Creek, and other places in the vicinity ; and, after setting fire to the 
houses and other public buildings in tlie dockyard at Gosport, em- 
barked with their oooty for iNew-Yoik. 

A similar expedition w^as scK)n after undertaken from New- York 
a^nst the southern margin of Connectic ut, by Governor Tryon, 
with two thousand six hundred land forces, support(»d by Brigadier 
General Garth, and accompaniiHl by Sir Geoi^c^ (\)llier with armed 
vessfds tocover the transports. Karly in the morning of the filth of 
July, the fleet, consisting of about Ibrty sail, anchored olf \\ (ist 
Haven ; and at sunrise, a detachment of nnv tl.oi ^and troops, under 
General Garth, landed at that place. JNo soldiers were at this time 
stationed at New- Haven ; but tiie militia and citizens made instant 
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adiranced very near the royal troops while on parade uear U'e.^ 
Haven Church; and, when thoy commenrod their inarch, fired oi» 
the advanced guards, and drove them back to the main body. The 
enemy, though checked in their march, proceeded in force, and en- 
tered Wew-Haven about one in the afternoon, fmm which time until 
eight in the evening the town was siil»jerted to almost indiscriininato 
ravage and plunder. During these* transactions on the west side of 
the harbour, Governor Tryon landc^d about one thousand titx)ps at 
East Haven; and, though severely harasst»d. effe*cted a junction 
with Garth's division in Xew-1 laven. The enemy evacuated the 
town the next morning. The fleet left the hailwur the next suc- 
ceeding night, and the morning alter anchored olf Fairfield. The 
militia of that town and the vicinity, posting themselves at the court 
liouse green, gave the enemy considerable annoyance, as they ad- 
vanced ; but soon retreated. The royal army plundered and burned 
the town; and the greatest part of the nrio;hl)ouring village of Green 
Farms. A few days afterward they laid the town of Xonvalk in 

ashes.*"t 

" By the time Sir George Collier had returned fiom the Chesa- 
peake, Sir Henry Chnton had planncMl another expedition against 
the American fortresses on the Hudson. The command of this 
river had always been considered, by lx}th parties, as highly impor- 
tant, and Washington had employer! the opportunity which ihe 
cessation of active operations on the part of Sir Henr}* had allowed 
liim, *m constnictin^ several works, particularly at Verplank-s. and 
at Stony Point. His anny lay at Middle Brook, in Jei-sc\% and these 
posts were garrisoned by a small number of men, chienv artificers 
and labourers. Major-Gcneral \'aughan, the former despoiler of 
the beautiful banks of the Hudson, was a^^iin chosen to command 
this expedition, which embarked unih'r the convoy of Sir Gt*orc:e 
Collier, on the 30th of May. On the olst, (i«nioral \ aughan. with 
the main body of the army, la)ii!ed on the east skle of the river, a 
few miles below Verplank's: tieneral Fattison, accompanied by 
Sir Henry Chnton himself, advanced with thereiuainderoflhe army 

^ At Elast Haven ihe British burm^d several houses ; but they burned aotliing io New- 
Haven, excepting «ome stores on the Lon^ Wharf. There were burnt at Fairfield 85 
dwelling boiiiet« 3 churches, a handsfiine court hou^K", several school houses, 55 banis^ 
15 storey, and 15 shops; at Green Farms 15 dwelling houses, 1 church, 11 b.tms, and 
several stores ; at Norwalk, 80 dwellings houses. 2 churches 87 harms 17 shops, 4 miil^ 
and 5 venels.-^The royal commanders, in addresses to the inhabitants of the pbcet 
"Which th^y invaded, invited ihem to return to their alleg^iance. and prom;sed prottrCiKdi 
to a'l. who should remain peaceaMy in their usual places of resid^-nce. Our of these ad- 
dresses was seat by a flag^ to ("olonel Whitini; of the militid,Aear F iirfi..'UI, wh > was al* 
lowed an hour for his -tn^wer ; but he hud ^circely time to read the address Detore ttie 
town was in flames. His answer cxpres:k*d at once the gc ni'r.d priaciplas of the colony^ 
and the certain influence of this outra:;e : *^ Connecticut, having ii«>bly dared to t.ike 
lip arms ugaiustthe cruel despotism of (ireat Britain, and tlie flamt-s having preceded 
the an.awtr to your flag, they will persist to opp'>Je lo the utmost the power ''xerled 
feigainst injured innocence.** — The loss of tlie Pritish troops io this expedition wai 
iLilled, 96 wounded, and S2 miMins. 

Y HokmB' Aonalf, toI. ii. p. 417. 
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h, wiihiii three milcsof Slony Point, niul landed on ihe west sidf. 
j'hf i»,ams()M ill lliis place* withdrew on the a|)j)i()ar'hor the eiH'niy. 
and uiadi: some show of resistance by (hawinii; nponlhe hills aho\e- 
hut retired without sivhii;»: battle. Opposite to Stony i\)int the Antt-r- 
irans had constructed a>nialirort. \\hirhth(»\ had named alter the. 
gallant :Min-(juis (le la Fa\t'ite. It was a single ii(!«)nl)t. mounted 
with four pieces of arliller\, and manned by about M'vcntv \\\nu 
'J'he aj)proach to it, from its own side, was almost inipractirable. but 
it was completely connimnded bv htonv Point, and (ieneral Patti- 
son piepan-d for a vigorous bombardiiK^nt of it, by draw inc up hi«> 
heavy aitillery in the niiiht, from his landing plac(». and fixing them 
on the commanding ixxUs of Stony Point. 

, On the I si of June, a tremendous lire, from cannon and mortars. 
was openetl upon the little fort la Fayette, by o o'clock in th(» morn- 
ing, w hile Sir George Collier advanced with his galli(»s and cjunboats 
to th(^ support of the attack, smiding some of them alK)vc the fort, in 
order to prcjvent the escape of the garrison by water. Cic^neral 
Vauirhan had, in the mvnu time, by a circuitous route, gained the 
sunnnits of the hills on the side of the ibrt. thus investing it on all 
sides. After sustaining a continued storm of fire, for the whole day, 
this brave band surrendered piisoncus of war. Sir Henry C'hnlon 
leaving a stixmg force to garrison these* two posts, with ordei s to place 
Stony Point in the strongest possible state of defence, moved w ith 
the army and shipjjing to Phillipsburg. w hich completelv blrnkaded 
tl*ie navigatkin of the river, and rendcre<l the intercourse between the 
p(»opie ol' Jers(*y and those east of the Hudson, extremely hazardous, 
as well as circuitous. 

ThcM* moM-menls of the enemy led Washington to suspect a de- 
^y^ii of ailai king V\ est Point, for the r)rotection of which he mov« d, 
with his army, from Middlebrook, anci took post on ilie high grounds, 
above* \ erpfank's and Slony Point. In this situation an eiUerprisc 
was planned for the recapture of the latter post, w hich had been con- 
siderably stnngthened oy the enemy, and was now garrisoned by 
the 17th regiment of infantry, the grenadiers of the 71st, a com[)any- 
of tories. and a company of artillery, the whole under the '♦ommaiul 
of Lleutenant-(.^olonel Johnson. The enterprise was eutrust( d ti^ 
the* connnand of (ieneial \\ ayne, who march(*d from Sandybeach. 
a distant^e of fourteen miles from the object of attack, on the KM I; 
July, at noon, with the choicest troops of th(» army. '^I'he mad tni 
vei-sed numerous, dililicult and dangerous defiles and morasses, w hi'h 
so letarded the march. th;d it was IJ o^-lock in llie ev^Miin^ wiicn the 
van anrived within a mile and a half of the p{;int. Here W a, ne 
ludtcd lor the rest of the army, and cm|jloyi(l thr delay in rir» w- 
iioii'^iinG: the enemvV wf»iks. 'lUv troops were foinnd into t\\<; 
• •r.jjhuns ;is they came up. and at half past M o'clock \\\v whole 
'uivanrrd to the attack, (ieneral \\ ayn»^ had deteiminrd lo depend 
upon ihe bayoui't al- ne. and the advance w^re tlu'refore not even 
pLimittcd to load their mu>iket!». Lieut'.'nant-C'c»loneI Fleury. at th« 
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head o£l5U iiipii, iod the van of the ri^^lit cohmiii, »nd Major Steu^ 
art that of the left, with a like iiuuilHTof picked troops, all wilb 
unloiided muskets and fixeci hayoneis. The van of each coliimD 
was preeedod by an avant-^uard, or forlorn hope* f>f 20 men each. 
under I jeutenants Gibbons and Knox, two yonn<; oliicei^ chosen for 
their nndaunted valour. These were intended to remove the abba- 
tis anti other obstnirtions that mi;;ht impede the march of the attack* 
ini; columns : and lx>th oflieers lurtiuititely escaped mihurt. tliough 
i'a( u oi them lost more than three-fourths of their brave followers. 

Tlie natural ditlieulties, in the appmach to this post, were at this 
momem considerably increased by the overllowingof the tide, wliich 
ccjmpleiely covered the deep nK)rass that surrounded the works. 
The two attacking columns, however, moved on to different points, 
in spite of every obstacle, and in the face of an incessant fire from 
the enemy's caimcni and musketry, dri\ing every thing liefore them 
at the point of the bayonet, until they met in the centre of the works. 
General Wayne, who had placed himself at the head of the rieht 
division, received a slight wound in the head^ from a musket ball, 
just as he had passed the last abbatis, but bravely insisted upon being 
carried on. that if it were his lot to die, he ntight breathe his last in 
tlie enemy- s fort. He was supijortecl tlirough the fire by his two 

fdlant Aids-de-Camp, Fishbourn and Archer. Lieutenant-Colonel 
leuiT, w^io led the van of the right column, a yoiuig French offi- 
cer who had, on many previous occasions, greatly distiiiushed hiin- 
seli', was tlie first to fly to the enemy^s standard, which U|pruck witli 
his own hand. 

By (his most brilliant enterprise, two flags, two standards.^ fifteen 
pieces of ordnance, and a large quantity of militarv stores fell into 
the hands of the Americans, besides 513 prisonei^. Of the assailants 
98 were killed and wotnided ; of the enemy. 63 w*cre killed, among 
whom were several of their bravest and most meritorious officers. 

About the same tune, another daring and brilliant enterpris«^ was 
undertaken, for the surprise of the British s:arrison at Paivle^s Hook. 
the execution of which was entrusted to Major I*ee. On the mom- 
ins of .tlie 19tli Jul\. l)efore day-light, he proceeded with a detach- 
ment, consisting of 300 V'irginians. one ccunpany of the Manland 
line, and a small part}- of dismounted dragoons, and succeedied in 
completely surprising the garrison commanded by Major Souther- 
lund. The Major, however, had the jioud foitune to escape, \\*itha 
party of his Hessians, to a small block house, on the left of the fonU 
fi*om which he opened an imnie(hate fire u|h»n the assailants, and the 
relreni of Lee was (ailed by the enemy u <*ovi aidly abandonment of 
iiis (lesion at the moment when virtiiry wi'.s witliin his grasp. But 
L 'v's (»l)iiTt W.MS entin'h ac romplislKil : his onlere were positive to 
f'iii ' ■ :!i ii ViiMii;;!i ii irrnl. v.iiieh th(» n» ar \ifmity of the encmy'> 
l;^ \ ) !> fjy !ri-I< iod all iiiipnriant. and ihi*^ he did after kilhns: 30 ol 
i'r.c {:iomy ami lakiiiii; Mil prisoners, willi the tritruig loss of sixer 
se\ -en o f his own men killed and wounded.*'* 

" • Alien'* Amir.Lan Rl volution, vol. i;. ]>. 211-46^ 
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A party of British forces attemped. this suraiper, to build a fort on 
Penobscot River, for the purpose of cuttinjs;; timber in the ncighlx)ur- 
ing forest. A plan was laid in Massachusetts to dislodge them, and 
a* considerable fleet collected for the pur|>ose. But the plan failed 
of success, and the whole marine force fell into the hands of the 
British, except some vessels which were burnt by the Americans 
themselves. 

"Congress, though its measures toward the Indians were conciliato- 
ry, could not secure the western frontiers. The Six Nations had been 
advised by that body, and had promised, to observe a neutrality 
in the war; but, excepting the Oncidas and a few others, who 
were friendly to the Americans, those Indians took a derided part 
against them. The presents and promises of Sir John Johnson and 
other British agents, with the desire of plunder, induced them to in- 
vade the frontiers ; and wherever tliev went, they cifirried slaughter 
and devastation. An expedition was therefore ordei-ed against tliem ; 
and General Sullivan, to whom the conduct of it was intrusted, 
marched into their country. The Indians, on hearing of the nroject- 
ed expedition, colhrted their strength, took possession ot proper 
grouncl, and fortified it with judgment. General Sullivan attacked 
them in their w^orks, and they sustained a cannonade more than two 
hours ; but they then gave way, and, after their trenches were forced, 
they fled with precipitation. The victorious army, penetrating into 
the heart of thf»ir country, laid it desolate. Their villages, tlieir 
detached habiiations, their com fiekis, their fruit trees, anclgardens, 
were indiscriminately destroyed. 

Other expeditions, beside this decisive one, were conducted aeainst 
the Indians in t he course of the year. In April, Colonel Van Scnaick 
with fifty-five men marched from Fort Schuyler, and burned the 
whole Onontla»2:o settlements, consisting of al>out fifty houses, with a 
large cnuantity of j^rovisions, killed twelve Indians, and made thirty- 
four pnsone!i«. without the loss of a single man. In August, General 
Williamson and ('olonel Pickens, of South Carolina, entered the 
Indian countiy adjacent to the frontier of their state ; burned and de- 
stroyed the corn of eight towns; and requij-ed the Indians to remove 
into more remote settlements. In the samc^ month, Colonel Broad- 
head made* asuccessfiil expedition ajrainst the Mingo. Munsey, and 
Seneca Indians. I^eaving Pittsbiirs with six hundred and five men, 
he in about five weeks penetrated alK)iit two hundred miles from the 
fort, destroyed a number of Indian huts, and about five hundred acre§ 
ofcx)rn. 

Detached parties of Indians distressed differrnt portions of the 
United States. In July, a |)arty of sixty Indians and twenty-seven 
white men under Brandt,* attacked the Minisink sc»ttleinejit, in the 

^BraiHlt was a half blooded Induin, fer'^ri^us and d« «peratc. He with Colonel John 
Batler, the year heforts headed a party of 1 100 men, 900 of whom were Indiana, against 
IkM letllemeots od the SuiquehHnnah. The wei^^ht of their vengeance fell on Wvom- 
tM9f a youog but flowiihiDf letUepuiot on tne eastern branch of that river, which wa* 
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State of New- York,. and biimed ten houses, twelve barns, a fort, 
and two mills, and carried oflfmuch plunder, with several prisoners. 
In An2:nst, the Indians with their tory associates, burned fitty houses 
and forty-spven bams at Canajohane, a fine settlement about fifty- 
six miles from Albany; and destroyed twenty-seven houses at 
Schoharie, and two at iVorman's Creek. 

iVo sooner did Sir Henr\^ Clinton receive certain information of 
the departure of Count D'Estainj;; from the American coast, than 
he set forwaixl an expedition against SdHh Carolina. The troops 
designed for this service, consisting of four flank battalions, twelve 
i-egiments, and a corps, British, Hessian, and provincial, a powerful 
<letarhmentof artillerj', and two hundred and fifty cavalry, escorted 
J by Admiral Arbuthnot, arrived at Tybee, in Georgia, before the end 
of Januar}'. Sir Heniy Clinton accompanied the expedition, leaving 
the garrison at New- York under the command of Lieutenant Genersu 
Knyphausen. In a few days, the transports with the army on board 
sailed for Xorth Edisto; and the troops, making good their landins 
alx)ut thirty miles from Charlestown, took possession of John^s Islann 
and Stono Ferry, and soon after of James' Island and Wappoo Cut. 
A bridge was thrown over the canal ; and part of the royal anny 
took post on the banks of Ashley River, opposite to Charlestown. 
Governor Rutlodge. to whom the assembly of the state had receii^ 
given extraordinary powers, ordered the militia to rendezvous, and 
fssuod a proclamation, requiring such of them as were regularly 
draughtea, and all the inhabitants and owners of property in the town, 
to join the garrison immediately, on pain of confiscation ; but the 
late repulse at Savannah had pniduced such a dispiriting effect, tliat 
few complied with the order. The defences of Charlestown now 
consisted of a chain of rtnloubts, lines, and batteries extending fitMn 
Ashley to Cooper River, on which were mounted upward of eighty 
pieces of cannon and mortars. In front of the linos had been dug a 
canal, which was filled ^^ ith water ; and from the dam at each end a 
swamp, filling the intervening spaces to each river, formed natural 
impediments. Behind these were two rows of abbatis, some oilier 
obstructions, and immediately in frontof the works, a double picketed 
ditch. Tlie works on the right and left were very strong, and ad- 
vanced so far bc\vond the range of the intennediate hues, as to enfilade 
the canal almost from one end to the other ; and in the centre was a 
horn-work of masonrw which, being closed during the seige, formed 
a kind of citadel. On all sides of the town, where a landing was 
praticable. batteries were erected, and covered with artillery; the 
works on Sullivan's Island had lx:en strengthened and enlarged) 
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dertr(»y«<i, July l77H. wiili cin umslancis ol horrid trfachery and cruelty. A Urgf 
propnrticn of tht* mile inUabitaDt» wrre slaughtered \u onu day ; and in a 8iu^'!«' ea- 
gagement nearly 20(t women were made widows. Thi« settlement, comprising 4 town- 
•hipi, each five mitcfl squ.ire, was formed by people of Onuectirut, that ct»looy 
havin|r claimed the to* I under the original grant of Charles U. ; and so rapidly had itc 
fnpolation increatedy that it tent 1000 men t^ serve in the eontiqental armv. 
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and commodore Whipple witli a squadron of nine sail lay just witliin 
the bar. 

General Lincoln, trusting to these defences, and expecting large re- 
enibrcements, remained in Charlestown at the earnest rccjuestof tlie 
inhabitants, and with the force under bis command, amountmg to seven 
thousand men of all denominations under anns, resolved to defend the 
place. On the twenty-first of March, tlie Bhtish marine force, consist- 
mg of one ship of fifty guns, two of forty guns, four of thirty-two, and the 
Sandwich armed ship, crossed the bar, and anchored in Five Fathom 
Hole. Commodore Whipple, finding it impracticable to prevent 
the enemy from passing over the bar, fell back to Fort Moultrie, and 
afterward to Charlestown. The cre\TO and guns of all his vessels, 
excepting one, were put on shore to re-enforce the batteries. Some 
of his sliips he stationed in Cooner River ; and die rest, with some 
other vessels, wei-e sunk across tne mouth of it, to prevent tlie British 
fleet from entering. On the ninth of April, Admiral Arbuthnot 
passed Fort Moultrie, without stopping to engage it. Colonel 
Pinckney, who commanded on Sullivan's Island wiQi tliree hundred 
men, kept up a brisk and well directed fire on the sliips in their 
passage. Twenty-seven seamen were killed or wounded, and the 
ships in general sustained damage. As the fleet was precluded 
finom an entrance into Cooper River, it anchored near the remains 
of Fort Johnston, just without tlie range of shot from die batteries of 
the town. The same day on which the fleet passed Fort Moultrie, 
the first parallel of the besiesers was finished. The town being now 
almost invested by sea and land, the British commanders summoned 
General Lincoln to surrender ; but the general with modest firmness 
replied : " Sixty days have passed since it has been known that your 
intentions against tliis town were hostile, in which time has been 
aflbrded to abandon it; but duty and inclination point to tlic propriety 
of suppoiling it to the last extremity." 

The batteriesof tlie first parallel wore now opened upon the town, 
and soon made a visible impression ; but the conmiuiiication be- 
tween the country and the garrison was still kept open across Coo- 
per River, tlii'uugh which General Lincoln expected to receive his 
re-enforcements, and, if it should become necessary, to make good 
his retix)at. To prevent the reception of those re-enforcements, and 
to cut off tliat retreat, Sir Homy Clinton detached Lieutenant Colo- 
nel Webster witli one thousand four hundred men. By the advan- 
r:ed giianl of this detachment, composed of Tarleton^s legion and 
Ferguson's corps, the American cavalrj- , with the militia attachc^d 
to them, were surprised in the niglit of^ the iburtoenth of April, at 
Biggin^s Bridge, near Monk's Comer, thirty two miles fitim (Jharles- 
town, and coinplclely routed and dispersed. Tiic British now ex- 
lendinl themselves to the eastwai*d of Cooper river ; and about this 
time Sir Henry Clinton i-eceivcd a re-enforcement of thi*cc thousand 
men from New- York. 'J'he garrison having no reasonable hope ofcf- 
Svting a retreat, by advic'i of a council of war. called on the twenty- 

J*2 
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first of April, an ofTer was made for surrendering the town On certain 
conditions ; but those rtonditions were instant!)' rejected by the Brit- 
ish conunanders. The besiegers in the mean time were daily ad- 
vancing tiieir works, and their third parallel was conipleted on the 
sixth of May- On the same day, the garrison of Fort Mouhrie 
surrendered to Captain Hudson of the royal navy ; Colonel Pinck- 
noy with one hundred and tifty of the men under his command hay- 
in" l)ccn withdrawn (roni that post to Charlestoii'n. On the same 
day. also, the broken remains of the American ca\Tilrj% under Co- 
lorif*! \\'hitc, won* a^rain surprised by Lieutenant Colonel Tarietoo. 
on the banks of tlie Santec ; and the whole either killed, captnred. 
or dispersed. 

Sir Heniy Clinton, while thus successful in ereiy operation, be* 
gan a coiTesj^xindence with General Lincoln, and renewed his for- 
mer oflei-s to the garrison, in case of their surrender ; but the terms. 
so fur ns they respectixi the citizens, being not satisfactory, the gar- 
rison recommenced hostilities. The British batteries of the third 
pai-aHel now opened on the town, and did great execution. Sheik 
an' I carcasses were thrown into almost all parts of the town ; and 
several houses were burned. The Hessian X'agers, posted advan- 
tageously, fii^ their rifles with such effect, that numbers of the be- 
9iei!:ed were killed at their guns ; and scarcely any escaped, who 
sh'vved themselves over the lines. During this fire, which continu- 
ed t'vo days without intermission, tlie besiegei-s gained the counter- 
scarp of the work that flanked the canal ; passed the canal itself; 
and. advancing witlun twenty five jTirds of the American works, 

Ei-ei)ared lo mate a general assault by land and water. The siege 
a vine been protracted until the eleventh, a great number of citizens 
of 1 'ivrirlestown on that day addressed General Lincoln inapetitioa, 
requesting his acceptance of the terms, which had been oflered. 
The general \vrr>te to Sir llenrj' Clinton, offering to aec^pt thosr 
terms, and received a tiivourjfble answer. A capitulation was sign- 
ed on the twelfth of May ; and the next day Major General Leslie 
took |)ossession of the town. The loss of the king^s troops, during 
tliesiese, was s*'. enty-six killed, and one hundi^ and forty wound- 
ed. T!k' iviss of I he Americans was eighty-nine killed, and cMie hun- 
dred and Ibrly wounded. Upward of four hundred pieces of artil- 
lerv ^vcre snirendered.* 



* iiy i\ni article* of rapif ulution tiie ^arri^on were to march out of town and to de- 
p'>sil th< ir arni9 m frout ol llip wurkK*. but the drums were not to beat a British niAnrli, 
iiur Crii: rot 'Urs to be uncaspd. The continpotal troops and eeameD were to keep their 
•um:.i:»'.'p, Jind remaiu priiont.rt of war until f:xchanged. The militia were to be pet' 
mittiMl to rolurn liome a? prisoners on p 2 role ; and, while thej should adhere to their 
|>arij|?f were not to *•(• mnjpstr'd by the British tro-ips, iu person or pfopeny. The in- 
b\l)itunU ot ail condttinns were to be considered a« prisoners on parole and to hf\i 
(Iteir properly on the bame terms with the militia. Thv oificen of the army and datj 
were to rct.\in ttieir servants, swords, pistols, and baggasre unsearchid. The nambeV 
i>( Of rutins who surrendered prisoneas of war, inclusive of tJie militia an^l e\-eiy adoli 
kik«jR iiil.-abitant, was abov*.* 3000 . bat the profier {garrison did not exceed ?500. The 
rinmbcr of prirutes in the cootiuental %nOf was 197.7 ; 500' of whoA were in the hcs- 
pit»if» f aajDiaj.] 
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After die surrenderor Charlcstown, Sir Henry Clinton made \l\vct 
detachments from Ills army ; the fii-st and most considnable, to the 
nortliof the Santee, towai*d the fmnticrs of Korth Carolina ; tlie 
second, into the heart of the state on the south side of that river: 
and the third, up tlie Sa\iinnah toward Augusta, l^ord (^ornw alli?. 
who commanded tlie northern detachment, receivinji; inielligrncc, af- 
ter passing tlie Santee, that Colonel Buford with aliout four hundred 
men was Iving near tiie borders of North Carolina, detached Lieu- 
tenant Colonel Tarleton with the cavalry, and a new corps of light 
infantry, called the legion, mountc^d on hoi-se-hack, to disjx^rse that 
party. After a rapid movement of one hundrexl and five miles in 
fifty-four houi-s, Tarleton overtook Buford, in a line of march, at 
the Waxhaws, and totally defeated him.^ 

Sir Henry Chnton, leaving; about four thousand men for the south- 
ern service under the command of Licutenant-General Cornv.allis. 
emiiarked early in Junc^ with the main army for J\ew- York. 

As the British advanced to tiie uj)per part of South Carolina, a 
considerable number of determin<»d wJii^s reln-atcd heiore them inttj 
North Carolina. Colonel Sumpter. a distinguished partisan in thi<: 
class of exiles, at the head()f ahttleliand of freemen, returned to hi? 
own^tate ; and, after all ideas of farther it'sistance had been £;enc- 
xally abandonett by his fellow-cilizens, took liie field nprainst tlie vic- 
torious British. On the twelfth of July, -one hundred nnd thirty- 
three of his corps attacked and routed a detachment of the n)yal 
forces and militia, which were |K)sted in a lane at Williamson'^ 
plantation. Tiiis fii-st success had a happy eiVect on the numnrouF 
biends of America in the north-western li-ontier of Soudi C'arolina : 
and the troops of Sumj)ter amounted in a few d<'iys to six hundred men. 
With this increase ol strength, he made a spirited attack on a party 
of tlie British at Rocky Moimt, but Wias obliged to retreat. He. next 
attacked another of the royal detachments, consi.stinu; of the riince 
«f Wales' regiment, and a large body of tories. posted at lh«- 
Hanging Rock. The regiment of the Prince of Wales was almost 
totally destroyed. From two hundred and seventy-eight men il 
was reduced to nine. 

Inthe mean time several corps of continental tromis and mihtia. 
having formed a junction, were conducted by Major-Gencral Baron 
de Kalb into South CaroUna. On the twenty-seventh of Jidy^ 

* Colonel Buford with a few cavalry rscaped. and about lUO infantry saved thum- 
lelvei by tii^ht ; but the reginifint was alrooit demolished. Arcording to TarKton'» 
statement, 113 were killed on the spot ; 150 so badly wounded as to be paroI«-d be- 
cause they were incapable of be<ng^ removed : and 53 were ciirried away as pri«oner». 
The loss of the British aiuountod to 1*2 killed, and 5 wounded. It i» alRrmed, that the 
instant a tru<'C was over, the dc^i^n of which hud been to coniider the cxpedinit^ ol 
surrendering on the summon? uf Tarleton^ the British cavalry made a liirinus ch:ir|;e 
on the AroericaiH, who had rereivrd no orders to en^fe. and who srem to havi; been 
uncertain wheUier to del*'nd themselves or not ; that in thi^ state of dicnuiy ami con- 
tusion, some threw down li.eir ami* aiul begged for quarter, while others fjred 9n tl.'. 
anailaDts ; and that no quarter was given. ^ 
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they \vc re ioined by General Gates, who^ taking the chief coniniandi 
advanced by the main road towaixl Camden; and after a tedknis 
march throngh a country of pine barrens, sand hills, and swamps^ 
readied Clermont. At this place, tliirteen miles from Carodeiiy 
General Stephens arrived the next day with a large body of Vir- 
ginia militia. 'I'hc American army now amounted to three tliou- 
sand six hundred and sixty-three; hut of this number nine hondred 
only were continct'ntal iniantr}*, and seventy cavalry. Lord Raw- 
don, who had the principal command of the British troops on the 
fn)ntiers qf Carolina, had concentrated his forces at Camden; to 
which place Earl Cornwalhs hastened, on the approach ofGateSi 
and anived there on the fourteenth of August. At ten in the even- 
ii)g of the fifteenth, his Lordship marched from Camden witli 
his whole force, consisting of seventeen hundred infantry, and 
three hundred cavalry, witn the intention of attacking the Ameri- 
cans in their camp at Clermont; and nearly at the same time, 
Gates, after ordering his baggage to the Waxhaws, put his army in 
motion, to take a position at^t seven miles from Camden, with a 
deep creek in front. As the two armies were marching on the same 
road, in opposite directions, their advanced giiaixls met and fired on 
each other about half past two in the morning. From some primn- 
ers made on lK)th sides, the conmianders learned each otiier's move- 
ments. Both armies halted, and were formed ; and the firing soon 
ceased, as if by mutual consent. The ground, on which the two ar« 
mies thus accidentally met, was exceedingly favourable to Lord 
Coniwallis. A swamp on each side secured his flanks, and nar- 
rowed the ground in front; so as to render the superiority of the 
Americans, in numlx'rs, of less consequence. 

In the mornino; of the 16th of August, a sevcro and general actiou 
was foudit. The American anny w^as formed in the followin^man- 
ner. The second Maryland brigade, commanded by General Gist, 
composed the right line, and was flanked by a morass ; the North 
Ctirolina militia, commanded by Major-General Caswell, composed 
the ci'iitrc ; and the Virginia nulitia. undcT General Stephens, nank- 
ed als<i by a morass, and by the light infantry, assisted by Colonel 
ArmaniPs corps, composed the left. The artillery was aivided to 
tlie brigades. The Baron de Kalb commanded on the right of the 
line ; and the militia generals, their respective troops. The first 
Marj'Iand bri£;ade, under General Smallwood. was post€?d two or 
three luindi-^ yards in the rear, as a corps de reserve. General 
Gates resolved to be in person where his presence would be most 
useful. The British army was formed in the following manner. 
The front line was composed of two divisions of the army under 
Lord Kawdon and Lieutenant-Colonel Webster ; Webster's di- 
vision being to the right, and Lord Rawdon's to the left. These di- 
visioll^ were disix)sed in such a manner, that the thirty-third 
reginunt on the left of Webster's, communicating with tlie vol- 
imteei-s of Ireland on the right of Rawdon's, formal tlie centir 
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uT the line; aiidtothe front were attached two six pounders and 
fwo three pounders, under the direction of Lieutenant Macleod of 
file royal artillery. The seventy-first regiment, with two six pound- 
ers, formed a second line, or i-eserve, one battalion being posted be- 
hold each wing 9 and m the rear of the wlK)le was the cavalry. 

The opposite armies were thus ranged in order of battle. At the 
dawD ofaay, a British column appearing about two hundred yards 
in front of some pieces of artillerv, which had been posted near the 
road in the American centre. Colonel Williams ordered those piec^es 
to play on them ; and about the same time the British lx>gan to form 
the line on their right. Orders to attack being ^ven to Stephens, 
he immediately prepared to obey them. Advancmg with his brigade 
of militia within fifty paces of the enemy, who were also advancing, 
he called out to liis men, " my brave fellows, we have bayonets as 
well as they, we will charge tnem.'' I^ord Cornwallis, mistaking 
the first movement of the Virginia militia for a mere change of dispo- 
ntion, cave orders to Lieutenant-Colonel Webster to begin the at- 
tack. Thechar^ was made with such promptitude and vigour, that 
the Vii^inia militia tlirew down thcu: arms, and fled with the utmost 
preciptation ; and the greatest part of the North Carolina militia 
soon followed the examjde. The American reserve was now brought 
into action ; and General Gates, in conjunction with General Cas- 
well, retiring with the mihtia, endeavoured to rally them at advan- 
tageous passes in the rear of the field of action, but in vain. Lord 
Rawdon began the action on the left with no less vigour than Web- 
ster had done on tlie right ; but here and in the centre the contest 
was more obstinately maintained by the Americans, whose artillery 
did considerable execution. By the flight of the mihtia however, 
theirieftflank was exposed, and the British light infantry and the 
twenty-third i*egiment, instead of inii-suing the fugitives, came upon 
the fiank of the continentals, who, after a brave resistance nearly 
three quarters of an hour, were thrown into total confusion, anci 
(breed to give way. Tarleton's legion charged them as ihey broke, 
and contimied the pursuit to Hanging Rock, twenty-tvvo miles fi-om 
the field of action. Two hundred and ninetv American wounded 
prisoners were carried into Camden ; of which number two hundred 
and six were continentals ; eighty-two^ North Carolina militia ; and 
two, Virginia militia. The yVmericans lost the whole of their artil- 
lery, eight field pieces, and the greatest part of their baggage. The 
Baron de Kalb, while making a vigorous charge at the head of the 
regiment of infantry, fell under eleven wounds; and with his aid-de- 
camp, Lieutenant-Colonel Du Buysson, was taken prisoner. Tlie 
Baron expired in a few hours.* General RutherfonI, of North Car- 

• The Baron He Kalb wci a German by birth, aod had formerly been long; in the 
French service. He was the second in mmmand in this net ion ; and ^ave new proofii 
of the brare and experienced officer. When he made his laRt charge, he was still ig- 
mrant of the flight of the left wing and centre, by reason of a thick atmosphere ; and. 
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olina, was wouuded and taken prisoner. The number ofAmericans 
killed in tlie action is not ascertained.* l*he loss of the British 
troops in this battle amounted to three hundred and twenty-five ; of 
whom sLKty-iiine were killed, two hundred and forty-five wcnmd* 
•d, and eleven missing. 

It liad been the policy of the British, since the general submissioD 
of the inhabitants of South Carolina, to increase the royal force by 
enibodyin|5 the people of the countr>' as a British militia. In the dis- 
trict of .Ninety-Six, Major Ferguson, a partisan of distinguished 
merit, had been employed, to train the most loyal inhabitants, and to 
attach ihem to his own corps. That officer was now directed by 
Loi-d Coniwallis to enter the western part of North Carolina near 
tlie nioiintnins, and to embody the loyalists in that guarter for co-op- 
eration with his army. Coniwallis m the moan tmie commenced 
his mairh with the main anny from Camden, through the settlement 
of the Waxhaws. to Charlotteville in North Carolina. About the 
same tinic. (/olonel Clark, of Georgia, at the bead of a small body of 
men. which he had collected in the fronliei-i? of North and South 
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nel Crnger with «% re-enforcement from Ninety-Six, Clark relinquish- 
ed the enterprise, and made a rapid retreat through the country, 
along whic h he had marched to the attack. Major Ferguson, re- 
ceiNing intelligence of his movements, prepannl to intercept him* 
The hardy mountaineei-s of Virginia and North Carolina, couecting 
at this time from various quarters, constituted a formidaUe foirei 
and advanced by a rapid movement toward Fersusan. At the 
same time Colonel W'illiains. frcm the neighl)ourhooa of Ninety-Six, 
and Colonel Tracy and Banan. also of South Carolina, conoucled 
parlies of men toward the same points. Fei-guson, hanng notice of 
tlieir appmach, commenced his march for Charlotte\ille. The 
srvend corps of militia, amounting to nearly three thousand men, 
mt^t at Ciill)ert town, lately occupied by Ferguson. About one 
tliousand six hunched riflemen were immediately selected, and 
mounted on their fleetest horses, for the purpose of following the 
retreating army. They came up witli the enemy at King's Moun- 
tain, where Ferguson, on finding that he should be overtaken, had 
chosen his ground, and waited for an attack. The Americans 
formed themselves mto three di\isions. led by Colonels Campr 
bell. Shelby, and Cleaveland, and hegan to ascend the mountain id 

when woundiHi and taken, would scarcely believe that Gearral Gates was defeated. 
['^arletoD.] Congress resolved that a monument should he erected to his memory is 
Aiiiiapolis. 

* Kxclusively of Baron de Kalh and General Rutherford, the numhers of kiUeJ, 
cpptured, HDd missiae, in the actions of thf 16th and 18th, were 4 iieutenant-colonrls, 
3 najors, 14 Cdptaius, 4 captain licuti^nants. 16 lieutenants 3 ensigns. 4 staff. 78 suhai- 
tens, '^ud 604 rank and 6le. [Gordon.] On the 18th. Tarlelon surpri«ei] a bfidj of 
Amonrans under Genrnd Sumpter, near C-atawha Fonl. ard killed, captured or Hff 
pened them, with the loss of 9 men only kilird, and 6 wounded. 
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three different and opposite dii*ections. Ferguson, falling with great 
boldness and impetuosity on the first assailants with hxed bayonets, 
compelled them to give way ; but before one division could be dis- 
persed, another came up, and poured in a heavy fire. Against the 
second body of assailants the bayonet was again used with success ; 
but before any material advantage could be gained, a new enemy 
presented himself in another quarter. Ferguson again successfully 
used the bayonet; but both the corps, which had been repulsed, 
now returning to the charge, a very galling fire was kept up against 
him on all sides. The action having been continued in this manner 
nearly an hour, Ma.jor Fer^son received a mortal wound, and in- 
stantly expired. The survivors eixled the contest by submission. 
In this sharp action, one hundred and fifty of Ferguson's party were 
killed on the spot, and about the same number wounded ; eight hun- 
dred and ten, of whom one hundred were British U'oops, were made 
prisoners ; and one thousand five hundred stand of excellent arms 
were taken. 

General Sumpter, although his corps had been dispersed on the 
eighteenth of August by Colonel Tarleton, near the Catawl)a, soon 
after collected a band of volunteers ; and kept the field in South 
Carolina three months, when there was no conti^pntal army in the 
state. Viu^ng his position about Evorce, Broad, and Tyger rivers, 
he had frequent skirmishes with the enemy, whom he Incessantly 
harassed. On the 1 2th of November he was attacked at Broad 
River by Maior Wemys, commanding a corps of infantry and dra- 
goons ; but the British were defeated, and their commantling officer 
taken prisoner. Eight days afierward he was attacked at Black 
Stocks, near Tyger River, by Lieutenant-ColoneF Tarleton, who 
began the attack with one hundred and seventy dragoons, and eighty 
men of tlie sixty-third regiment ; but, finding himself unable to dis- 
lodge the Americans, he retreated with considerable loss, and left 
Sumpter in quiet possession of the fiekl. The zeal and activity, the 
Iwrayery and good conduct of this American oflicer, at that trying 
period, procured him the thanks of congress, and tlio applause of iiis 
coimtiy. 

In the northern states, the military transactions of this y( ar wcrr 
unimportant. Lord Stirling, in Januaiy, made an in(?ni?ctnal at- 
tempt to surprise a party of the enemy on liong Isliuid. 

In June, five thousand men, commanded by Lieutcnani-Cieneraf 
Knyphausen, made an incursion from New-\ brk into iVew-Jerscy- 
Ijanaing at Elizabethtown, they proceeded to Conncclicut Farms. 
where they burned about thirteen houses, and th(* pn'sl)yterian 
chmxih, and then proceeded to Springfield. As th( y advanced, they 
were annoyed by Colonel Dayton, with a few militia ; an<l, on theii 
approach to the bridge, near the town, tliey won* farther opposi^^l by 
General Maxwell, who, with a few contiiKMital tnr)ps, was prepar- 
ed to (tispute the ^ssage. They made a halt, therefore, and s«>on 
after returned to Elizabethtown. Befoi-e thev had retreniiHl. tlv 
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whole Amcirican amiv at Mon'islown marched to oppose them. Is 
the mean time, Sir lieniy Clintou, returning with his victorious 
trr)ops fmrn Charlcstown, ordered a re-enforcement to Knyphausen^ 
who, with the whole body, advanced a second time toward Spting- 
j'ield. The British were now opposed by General Greene, with a 
ronsiderable body of continental troops. Colonel Angel, with his 
regimont and a piece of artilleiy, was posted to secure the bridee. 
A severe action was fought, which was kept up foily minutes ; a&r 
wliich the Americans were forced, by supenor numbers, to retire. 
Genenil Greene took post with his troops on a range of hilk, in the 
ho(ie of being attackeil ; but the British, liaving burned the tow% 
(.'onsistiug of nearly fifty dwelIin«:-houses, retreated to EHizabethtown, 
and the next day set out on their return to New -York. The lossof 
the Americans in the action was about eighty ; and that of thefini- 
ish was supposed to be considerable more.''* 

The year 1730 was distinguished by tlie infamous treascxi of A^ 
nold. AVe quote Dr. Thacher^s account of this affair, as the best 
we have seen. 

'* From tlie commencement of the American war, General AnioM 
had been viewed in the light of a bra>e and heroic officer, having 
exhibited abundant proof of his mjlitai*v ardour, and invincible tem- 
per. He fought in various battles, witn an intrepid galluiry* wludi 
cannot be exceeded, and it w^as from his bra veiy in the field^rnore than 
any intrinsic merit, that his ciiaracter and fame were established. . 
His meritorious ser\ices were amply rewarded by his promotioD ts 
the rank of Major-GeneraK but liis name has been transmitted to 
posterity with marks of infamy, and the pages of our history arc 
tarnished by the record of cnnies of the most atrocious character, 
bv a native of our hiiul. Aft(;r tlie evacuation of Philadelphia by 
tlie British, Amolrl was appointed to the command in that city, and 
jnich was his rojuliiet, as respects both his official station, and indi- 
vidual concerns, that hi'^^ former standing and important services 
VAiuld no longLT shield him Iroin public ■ odium, and the just censure of 
the govemment. IJciii^ uflenvanh by liis own solicitation, entrusted 
with the coinmutid Dl'the post at West Point, he engaged in a secret 
r»irre<pt)n<lencf? v/ith Sir Ilonry Clinton, and actuallv agreed to put 
him i[i possr'ssion of thi-i very im;)ortanl garrison. Tho British gen- 
t^ral, ever ready to avail himself of treacherj', to accomplish an 
objort which he could noi achieve by the strength of his arms, 
selected Major Jt>hn Andre, his arljutant-general and aid-de-camp, 
*o !i;ive a pe^^()ilal inter\ iew with the traitor, to mature the plan, and 
make arranaioiuvMits for lh«* >urre:Klc»r of the post. A British sloop 
rtf war, ralh (I the Vuluire, went up the Nortn River, and ancliored 
nrar Kind's l'« rry, aooiu twelve? miles below West Point. On board 
Dftliis vessel \\v[v a C'oloiu'l Uobinsoa and Major Andre, under tlic 
•jisumvd naruf of John Anderson. A communication was now 

^ rr-'U.i:-' \iivri\'aa .\nrnK \' '. in p. 424*o7. 
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Miamtainod between Aincild, and the persons on board thiO V^ilturo, 
willioiU c»>:cilin!£ liif Ica^i siisjiiritMi ol' trcasonal)!!' dcsi^ins. }>ul a 
pi'isonal inlervic'w ua.-; liiund nocf s.-juy, and tin* plac r ciiost n for 
this purpose was liu' htacli near the lioui:(3 of Joshua Sjnilh, Ksq. 
who had lon-j; lici.'n siispti^icdof a pivdileclion lor iho 13^iti^h inlrii-st. 
In the nin:ht of tlit: Jlr^l Srpicnibri'. Sniitli, by lliodosiio of Arnold, 
went with a boat, rowed by sonic nuMi employed on iiis farm, and 
brought Major Andre, alias John Anderson, on siiore, where he was 
received bv Arnold, and eonducled to ihe house ol' Smith, within our 
lines. Andre remained eonct aled at Sinitlfs lu)use till tiic follow- 
ing night, when he became exlrenieiy an.\iovis to return on b(;ard 
the Vulture ; but the boaimen, whom Arnold and Smith had seduc- 
ed to bring him on shore the; preeedin^' nijfiht, couhl not be pri^vailed 
on toi'econduct him on boanl. as the \ nliurehad been driven honi 
her station l)y a cannon on shore. Findin;:; it im})ossiblo to procure 
a boat and niiM? for liie puipose, iJ was.resolvKl that Andre should 
return tojVew-\ oik by land, to which he reluctantly submitted, as 
the only jjterjiaiive. to eseape th(» danger into which he had been 
betrayed. J^ or this hazartlous attempt Arnold and Smith furnished 
liini with a hoi'se, and with elolh(*s, in exchan^v? for his military uni- 
form ; and Avnold ^ave him a [)assport under the tietitious name of 
Jolin Andc?rson, as bein^ on public business. Thus prepared, and 
accompanied by Smith pail of the way, he [)roceeded on his jonriK^y. 
The passport served his purpose till he got beyond all our out-po>ts 
and guards, withoiu suspicion. They lodt^ed together at Cromixind, 
that night, and Smith having given him directions about (he road, 
left him tlie next uKirning, \\ ithin about lliirty miles of New-Y^ork. 
Having arrived at Tanytown. however, near the lines of the royal 
aruiVi Andre was arn»s{ed by one of three men, u ho were patrolling 
between the out-posls ol the two armies. He held his horse by the 
bridle, till his two companions came from their concealment, to liis 
assistance. This was the monjent which was to decide the fat«.* of 
the adjutant -general of the royal aimv. Alarmed and disconci .ied, 
hisieadofj)rodu<'ing his[)ass[)ort, heaskcnl \v|it*re they belonpd .' tiiey 
replied, " To below," alluding to iVew-^ o. k, " And sfxlo 1," said An- 
dre, *4 am a British ot'iiecr, on urgent business, and nnistnot be detain- 
ed." lie was s(K)n, however, undeceived, and condnmded, on b( ing 
obliged to yield himself a prisoner, and finding his passport. thou<:h 
having the authority of Arnold's signature, availed him nothing. 
His captors, suspetaing that they had taken a valuable prize, resolv- 
ed to hold him in durance, and r.'alize his worth. The unfortunate 
prisoner now produeeil hisiroM watclu and said. '' tl^i^ will convince 
you that I am a gentleman, ain! if you will snlVer me to |)a>s. I will 
send to .New- York, and ^ive ViU auif (unonnl i/nn shnU //r///;r. ai cash, 

•Finu'Ii^h c:'»o(is wt-rr, at Ihht time, nin!.> \:-.Iu. M- V -.-.w .; Ul or i'-.'. It !i:i«, in 
{«>Dcral. I)«»fn iiiMer«to->rl, (ii.it \ij«ir«' "irr*-! hi;«i|.*v'» I. -h-i*:!, .: ;::ir«,ii 8 
raluciblti watch, but Dr. Ku-'in :l.«¥ure^ iii«- -l.^t tin: ai.-.n* ;.; • IL-; Iv-'l?, a« '■tvlt^I to )ai& 
fcy Iraac Van Vert, who firit ^rtupjied A" '» j . 



.!•• Ill ,i.-. :'!!«»1,:*' :!!;;. ;-..:. ;;in.; I'j ;iii ri(i;n«r;ii woufl. " viui mux 
k«M . hi i:: iii.!i w-shi ij!i / >ii.ill Im» «liTi\t'i»«l lo \(n»." \il ii-N 
.Hi . -i. I. iwr- .I'. \\«ii' i«;««*i.'! u i!ii iliMlaiiK ai"! liii \ ili ilait'«l 'iiti* 
irii :!: .Jh :;-.■!.. ;> ni;}ji\ oiiu i --viiik woiil.l Ih- nnicipptan^MU I: 
w .i< lo / . • .•// • , ! • / s ^'' .: vv iij . J/// ; . •', 'Jiaii \rih.hiV ;n)o>ra- 
r\ v.a-i •!i-:.a«'»li!l. ihat h\^ j!''if'-,ai>it* <iiiii"s wrn* <li<r«>vori'd. 

riiri;- uait):- p.rr j,;!:ii !*;iMl(ruiir, |)a\i(l W illla^l'^. and Uaar \ a?: 
V I'll/' 'I'-ilvir.!: li..ir |»;i-'.«i«'i* inlo ihr lai^lir<. tn iiii(lvriio a s«^ai»i. 
.r,i»l ('\ai?iiiia!i'.»ii. lh. \ U,\', »•!. ronnalrd in lii^ l»oiit>, tlu' ii!iji.>iiaij! 
paper- c .nlai.iiiu: r-x ict iituiii - ut' tlir ^i;:?*- of ihr Jorc« s, cu(i:iaii«'t 
ami drli'iKM"^ a( \\ i. A Wivw. anil is d-.u ul. ii -ii^. wit!) riiiical n- 
inai'I'> on ilie uork^. wii'i a ii'.iiru <;!' ilir m.ip.hrr i:!' ?i'()<»|)> at W c?i 
PoinU and llnir di^liiliU'i'Mi : c.^pi's i ; f »;!i!idf^:ni;d K'HciS Iiir.ni 
(icncral \** a>!iiniit(i!!. \ c \ '•.. :dl ii ::j." »:and wrilir.i: (if tMiitnii 

Vniold. Hi^sidi'*^ ulij. iu it \va- a- ■: .ia»::« d tljat th-- linlt««r «'.irriti: 
wilh liiiu !«» tiic intCivii'W. a .• ii' !j:l p'.in ol'W r^t i\)i;it and its\i» ii.- 
ity. and all l!ir work-, and aUo paiii« 'ilai* pla': - (.f ra<*li w/»rk ov. n 
kii'j^x' M*al(\ c'lc'i:antl\ d»a\\ n bv tlio iMviiin t r ai iliut \,r.<\. But ili:'.- 
wrvo no\ uivi'n up t»> Major Xndrc : it \va>. *-:ippoN'(l llvn unvl* 
lir (K'li\iTcd at a rmuri- tim*'. 'llv «'ai»!vM> tlv n \«r\ prujnnly <ii- 
IJM.'ml tiifir pri^oniT. with tin* paj)."r>- loimdon linn, iniwtlu' handsel 
I .itMitrnaiii-C'olonrI Jann*>on. ihr roniniandinu oriiccr on our linos. 

Xndiv. with tin* mjw". no doubt, of izivms; Arnold an op|x">r!unityto 
,*Map(». hati ti;** addr**^^ to iudiire ( 'olrmel Jameson to intonn the 
iraii(»r. l>y h'tM*!-. I'/.at .lo'-n Amloi'-oii wais lakcMi on his way to NVw- 
\'oii. It i< prol- jbic tliat Colon. I Jameson had not «.'xaniim»cl tin* 
iMpiTs in hi^po-si ..H.»n ont ina} wj 11 bcMipposod, that havhu;i^t!^h 
aniplr- r\idtMK*' b,*lln(» hin). '',,» \\oiil»! have iM'^italftl belon* «.'<Hnply- 
i'.iL Willi tlii-^ n* jut'-l •. b'lt un^iispir i'.ju- of tr<:i».'!n ly. au«l uudt.r llic 
rini>arr'.''»-*n« nt of *ii" ^:i«« n ii!. a^timnnh his mind wa** l)P\vil(len'ti 

)r d void nf ,\:iNon. hr i.ino diaU'ly dr-i«a! hril an I'xpn^s-s to Ar- 
iii'i.i. Jti llobin^op,'- !ioM-t . wrii liic Inudii^tMi'M^ 

Xlii • M»:in'i«'i*.t ti.ui- iiad i'lap>!'d tor Arnold jo r.rj'ivo llic inli»r- 
sn'i:i»Mi. and make* hi-, •-apt', ^laior Andre d(**lar; d hinisi !)'. to 
l\»'oin I Janir^on. !(■ br tiif Vdjiitant-CnMUMal oi' tli" l»riii>h ;ir!iiy. 
Siip-i!'.' fif ih(» liii* '.-»' w hi'li had Imm-u prac-ii^-.-l on iiini. ( 'oloiici 
l.;!jit'-< ;i ii' \\ il'v|,.ii{iji»d ;;•! «'\pii«-< u» \iVH'\ (ien.ial W ashiuiiloii. 
on III- rctn'ii luan 'lai'ilbrdLO \ni,'i|i|\ ijuartrrs. \vidi an a**r«)un' ol 
ill" c.'i.^lnrrot* M"s' j;- \ndrt'. an I iht* papers w isii-li Wiu- found nn 
iii n. (I'll this w:;v i "(v.npaniid b\ a Kit r Ironi il;<' pri^ourr. dis- 
r!i.» nu to hi- i\:-. !!i iir-y his real rhar.i.ti-r and rondiiii«n. an«i 

■»■•.•-■ I. . .•'•!' ' •, ■• I:" . •• I -« ■■ »!■ \\'\: •< .:M : ; .'i i 1 i- .. r 
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nialing tiie manner of his capture, &c. T( unfortunately liappcMi- 
cd thai the express took a difierent road and missrd of nieeling the* 
Connnander in Chief, and Arnold first received the information 
about ten oV'loek on the morning of the '20th September. At ihis 
moment iVlajor Shaw and Dr. Mellenrv. two of liis Excellency -s 
aids, had arrived, and \\erc at bresiktast at Arn(.>Id'S table. His 
confusion was visible, but no one et)uld devisi^ the cause. Strut k 
with tlie prt^ssing danger of his situation, expeetin*; (Jeneial Wirsh- 
injcton would soon arrive, the guilty traitor calU»(l instantly It.r a 
*' hoist, any onf\ even if a 7rn^iiOf/ //orsf," — ^bid a hasty adieii to his 
wife, aud enjoined a positive older oji the messenger not to inform 
that lie was the b(;arer of a hotter from Colonel Jameson, jmd having 
repaired to his barge, hv ordered the aiekswain, with eight oarsmen, 
to proceed down the ri\ei-. and he was soon on boajd the \ ulture, 
which Andre had left two nights before, and whi('h hnmediately 
sailed with lujr pr^ze for New- York. General Washington arrived 
about twelve o'cliK-k, and was informed that Arnold had abscMitiMl 
himsdf, saying he wjis goijig to \V est Point, and should soon n'lurn. 
His Excellency passed over the river to \\c\\ the works there, InU 
not finding Arnold at his jx)st he returned in the ho|)C of meeting 
liim at his quarters. IJut here he was again disappointed, for no 
person could account for his absence. Mrs. Arnold was now in her 
cliamber, in great agitation and distress dcpri vcd of her reason, and 
Dr. Eustis ui attendance. At a lucid, interval she inquired of the 
doctor if Cieneral Washington was in tiie house, desiring to sec him. 
Believing that she intended to say something which would explain 
the secret of Arnold's unaccountable abs(^nce, hchasteninJ belov\', 
and conducted the general to her chambcT, who remained no longer 
than to hear hei deny that he was General Washington, and to wit- 
ness the return of her distraction. His Excellency sat down to dine, 
but s(X)n rose from the table with a|)parent agitation, called out 
Colonel Lamb, the commander of artillery at \\ est Point, and ex- 
pressed to him his suspicion tliat Arnold had deserted to the (Miemy. 
In less than two houi*s it was asceilained that the cujnjecture v as 
too well founded, for the desjiatches arrived fmm Colonc^l JamiMui, 
with an account of the capture of iMaji)r Andre, acconipani'-d In 
his own letter of confession. Major Andre was conducted lo WO? 
Point, and thence to head quartei*s at Tai)pan, and a l)oaid, consist- 
ing of fourte(»n gencml officers, was constituted and directed to sit 
on the 20th Septembc r, lor his trial. It was to have hftm (?xpect<'{| 
that Sir Henry (vlinton would make every possible overture and ex- 
ertion with the ho|)e of rescuing his fjiend, and the ailiutant-general 
of his armv. Irom an i"nominious(i(vuii. \ccoi'din;Aiv lie addressed 
General ^^ ashington, rjaimcd tlie nlease af .Misjo.- indic. alleging 
that he ought not to be considered in the chajurter (.f a spy, as he 
had a passport from, and was transaftiui; biisine^.- Muder the sane- 
lion of General AriioKI : but ar^um.'nts sd obvi«iiisly nbsiu'd and 
futile could have no iiifiu' mku, and thf j)ri ;i::»i'r wa*^" oidinfd l)elbre 
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(he military tribunal for trial, and the following are the particulars o( 
their proct^udings : — 

Major Andie, Adjutant-General to the British army, was brought 
before the board, and the following letter from General Washington 
to tlie board, dated Head Quarters. Tappan, Septenil)er 29tb, 1780^ 
Has laid before them and read. 

•* Grntlemen, 

'* Major Andre, Adjutant-General to the British army, will be brougiit be- 
fore you, for your examination. He came within our lines in the nigiit. ooaji 

I».l....«lA>n ««!*U M^ni<%*>_f ^AciAvtl Ammli4 *xa\A in on •juciinnAH «*K9ra#*(OP • itWxA IKmr 




papers 

you will be pleased, as speedily as possible, to report a precise state of fab 
case, tofcether with your opinion of the light in which he ought to be con- 
sidered, and the punishment that ought to be inflicted. The Judge Advo- 
cate will attend to assist in the examination, who has sundiy other papeif. 
lelatiTe to this matter, which be will lay before the Board. 
*' 1 ha?e the honour to be. Gentlemen, your ^ 

most obedient and humble servant, 

" G. WASHINGTON. 
" To the Board of General Officers,} 
convened at Tappan, y 

The names of the officers, composing the Boait], were read to 
Major Andre, witli the following letter of his to General A\'ashing- 
ton, namely : 

'' Salcm, 2Ath Seftemlnir. 1780. 

**SiR — What I have as yet said, concemir^ myself, was in the justifiable 
attempt to be extricated ; 1 am too little accustomed to duplicity to have 
succeeded. 

*' 1 be^ your Excellency will be persuaded, that no alteration in the temper 
of my mmd. or apprehension for my salely. induces me lo takt* the step of 
addressing you, but that it i« to secure myself from an imputation of havini^ 
assumed a mean character for treacherous purposes or self interest— a ciuuiuct 
incompatible with the principles that actuated me, as well as with my condi- 
tion in life. 

" It is to vindicate my fame, that I speak, and not to solicit security. 

" The person in your possession, is Major John Andre, Adjutant-General to 
the British army. 

'' The influence of one commander in the army of his adversary is an ad- 
Tantage taken in war. 1 agreed to meet on ground not within the posts oi 
either army, a person who was to give me intelligence ; I came up in the Vul- 
ture, man of war, for this effect, and was fetched by a boat from the shore t« 
the beach : being there, I was told that the appsoacb of day would prevent 
my return, and that 1 must be concealed till the next night. I was in my regi- 
inentals and had fairly risked by person. 

*' Against my stipulation, my intention, and without my knowled^ before 
hand, I was conducted within one of your posts. Your hxcellenry mar con- 
ceive my sensation on this occasion, and will imagine how much more I must 
have been affected by a refusal to recoi^duct me back the next night, as 1 had 
been brought. Thus become a prisor;er. I had to concert my escape. / ^tdt- 
ted my tini/or/n. and was passed another way in the night, without the Amencao 
posts to neutral ground, and informed, I was beyond all armed partios and left 
to press for New- York. ) was taken at Tarry town by some voluni«'»;r«. 
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^' Thus as I have had the honour to relate, was I betrayed into the tile con- 
dition of nn enemy in disguise within your po^ts. 

** Having avowed mv^elfa British officer, I have nothing to reveal but what 
relatC'S to myself, which is true on the honour of an officer and a g^entleman. 

** The n'quest I have to make your Excellency, and I nm conscious I address 
myself well, is that in any rigour which policy may dictate, a decency of con- 
duct towards me, may evince that thfiug:h unfortunate, 1 am branded with 
nothing dishonourable, as no motive could be mine but the service of my king, 
and as I was involuntarily an impostor. 

*"' Another request is, that I may be permitted to write an open letter to Sir 
Henry Clinton, and amither to a friend for clothes and linen. 

'' I take the liberty to mention the condition of some gentlemen at Charles- 
ton, who. being either on parole or under protection, were engaged in a con- 
spiracy against us. Though their situation is not similar, they are objects wh« 
may be set in exchange for me, or are persons whom the treatment 1 receive 
mitrht attect. 

*"* It is no less, sir, in a confidence in the ^enemsitj' of your mind, than on 
account of your ««u|)erior station, that I have chosen to nnportune you with this 
letter. I have the honour to be, with great respect, sir, your Excellency's most 
obedient and humble servant, 

'* John Andre, Adjutant-General. 

His Excellency General IVa^ingUMy ^c. Hfc. irc.'^ 



«c 



On bcinp: asked whellier he confessed or denied the matters con- 
tained in this letter, he acknowledged the Iett<T, and in addition 
stated, that he came on shore ivom the Vulture, sloop of war, in the 
ni^/it of the 21st of September instant, somewhere under the Ha- 
verstraw M. untain. That the boat he came on shore in, carried no 
jlag. and that he had on a surtout coat over his rec:i mentals, and that 
he wore his surtout coat wlien he was taken. That he met General 
Arnold on the shore, and had an inter\iew with him there. He also 
said, that when he left the Vulture, sloop of war, it was understood, 
he was to return that uishl ; but it was tnen doubted, and if he could 
not return, he was promised to l)e conccokd on shore in a place of 
safety till the next ni^hf^ when he was to return in the same manner 
h<^ fame on shore, and when the next day name he was solicitous to 
get back, and made in(|uiries in tlie com-se of the day how he 
should return, when he. was informed he could not return that way, 
and he nni«5t take the route he did afterwards. He also said, that 
the first notice he had of his bein;; within auji of our ]}osts, was, his 
being challenged by the sentry, whirh was the fii-st night he was on 
shore, lie also said, that in the evening of the '2 2d of September, 
instant, he passed Kine'^sftrry^ between our posts o/Stnnt/ and Ver- 
plank^s points, in the aress lie is at present in, and which he said iraa 
not his rc^iinenlnls, and which dress he pi-ocured after he landc^d 
from the Vultun*, and when he was within onrpost, and that he waf? 
proceeding to New York, but was arrested at i arrytown, as he has 
mentioned in his hotter, on Saturday, the 23d of Septeml>er, histan^. 
al)out mne o^clock in the moniing. 

The Ijoard having intern)gat(»d Major AndrcN about his concepr 
tion of his coming on shore under the sanr-tion of a flag, he said^ that 
it lias iinitosfiihle for him to suppose he oavwmi shore urider that saw:- 
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/M?7/,aiKl addocL that if he came on shore under that sanction, he cer 
tainly might have returned under it. 

Major Andre having acknowledged tlie preceding facts, andbein^ 
ask(*d whether h(» liad any thineto say respecting them, answcreil. 
he left them to operate with the ooard. 

I^lie examination of Major Andre being concluded, he was re- 
manded into custody. 

'* The Board having; considered the letter from his Excellency, General 
Washington, respertiiig Major Amlff , Adjutant -General to the British armjr* 
the ronlession oiMajor Andre, and the papers produced to them, report tofai!i 
Excellency, the Commander in Chiet, thf* following facbi, which appMf to 
them relative to Major And it*. First, that he came on shore from the Vul- 
ture, sloop of war, \n the night of the 31st of September, instant, on an InteF- 
view with General Arnold, in a private and secret manner. Secondly, that he 
changed his dress within our lines, and un<;|er a feigned name, and disguised 
habit, passed our works at Stony and V'erplank*s Points, in the e%'ening of the 
22d ofSepteml)er, instant, and was taken on the morning of the 23d of Sep- 
tember, at Tarrytown, in a disguised habit, being then on his way to New- 
York ; and when taken he had in his possession several papers which con- 
tained intelligence for the enemy. The Board havin? maturely considered 
these facts, do also report to his Eicellency General Washington, that Major 
Andre. Adjutant General to the British army, ought to be considered as a spy 
from the enemy, and that agreeably to the law and the usage of nations it i* 
th eir opinion he ought to suffer death." 

Signed. 

Nathaniel Ukeeiie, Major-General and Presidents 

Stirling, — — 

St. Clair, — — 

La Fayltte, — — 

R. Howe, — — 

Steuben, — — 

S>*MUKL H. Parsons, Brigadier-General. 

James Clinton, — — 

Henry Knox, — — Artillery 

John Glover, — — 

John Patekson, — — 

Edwakd Hand, — — 

John HrNriNtJTON, — — 

John Stark, — — 

John Lawrence, Judge Advocate General, 

Head Quarters, ( 
Septe,nber^Oth,l'iBO. S 
" The Commander in Chief approves of the opinion of the Boanl of Gene« 
:al OiTicers, respecting: Major Andre, and orders that the execution of Mdjm 
Andre take place to morrow, at live o'clock, P. M." 

Durinn: the trial of this unfortunate officer, he conducted with iiti- 
exanipled niag:naniinit\ and diauiiy of character. lie vc»n- freely 
and candidly confessed all tlie circumstances ivlativeto himself, nnil 
caicfully avoid(Ml ever\- expression that mi^ht have a tendency tn 
iui|>li( ate any other pei-soii. So firm and di';niiled was he in ht 
inaiMicrs, and so honourable in all lii< proceedings on lliis most tiding 
nccasion. that he excited universal interest in liisikvour. lie rr* 
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otiested only to die the death of .a soldier, and not on a gihl>et. The 
following is a copy of a very pathetic letter from Major Andre to 
General Washington, dated 

Tappan, October 1st, 1780. 
" Sir, 
'" Buoyed above the terrors of death, by the consciousness of a life devot* 
ed to honourable pursuits, and stained witn no action that can give me re- 
morse, 1 trust that the request I make to your Excellency at this serious pe- 
riod, and B'hich is to soften ro^ last moments, will not be rejected. Sympathy 
towards a soldier will surely induce your Excellency, and a military tribunal, 
to adapt the mode of my death to the feelings of a man of honour. Let me 
hope. Sir, if aught in my character impresses you with esteem towards me,' if 
aught in my misfortunes marks me as the victim of policy, and not of resent- 
ment, I shall experience the operation of these feelings m your breast by be- 
ing informed that 1 am not to aie on a gibbet. 

i have the honour to be your Excellency's 

most obedient and most humole servant, 

John Andre, Adjutant-General 

to the British army. 

This movini; Iptter. as naay be supposed, affected the mind of Gen- 
eral Washington with the tenderest sympathy, and it is reported that 
he submitted it to a council of general officers, who decided that as 
Major Andre was condemned as a spy, tlie circumstances of the 
case would not admit of the request being granted, and his Excel- 
lency, fmm a desire to spare the feelings of the unfortunate man, de- 
clined making a reply to the letter. 

October Is/. — I went tliis afternoon to witness tlie execution of 
Major Andi*e, — ^a large concourse* of people had assembled, the gal- 
lows was erected, and the grave and coffin prejKired to receive the 
remains of this celebrated but unfoilunate officer ; but a flag of tnic^ 
arrived with a communication from Sir Heniy Clinton, making 
another and further proposals for the r(»lease of \laior Andre, in con- 
sequence of which the execution was postponed till to-morrow, at 
twelve o'clock. 

The flag which came out this morDin^* brought General Robert- 
son, Andrew Eliot, and Willia.n Smitli. Ksqrs. for the punK>se of 
pleading for tli*» releas<» of Major Andre, tliv royal army being in the 
greatest affiiction on ihe oreasiuii. The two latter gentl'.'men, not 
being military oftirers, were not pcMniitttnl to land, but (Jeneral 
Greene was np;)ointod by his exc(*llency to m*^et (uMnn'al Robertson 
at Dobb^s Kerry, and 1o receive iiis conununicaiions. He had no- 
thing material to urge, but that Andre had come :»n shore under the 
sanction of a flag, and therel(»re could not be r«»nsidered as a spy. 
But this is not true ; he came on shore in the nie})*. and had no flag, 
on business totally incompatible with the naturi' if a ila.i;. Besides, 
Andre hims(*lf, candidly confes'^Jed, on his trial, iliat he did not con- 
aider himself under the sanciio « of a flas;. lieneral Robertson, hav- 
ing failed in his point, recpic^ted dial the opinion of disinterested 
pei^sons might be taken^ and pn)i)osed Generals Knyphausen and 
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Rochambeau as proper persons. After this he had recourse l« 
threats of retaUaiion on some people in New- York and Chaileston, 
but he was told that such convei-sation could neither be heaid nor 
undt*rstood. He next urged the release; of Andre on motives of hu- 
manity, sayuig, he wisheil an intercourse of such civihties as mi^ht 
lessen the horrors of war, and cited instances of General Clinton's 
merciful dis|X)silion, adding that Andre possessed a git^at share of 
that gentleman's affection and esteem, nnd that he would be infinite- 
ly obliged il he was spared. He offered, that if his earnest wishes 
were complied with, to engage that any prisoner in their possession, 
wliom General Washington might name, should immcdiatt»Iy l)e set 
at liberty. But it must be newed as the height of absurdity thai 
General Robertson should, on this occasion, suffer himself to l)e the 
bearer of a letter which the vile traitor had the consumniate effitmt- 
ery to write to Genc^ral Washington. This insolent letter is filled 
witli threats of retaliation, and the accountability of his Excellency 
for tlie torrents of blood that might be spilt if he should order the 
execution of Major Andre. It should seem impossible that General 
Robertson could suppose that such insolence would receive any other 
treatment than utter contempt. 

October -id, — Major Andre is no more among die living. I have 
just witnessed his exit. It was a tragical scene of the deepest inter- 
est. During his confmement and triaU he exhibited those proud and 
elevated sensibilities which designate greatness and dignity of mind. 
Not a murmur or a sigh ever escaped him. and the civilities and 
attentions bestowed on him \>'!:'re politely acknowledged. Having 
left a mother and two sisters in Englana, he was heard to mention 
them in terms of the tenderest affection, and in his letter to Sir 
Henr>' Clinton, he recommends them to his particular attention. 

The principal guard officer, who was constantly in the room \\'\\h 
the prisoner, relates that when the hour of his execution was an- 
nounced to him in the mcniiing, he received it without emotion, and 
while all present where alfocted with silent gloom, he retained a llrm 
countenatice, with calmness and composure of mind. Obser\'ingIus 
sen-ant enter the room in teai-s, he exclaimed, " leave me till you 
can show yourself more manly.'' His breakfast being sent to liim 
frmi the table of General Washington, which had been done every 
day of his confinement, he partook of it as usual, and havine shaved 
and dresseil himself, he placed his hat on the table, and cheerfully 
said to the guai-d officei-s, " I am ready at any moment, ceiitlemen, 
to wait on you." The fatal hour having arrived, a large di^-tachment 
of troopjj was paraded, and an immense concourse of people assem- 
bled ; almost all our general and field officers, excepting his Excel- 
lency and iiis stafl', were present on horseback ; melanclioly and 
gloom pervaded all ranks, and the scene was atTectingly awtul. I 
was so near during the solemn march to the fatal sjwt. as to ohsene 
every movement, and participate in every emotion which the melan- 
gholy scene was calculated to produce. Major Andre walked from 
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tjic sloiie house, in wliich he had been confinc^rl, between two of our 
Hubahern oHirers. arm in arm ; the eyes of the immense muhitude 
were fixed on iii n, who. risiiii superior lo the fears of death, appear- 
ed as if conscious of the dinniiit'd deix)rtment which he(hsplayed. 
He betrayed no want of fortiiiide. but retain(»d a romphu:eut smile 
on hiscountenaj'.e, and jiohtely bowed to several ^Millemen whom 
he knew, wiuch .v-as respeci fully leiimied. It was his earnest desire 
to be shot, as bein^ the nvxlf of death mast eonformable to the feeU 
iiigs of a mihtary maii.aod he had iuhil^ed tiie hope that his request 
would Ik? gnmiwl. Ai tiie momenU ti»erefore, when suddenly lie 
came in view of the gallows, he involuntarily started barkw-ard, and 
luade a pause. '" Why this emotion, sir," said an olficer by his side ? 
Instantly recoverifis; his romposure, he said, " I am recoucilefl to my 
death, but I detest the mode." Wliile waiting and standins: near 
the gallows, I observed som(» degree of trepidation ; placing his foot 
on a stone, and rodin^ it over, and choking in his throat, as if at- 
teniptm^ to swallow. So soon, however, as he perceived that things 
were in readiness, he stepped quic^kiy into the waggon, and at this 
moment he appeared to shrink, but instantly elevating his head w hh 
firmness, he said, " ft will be but a momentary pang," and taking 
from his pocket two white handkerchief, the pi-ovost marshal with 
one, loosely pinioned his armss and with the other, the victim, after 
taking olV his hat and stock, bandaged his own eyes with p<3riect 
firmness, which melted th(» licails, and moistened the cheeks, not 
only of his servant, but of the tlirong of spectators. The rope b(»iMg 
appended lo the gallows, he slipjKid the noose over his head and ad- 
justed it to his jii»ck, without the assistance of the awkw-ard execu- 
tioner. ColoiK^l Scamnn»l now inf)rmed him that he had an 
opportunity to speak, if he desired it ; he raised the handkerchief 
from his eyes and said. '* 1 pray you to bear me witness that I meet 
my fate lik<* a brave man." fiie waggon being now removed horn 
under hi.n, he was sus))etKled. and instantly expired ; it proved in- 
deed •• but a •nomen'.iry paii;^." He was dressed in ills royal re;::i- 
mentals anrl boots, unl his rcMuains, in the same diess, were placed 
in an ordinary coliiii. and inicrred at tli(» {(K)i of the gallows ; and 
the spot was consecralj/d by the tears of thousands. Thus died, in 
the bloom of life, the acfompli<li(vl Major Andre, the pride of the 
royal ainiv. and the vahKMJ.frit^nd of Sir llonry Clinton. He was 
about twenty-nine Viats of age, iii his person well proi)ortioned, tall, 
genr^M.^l and siraceful. His mien respectable* and diirnified. His 
countenance mild, exprc^ssive and preposses>ing, indicative of an 
intelligent and amiable' miiul. I hs talents are said lo have been of 
a superior cast, and being cnhivaled in early hfe, !i(^ had made veiy 
(tonsiderabie proficiency in lilcrary altannnents. Colonel Hamilton, 
aid de camp to General W.ishiimton. having had an inter\iew with 
him. entertained an exalted opinion of his character. In the line of 
his profession, Major Andre was considennl as a skillul. brav(» and 
ente!j>rizing oilicer, and he is reported to have been benevolent 9J^ 
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humane to our people who have been prisoners in New-YoA. 
Military glory, was the main spring: of his actions, and the sole object 
of his pursuite, and he was advancing rapidly in the gratification of 
his ambitious wws, till, by a misgnided zeal, he became a devoted 
virtim. He enjoyed the confidence and friendship of Sir Heniy 
Clinton, being consulted in his counsels and admitted to the secrets 
of his cabinet. The heart of sensibility nK)ums when a life of so 
much worth is sacrificed on a gibbet. General Washington wa» 
called to discharge a duty from which his soul revolted ; and it is 
asserted that his nand could scarcely command his pen, when sign- 
ing the warrant for the execution of Major Andre- But, however 
abhorrent in the view of humanity, the laws and usages of war must 
be obeyed, and in all armies it is decreed, that the gallows shall be 
the fate of spies from the enemy. It was universally desired that 
Major Andre should experience every possible favour and mduK 
gence. consistent with his peculiar circumstances, but it was well 
considered, that should he be inchilged in his request to be shot, it 
would imply that his case admitted of extenuation, and it might be 
doubted whether in justice he onsht to be convicted as a spy.''* 

The following anecdotes of Major Andre, are worth presen'iog 
in this cx)nnexion — the first is civen by a Mr. Drewy : — 

A foraeiiK party from New- York made an inroad into our settlement near 
tbat city. The neighbours soon assembled to oppose them ; and, though not 
above nOeen years old. T turned out with my friends. In company was another 
boy, in age and size nearly about my own speed. We had counted on ^Jam 
chase : But the British were not to ne driven so easily as we had eipected. 
St-iiHiinGT their g:round, they not only put us to flight, but captured several of 
our party ; myyelf^ and the oih^^r hoy amon^ them. They presently set out 
with us for New- York : and, all the way, as we were goin^, my heart ached to 
think how m}' poor mother and sisters would be dii>tressed when n^ht came, 
am! I did not return. Soon as they brought me in sight of the prison, 1 was 
struck with horror. The s^Ioomy walls, and frightful guards at the doors, and 
wretched crowds at the inm windows, tojrethcr with the thoughts of beir^ 
h»rked up there in dark dunjr<»ons with disease and death, so overcame 




pi *=eiit snd prospect with the hMp;iy one I enjoyed in the morning with my 
nno»hcr and sifters at hoin^. * /I <•//, we//, mijlfear ckild^ (said he;d(m-f cry. 
dont cry any morr/^ TIm ij t»rn'«nc: to the jailor ordered bini to slop li!' he 
alH^uid comp back. Tho';e:h 'mh a hoy. vet I was deeply struck with 'be 
WiHiderful d'fterencp bctuix; ihis wan and the rest around me. He appe.'»red 
to me likea^ro//?ff ; thty likt brutes. 1 askf»d the jailor who be was. *' ffhy, 
that's Mitjor Andre, (saiii Ic ;« Merrily: the adjmtant-frefieral of the army : and 
you tuny thank i/r.ur stor^ that ^ r snxi' vMt ; for I xv)>pose he is gone to ihe^ener*^ 
al to brff yoif ,^Jf, OS he hu^t rmir vKifiy ofynur d — d rebel countrymenJ*^ In a 
short lime he re^umpd : ;iC«l with great joy in his countenance called out — 
" WelL my bvys, I've ^ftod rifZLS. ^ootf nens for you ! The General ha* given 
you to me, to disjfosp of as I rhoobC ; and non' you arc at liberty ! So run hntne 
in V'^tr fond parents, and be s^o^d boys ; minil rvhat they tell you : say yowr 
pr vrTt ; f'^re our another ; nnd God Almighty isiHI bless you. 

Just betoi-e j.-': tr' rntfrrn J.^r,. Ui we«t Point. Major Andre, who was apoe? 

• Thachcr'i Military JaQmil, p. 268-75. 
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publidied, his Hudibrastic poem, called the *' Cow-chase/* the object dfivhicfa 
was to ridicule some of the American officers, particularly General Wajnc. 
The last verse seems prophetic — 

'' And now I close my epic strain, 
I tremble as 1 shew it. 
Lest this same WHrrio-drorer, Wayne, 
Should ever catch the Poet.'' 

**In November, M.'iior Talinage crossed the Sound toIxMig Islarwl 
with eighty men; made a circuitous niaicli ol u\(nty miles to i'ort 
George, aud almost instantly reduced it. lie I.:ui but one nuin 
wouiiHed. Eight of the enemy were kilKd and udinded, and a 
lieutenant colonel, a captain, and fifty-five prixates. ( aptmed. 

T'he British corps and recruits, sent to America and the West 
Indict this year, amouatod to ten thousand two hundied and thirty- 
seven. By returns on the first of December, the British land forces, 
serving under General Clinton, amounted to ninclei»n thousand one 
hundred and fifty-three ; in Canada, three thousiind three hundred 
and eighty-five; in the West-Indies, seven thousand one hundred 
and thirty ; and under the convention of Saratoga, one thouscind six 
hundred and forty-six. 

The successes of the British, after the i-eduction of Savannali and 
Charlestown, encouraged them to a vigorous invasion of IS'ordi 
Camlina. The American army, after its dc^icat and dis|X'i*sion on 
the sixteenth of August, 1780, rendezvoust^d at ilillsl)orougli; and 
toward the close of the year advanced to Chailottclown. At tiii^ 
place General Gates transferied the command to General Greene, 
w lioni congress had sent to take clKirge of the soutlu'm army. 'J he 
whole of this army c^MisisU^d of about two tiiousand men, more than 
half of whom w ere militia. W ith this inc4)nf(iilerable body of troops, 
miserably providcnJ. Gtuierai Greene look the (ield against a superior 
regular force, which had already marchitl in triumph two hunched 
miles from the sc^a-roast. Soon alter he took the conmiand, he 
divided his force, and sent GcMitMal Morgan with a respectable 
detachment to the western extremity of South ( 'arolina, and marcluHj 
with the main body to ilick^s Creek, on the north of the Pe<lee, op- 
posite to Cheraw Hill. 

On the entrance of (ieneml Morgan into the district of Ninety-Six, 
Loixi Cornwallis, who was far advanced ui his preparations K)r the 
invasion of Xorth Camhna. found it necessary to drive him from this 
station, that he might not leave an enemy in his rear. Lieutenant 
Colonel Tarleton was therelbrt* ordered to procwxl with about eliven 
hundred men, and ''push him to the utmost." Tarleton had two 
field pieces, and a superiority of infantry in the projK^rtion of fi\e to 
four, and of cavalry the pro|)ortion of three to one. ^^ ith th<*se ad- 
vantages, he engaged Morgan at the (owpens, near Pacolet Kiver, 
on theseventeentli of January, 1781. The attack wasU^gun by the 
first line of infantry, consisting of the seventh regiment, the infantiy 
of the legion, and corps of light infantry annexed to it; a troop of 
pavalry was placed on each flank ; the hr3t battalion of tlie seventy 
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first and the romaindpr of tlio cavalry formed the reserve. General 
Mor^n had drawn up liis laeii in two lines, Tlic front line was 
composfil entirely of militia, |)laco<l under the command of Colonel 
Pickens, and was advanced a fi»w yards before the second, with 
onloi*s to fonn on tlie right of the second when foreed to retire. 
Major M'Dowell with a battalion of th(» North Carolina volunteers, 
and Major Cunninfrham with a battalion of Georgia volunteers, 
were advanced about ono himdred and fiflv yai-ds in front of this line. 
The socond line consisted of the lipht infjintrj'. and a corps of Vir- 
ginia riflemen. The cavalry under Lieutenant Colonel \\'ashing- 
ton were drav.n up at some distance in the rear of the whole. The 
British, led to tlie attack by Tarlct(m himself, advanced with a shout, 
and pourod in an incessant fire of musketry. The militia, though 
they rer'pi\cil tl^c charae vith tirmness, were soon comijelled to fall 
bark into the- rear of the second line : and this line, in its turn, after 
an of)stinatoa^r.nif't, wa:s com|>clled to rctn^at to the cavalry. At 
this juncture. Lieutenant Colonel Washinirton made a successful 
charge on Captain Oirilvie. who with about forty draecx^ns wa* 
cutting down the retreatinsr militia: Lieutenant Colonel Ilcwr.rd, 
almost at the stune moment. ralli«»d the conlinentHi troops, s^nd 
charged with fixed bayonets: and the militia instnntlv followed the 
example. By these sudden and unexpected charges, the British. i;\ bo 
had considered the fate of the day decided, were thiown into confu- 
sion, and driven fmm the ground with preat slaujihter. Howard 
and Washington pressed the advantace. whirh they had respective ly 
gained, until the ai-tillery and a preat part of the infantr\' had sur- 
rendered. So sudden was the defeat, that two hundi-ed and liJ'ty 
horse, which had not l)een brought into action, fled u ith prc( ipiia- 
tion. The first battalion of the s<^venty-fii-st, and two Urilish light 
infantry companies, laid down their arms to the Ameiican niiliria. 
Upward of three hundred of the British were killed or woimdrd, 
and al)ov(» five hundred taken piisoners. Eight hundred muskets, 
two field pieces, two standards, thirty-five bagaage waggons, and 
one hundred draff(X)n horses, fell into the hands ol' tiie conquemre. 
Of the Vmericans. twelve men only were killed, and sixty woundid. 
Consress. in honour of the good conduct of General Morgan, pre- 
sented him a gold medal ; to I lieutenant Colonels \\'ashington and 
Howard, m^^lals of silver: and to Colonrl Pickens, a sword. 

Loi-d Cornwallis was surprisf^d and mortified, but not dispirited, 
by intelliapuce of this disastrous event. M ith th»^ e\^)ectation of 
retaking the prisoners, and the intention of obliterating the impression 
made by the late defeat, his lordship instantly determined on the 
pui-suit of Morgan, who had moved oflT with his prisoners toward 
Virginia. The movements of the royal army induced General 
Greene immediately to retreat from Hick's Creek ; and, leading 
the main armv under the command of General Huger, he rode one 
hundred and fifty miles tlm)ugh the countrv to join the detachment 
Jinder General Morgan, that he might be in front of l-ord ComwalliB; 

4 
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<3ifiA so dirori lK)th divisions of his army, as to form a speedy junction 
betw'H'n ♦Iiem. Greene, on his amvaL ordertxl the prisonei*s to 
Charlotievillo, and directed the troops to Guilford couit house, to 
which place he had onlered (uMiCial linger to proceed with the 
main army. In this retrrat the Americans enchircd extreme hard- 
ships *vilh admirahle fortitude. The Hiilisii ur^ed tlie pui*suit vvitli 
such rapidity, that th»*y reaclwH:! tlie Caiawha on the eveniufz: of the 
•ame day on which the Americans crossi d it; and before the next 
morning a heavy fall of rain render(»d That river impass{il)le. A pas- 
sa«fe at length b<^inir aftected, the pursuit wixs continued. The 
Americans, by expeditious, movements. cn)sse<l the Yadkin on the 
second and third davs of Febniaiy, and secured their l)oats on the 
north sill* : but the Biitish, though close in their rear, were incapable 
of cro^si'iG: it, through the want of boats, and the rapid rising r;f the 
river f'^m preceiling rains. I'his second remarkable escape con- 
firmed the Ameri<ansin tlie belief, that their cause was favoured by 
JEfeaven, 

After a junction of the two divisions of the American arnn at 
Guilford court house, it was concluded in a council of ollicers, call- 
ed bv General Gre(»ne, that he ought to retire ov(»r the Dan, and to 
avc)it an en::a£:^ment until he should Imj rc-enforced. Lord Corn- 
wallis keot \\)t* upper countries, where only the rivers are fordable. 
and attempt(?d to get betv»<*en Genei'al Greene and V'irginia, to cut 
off his retreat, and oblige him to fj^ht under many disadvantages: 
but the Am(Mican general completely eluded him. So urgent was* 
the pursuit of the British, that on the fourteenth of Fcbiiiary the 
American light troops were compi^lled to i-etire upward of fort}' 
miles ; and on that day (ieneml Gre(Mie, by indefatigable exertions, 
trans|)orted his army over the Dan into Virginia. Here again the 
pressure was so f^lose, that the van of the British just arrived, as the 
rear of the Americans had crossed. The continental army being 
now driven out of North ("arolina, Karl Corn wa His left the Dan, and 
proc^'^ded to :TiIlsborou2:h, where he set up the royal standard. 
Greene porcei vine: the m^cessity of some spirited measure to coun- 
terart his Lordship's influence on the inhabitants of the country, 
concludod at every hazard to recross the Dan. After manouvciing 
in a verj' masterly manner to avoid an action with Cornwallis thn»e 
weeks, durins: which time he was often obligc^d to ask bmad of xhv 
common soldiers, his army was joined by two brigades of militia 
froan Vorth Carolina, and one from Virginia, together with lour hun- 
dr^*d regulars. This rc^-enforcement giving him a superiority of 
lumbers, he det«»rmi vd no h)na:er to avoid an engagement, 'rhe 
American army ro?isisted of about four thousand four hundn*d men, 
of which mo'-e than one half were militia; the British, of about two 
thousand four hundn^d, rhiefly vot(jran troops. The Americans 
were drawn up in thn'(» lines. The front line was composed of 
North Cnroli'n ^lih'ia, corn nanded by Generals Butler ana Eaton ; 
the second, of V^irginia militia, commanded by Stephens and I--aw- 
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son; the third, of continental troops, commanded by General Hit 
cernnd Colonel Williams. The British, after a brii^k cannonaiie id 
front. ad\anccd in three columns, the Hessians on the right, tht 
f:u3rtls in the centre, and Lictenant -Colonel W ebsters brigade od 
tlie loft ; nnd attacked the fmnt line. The militia composing thi? 
lin-*. fhrouuh the misconduct of an officer in giving occasion to a false 
alarnj, precipiiptt^ly quitted the tield- The \ iiginia militia stood 
thei;- ::roi!T^d. and kept up their fire, until they were ordered to n^ 
tre;:t.* The ronnni ntal trof»ps were last engaged, and maintained 
the roiiUi< t withp\al spirit an hour and a half ; but then wiw 
forced to give v. ny l>etonMheir veteran advei-saries. The Brilisb 
broke the second .Mar\landbritade: turned the American left flank; 
ard sot in i-earofthe \ iririiiia brigade. On their appeai'ing to he 
gai'iiiiff Gre( ni 's li^rht. ami I hus threatening to enciicle the whole 
of the continental titnips. a letitat wa*?c)rdewd, which was well con- 
ducted. This was a d(^ar victon* to the British, wlH>se killed and 
wounded ani<Hinted to sc^r tM al hundred. ' lieutenant -Colonel W eb- 
ster. an olficer of distiuiiuished merit, died of his wounds, much re- 
gretted by the wliole royal ami\. Ahoui tliiee huiidied of the con- 
tinentals, and one hundred of tlic \irginia miliiia. were killed or 
w^ounded; among the foinier was jVIajor Anderson, a most valua* 
ble oilieer of the Man land line. 

Sc^Mi alter the action, T^ord Cornwallis liegan a march toward 
A\'ilmiMgton- Genoial Greene, on rt^eciving intelliginre ol this 
movement, put his anny in motion to follow him. and conducted the 
pursuit toKan)sa\'s mill, on Deep Kiver. Cornuallis. having halt- 
ed and refreshed his men about three weeks at \\ ilmingtoii, march- 
ed aem<5«; the rountrxto Fetersburj: in \ irginia. Greene, Ix^tbre lie 
had knowi''dire that his Loi-dsiiipintendiHl this move ment, had form- 
ed the l)old resolution of returniiiix into South L ai(>hna. Betore he 
commenced his march l)aek, he sent orders to Genenil Pickens to 
pre\ent snpphes from gohig to the British gjirrisons at JNinely-Six 
and AujruMa. and detached Lieutenant-Colonel Lee U* advance be- 
{o\v the continental troops. I iCe in eisht days reached General Ma- 
rion's r^nrtei^ on the Santee: and the main army a lew daj's after 
compi, V (! its march from D(»ep Kiver to Camden. 

A\ hile the annv was on its march to C an»den, General MarioQ 
and Lieutenant-Colonel Lee invested Fort W atson. which lay be- 
tween Camden and Charlestown. This fort was built on an Indian 
mount, upward of thirty feet hiph : but the besiegei-s, speedily erecl- 
ine a work which ovei looked the fort, fired into it with such execu- 



* General Stephens, their heroic commander, had posted forty riflemen at eqaa] dis- 
tances, IweDty p c(9 io the rear of his brigade, with orders to shoot every aaa wb« 
thould leave bis post. 

+ Thft retom of kilted, wounded and missing:, on the part of the British, stated tke 
whole Domher to he 532. [Per Ti:rleton, p. 310, note 11. J Lieut. Col. Stewart, oftl» 
guards, was killed ; and Lieut. Col. Tarletoo, of the Bntieh legion, wounded 
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lion, that the garrison, consislino; of one hundred and fourteen m(»n, 
surrendered by capitulation. Camden was al this lime dofonded by 
Lord Rawdon with about nine hundred men. General Greene, 
whose army consisted but of about an equal number of coniinontals, 
and l>etween two and three hundred militia, took a ^ckjjI position 
about a mile distant, in expectation of allurinj;^ the garrison out of 
their lines. On the tw^enty-tifth, l-iord Rawdon sallied out with ^cr-aX 
spirit ; and an en^^ement ensued. Tlie American army, in the 
first of the action, had essentially the cidvautaj^e ; but. in the proijiress 
of it, the premature retreat of two companies occasioned a total (i»> 
feat. Greene, to prevent Lord Rawdon fn)m improvi ig the success 
that he had gainexi, made an orderly retreat, and encampeil about 
five miles from his former position. Most of his wounded, and all 
his artillery, too:ether with a nmnlier of prison(jrs, were salely brought 
off from the field. The British retired to Camd(Mi. Lord Rawdon^ 
receiving a reinforcement, attempted the next day to compel (ien- 
eral Greene to another action ; but. not succeeding in that d(*sign, he 
returned to Camden, and, having burned the gaol, mills, many pri- 
vate houses, and a great part othis own baggage, evacuated that 
post, and retired to the southward of the Santee. The dav after the 
evacuation, the |X)st of Orangeburg, amsisting of seventy British mi- 
litia and twelve regulars, surrendered to General Sumptcr. On tlio 
day following. Fort Motte, situated above the fork on the south side 
of the Congaree, capitulated. The British had built their works 
around the dwelling-house of Mrs. Motte, who cheerfully furnislied 
the Americans with materials for firing it: by which means the gar- 
rison, consisting of one hundred and sixty-live men, were constrained 
to surrender at. discretion. l\vo di»ys afterward, the British evacu- 
atetl their [xist at iVelson's Ferry. On the succeeding day, Fort 
Granby, garrisoned bythn^e hundred and lifty-t wo men. mostly royaS 
militia, surrendfTcd to Lieutenant-Colonel Lee. 

About this time. General Marion, with a party of forty militia, 
marched to Gr»orgetown. and began regular appiT>achcs against tlie 
British post in that place; butontlie Hrst night afler his kuen had 
broken ground, the garrisrui evacuated tlieir works, and roLreate<l to 
Charleslown. Shortly afler. ManMjn, aC-arolinian tor\% ap|)earing 
in an armed vessel, and bein^:; ri^fused permission to land his men in 
the' town, senta few of tlu^n as!)ore, and set fire to it. Upward of 
forty houses were burnt. 

On tlie twenty-first of May, the British post at Silver Blulf, with a 
fi(»M pi^^ce and considerable stores, surrendered lo a dctaclinient of 
Lr*e's l(»a:ion. commanded by C.*aptuin liudolj)li. Lieutenant -Colo- 
nel F^ee, imm'^dintely afler tlif* surrender of Fnvl Granby. m»rched 
to \u:;u<<ta, and joined BriLradier-General J^irkens, who with a lynly 
of militia had some time btfor«» takcMi j^ist in tiie viciniJy : and th(^s<^ 
two able oflicors jointly carried on iheir apj)i"oa{ju.'S agsiinst Fori 
Cornwallis. Two battmiN wen* erected wilhin thirty \T»rds of the 
parapet, which overlooked the fort; and from them the American 
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riflemen shot into the inside of the works with cflfect. The garrisMr 
almost entirely burying themselves under ground, obstinately refused 
to capitulate until resistance became useless : and then the fort wkh 
about three hundred men suirendered on honourable terras of capit- 
ulation. The Americans, during the siege, had about forty men 
killed and wounded. 

On tlie twenty-second of May, General Gi-eenc laid siege to 
Ninety-Six, which was defended by Lieuienant-Colonel Cruger WiOk 
upward of five hundre«l men. The works of the besiegers were 
carried forwanl with indefatigable industry and success until the 
eighteenth of June, when, on intelligence of the approach of Lorf 
Rawdon for the relief of the place, it was concludfed to attempt itl 
itnluction by assault. The assailants displaycxl ^reat resoiutioD; 
but 'failing of success, General Greene laised tiie siege, and retreat- 
c^dover the Saluda. His loss, in the assault and previous conflictSi 
was alx)utone hundred and fifty men. 

The British ha\ing evacuated all their posts to the northward of 
tlu- Santee, and Congaree, and to the westward of Edisto, once 
more n sunied their station near the junction of the \\ ateit?e and 
Con£:aroe. l.-pon this movc^raent. General Greene, with llie inten- 
tion of forcinjrthem down toward Charlestovvn. crc^ssed the W alei«c 
and Con^niree, and collected his whole foici' on the souih side of the 
last Tueiitioned rivor. On his approach, the British retired about 
forty mi!' K nearer Charlestown. and took post at the Eutaw Spriucs. 
On the eighth of Septeml)er. at four in the morning. General Greene 
advanced with two thousand men. to attack them in their encamp- 
m<»nt. His army moved fmm the ground in the following onlei. 
The South and Ttorth Carolina militia, commanded by Geneials 
Marion and Pickens, and by Colonel Malmedy. composted the front 
line; the continental troops, from ?North-Cait)lina. \ irginia, and 
Maryland, led on bv General Sumner. Lieutenant-Colonel Camp- 
bell, and Colonel Williams, comiK)si»d the second line. The legion 
of Lieutenant-Colonel I^ee covered the ri^ht ilank ; and the state 
troops of South-Carolina, under Lieutenanl-Colom^l HrndersoD, 
covered the left. Lieutenant-Colonel W ashington, \\ illi his ravalrj*, 
and Captain Kirk wood, with the Delaware trtH)ps. f(Mined a corps 
de reser>e. As tho army advanced, the van fell in with two parties 
of the British, about four miles from the camp of I'^.ntaw. and was 
briskly attacked ; but the enemy, on receiving a lu^av) lire from tlie 
state troops, and a charse with tlu^ bayonet from the infantiy of ditt 
lejiion. soon retired. On nolioe of the approach of tlie Americans 
Li<'ut. Colonel Stewart, who conmianded the British army, innih.'- 
diately formed the line of battle. It was drawn up obliquely acroc^s 
the road, on the heiirhts near Eulaw Springs. The ridit flank was 
covered by a battalion, command(*d by Major Majoribanks, the left 
of which approached the road, and was concealHcl by a thick liedse. 
The roa(l was occupied bv two pieces of artillery, and a covering 
party of infantry. The front line of the American*! rontinuij^ t« 
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tire and advance, the action soon became genend. In the heat of 
the engTiii:enie!it. (.'olonel Williams and Lieutenant-Colonel Camp- 
l>ell, with tiic Maiylanfl and Virginia continentals, were ordered to 
<^iiarje with trailed arms ; and nothing could exceed the intrepidity 
willi whicli tin'se (mliM"s were executed. The troops rushed on in 
jjood ordcif llirougii a ti-eniendous fire of artillery and musketry, and 
l)ore down all hoforc th(M)i. laeatenant-Colonel Campbell, while 
leading on his men fo the derisive charge, received a mortal wound. 
On inquirin^^, after he liad fallen, wlio ^^avc way, and being told, that, 
the liritish were fleeing in all ciuarters, he said "* 1 die contented," 
and immediately expired. A part of the British line, consisting of 
n-^'W troops, brokcs and flcnl -, but the veteian corps received the 
eharge of thi* assailauts on the points of their bayonets- The hostile 
ranks were a short time inlermineled, and the oliicei*s fought hand to 
hand ; but Lee, who had turned the British lelt flank, charging them 
at this instant in the rear, their line was soon completely broken, and 
driven otit* the field. They were vigorously pursued by the Ameri- 
cans, wiio took upward of i\vi'^ hundred of them prisoners. The 
enemy, on their retreat, took jx^st in a large three story brick house, 
and in a picketed gard(Mi ; and from tliese advantageous positions 
rc»newed the action. Four six poundei*s were ordered up before the 
Iiouse ; but tht» Americans were compelled to leave these pieces and 
retire. ^I'hey formed again at a small distance in the woods ; but 
General (Jre^ene, thinking it inexpedient to rt»new the desperate at- 
tempt, left a strong picket on the held of battle, and retirea with his 
frisoners to the gnmnd from which he had marched in the morning* 
n the evening? of the next day, Lieutenant-Colonel Stewart, leav- 
ing seventy of his wounded men and a thousand stand of arms, 
moved from Eutaw toward Charlestown. The loss of the British, 
inclusive of prisoners, was sup|>osed to be not less than eleven hun- 
dred men.* The loss of the Americans, in killed, wounded, and 
missing, was five hundred and fifty-five. 

Con'i;ress passc»d a vote of thanks to every corps in the army -, and 
a resolution for j)resenting to Maior-Creneral Greene, " as an hon- 
ourable testimony of his merit, a Ihitisii standard, and a golden 

medal, embl(»mati(; of the battle, and of his victory." 

The batth* of Eutaw may be considered as closing the revolution* 

ary war in Soutli Carolina. 



* It wan statod by thcmnvlves to he. C<.)3 men ; of wtiom Ho only were killed in the field- 
Gciieral (Ireene, in his loUor t » Conim^ss of 1 1th September, sayp, that, includiiijif 70 
MriMinded, who wore Ictt at Rulnw, be hid made 50ii priioncrs ^^Thc fuii^itiveK," he 
ol>8erves, "•• uprttad 3iicii an alarm, that the enemy burnt their provisions at Dorrhciter, 
and quitted their p)*^t at Fairluwn Nuthin<; but the brick house, and their strong post 
at Eataw*ii, hindered the rrnnins of the Rritish army from falling: i^ito our haiidf.* 
General (irecne testifi'*d hijfli res^iect f.-)r the memory of IJeut. Col. Cam{*bfll. Co!. 
Henderson, a valuable oiiicer, received a dan^rcrous M-ound durins: the action, and tho 
command nf the S uth Carolina «tate troop* devolved on Lieutcnant-Odonel llainptoo, 
an officer of distinf^uish^d merit. Colonel Washin^oQ was wounded ; and, while dis- 
^nvafiof himMlf from hii hone» which was shot under him, he was taken prisoner. 
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Virginia was destinod to be a theatre of still more decisive opera- 
tions. Lord Cornwallis reached Petersburg, without much opposi- 
tion, on the 20th May ; and. forming a junction with Major-General 
Ph'llips, wns now at the head of a very powerful army. The 
defensive operations, in opposition to this hostile force, were prioci- 
pally ejitrusted to the MaRjuis d^ la F'ayette.* The Marquis 
advanced to Richmond ; but such was the superiority of numbers on 
the side of the British, that he retired with his little army, which 
consisted of about one thousand re^rulars. two thousand miiitia, and 
sixty dragoons. Lord Cornwallis advanced from Petersburg to 
James River, which he crossed at ^V.'•slow^ ; and. marclung through 
Hanover coiintv, crossed the l^imunkey River. The young Mar- 
quis followed his motions, but at a guardi*d distaiice ; and his judg- 
ment in the selection of posts, with the viii.our of his movement^ 
would have reflected honour on a \eteran commander. In the 
eourse of these marches and coimtonnarclies, immense quantities of 
property were dost roved by the t?ritish troops, and several unimport- 
ant skirmishe*? took place. Earl i. *orinvallis. who had noarched with 
his army to Portsmouth, was at l«»nirth instructed, by an expn^ 
from Sir Henry (.'linton. to sihuix? Old Point Comfort, or Hamptoa 
Road, as a station thr lin<^ of battle shijis ; and was allowed to detain 
any part, or tiie whole of the forces under his command, for coiu- 
pletin^ that senice. A stmn*: and permanent place of arms in the 
Chesapeake, for the security of boln the army and navy, being a 
principril object of the cam|)aign, and Portsmouth and Hamp:oD 
Koad havins: b':?cn pronounced unfit for that purpose, Portsmouth 
Was evacuated, and the British troops, amounting to seven thousand 
Hen, were transferred to Yorktown. Lord Comwalhs assicluou!>ly 
applied himself to fortifv liis new posts. While theoificers of ihle 
British navy were expecting to be joined by their fleet in the \Vest- 
Indies. preparatory to vigorous operations in X'irginia, Count de 
Grasse, witn a French fleet of twenty-ei^ht sail of the hne, entered the 
Chesapeake : and, having blocked up York liiver with thriH* laa'C 
ships and some frigates, moored the pnncipal part of his fleet in Lynn- 
haven Bay. Three thousand two hundr5?d h rench tixx)ps. on boaiti 
this fleet, commanded by the Marquis de St. Simon. \\ ore diseiTi- 
harked, and soon af'er fonned a junction with the continental troops 
under the Marmiis de la Fayette ; and the whole combined army 
look post at Williamsburg. Admiral Graves, with twenty sail of ihc 
line, attempted the n»lief of Lord Connvallis ; but. when he appear- 
ed off the Capes of Virginia, M. de Grasse went out to meet him, 
and an indecisive engagement took place. While the two admirals 
were mnnonuvring near the mouth of the Chesapeake, Count de 
Barras wirha French fleet of eight line of battle ships from Khode- 
Island, passed the British fl«W in th^ niffht. and ffot within the Capes 

^ • Fhe vla'-qms iiaa be»ri Otiaohcd, <;ari} in tho)»ar, irom rhe ut.ii . a.:iuy, lo Virgin- 
ia, to eo-operaU with the Freoch ieet ia atteBptiog th« captare of Anold. 
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uf Virginia ; and by this combination the French had a decided 
superiority. Admiral (irraves soon look his departure ; aiul M. dc 
Grasse re-entered the Chesapeake. 

In the mean time, the combined forces of France and America, 
by an effectual but unsuspected plan of operations, u(^re tenthng, as 
to a central point, to Virginia. As early as tlie month of May, a 
plan of the whole campai^ had been fixed on by (Jcuerdl V^'ash- 
ington, in consultation wit]i General Knox and JJu Portrait on tht 
part of the Americans, and Count de llochambeau and the Chev- 
alier Chastellux on the part of the French, in an interview at Welh- 
ersiield. The project was, to lay siege to i\ew-York in concert 
with a French neet, which was to arrive on the coast in the month 
of August. In prosecution of this plan, the northern states were 
called on to fill up their battalions, and to have their quotas of militia 
in readiness, on a week's notice. The French troops marched from 
Rhode-Island, and joined the American army early in July. About 
the same time, Gen^ ral Washington marched his army fmm its win- 
ter encampment, near Peek's ivill. to the vicinity of King's Bridge; 
General Lincoln fell down North River, and took possession of the 
ground where Fort Independence formerly stood ; and the British, 
with almost the whole of their force, letired to York Island. Gen- 
eral Washington was diligent in preparing to commence operations 
against New- York. Flat bottomed boats, sutficient to transport 
five thousand men, were built near Albany, and brought down Hud- 
aon's River to the neighbourhood of the American army ; ovens 
were built opposite to Staten island for the use of the French tixx)ps ; 
and eveiy movement was made for the commcncenient of a siege* 
Al)out the middle of August, General Washington was induced to 
make a total change of the plan of the campaign. The tardiness 
of the states in filling up their battalions and embodying their militia ; 
the peculiar situation of Lord Cornwallis in Viiginia ; the arrival of 
a re-enforcement of thrive thousand (ien.iansfrom Europe to Ni w- 
York ; the strength of the garrison in that ciiy ; andespecially intel- 
ligence from Count de Grasse, that his destination was fixed to the 
Chesapeake ; determined the? General to direct the operations of the 
combined arms against Lord Cornwallis. Having resolved to lead 
the expedition in person, he committed the defence of the posts on 
Hudson's River to Alajor-Gi'iioral Heath, and proceeded on the 
grand enterprise. While, witii contjjmmate address, he; kept up tlie 
appearance of an hitention to attack New-York ; the alined aimy, 
amounting collectively to twelve thousand miMi. crossed the A'orth 
River, and passed on by the way of rhilad(l[)liia to \ orktovvn. 
General Washington and Count I\ociiaml)cau reachi-d \\ illiams- 
burgon the fourteenth of September ; and with Generals Ci»astellux, 
Du Portrail, and ]Cnox. visited Count de Grasse on board his ship, 
and agreed on a plan of operalic^ns. 

Yorktown is a small village on the south side of York River, 
fvlmse soulii^rn banlcs are high, and in whose watei-s a le^hip of tli^ 
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line may ride with safety- Gloucester Point is a piece ol* Jand on 
the opposite sliore, projecting d(*eply into the river- Both tliese |jOst^ 
were occupied by Lorn Cornwallis ; and a comuiunication between 
•.them was commanded by his battciics. and by some ships of war- 
The main body of his army was i*n(*ampcd on the open grounds 
alK)ut Vorktown, witliin a mnj^o of outer redoubts and field woiks; 
and Lieutenant-Colonel 1'arleton, w ith a detachment ol'six or seveu 
hundi-ed men, held the }Kist at Glouci^ter Point. '1 he legion r)f the 
Duke de I^auzun, and a brigrade ol militia under General We^don, 
the whole commanded by tiie French General de t'hoise', were 
directed to watch and restrain the enemy on llie side of (jloucester : 
and the grand combined army, on the thirtieth of September^ moved 
down to the investiturc of \orktown. In \\\e evening, the titx)p6 
lialted about two miles from York, and lay all nipht on their arnis. 
Causeways having been constructed in the night ovej a morass in 
front of the Urilish works, the continental infantry marched the next 
morning in colunms to the right of the combined forces. A few 
cannon shot were fired from the British work on the Hampton KoadL 
and some riflemen skirmished with the pickets of the Aiispach bat- 
talions on the left. I'he two armies cautiously ol)ser\'ed each other; 
but nothing material occurred until evening, when an express boat 
arrived at Yorktovvn with a letter from Sir Ileniy Clinton to EiaA 
Cornwallis, giving him assurance thatioint exertions of the anny and 
nav}' would be made for his relief. To this letter is attributed an 
order for the Britisli troops to quit the outward and retire to the inner 

t)oshion ; in compliance with which, that movement was efi'ected 
)efore daybreak. 'J'hc next morning. Colonel Scamniel, with a 
reconnoitering party, falling hi with adetachment of picked dra- 
goons, was driven back, .'lud in altcmpthig a retreat was mortally 
wounded, and taken prisoner, fit' was an ufiicer of jivcat mnit. 
and his death was deeply lanumlcd. In the courses (.f die ll)renc;(ni/ 
the allie?:- took [xjssessi(«n of theeiound that IjikI been abrjuljnid b\ 
the British.'-*' _. ^ 

'* On the Cth, A\'ashingion's licavy ordnance and (ither implements* 
for the seige arrived, and the fir&t panillel was immediately cx)ni- 
menced, under a constant, but inefler:tual tire from Cornwallis 
batteries. By the 10th, cur batteries and n.'doubts weix? ready to 
open along the whole fosse, and their effect upon the defences ci tlie 
town was so immediately destructive, that C^ornwallis woidd ue 
doubt have sought the means of sattMy. eitlier by otlering instant 
battle, or capitulation, but for tlie airival of another messtuiger from 
Sir Henry (■linlon on this da}', who brought »issuranres that an 
armament ol 7000 men was on its w ay for his roleif. This reanimal- 
ocl his confidence, and determined him to hold out to the last momenlf 
repairing with great assiduity during the night the breaches and 
dilapidations of the day. But so powerful was even our fu^t parallel, 

' Holme*** American Annals, vol. ii. p. 43J^'55' 
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iJiat our shells and red hot balls reached tJie enemy's siiips in tlie 
liarbour, and one oi tlieir best frigates was destroyed. 

On the night of the 11th, Wasliington commenced his sc^cond 
parallel witliin three hundred yards of the enemy's lines, and so ex- 
^ditiously and secretly was the work carried on, that tlic trench 
was nearly completed belbre the dawn of day. Upon perceiving 
I his extraoixlinary despatch of his beseigers, Cornwallis redoubled 
his exertions to strengthen his defence, still trusting to the promised 
aid of the British commander in chief. All his batteries were opened 
to stop the pixigress of this second parallel ; but though his fire w as 
considerably destructive, particularly from two redoubts on his left, 
our work was continued without intermission. At this moment 
A\'ashington determined to carry these two redoubts by a cx)up de 
main. The detachment orderecf against that on our right was en- 
trusted to the. Marquis de la Fayette, who conducted it in person, 
tlie other to the French under the Baron de Viomenil. lieutenant 
Colonel Hamilton, assisted by Lieutenant Colonel Laurens, led the 
van of la Fayette, and so vigorously was the assault conducted, that 
they soon forced their way mto the redoubt, and made the whole 
party consisting of 60 men, under Major Campbell, prisoners, only 
live of their number being killed. The detachment had been order- 
ed in the assimlt to remember the recent massacre at New-London 
after fort Griswold had surrendered ; but Hamilton upon being ques- 
tioned why he had spared the lives of his prisoners, answered, that 
his detachment could not imitate deeds of barbarity upon men who 
iKJgged for quarters. 

'i1ie enterprise against tlic other redoubt conducted by the Baron 
Viomenil, was equally successful, though more difficult, the number 
of the enemy here bemg double thjit of the other, and the resistance 

froj)ortionalely formidaiile. 'I'he commandant of the ix^doubt with 
alf his force, escaped, leaving the other half, of whom 1 were killed, 
to fall into the hands of the Baron. The loss of the lattcT was veiT 
severe, having 100 men killed and wounded. Onr loss in the other 
alfair was 9 killed and 32 wounded. 'J'hese two redoubts were? soon 
added to our second parallel, and the equal honours acquirc^l by the 
l*'i-ench and Americans in the enterprise, infus<^(l a mutual a)nfi- 
dence in the allies, and added more vigour to the further prosecution 
of the seige. 

Lord Cornwallis in the mean time, more and moie straitened in 
his position, and still without the expected reaiforceuKMits, though 
ten days had elapsed since it was said they were to sail from Xew- 
Vork, prcmxteda sally against two of our redoubts, which were not 
yet completed. J^ieutenant Colonel AI)(:rcronil)ic conduct* d t!ie 
enterprise with 400 men, of the guards and lii;ht infantry; and be- 
fore day light on the morning of the 1 0th ht^ advanced upon our lines. 
His party were divided into two detachments, the tii-st of the guards 
under lieutenant Colonel Luke, the second of the light infantry 
tmd^r Maior Armstrong. BoUi officers ^ribeeded in driving out 
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the French who occupied these redoubts, and in spiking ele^'en 
pio(*L*s ot raniioii. besides kilhng a number of men ; but this succesf 
was >f liUle bcMhMit to the l>esie^ed, for being unable to hold posse«- 
aiijnofm? rudoujts. the party was compelled to retire on the ap- 
pioacli of the assailants; and the redoubts wei^ soon made ready 
and th:* cannon ii>ispiked. 

'J'liis ronij)li*ted the second parallel of the besiegers, who now 
displayed a i'v mi of noarly one hundred pieces of heavy ordnance, 
.Willie I lie di'frnres of the town were so much demolished that 
^arc^ly a ^:ni could be sliown. In this situation Comwallis was 
reduced to ihe alternative of attempting his escape, or of ofleriDe 
terms uf capituiaii.jn: the latter was too humiliating to his prooa 
militaiv spirit. a\ul a plan was instantly conceived for carrying tht 
fotmer into eitect. (ie determined to pass his whole army over ia 
the niclit to GlotKos'or Point, and by ialling upon General Choise 
to possess iiimself of all his hoi-s(?s, by which the greater part of hii 
ai'i.iy w ouM be mounfod, and his further movements were to depentl 
Oil contineont occurrences. The attempt was equally bold anddes- 
p?iato ; l)nt whatever might have been its ultimate issue, fortune liad 
piepap.xl another (ate for Uornwallis. After the first division of hii 
army iiad actually crossed, and while he was waiting for Ihe return 
of thf* boats to embark ihe ixjmainder, a violent storm arose, which 
disp'nseil the boats and drove them down the river considerably 
l>ei nv the towriT Sv> that day light approached before they could be 
broiiiiiit up to th*:* plare of cnbarkation. It was now too late : and 
his 1) ilship was rompolled to employ the forenoon in reuniting Us 
divided force, bv rectilh.i^ ilie division which had crossed the river. 

Tlu: last hope of his lordslnp being thus disconcerted by a destiny 
boyoiid his cnntiol. lie coiisidiTcdany further insist ance as an useless 
expiMidilure n\' \\\v lives of his men. and having: beat a parley, sent 
amess n^LT to W'asinufrton, with a proposition for a cessation of hos- 
tilities for tiie s|^aee of twonty-lbur lioui-s, with a view of scuttling by 
coiiiTnissioni r«. M'rms for the suneniler of his two posts. After 
reqiiiiiua lioui iiis lonisnip a previ(»us avowal of the basis u|)on wliich 
he iii*.*ani lo pioi)' sc the surrender, the request for a cessation of 
hosiililics wasgiaiiitd, and commissioners were mutually appointed. 
On the part of the allied armies, the Viscount de Noaillcs, and Lieu- 
tei^.ani Colonel Laurens, aid de camp to Washington; and on the 
part of the Britisii, Lieutenant Colonel Dundas, and Major Koss. 
aid de camp to his lordsijip, met on the 1 8th, but not l)eing able to 
agree upon detinilive terms, rough drafts of their proceedings were 
submitttid to tlie res[>ective commaudei^. \\ ashington, perceiving 
that Comwallis insisted upon terms unwarmntod by the situation of 
the two amies, and unu ilting to lose a moment's time in {fruitless 
iiegociation, tnmsmitted to his lordship on the morning of the lOih, 
his uUimatam. declaring that hostilities sliould recommence at 11 
o'clock, unless the terms wei-e previously ratified. Comwallis 
strenuous as liad beei|l|^ BlTorts to pixxrure certain ailvantagwiil 
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omiditions for his army and the citizens in York and Giourester, 
wIm> liad joined the British standard, now prrceivrd that I'urlhcr 
delay' would be hazardous, and the surrender was made on the fol- 
lowing terms : — 

• '1st. Tlint the British land and naval forces at York and Gloucester, sur- 
render themselves respectively to the combined forces of America and France. 
2d. That the artillery, arms and stores of every description, be delivered* 
■nimpaired to officers appointed to receieve them. 3:1. That the two re- 
doubis on the left flrink of York, he delivered up at twelve o*clock, the one 
to a detachment of the \mericanarmy, the other to a rletachment of the French 
frenadiers. The garri«>on of York to march out at 2 o'clock, to a place appoint- 
ed in front of the posts, with shouldered arms, colours caeed, and drume 
beating^ a British or Gennan march, there to ground their arms, and return t(» 
their encampment, until despatched to the places of their tlcstination. The 
lime to be done at 3 o'clock, with the garrison of Gloucester. 4th Officers tu 
retain their side arms and private properly of every kind, with the exception 
of such as obviously belongs to the inhabitants of the United States. 5th. The 
soldiers to be kept in Virginia, Maryland or Pennsylvania, and supplied with 
the same rations as are allowed to the soldiers oi the United States. To be 
kept as much as possible in regiments, and a suitable number of field officen 
to reside near them on parole, with permission to visit them frequently, and ex- 
amine into their treatment. 6th. The British general and his staff, and other 
ofllcers, civil and military, who desire it, to be permitted to ^o on parole to 
Europe, New- York, or any other place in possession of the British, at their op- 
tion ; proper vessels to be furnished by the Count de Grasse tor this purpose. 
and passports to eo by land to be given to those for whom vessels cannot be 
fiimtshed. 7th. The officers to be allowed to keep soldiers as servants, and 
the servants not soldiers not to be consiclered as prisoners. 8lh. The Bonetta 
sloon of war. with her present equipment and crew, to be left at the disposal 
of tne British general, to cairy such soldiers as he may think proper to send, 
and despatches to Sir Henry Clinton ; lobe permitted to ^a*l without examina- 
tion, and to be afterwards delivered to the order of the Count de Grasse ; the 
soldiers and crew to be aecounted for. 9th. Traders to be considered as pri- 
soners of war on parole, and allowed to dispose of their property, giving to 
the allied armies the right of preemption. 10th. In this article Comwailis re- 
quired that the inhabitants of different parts of the country then in York and CtIou- 
cester. should not be punished for having joined the British arm^ ; but it was 
objected to by Washincfton, as belon&:ing altogether to the civil department, 
for whom he would make no stipulation. The I Ith and l^th articles related 
to the sick, who were to be supplied with hospital stores at the expense ot the 
Briti^ih. and attended bv their own surgeons. IT^th. The shipping and boats 
in the two harbours, with all their stores, guns, tackling, and ipparel, t(» l>e 
delivered up to an officer of the navy appointed to take possession of thtm. 
And lastly, no article of the capitulation to be infringed on pretence of repri- 
sals. 

Th^se artirles l)pinj2: miitiinlly pijrni^d and ratified, Cien^ral I/in- 
floln was aj)[)f>intO'l !)y the comniaiuli'^r in cUWf to n'ri?ivt' tlie siib- 
mi'^sioii nf iIm» royal aiiiiy. Coniwallis. tiiiahlt* to \h\iv up aeainst 
the liumlliation of inarrliiii::: at tlio lioad of !iis parrisoii. constittitrH 
Gf*neral O'llara Iiis ivprcsentativo. ami the rourpirn''! army rnovod 
in silenr^e throiish tlio coluiDns of Kn*ri'*!i and Ainnrican soldiers, 
drawn up on ea- h si,lc of tho road. On tho other side of the ri\or. 
Lieutenant-Colon* I Du ulas had h;^*^n t'-aiisf'TF-d to \'ork diirino: the 
tsst movejnenls of the troops, and Ltie ciuninand had devolved on 
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Lieutenant-Colonel Turleton. This officer, conscious of the nuui) 
<*a!ises lie had ^iven to the inhabitanis of the United States to detest 
his chai art(?r. and \o insj)ij*e correspondent feelings of revenge, wail- 
ed upon the French Ci(*ncral de L'hoise, previous to his surrender. 
and exprt>ssin°; appieljcnyions for his personal safety, requested thai 
he miglit not be placed at the dis)X)sal of the AiDerican miKdi. 
This retiuest, though founded upon idle fears, or what is worse, a 
desire to thmw a sli^nia upon the American character, was readily 
granted ; and the Duke de Lauzun and Lieutenant-Colonel Aier- 

tccTwere selected, with their respective corps, to receive thesub- 

" mission of ^I'arlelon's garrison. 

'J'hus was this siese hap[)ilY brought to a.conclusion. and a second 
British army, whose march through a wide extent of country, had 
bi'cn every wlierc traced by ruin and devastation, brought to submiL 
to Aineiican prowess. The number of men which surrendered to 
Wnshington, amounted in the whole to 7107, but more than 3000 
of thesi! an* said to have been unfit for duty ; the combined army ap- 
peal's to have been IG.OOO strong, 7000 of whom were Frencc. 
Thus Cornwallis was far from losing any p^rt of tlic great reputa- 
lion which his re|)eated successes had gained him, by surrenderiiu: 
to a force so greatly superior ; he had done all that could be done 
under circumstances of so much embarrassment, and it is not haz- 
arding too much to say, that if he had been left to his own discretioD. 
his army would have been saved, or his own life oflTered a sacrifice 
to the enterprise of his genius. A second elegant park of field artil- 
lery, entirely of brass, came into our possession at this surrender. 
This, together with every thing appertaining to the army, fell to the 
Americans in the distribution, while the shipping and its concerns, 
became the property of our brave alUes. During the siege about 
300 of the combined army were killed and wounded, and on the 
part of the British upwards of 500. 

The ofiic(?i-s particularly distinguishfHl by the commaiMler iti cliief, 
for their zeal, activity and valour, on this occasion, were the Count 
de Rochambean, Generals Chatelleux and Viomenil. ofthe Fit^nch. 
anil Cienerals Lincoln, La Fayette and Steuben of the American 
army. GencMal Knox who commanded the artillery, and General 
Du Portail. chief engineer, were also mentioned in terms of signal 
rospi?ct. I^ieutenant Colonels TIainilton and Laurens, gained im- 
perishable honoui-s for the intrepidity displayed in storming the ri'- 
clonht on the 1 ith. 

\nthing could exceed the universal joy at this great and import- 
ant e\rn?.''* 

'•Forsfimc monlhsprcviousto the capture of Cornwallis, and while 
his army was travei-smc the states of tiie Carohnas and X'irginia. he 
was opposf'd by the Mar«'iuis de la Fayette with an inferior force, 
f lis liOrdsliip having re(rt'ived a reinforcement, was so cx)nfident of 

*" A Ilea*! ReTolutioB, vol. ii. p. 461-9. 
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success a)3;ainst his opponent, that he luifi^iiardedly WTotc in a letter, 
wiiich was at'trrwanls iiilerf-epteil. "///r boy cannot eacajwmc ,*" but 
he was tli-iappoinlccl in his san£!;inne expt'itations. CJoi-nvvallis at 
one tini • i'onnccl a phin to snips isii the Marquis while on llie same 
sido ofJainos i{ivt*r with liimscH', bnt the attempt was proventtHi hy 
t!i'.i followiii:^ inridiMit, 'J^lie Afanjuis. unapprised oftlie particular 
situation ot his oppoi^fMit. contrived to si-nd into liis ramp, a spy to 
obtain inl(^lii..'on(^\ A soldicT helon'^in^ to iVew-Jerscy, by tlie 
name ofCIiailes Morfran. ^^nerallv called C'hailev. agreed to un- 
derlake this hazarviou' sr.vice: but insisted that, m case hn should 
be discovered and liancefl. the .VIaniui:5. to secure his reputation, 
should have it insviled in the New-Jeiscy pa|)er, that he wasc.n- 
ployed in t!ie sen ice of his connnander. 1 f a\ inir reached the n)yal 
camp, he was soon introduced into his liOrdship's presence, who in- 
quired the ivaso!! ol* his deseniniii;. (. Iiarl' v replied, ^' that he had 
been in the continental service I'lom tiic bcfiiiuiin;:. and while under 
W.ishi.i;j:t()n, he was w»ll satisfied ; but heinir umv commanded by 
a Krenclunan, !in was displcasr I wi:h it, aufl harl 'Miiitcd the ser- 
vice/' I lis lioiilsliip com n!*ndi*d and rewaidcd him r)r !ii"? ( (»n- 
du'U, an I (Jiin; i*vsuo:i connnonced the doul»lecln!v<>rs:)Mier und;T 
thi». Kn^lisii (Oin:n'\iidiT. an<l a spy in the e.ni'Ioymeni <jf the .Mar- 
quis, widiijnl su«<pi''ion. Ij'ird ('ornwalli'5, v.hil* in conver<^ation 
with sev.^ral of his oiiicers, in']nin*d ofCharhy. how long.- a time it 
would lake f.n* the Mavjuis to cross James iJiver / Pausing; a mo- 
men:, he replietl, *• lh;e'» hours, my l./)rd.-'' llis Lordsliip ex- 
clai-n »d, '^ three hours ! it will take tliree days/' '• \o, my Lord," 
fiai 1 Charley, " tiie .Mar piis has sik-!i a numSer of boats, and each 
boat will cany so many men ; il' you v»ill please to calculate, 
yon Will fm I h(^ en I pa^s in insee !ij)h:s/' His Lordsiiip turn- 
wvz to 1.! * o ii(rfr>, •^.lid. " ih'v;:'hem-^ will not do.'' After having 
o!>tain ■ 1 I'le i.i«')rmali > i i" |Hii\*.i, Moiirrm l)ei:a!i to prepare for n, 
return to t!i ' M ir|'i:i. an I li-' p* v:;iled \v:l!i «.»v(»nd Iiiilish soldi"rs 
to desert \\iji -i: n. \'v !i ':i ehiilcii.'.Mi !)y ihi' s.-nti lels, he aitfully 
tanv:)en'd wi:"i fli.vn !)v ^ivi'i.^ l!»" n mi. a:vl Vvliil'* drinkin*; ho 
sci/.-'il tiK'ii* a-, ms a'rl tlien !'»Mni)i'll 'd tli'^n •> iro : nivl thi^ brave fel- 
low actually bi" )'.i i'j! ^M^^ 'Vi'n d."^erttM'*< to our i am;). On hi*? return 
♦ to 'nead (insitt IS. \\\' Ain-jiiis ac i csied hiin wi;!i"well ('iiailey, 
have vou ^ot b:u!v /' " \ r^, j)l«"isi' your liXcelhnry, a:id have 
b>*ond)t s('v^n m(Mi with me."* I la\iiiir cr)mmu.ii<'a*ed Iii-J informa- 
tion, the .Mir Ki!<().V*re ! to ii'uaid liisn. bnt he d.M'lin'Nl reeeiving 
iu »nev, and wir.'ti it wa^ pn^p i.^ed t:) promole iii-n to a con>oral o\ 
j;f». j[ ' 111!. \\v r«'.)li«d. •■ I \\.\\r a'oiliiy to di^char::e the* <lulics(if a com- 
mi»ns')ldier. ;i:i I my rliiiiart^'rstnn.ls fair; but sliould 1 be pnimf)ted, 
1 Kiay fail, au I lose my n'|)ntaiion/'* 

'• ti '-K ral W'l-^iiiaLrtijn. on tii(* very joyful occasion of the capture 
of Cornwalli^, on!.' reil. that thos:-, wivv were* unt|!Ta:i«»<i. siicul 1 1)^ 
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pardoned and set .it liberty ; and closed his orders in the followiiiff 
pious and iinpi-essivc manner : " Divine service shall be peribiinc*d 
to-morrow hi the ditfi rent brigades and (hvisious. The couuiiatider 
in chief recominends, that all the tj-oops that are not u^jon dut> do 
assist at it witii a serious deportnuMit, and thai sensibility of heart, 
which the i-ecol lection of the surprisins; and particular interposition 
of divine Providence in our favour claims." Congress resolved to ^ 
in sjlenin procession to the Dutch iiUtheian Church, to return 
tlianksto Almighty God for crowning the allied arms withsucc4?ss; 
and issued a proclamation, appointing the thiiti^nth day of Decem- 
ber " as a day of general lhan^^=givlng and piayer, on account of lliis 
signal interposition of divine Proxidcnce." 

The capturo of L<jrdCornwaliis may be considered as the closing 
scene of the revolutionary war. E\cnts of less magnitude, that 
occurred in the course of tlie yt»ar. n^quin* less detail. On the lugbt 
of the fii*st of JanuaiT- «i nuitinv broke out in ihe Pennsvlvania line 
of ihc continental army, and soon became s:) nnivei-sal in the line uf 
that state, as to dvly ail opposititjn. A disiiiution of pay and of 
suitable clothing was the cause of the mutiny. Congress sent a 
committee of their Ixxly to procure an accommodation. 'Ihe com- 
plaints of thesoldiei-s. being tbunded injustice, were ndiessed; and 
tlie revolt was completely quelled. A part of the Jersey troi^ps soon 
after revolt e.i ; but by [)rndent and vigorous measures this revolt 
was seasonably suppressed. 

Benedict Arnold, who, after his treachery to his country, had been 
appointed a brigadier-general in the royal armv, made a descent on 
Virginia in Januarys with alxiut fifteen liuiulied men, and committed 
extensive ravages on the unprotected coasts of that slate.* 

While the combinr^d armies were advancing to the siege of York- 
town, General Arnold, who had lately returned from \ irginia, was 
appointed to conduct an expediiion against ?Sew-liOndon. The 
troops, employed in this service, were landed on each side of the 
harbour in two detachments; the one command(dby Lieutenant- 
Colonel Evre, and the other bv Geru^ral Arnold. -New-London is 
a seaport town, situated near tiie mouth of the 'I'hamis. and on the 
west side of that river. For the detence of the place, tiiere had biH-n 
constructed below the town, and on the w( stein side ot the haii>our, 
a fort, called Fort 'I'ruinbull, witli a redoubt ; and op|)osile to it, on 
Groton Hill, another fort, called I' ort Griswold, a strong sc^uare for- 
tification, insuiliciently garrisoned. J^ort Trumbull, the ri-doubt. 
and the town of New-London, being totally untenable, were evacu- 
ated on the a|)proach of Arnold, who took posst^ssicjn of them with 
inconsiderable loss. Fort Griswold was defended by Colonel LihI- 
yard with a garrison of about one hundred and sixty men. some c^i 
whom had just evacuaied the works on the oj)posite side of the 

• Arnold iaMded i.i« ni'U aiont fii'tei'n miloa below Rii hoioiui, aud uiarched Uiio Uiat 
town on the .itn . r J:umary. i \\v put'l,o j^toreu and liulidings there, and m^uy storey, 
niltfl, aiid Tesielt in other plAces, were t*keu or destroyed. 
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river. On the ejection of a summons to siin-ender, tlie British 
marched up to lh«? assault on ihivc sides ; and, though the asc^cnt 
was stopp. and a continued fire was directed a^inst them, they at 
leno:th made a l(xl«nn<»nt on the ditch and (raized work, and entered 
the oaihrazures with rliar^Hl bayonets. An oHicer of the conquer- 
m? troops, onentfMing die fort, asked who commanded. " laid," 
answered Colojir*! LiMlyard, *' but you do now," and presented him 
his sword, which was instantly phnip;ed into his own bosom. Al- 
thouG:)i resistance liad now casi^d. y;3t. to the indehhie infamy of the 
conquerors, they coininmccd a merciless slaughter. whi(jh '* was 
kept up until th(» greater part of tlie 2:arrison was killed or wounded." 
■The town of New- London, and the stores contained in it, wer« 
reduced to aslies : and General Arnold, having complcttnl the object 
of the exppdilijn, returned in eight days to New- York."* 

The military operations of tlie year 1702 present little more than 
a few skirmishes, and predatoi-y excursions, and these were princi- 
pally confined to the states of South (Carolina and Georgia, in which 
the enemy still maintained a few tiifling posts. 

" Nothing had occurred north of the Potomac, to interru|)t the tran • 
cjuillity of the year 1782, save only the wanton and atrocious exe- 
cution of a Captain Huddy. of ,Iei-sey. It will be recollected that 
an association ni refugees had been formed in New- York, under the 
auspices of Sir Henry Clinton, caUing themselves the associated 
board of loyalists^ by whom depredations and enormities had been 
committed against their drlenceless countrj^men. u^hich far outstrip- 
ped in number and atrocitv, the most vindictive cnieltiesofanv other 
portion of the enemy. Tlie prospect of peace, wlii(*h filfed the 
breasts of every other class of people in our country, liolh friend?* 
and foes, with joyous anticipations, was to them the harbinger ol' 
despair. Disappointed in all their sanguine ex|x^ctations of arrest- 
ing tlie rrb Uion of their ro;nitrymen. and conscious that their con- 
duct had cxcludi^d th(»m from all claim lomcTcy at their hands, they 
saw in thr* defoat of their ministerial hiends, tlic ruin oftlieirovvn 
hopes, and in the cksperation of their ft-olings, they it^solved upc^n 
plunging into still doi^per atmciti^s, and adding slill more deadlj 
mjurios to til'.* provocations already g?ve.i to their countrymen. I?i 
this vindictive spirit a paily of \\v^ loyalists under the din»ction of a 
Caj)tain l.apj)incott, manhc^d over to Jersey, and on 6V/??r/y7//, the 
24th of "starch, attacked the block-house on Tom's River, com- 
manded by Captain Josjnia iludly, who after a gallant defenci* was 
takon prisoner and can i»'d to :\ew-Vori;. whtue he was kept in 
close conOncuneiil until the 1 2th of April. 

While he rep.iained in custody, a n^an by the name of Pliilip 
White*, was tatcn by a party of the Jersey j)eo;)l«*. and killed in at- 
tempting to make hi.s esca[)e from tlie guard. 'J'his smcd as a pre- 
text for reven.L':^*, and Captain Huddy was immediately conv(^ved to 



•ilohne^' Aiiu'rimuAnnal?. \< 1. m- J). •i"y-<»l. 
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the Jei"soyshoro, aiifl witiioiit tn:il. and with every mmk oi cniei in 
dipnitv. Iianseil : the loyalists at ili< nusnu nt othis i xerutioii, exlaim- 
iiii? \N lt!i sliDiits of savaffc joy, - I ;> ,•:.;: .9 Tfullf/Jur Philtp If'/iiit" 
Wlien this allair was ma \c kiowu. tik* \-. i ole American arm} eried 
out for retaliation; a:i(l (icncva! V/j;'=iiii:jL:lon fiuul himself under 
tlie painful nevesslly of infojinin^ ^-ir iirrv.y Clmlon. that unless the 
murderers of lludtly were g;ive.i n,> {«> ju^'l(■e. a lirilish ofiieer of 
equal rank should suHi r death. I'or thi^ | iirj i.se il lierame noccs- 
sa;y to decide h}' lot among a Uuiiiher of J'liiish piisoners in the 
Aioeriean eaiiip, and the ehaiiee fell noon C/aptain -\?^nll. a young 
gentleman of family. ofhif;h aecontpli^hmenls and niteresting man- 
iiei-5. 1 le was imintnliately put inlo r los'j c u^loily. and sentence of 
death uassed upon him. A eourt-ina- lial w as in the nu^an time or- 
dvivil oy Sir Heiiiy Clinton, for the tiial of Lippineutt. but before 
its investi^tions were eonnnenred. Sir (iu}^ C'arleton arrived to 
take the command. Fnmi the known humanity of this ofi.eer, eve- 
n',thing was expected which could satisfy ilu- claims of justice, and 
Wasliiiigton himself hoped that h<? would he s|)ared the painful fask 
of makinn: the innocent sufll'er for the cnilty. One of Sir Guy's tirsl 
acts was to bn^ak up the associated hoaitl of loyalists, and thus put 
a stop to the insults and ciuelties whi< h they were coniinually piac- 
tising ui)on their couutrymm. This strongly evinced his disposition 
to do juslicc. and when after a long sitting the court-marlial acquit- 
ted Captain Lipnincott of the murder laid to his charoo. Sir Guy 
Carleton foi-warued the proceedines to Washington, accomnanied 
wilh a letter, in which he assured him that notwithstanding tne ac- 
quittal of l/ipphicott. a furtlier inquiiy should be nrusertiu cT into the 
iivasure, which he unc^quivocally conden>ned. Duiingall this time, 
llic^ inlerrsi which the fate ofC a|)i;iinAsfiill had excited. was*^radu- 
nlly extending itself. A j^athetic letter w as addressed by his mothert 
I.ady Asftill. to the Couiit d(»\'er£:«nnir> by whom it wascommur.i- 
ealed toth^ Ki:i:r and Queen of Trance, who joined in an appiiil !*i 
\Vashin;2l^'n. Vi liich the humanity of hi-^ feelinivs could not w iihs:an<'. 
If iiis own heart alone had been con.-nltcd. his insiant nlejise cf :1 r 
prir^^ner wf^dd Iiaye lenderi'fl this appeal unnecessary: but thei'i:- 
va<e feelings of W'asliinirlon were e\er subservient to judilie dut\'"* 
T'je two minuf.pals w liicli are subjoineiK merit being preserved a-: 
historical monuments. 

Letter from htdit . Kc'///, to the Comte tie f'ersrenncs, 
" SiR,—!f the poiitf'iiKss of the Kivnrh court \^i!I \u p.ji! a straneer lo nd- 
ilrfs'' il, it crinn.»l he 'ion h ted hut tlini <lic who unite? in l.rr-elf :»*! lli ni!»re 
di'licatf scns.jti(uifc wiih which an irj'liviiiual a-.u hf penetrattui. will hv leceiv- 
ed f!\ounihlY hy a nohlemaii. who rclWtr' horunr not only 01; hi? nation, I ut 
on human n.iturt*. 'I'lu^ su!»j«'ct on which 1 implore jtiur assistance, is t(X) 
he:>rt rendii::: to l/P dwelt on ; most pn)hably, the puhlic rei>ort of if ba* al- 
rra.ly ro:iclie«l vou ; this rtlieves me fmra the biirlhen of so mournful a rjutv. 
My son, my only son, dear lo me a? he is hravc, amia!>Ie a? he is bc-loveH. only 
hiiM-teen years of age. a prisoner of war, in consf quonce of the c;«pitujntionof 
York town, l^' at prese nt confinf d in America as ;in object of repribal. — Shall 

*Allen*s Revolution, voL ii. p. 490-2. 
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Uie innocent share the fate of the pruilty ? Figure to yourself. Sir, Ibe situation 




formed of it ; my dau;|^htcr attacked hy a fever, arcoinpanieii vvilh delirium ; 
speaking of her brother in tones of wildnefs, and wiihotit nn interval of reason, 
unless it he to listen to some circumstances which may console her heart. Let 
your sensibility, tSir, paint to you my profound, my inexpressible mi>fcr)', and 
pli'.ul in my faviuir ; a word, a ivord from you, like a voice tVom Heaven, would 
liberate us fn>m desolation, from the last di'S^rce of misfortune. 1 know how 
iBr fieiipral VV.ishiuffton reveres your character. Tell him only that you wish 
my sfjn rr*stored to liberty, and he will restore him to his desponding family ; 
he will restore him to happiness. The virtue and courage of my son will juslily 
this act of clemency. His h(»n(?ur. Sir, led him to America ; he was bom to 
abundance, to independence, and to Ibe happiest prospects. Permit nie,oncc 
more to en<reat the interference of your high influence in favour of innocence, 
and in the cmse of justice and humanity. Despatch, Sir. a letter fn^m Friu:ce 
lo General Waslnnutoii, and favour me with a cop}' of it, that it may be Irnns- 
milted from hence. I feel the whole weight of the liberty taken in pi-esenfng 
this request; but I [eal confident, whtlher granted ornof, that you will pity 
the {i!stre>s by wbich it was suggested ; your humanity will dn)pa tear on my 
fau't. and blot it out fon^vcr 

** May that Heaven which I implore, grant that you may never need the con- 
solation which you have it in your power to bestow on 

TlIF.RESi ASGILL.'* 

Second letter of [jady Asgill to the Comte de Verffennes, 
** Sir, — Exhausted by long suffering, overpowered by an excess of unex- 
pertfid happiness, confined to my bed by weukm?ss and bngour, bent lo the 
earth liy what I have undergone, my sensibility alone could supply me with 
str* ncrth sufficient to address yon. 

"Condescend Sir, to accept this feeble effort of my gratitude. It has been 
laid at the feet of the Almighty ; and believe me, it has been presented with 
thr same sincerity to you. Sir, and to your ilhiTstrious sovereigns ; !>y their 
aus'siyt an I sdu'rify intervention, as by your own, a son is re«t;ired to me, to 
whom my own lite whs nttached. I nave tbe sweet assurance, that my vows 
for my protect«)rs ;<re heard by Heaven, to whom they are ardently oifered ; 
yes. Sir. tbey vvill produce their effect before tbe dreadful and last triljunal. 
W'K-re I indulge in the hope, that we shall botb apper^r together ; you to re- 
reiv»j th»» r**ci>mpeMse of your virtues; myself, tb.it of my sulL'rings. I will 
rai.-e my voice fieforc Ib.d i?npO"«ing tribunid, I will rail fi»r tliose .-acred rej^is- 
le'«, in which your humanity will be found recorded. I Viill ]>ray t!i:it !)les5 
in;.'s may be sbowei-ed on your head, ou him. who, availing him«elf of the 
noiilest privilege received from (iod, a privilege no otlicr than divine, has 
<:bang-d misery intc» hHppine>«>-. has withdrawn tbe sword from the innocent 
he. id, and restored the worthie<<t of sons, to the must ten.lc: and unfortunate oi 
motliers. 

'• Condescend, Sir, to accept this last tribute of i^ra^itude due to yoiir vir- 
tuous sentiment'*. Preseivethis tribute, and may it jro down to your po«.tc rit} 
as a tf stirn«»ny of yourNublime ;ind e\em])lary berurlicepre to a strani;er, wbosc 
nnl*«)n was at w ir with vour own ; but these tendi-r alT.Ttions have not been 
»ie-ir*.yed by war. May this tribtite bear tr.Mimony to my i^ratitu ie Umvj alter 
ihf binil lint e\])re^ses it, with tbe heirl wliicb at this moment onfy vilsriJes 
with the vivacity f>f gralel'ul sentiments, shall be n durrd todii>t ; even to the 
la«t ilriy of my exi*»tHnce, it shall beat but to offer r.il tbe respect aiifl all the 
gratitude with which it is penetrated. TmkrLsx AsiiiLL."* 

'• C\)iio;rcf>.s Imd now taken up the Hffair. and it Ix^rainc nc'^i^*^«aiv 
tnrcSvv tlie coniinunications! of the Count de Vorgcnnosto tli<»irdo(;i. 
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sion. This lie did in a lotfor IVom himself, in which he pronounced 
his opinion on the side of humanity. Conji^ess after soiue deliiiera- 
tion giive orders for the r(*l(\ise of Captain Asgill, and thejo\'fijl 
tidiii«]:s were fomnnmiraled to the Cajitain in a letter frora tlio com- 
mander in chief himself, in wiiich he declared that his release was as 
great a relief to his own feelings, as it could be to those of his prison- 
er.'-* 

*" The ca|)ture of a second British army in America essentially 
affecied the measures of the ministry. It rendered the American 
war UDp'ipular in Gicat Ihitain, aiid emboldened the minority in 
pailianient more viiroronsly to oppose its continuance. After re- 
|)eatc*d hut nn^iKxessful motions against the measures of adminis- 
tration respertino; America, it was resolved by the commons, '* That 
the house would consider as enemies to his majesty and the countiy, 
all those who should advise or attempt the farther prosecution of 
olTfensivtt \v;ir on the continent of North America." 

Sir Guy Carlelon, who bad lately been appointed to the command 
of the royal ann}- in i\orth America, was nistmcted to use his en- 
deavoui-s for can\in£r into eftect the wishes of Great Britain for an 
acconnnodiUion with the AuHMicans. Commissioners "^r negotiat- 
ing peare were soon after appointed. On tlie part of the Cnited 
States the commissioners were John Adams, Benjamin Frankliiti 
Jolm Jay, and Henry iiaurens ; on the part of Great Britain. Mr. 
FitzlierlnTt, and Mr. Oswald. On the tnirtieth of NovfMi.ber, these 
commissioners agreed on provisional articles of peace between Great 
Britain and the (Jnircd States, which were to be inserted in a future 
tr(?aty of p«*ace. to h'^ finally concluded between the parties when 
peace sliould take place bf^twecn Great Britain and France. By 
these articles, tiic ind' jjcndonce of the United States was acknow- 
ledii:vnl in itsfnlK sL exicnt ; and all, tliat could reasonably be expect- 
ed by tiiem, wns ohtaiiv dJ 

^Allen's Kcvolution, \(>|. ii. p. 4i*^2. 

t Trie D< linitivo Tre ity w:is sii:n(^'i at Paris September 3, by John Adams. D-itiiI 
Hartley, tienjaiiiiu Frnnklin,;i!iil Joljn Jay. By Article I, liw Britannic . Majesty af- 
knowletljTcs Ihc United Statts of \iiirrira to be free, sf>verei:^n, and iudepcndent Stale*; 
treats witli them s fuc!i ; and for himstlf. bin hrirs and BacceMnrs, rr]inf<ui«!:i5 alt 
<laim ti) the covernn>»=T,t, property, and territorial righ<^ of the eaine, and every part 
llitreof. — By Article n. tli'.- hoHnd;'ries of the ?aid State* are declared and (iL'ScriM 
from St. Croix in Nova Scoti i ti Canada, by the lakee and the River MissiMippi tn 
Kant Florida. — By Article III. it is njrreotl that the people of U)c United State* *h?jl 
C(mtinuc io enjoy unmolcFtrd, the r::;ht to t.*be Gsh of every kind on tlie Grard Bank, 
and on all othtr banks of Ncwfoundian<l, aUo in the Gu'f of St. Lawrence, and at a!! 
otli'-r phres in the sea, where thf inhabitant? of t)»»th coimtrien used at any time hereto- 
fore to fish. — By Artic;lc IV', it is a^jreed, that the creditors on cither iide shall meet 
with no lawful impediment to the rcrcovcry of the full value, in ?tf rlinij money, of nil 
bona fide debts heretofore. <'ontraolod. — By Ariirlc V. it is agreed, that coD8:n?s' •hall 
earni stly reeoniiuend it to the h;gi«lntnrr» o! th*-- respective States, to provide for lli*" 
reftitution of all c<.>nf)sCated estat»^s, belonging to re:il British subjectii, &c. — By \r1icJe 
VI, it is agficwl, that there shall lie no future confiscations, &c. — By \rticlc VII. it i« 
ap:rei d, th.it trure shall be a mutual, finn, and perpetual peace, and that bis RritanniL 
AI jesly shall, with all e:invenient spt-ed, withdraw ail his armies, pirrisons and ileets- 
fmm the Unitcrl Statre.— By article VIII, the navigation of the Missiitippi. from i\% 
souree to th'* ocean, is forever to remain free and opira to the 9ul>fecf« of Great Brif mr 
and the aitizcni of the United State?. 
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The military events of this year were u)considerable. On the 
iwenty-lirst of May, Colonel Brown ijuviii^ marched out in I'orce 
from Savannah, General \\ ayne, rapidly advancing from l^benczer, 
SDt between liini and the British garrison ni Savannah ; attacked 
him at twelve o'clock at ni^hi ; and loult d his whole party.* 

On tlje twenty-fourth of June, Gciicnd Wayne was violently 
attacked at a plantation alxjut hve miles trotn Savannah, by a large 
body of Creek Indians, who at first drove his troops, and took two 
pieces of artillery ; but they were soon charG;ed with ^icat spiiit, and 
compietelv routed. Fourteen Indians and two vvliite men were 
killtKl. flmistessigo, a famous Indian chief, was ainon^ the slain. 
The royalists, coming out from Savannah to join the Indians, wwc 
driven back by General Wayne, wiio took one British standard, and 
one hundred and twenty-seven horses with packs. Of the continen- 
tals, five were killed, and eight wounded. 

In July, the British evacuated Savanuali ; and General Wayne 
soon after took possession of it. 

On the twenty-seventh of August, Lieutenant-Colonel John Lau- 
rens, in opposing a foraging party of the Bi itish, near Combahee 
River, in South Carolina, was motally w-ounded. 

General Leslie, with the royalists, evacuated South Carolina, on 
the fourteenth of December ; and General Wayne, wilh five thou- 
sand continental troops, took possession of Charlestown on tlie 
seventeenth. 

The independence of America was acknowledged by the United 
Provinces of Holland on the nineteenth of April. A treaty of amity 
and commerce was concluded at the Hague between those provinces 
and the United States of America on the eighth of October. 

The British fleet in the West-Indies, under Admiral Sir George 
B. Kodney? on the twelfth of April gained a complete victory over 
the French fleet under the Count de Giasse."! 

'' In Decevnber, 1 782, the officei*s of tin* army being apprehensive 
that they should be disbanded befo)\3 their a<'coa.its should be liriui- 
dated and ihe engagements of government complied with, resolved 
to memorialize Congress on the subject, and Aiajor-General Mc- 
Dougall, Colonel Ogdon and Coloiul iSrooks, were deputed as a 
committee to wait on tiiat honourablt^ body, retjuesting their attention 
to the distresses under whicii the army laf)oiu(»d, and to solicit pay- 
ment of the money actually due to the army, and security for the 

* Al'lcu' l!i<' lediiction of Lord Cortiwulii*, llie rcnri^ylvatiin lino niiircfu. 'I to -otitli 
Caroii.;a, arid ttii^ lU'iunsu oi' inrci: troutiicd Gt-iiorai liit^cufl » <lti.irli l.-nntral Wayno 
with a ptrt oi* hi* jiriny l-» vii; r^ui. Hi-.; artion, ahfiv(. r -(1101!, ivi-* t-ju^lit ahoul lour 
mil'"* 10 Die .iouihw^"ii of S.n ann;ib, o!i Ihc O^iTchcc D.i'i. I'lie van u'uur'.l •>! the 
A:noiii;.ii)9, (.;'»ii8.«»t.n:^ o\'6') 1j »n-.; aiui 'lO iiii'aiitry, waa h'.l t':i i'.v TuiKinel VViiii" df I he 
cavalry, oiiil (.-uplain Pari^er d' tiiv: iiii'atitry, to .1 npiriU'd cliar^'C, in which A'J *<( ihe 
eii?iny w.mC \iii>"i or woundci, uiid .ibuut «0 Ui.ivn priunr". 'i'his advantug;!' wai 
l^aificd [)y the iiso 01' ti.e svvord and hayo.ict. Tiie Aoui ii'an:< h:id only '1 private* killoi,. 
ind "2 wouatu (I. 

* Holmei* American AnEais, vol. ii. p. 463-C5. 
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coiiimutatio]! of half pciv, stipulated by the resolve of Ortobrr, 1780, 
for a siiiu iii ffross, vvhirii they coiireive would bo le^s objecUniiablc 
than tho !mlf pay establishuuMit. Subsoqucnt to this prorectUii^. a 
report was circulated in camp, that Congress did not mean to rom- 
ply with tiieir n^S4ilves respcMSiii;; hah^ pay, &lc. Tiiis operated vm* 
jx)worfully oil thf? minds of ihi» oilieeis of the amiy, and ocrasiooed 
them to forward an avidress io Congress, in bi*half of themselves, and 
their bicthren, the soldiei-s. They asked for a supply of money, to 
be torwarded immechately to the anny, for a settlement of the ac- 
counts of anearaic^'s of pay. and security for what is due; for a 
commiitalion (.-f h;df for full pay (or a certain number of years, or 
for a sum in irros-i. as should be agreed on ; for a settlement of ac- 
counts, for d(^fici(»ncies of rations and compensations, and of the 
defieie.icies of clothing an<l compensations. They conrhidc their 
address in these words : " The pressure of evils and injuries io the 
course of seven loii;; years have made their condition, in many in- 
stanres. wretched ; they therefore entreat that Congress, to con- 
vince the army, and the world, that the indepentlence of America 
shall not b«». placed on tlie iiiin of any particular class of citizens, will 
point out a ukxIo for immefhate redress ; and that the disabled 
oiVicers and soldiers, wiih the widows and orphans of tliose who have 
lost or may lose their lives in the service of their country, may be 
included, and that some mode be pointed out f(»r the eventual pay- 
ment of those soldiers, who are the sujyects of the resolution of Con- 
Sivss of the 15th of May. 1778." In consequence of this address, 
Congress passed the following resolves, namely, — 



«* 'I 



Thnt thft superintendent of finance be directed, conformably to the mea- 
3iin*s already taken for that purpose, so soon as the state of the publtc finances 
will perniit, to make such payment, and in such manner as he bball Ibink 
pmper, till the further order of Congress. 

*' With respect to the second article of the address, the settlement of ac- 
counts of the arrearages of pay, that the several states be called on to com- 
plete, without delay, the settlements with their respective lines of the army, 
up to the first day of Aug^ust, 1780 ; and that the superintrndeiit of finance 
take such measures, a*' >h;iM appear to him mo?! proper for eflecting the set- 
tlement tVou) thi«5 period. That the troops of the United St.ites, in common 
with all creditor* ot' the same, have an undoubted right to expect security, 




ate and full consiiieration of the nature of such funds, and the most likelj 
niO'ie of nbtainino: them." 



Th-' romtuHiicr o\ die report of the eommitteo, on the subject A 
the addiVv^. w.is referred to a committee of five. 

(M^ii^'i.i! .\[r'I)ouffall and Colonel Oirden, in a letter to Gcnenil 
Kno\. madt* kn<i\vn to the anny their success ; and C'oloiud r»r<K>ks 
rciui v^l Xi^ rauj). to inlbnn th( m, verhnlly. of th(^ p/osprci nf rom- 
muia'ion, or k^^ obtaining an *\[uivaleiit for half pay. which they iin«l 
propusi^d in their address* General McDougall continued sit (^on 
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l^resfl on the army business, while the impression of the report which 
occasioned the address to Coni^ress, however false, remained on the 
minds of some officers ; notwithstanding Congress were doing all 
that the circumstances of the states would admit, to relieve and sat- 
fefy the army. 

March 10/A, 1783. — In the midst of this perturbed state of affairs . 
in camp, and while the day of hnal si^paration was supposed to be 
near at hand, the fv>ilowing anonymous letter, calciilated to exasper* 
ate the passions of the momi.»nt, was privately circulated : — 

TO THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 

** Gewtlesikw, — K feHo\T sol'fier, whose interest and affections bind him 
stronflfly to yiiu, whose pa^t sufferings have been as great, and whose future 
fortune may be is desperate as yours — would beg leave to address you. 

*' Agt* has its claims, and rank is not without its pretensions to advise ; but, 
thou:;h unsupported by both, be flatters hiinself, that the plain language of 
fincerity and exp>erience will neither be unbecitl nor unregarded. 

" Like many ot'y<iu \w lovei private lite, and left it with regret. He left it, 
determined to retire tri>ni the tield, with the necessity that called him to it. 
and not till then— (V)t ti I tne em-mteii of his country, the slaves of power, anei 
the hirelings of iirjuatice, were compelled to abandon their schemes, aiid ac- 
knowledge America as terrible in anns, .is she had been humble in remon- 
strance. With this object in view, he has long shared In your toils and mingled 
in your dangers. He has felt the cold hand of poverty without a murmur, and 
bas Sf^en the insolence of wealth without a sigh. But, too much under the 
direction of his wishes, and ^)ometimes weak enough to mistake de^^ire for 
opinion, he has till lately— vet^ lately, believed in the justice of his country. 
He hoped, that as the clouds of advei-sity scattered, and as the sunshine of 
peace and t>etter fortune broke in on us, the coldness and severity of govem- 
Bient would relax, and that more than justice, that gratitude would blaze forth 
on those hands which had upheld her, in the darkest stages of her passage 
from impending servitude to acknowledged independence. But faith has its 
limits, as well as temper, and there are points beyond which neither can be 
stretched, without sinking into cowardice, or plunging into credulity. Tbis, 
my friends, i conceive to be your situation, — hurried to the very ede^e of both, 
another step would ruin you forever. To l)e tame and unprovoked when 
injuries press hard on you, is more tban weakness : but to look up for kinder 
usage, without one manly effort of your own, would fix your character, and 
show the world how richly you deserve those chains you broke. To guard 
against this evil, let ns take a review of the ground on which we now stand. 
and thence carry our thoughts forward for a moment, into the unexplored ficlu 
of experiment. 

- *' Af^er a pursuit of seven lone years, the object for which we set out is at 
length brought within our reach — yei, my friends, that suffering courage of 
yours was active once, — it has conducted the United States of America through 
a doubtful and bloody war. It has placed her in the chair of independency, 
and peace returns again to bless — who ? A counti^ willing to redress your 




., ^ . . rf' r " — &>^«n, 

and those riches which your wounds have preserved r Is this the case ? or is it 
rather a country thai tramples on yoor rights, disdains your cries, and insults 
your distresses ? Have you not more than once suggested your wishes, and 
made known your wants to Congress ? wants and wisties which gratitude and 
|x>licy should have anticipated rather than evaded ; and have yoo not lately, 
ID the meek language of entreating memorials, begged from their justice, what 

47 
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jou could no longer expect from their favour ? How have joa bteo aiifwep> 
•d ? I^t the letter which you are called to consider to-morrow reply. 

*Mf this then be your treatment, while the swords you wear are necessaiy 
for the defence of America^ what have you to expect from peace, when your 
voice shall sink, and your strength dissipate by division ? when thoee veij 
iWords, the instruments and comoanions of your glory, shall be taken fimn 

• yaur »ides, and no remaining mark of military distinction be left but your 
. wants, infirmities and scars ? Can you then consent to be the only sitffereit 

by this vevolotion, and retiring from the 6eld, grow old in povei^, wretched- 
ness and contempt ? Can you consent to wade through the vile mire of 
dependency, and owe the miserable remnant of that life to charity, which bat 
hitherto been spent in honour ? If you can — go— and cariy with you the jest 
of tones and the scorn of whigs — the ridicule, and what is worse, the pity of 
the world. Gro, starve, and be forgotten ! But if your spirit should revolt at 
this ; if you have sense enough to discover, and spirit enough to oppose 
tyranny under whatever garb it may assume ; whether it be the plain coat of 
ienublicaDism.» or the splendid robe of royalty ; if you have not yet learned to 
discriminate between a people and a cause, between men ana principles- 
awake ; attend to your situation, and redress yourselves. If the present mo- 
ment be lost, every future eflbrt is in vain ; and your threats then, will be as 
empty as your entreaties now. 

*' I would advise you, therefore, to come to some final opinion on what yoo 
can bear, and what you will suffer. If your determination be in any propor- 
tion to your wrongs, canr your appeal fiom the justice, to the fears of goven- 
Wnt. Change tne milK and water style of your last menMrial ; assume a 
boHer tone -decent, but lively, spirited and determined, and suspect the man 
who would advise to more moderation and longer forbearance. Let two or 
three men, who can- feel as well as write, be appointed to draw «9p your laat 

• remonstrance ; for I would no longer give it the suing, soft, unsuccessful epi- 
thet of memorial. Let it be represented in language that will neither dishon- 
our you by its rudeness, nor betray you by its fears, what has been promised 
by Congress, and what has been performed — how long and how patienthf you 
have suffered— how little you have asked, and how much of that little has lieen 
denied. Tell them, that, though you were the first, and would wish to be the 
last to encounter danger, though despair itself can never drive you into dis- 
bunoiir, it may drif e you from the 6eld ; that the wound often irritated, and 
never healed, may at length become incurable ; and that the slightest mark of 
indignity from Congress now must operate like the grave, and part you for- 
ever ; that in any political event, the army has its alternative. It peace, that 
nothing shall separ;«te you from your arms but death ; if war, that courting the 
auspices, and inviting the directions of your illustrious leader, you will retiie 
to some unsettled country, smile in your turn, and *' mock when their fear 
cometh.*' But let it represent also, that should they comply with the request 
•f your late memorial, it would make you more hrtpoy, and them more respect- 
able. That while war should continue, you woula follow their standard into 
the field, and when it came to an end you would withdraw into the shade 
of private life, and give the world another subject of wonder and applause ; 
an army victorious over its enemies— victorious over itself." 

Alarmed and distressed, says Dr. Thacher, with this vile attempt 
to stimulate the army to rash and dangerous proceedings, the Com- 
mander in <^hief noticed in general orders the anomnnous address 
with his pointed disapprobation, and \vith the view of'^ counteracting 
its effects requested that the general and field officers, and one from 
each company, and a proper representation from the staff of the 
armfy^wottklassenQMecuithelSu report of tfafr 
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"cominittee deputed by the army to Congress. The next day a 
-second anonymous paper from the same pen appeared as follows : — ^ 

** Till DOW, the Commander in Chief bas regarded the steps you have taken 
.for redress with good wishes alone ; his ostensible silence has authorized touf 
meeting, and his private opinion sanctified your claims. Had he disliked the 
object in view, would not the same sense of duty which forbade you from 
naeeting on the third day of the week, have forbidden you ttom meeting on 
the seventh ? Is not the same ^ubfect held up for your discussion ? and bas it 
not passed the seal of office* and taken all the solemnity of an order ? this 
will give system to your proceedings, and stability to jour resolves. It will 
ijpen speculation into fact, and while it adds to the unanimity, it cannot pos- 
sioiy lessen the independency of your sentiments. It may be necessary to add 
on this subject, that, from ttie injunction with which the general orders close, 
every man is at liberty to conclude that the report to be made to headquarters 
is intended for Cor^ress. Hence will arise another motive for that energy 
which has been recommended ; for, can you give the lie to the pathetic cte- 
•scriptions, and the more alarming predictions of our friends ?''* 

On the 15th instant, the conventioa of officers assembled, and 
General Gates presided. The Commander in Chief delivered to 
them the following very interesting and feeling address : — 

*' GENTLeMEPr, — By an anonymous summons an attempt has been made to 
convene you together. How inconsistent with the rules of propriety, how un- 
military, and how siibversive of all order and discipline, let the good sense of 
the army decide. 

*' In the moment of this summons, another anonymous production was sent 
into circulation, addressed more to the feelings and passions, than to the judg- 
ment of the army. The author of the piece is entitled to much credit for the 
goodness of his pen ; and f could wish he had as much credit for the rectitude 
of his heart ; for, as men see through different qptics, and are induced by the 
reflecting faculties of the mind, to use different means to attain the same end, 
the author of the addcess should liave had more charity than to * mark for sus- 
picion the man who should recommend moderation and longer forbearance \* 
or in other wofds, who should not think as he thinks, and act as he advises. 
But he had another plan in view, in which candour and liberality of sentiment, 
regard to justice, and love of country, have no part : and he was right to insin- 
uate the darkest suspicion to effect the blackest design. That the address 
was drawn with great art, and is designed to answer the most insidious pur- 

* With respect to the aotbor of the New burgh aDonymous leiten, sutpicion hus emr 
retted on John Armatrong, who, at Uie tioit of their appearance, was a major m Inli 
army, and for aomc time aid de camp to Major General Gates. Though many c ir- 
cumstances conspired to fix this suspicion on Viajor Armstrong and a few confederates, 
tht- real fact has never been established till recently In the last number of the UnUtd 
State* Ma^aMtntj published in New-York, General Armstrong has aunounccrd himself to 
be the author of these notorious letters.' In justification *i( bis motives he maintains 
** that they were written by himself at the solicitation of his friends as the chosen organ 
to express the sentiments of the otVi« ers of the army, and were only an honeti and 
manly^ though perh ips an indi»crert endeav^ ur to support public cr^il and do justice to 
a iong suffering, patient, and gallant soldiery.^ In the same puhlicationi G« neral Arm- 
•€r"ng bas thougtit proper to risk his reputation on the bold and unqualified assertion, 
that tile tiander propairated and l>elieved for half a century, that two distinguish!- ft nffi. 
cers of the revolution *■ id coniipircd to put down the Commander in Chief, is an ixnjm- 
4riI 9nd inU falsehood from beginmns: to end. 
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, I ; (hatitucidGoUtedtoimpre&sthemindwjtbaDideaorpKaMidUla 
iqjitotice in the sovereign power of the United StatMj^^UMi rooM aO ttoie nv- 
sentiiients which must unsToidablj (km from' such a belief; thillkeeecml 
mover of this scheme, whoever he majf^be, intended to take advantage of the 
passions, while they were wanned by the recollection of past distpeasaa, witln 
out giving time for cool, delilierative thinking, and that composure ef OUDd* 
which is so necessarr to ^ive dignity and stability to measures, is reodand to* 
obvious, by the mode oi conducting the business, to need other proof Uumt 
reference to the proceedings. 

'' Thus much, gentlemen, 1 have thought it incumbent on me to obaerve li 
you, to show on what principles I opposed the irregular and hasty meetiw 
which was proposed to have been held on Tuesday last, and not because! 
wanted a disposition to ^ive you eveiy opportunity, consistently with your 
own honour, and the dignity of the amiy, to make known your gnevanoes. If 
my conduct heretofore has not evinced to you, that I have been a faitfaiiil friend 
to the army, my declaration of it at this time would be equally unavailinf and 
improper. But as I was among the first who embarked in the cause of our 
eommon country ; as I have never left your side one moment, but wheo called 
from you on public duty ; as I have been the coastant companion and witDM 
of your distresses, and not among the last to teel and acknowledge vour merits: 
as 1 have ever considered my own militaiy reputation as inseparably comiectBd 
with that of the army ; as my heart has ever expanded with jov when 1 have 
heard its praises, and ray indignation has arisen when the mouth of detracUoo 
has been opened against it ; it can scarcely be supposed, at this last stage of 
the war, that 1 am indifferent to its interests. But how are they to be promot- 
ed ? The way is plain, says the anonymous addresser. * If war continues, 
remove into the unsettled country ; there estab^^h yourselves, and leave an 
ungrateful country to defend itself!' But who are they to df fend ? our wives* 
our children, our farms, and other property, which we leave behind us ? or 
in this state of hostile separation, are we to take the two first, the latter cannot 




have 

ample justice.' This dreadful alternative, of either deserting 
our country in the extremest hour of her distress, or turpins: our arms against 
it, which is the apparent object, unless Congress can be compelled into instant 
compliance, has something so shocking in it, that humanity revolts at the idea. 
My God ! what ean this writer have in view, by reconimendirig such meas- 
ures ? Can he be a friend to the army ? Can he be a friend to this country t 
rather, is he not an insidious foe ; some emissaiy, perhaps, from New York^ 
plotting the ruin of both, by sowing the seeds of discord and separation he- 
tween the civil and military powers of the continent ? And what a compliment 
does he pay our understandings, when he recommends measures, in either al- 
ternative, impracticable in their nature ? But here, gentlemen, I will drop the 
curtain, because it would be as imprudent in me to assign my reasons for this 
opinion, as it would be insulting to your conception to suppose you stood ia 
need of them. A moment's reflection will convmce every dispassionate mind 
of the physical impossibility of carrying either proposal into execution. There 
might, gentlemen, be an impropriety in my taking notice, in this address te 
vou.of an anonymous production ; but the manner in which this performance 
has been introduced to the army ; the effect it was intended to have, together 
with some other circumstances, will amply justify my observations on tl^ ten- 
dency of this writing. 

" With respect to the advice given by the author, to suspect the man who 
shall recommend moderate measures, and longer forbearance, I spurn it, as 
eveiy man who reeards that liberty, and reveres that justice for which we 
contend, undouhtedly must ; for if men are to be precluded fiora ofiering their 
sentiments on a matter which may involve the most serious and alarminir con- 
sequences that can invite the consideration of mankind, reason is of no use to 
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us. The freedom of speech maj be taken away, and dumb and silent, we 
may be led, like sheep to the slaughter. I cannot in ju^ftice to my own belief, 
and what I have great reason to conceive is the intention ot Congress, con* 
elude this address, without giving it as nay decided opinion, that, that honoura- 
ble body entertain exalted sentinient^i of'^the senices of Ihe army, and from a 
full conviction of its merits and sufferings, will do it complete justice. That 
their endeavours to discover and establish funds for this purpose, have been 
unwearied, and will not cease till they have succeeded, 1 have not a doubt. 

'' Rut like all other large bodies, whert* there is a variety of different inter- 
ests to reconcile, their determinations are slow. Why then should we distrust 
them ? and in consequence of this distrust, adopt measures which n)ay cast a 
shade over that glor>' which has been so justly acquired, and tarnish the repu- 
tation of an army which is celebrated through all Europe for its fortitude and 
patriotism ? Ancl for what is this done ? to bring the al)ject we seek nearer ? 
No, most certainly, in my opinion, it will cast it at a greater distance. For 
mjrsclf, and 1 take no merit in giving the assurance, l>einff induced to it from 

grinciples of gratitude, veracity and justice, and a gratetul sense of the con- 
dence you have ever placed in me. a recollection of the cheerful assistance 
and prompt otiedience I h^ve experienced from you, under e^ery vicissitude 
of fortune, and the sincere affection 1 feel for an army 1 have so lon^ had the 
honour to command, will oblige me to declare in this public and solemn man* 
Der, that in the attainment of complete justice for all your toils and dangers, 
and in the gratification of every wish, so far as may be done consistently with 
the great duty I owe my country, and those powers we are bound to respect, 
you ma3[ freely command my services to the utmost extent of my abilities. 

" While I give you these assurances, and pledge myself in the most unequi- 
Tocal manner, to exert whatever abilities I am possessed of in your favour, let 
me entreat you, gentlemen, on your part, not to take any measures, which, 
viewed in the calm light of reason, will less^ the dignity, and sully the g^oiy 
YOU have hitherto maintained. Let me request you to rely on the plighted 
faith of your country, and place a full confidence in the purity of the inteations 
of Congress ; that previous to ^' our dissolution as an army, they will cause all 
your accounts to he fairly liquidated, as directed in the resolutions which were 
published to you two days ago ; and that they will adopt the most eflectua! 
measures in their power to render ample justice to you for your faithful and 
meritorious services. And let me conjure you in the name of our common 
country, as you value your own sacred honour ; as y6u respect the rights of 
humanity ; and as you regard the military and national character of America ; 
to express your utmost horror and detestation of the man, who wishes^ under 
any speciou** pretences, to overturn the liberties of our countrj' ; and who 
wickedly attempts to open the flood-gates of civil discord, and deluge our rising 
empire in blood. 

'* By thus detennining, and thus acting, you will pursue the plain and direct 
road to the attainment of your wishes : you will defeat the insidious designs ol 
our enemies, who arc compelled to resort from open force to secret artifice. 
You will give one more distinguished proof nf unexampled patriotism, and 
patient virtue, rising: superior to the pressure of the most complicated suffer- 
ings ; and ycni will, by the dignit>- of your conduct, afford occasion for poster- 
ity to say, when speaking of the glorious example you have exhibited to man- 
kind — had this day been wanting, the world had never seen the last stage o( 
perfection to which human nature is capable of attaining.'* 

Havin/z fiiiishod l)is iiicomparablo r»ii(l very elTiracious address, 
his Excellenry withdrew, and the Convention unanimously resolved 
to present hun their thanks, and lliat he be nssiired, '* that tne officers 
reciprocate his affectionate expressions with tlie iip-ealest sincerity of 
which tlie human heart is capable.'- After which. General Knox- 
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Colonel Brooks, and Captain Howaitl were appointed a oomnuttee 
to prepare resolutions expressive of the business of the cooveuticii, 
and to report in half an hour. They reported, and the coiivmtioD— 

** Resolved unanimoiislj, that, at the commeiiceinent of the preMnt war* 
the officers of the American anny engaged in the service of their couDtrf fram 
the purest love and attachment to the rights and liberties of human nature ; 
ffhicD motives still exist in the highest d^ree ; and that no circuBStances a 
dbtress or daneer shall induce a conduct that may lend to sully the reputatioa 
and glory which they have acquired, at the price of their bloods and eignt yean 
faithful services. 

'* Resolved unanimouslyt that the army continue to have an umiiakeo oon6- 
dence in the justice of Cxtngress and their country and are fully convinced 
that the representatives of America will not disband or disperse the aimy, iM 
their accounts are liquidated* the balances accurately ascertained, ami ade* 
quate funds established for payment ; and ia this arrangement, the officers ex- 
pect that the half pay, or a comnuitation for it, should be efficaciously coinpie»> 
nended. 

** Resolved unanimou^sly, that his Excellency the Commander ia Chieil bt 
requested to write to hie Excellency, the President of Congness, earnestly eD» 
treating the most speedy decision of that honourable bodjr^ on the subject of 
our late address, which was forwarded by a committee ot the anny, some of 
wiiom are waiting on Congress for the result. In the alternative of peace or 
war, this event would be highly <:atisfactory, and would produce imnaediats 
tranquillity in the minds of the army, and prevent any furuier machinatioos of 
designing men to sow discord between the civil and military powers of tha 
United States. 

^*0n motion, resolved unanimcAsly, that the officers of the American anny 
view with abhorrence, and reject with disdaiuj the iDfiamous propositions con* 
tained in a late anonymous address to the officers of the army* and reaeot with 
indignation the secret attempts of some unknown persons to collect tbe officeis 
together, in a manner totally subversive of all discipline and good order. 

^ Resolved unanimously* that the thanks of the officers of the army be giveo 
to the committee who presented to Congress the late address of the army, for 
tbe wisdom and prudence with which they have conducted that business ; aod 
that a copy of the proceedings of this day be transmitted by the president to 
M^jor General McDoueall ; and that he be requested to continue his solicita- 
lions at Congress, till the objects of his mission are accomplished.'* 

I'iie result of the fore^ing proceedings, was, by the Commandf r 
in Chief, transmitted to Congress, accompanied by an impressive let- 
ter, of which the following is an extract. 

^ That in the critical and perilous moment when the last mentioned con- 
municntion was made, there was the utmost danger that a dissolution ot tbe 
army would have taken place, unless measures similar to those recommeDdedi 
bad been adopted, will not admit of a doubt. That the adoption of the reso- 
lution granting half pay for life, has been attended with all the happy conse- 
quences I had foretold, so far as respected the good of the service* let the as- 
tonishing: contrast between the state of the army at this instant, and at the for- 
mer period determine. 

*' And that the establishment of funds, and security of the payment of all tbe 
jsst 'W>mandsof the army will be the most certain means of preserving thena- 
tio!).i! faith and future tranquillity of this extensive contineuty is my decided 
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miDioo. Bj tbe preceding remarks, it will readily be imagined, that instead 
of retracting and reprehending, from further experience and reflection, the 
mode of compensation so strenuously ui^^ed in the enclosures, I am more and 
more con6rmed in the sentiment, anid if m the wrong- suffer me to please my- 
self with the grateful delusion. For if besides the simple payment of their 
f^es, a further compensation is not due to the sufferings and sacrifices of the 
officera, then have I been mistaken indeed. If the whole army have not merit- 
ed whatever a grateful people can bestow, then have 1 been beguiled bjr pre- 
judice, and built opinion on the basis of error. If this couotiy should not in the 
event perform every thing which has been requested in the late memorials to 
Coneress. then will my belief become vain< and the hope that has been excited 
void of foundation. And if as has been suggested for the purpose of inflaming 
their passions, the officers of the army are to be (he only sufferers by this rev- 
iriutioQ if, retiring from the field, they are to grow old in poverty, wretched^ 
ness and contempt ; if they are to wade througb the vile mire of dependencyt 
and owe the miserable remnant of that life to charity, which has hitherto been 
wpent in honour, then shall I have learned what ingratitude is,'' then shtAl I have 
lealized a tale which will embitter every moment of my future life. But I 
am under no such apprehensions ; a countiy rescued by their arms from im- 
pending ruin, will never leave unpaid the debtof gmtitude. 

G, WAsHIIfOTON." 

March 22rf« — Congress at length came to the following resolu- 

'* ^^H^ the officers of the several lines under the immediate command 
of his fl^Hncy General WashinKton,-did by their late memorial transmitted, 
lepreseBMJrCongress, that the half pay granted by sundry resolutions was re- 
garded in an unfavourable li^ht hj the citizens of some of the states, who 
would prefer a compensation for a limited term of years, or by a sum in gros&^ 
to an establfsment for life ; and did on this account solicit a commutation of 
Ibeir half pay for an equivalent, io one of the modes abovementioned, in order 
to remove all subjects of dissatisfactioD from the minds of their fellow citizens : 
And whereas Congress are desirous, a» well of fniifying the reasonable ex- 
pectations of the officers of the army, as .of removing all objections which maj 
eiist in ainr part of the United States to the principles 6( the half pay estab- 
lishment, for which the faith of the United States has been pledged ; per- 
suaded that these objections can only arise from the nature of the compensa- 
tion, not from any indisposion to compensate those whose services, sacrifices, 
and suflferiogs, have so justly a title to the approbation and rewards of their 
country : 

^ ** Therefore resolved, that such officers as are now in service, and shall con- 
tinue therein to the end of the war, shall be entitled to receive the amount of' 
five years full pay in money, or securities on interest at six per cent, per an- 
mim, as Congress shall find most convenient, instead of the half pay promised 
for life, by the resolution of the 21st day of October, 17U0, the said securities 
to be such, as shall be given to the creditors of the United States. Provided 
that it be at the option of the lines of the respective states, to accept or refuse 
the same. And provided also, that their election shall be signified to Con- 
gress, through the Commander in Chief, from the lines under his immediate 
command within two months ; and through the commandinc: officer of the 
southern army, from those under his command, within six months, from the- 
date of this resolution. 

*^ That the same computation shall extend to the corps not belonginj? to the- 
lines of particular states, and who arc entitled to half pay for life as aforesaid|| '%M 
the acceptance or refusal to be determined by corps, and to be signified in the' 4J»^ ^ 
«ame manner, and within the same time as abovementioned. ^^.^ 

'* That all officers belonging to the hospital dep^rtme^^ who are entitled tc^ 
iMtlf pay by the resolution of the 17th day of Jamjaiy, t78 1, may collectiveljr 
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agree to accept, or refuse the aforesaid commutation, aigpifynig the lanff 
through the Commander in Chief, within six mouths from this time. 

^* That such o^Rcen as have retired at different periods, entitled to half paj 
for life, may, collectively in each state, in «vhich they are inhabitants, accept 
or refuse the same ; their acceptation or refusal to be signiSed by agents, au- 
thorized for this purpose, within six months from this period. That with re« 
spect to such retirii)}; officers, the commutation, it accepted by them, shall 
be in lieu of whatever m i y be now due to them, since the time of their retirinf 
fro.n service, as well as of what might hereafter become due, and that a» SOM 
as their acceptance ahall be signified, the superintendent of finance t>e, and be 
is hereby, directed to take measures for the settlement of their accounta ac* 
eordingly, and to is<sije to them certificates bearing interest at six percent. 

"* That all officers entitled to half pay for life, not included in the precediif 
resolution, may also collectively ag^ree to accept, or refuse the aforesaid coa- 
mutation, tigrufying the same withm six months from this time." 

April ^Sth. — The Commander ki Chief thus addressed the army 
on tlii' c'^^sation of hostilities: — 

*' The Commander in Chief orders the cessation of hostilities, between the 
United States f>f America and the Kins: of Great Britain, to be publicly pro- 
clavnr i to-morrow at twelve o'clock, at the New Building ; and that the pn>- 
cla nitfon which wiii be communicated herewith, be read to- morrow evening, at 
the head of every retj^i-nent and corps of the ^rmy ; after which, the ^ulaios, 
with the several brie^^ies, will render thanks to Almighty God lor aj^B mer* 
cie^, particularly for his overruling the wrath of man to his o*<iH|B7f wl 
causing the rasre of war to cease amon^; the nations.'* ^^F 

** The Comman'ier in Chief, far from endeavouring to stifle th^Relingsof 
joy in his own bosom, offers his most cordial congratulations on the occasion, to 
al! tiip olfirers of every denomination — to all the troops of the United States ia 
gci'Ti!, uid in particular to those srallant and persevering men who had re- 
solved to dofend the rights of their invaded country so \ong as the war should 
continue : for tbfjse are the men who ought to be considered as the pride and 
boi«< <»f the A:n*?rican Rrmy, and who. crowned with well earned laurels, may 
soon withdraw from the field of glory, to the more tranquil walks of ciTil life. 

^* >Vhile the general recollects the almost infinite variety of scenes throi^ 
which we h^ve passed, with a mixture of pleasure, astonishment, and grati- 
tude — while he confemplntes the pnispects before us with rapture, — he cannot 
help wi.^hing that :ill the brave men, of whatever condition they may be, who 
have shared in the toils and dangers of effectins: this glorious revolution, of 
rescuing millions tVonn the h'4n 1 oppression, and of laying the tbundation of a 
great empire, mi^ht be impres<ied with a proper idea of the dignified part they 
hivp been called to act, under the smiles of Providence, on the stage of human 
affairs ; for happy, thrice happy, shall they be pronounced hereafter, wbo 
have contrihutea any thine:, wlio have performed the meanest office in erecting 
this i^tupen ious fabric of Freeihiin and E/npire^ on the broad basis of inde- 
ppodency ; who* hive assisted in protecting the rights of human nature, and 
establi.'thlni^ an "isyliim for the po'jr and oppressed of all nations and religions. 

"The glorious tisk for which we fir«t flew to arm», being thus accomplished, 
—the libertic-j of our country beinu: fully acknowledged and firmly secured, by 
the smiles of Hoiven on the purity of ourciuse, and the honest exertion:^ of a 
feeble people, deter nined to be fi*ee, against a powerful nation disposed to 
oporess th»=^ n ; \'.y\ the character of those wht» have persevered through 
every extromity of hirdship, ^suferi'i? and danger, being immortalized by 'he 
illustrious appeliition of the Pa/riot Army, — nothing now remains but for the 
actors of thi^ 'ni-jlity «scr;n(i to preserve a perfect, unvarying consistency of 
character thn)ii-rh ;h»» very I i^-t act ; to close the drama with applause ; and 
to retire tVo'n the rnliit.iry theatre with the same approbation ot angel^ and 
men, which have crowned all their former virtuous actions. 
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** For this purpose, no disorder or licentiousness must bo tolerated ; every 
«::onsideratc and well disposed soldier inusl remember it will be absolutely 
necessary to wait with patience, till peace shall be declared, or Congress 
i»hall be enabled to take proper measures for the security of the public stores, 
&c. So soon as thes« arrangements shall be made, the General is confident 
there will be no delay in discharging^, with every mark of distinction and hon- 
our, all tiie :iu:n enlisted tor tiie war, who will then have faithfully performed 
tbeir engagements with the public. The general has already interested him- 
self in their behalf; and he thinks he need not repeat the assurances of his 
disposition to l)»i useful to them on the present, and every other proper occa- 
sion. In the mean time, he is determined that no militaiy neglects or excesses 
sliall^^o unpunished, while he retains the command of the arm]^- 

'* Ihc adjutant-general will have such working parties detailed to assist in 
making the preparation tor a general rejoicing as the chief engineer, with the 
army, shall call for ; and the quarter-master- genera I will also [urnisb such ma- 
terials as he may want. The quarter-master-gencral will, without delay, pro- 
cure such a number of discharges to be printed as will be sufficient for all the 
men enlisted for the war ; he will please to apply to head quarters for the form. 

" An extra ration of liquor to be istued to every man to-morron)y to drink 
perpetual peace, independence and happiness to the United States of Jwwrica." 

The officers of iho iirrny, by their committee, prepared the follow- 
ing address to the commander in chief: — 

'^^ Sill,— It i? difficult for us to express the reerret we feel at being obliged 
again to solicit your Excellency^ attention and' patronage. Next to tlie an- 
guish which the prospect of our own wretchedness excites in our breasts, is the 
pain which arises from the knowledge of your anxiety on account of those men 
who have been the sharers of your lortunes, and have had the hortour of being 
your companions through the various vicissitudes of the war. Nothing, 
therefore, but necessity, could induce us to a representation which we know 
must tcive you concern. 

^' Your Excellency has so intimate a knowledge of the condition of the army, 
as to render a particular delineation unnecessary. As you have been a witness 
of our sufferings during a war uncommon in its nature, and unparalleled in ma- 
ny circumstances attending: it ; so you are now. Sir, no less a witness of the un- 
equal burden which has fallen on us, from the want of that provision, to which, 
from our assiduous and unremitting services, we conceive we are entitled. 
Having recently expressed our sense of what was due to our distress ; having 
repeated to your Excellency the confidence we had, that our accounts would 
be liquidated, the balances ascertained, and adequate funds provided for pay- 
ment, previous to our being dispersed or disbanded ; having seen with pleasure, 
the approbation which Congress gave our reliance, it is with a mixture of as- 
tonishment and chagrin that we view the late resolve of Congress, by which 
the soldiers for the war, and a proportionate number of officers, are to be fur- 
loughed without any one of those important objects being accomplished ; and, 
lo complete the scene of woe, are to be compelled to leave the army without 
the means of defraying the debts we have necessarily incurred in the course of 
service, or even of gratifying those menials in the pittance which is their due ^ 
much less to carry with us that support and comfort to our families, of which, 
from our long military services they have been deprived. No less exposed to 
the insults of the meanest followers of the army, than to the arrests of the sheriff 
—deprived of the ability to assist our families, and without an evidence that 
any thing is due to us for our services, and consequently without the lea^t pros* 
pect of obtaining credit for even a temporaiy subsistence, till we can get into 
business, — to what quarter can we look ? We take the liberty to say this. 
Sir, only to your Excellency ; and, trom the sincerity of our heaits, we do it 
BO less from a persuasion of the efficacy of your further effi^rts in our favour, 
than from the kind assurances jou have been pleased to give uf of your suppoi^. 
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*' Tb your Rxcellency, then, we make one appeal, and in the inost soleran 
manner, from that abhorrence of oppression and injustice which first unsheath- 
ed our swords ; from the remembrance of the common dangers through which 
we have passed ; and from the recollection of those astonishinf^^ events, which 
have been effected by our united efforts, — permit us to solicit your further aid, 
and to entreat that the order of the 2d instant, founded ou the act of Congrestf 
of the 26tb of May last, may be suspended or varied in its operation, so far as that 
DO officer or soldier be oblie^ed to receive a furlough till that honourable body 
can be apprized of the wretched situation into which the army must be plunged 
by a conformity to it ; that your Excellency will endeavour to prevail on Con- 
gress, — nayi that on the principles of common justice, you will insist that neith- 
er officer nor soldier be comjpelled to leave the field till a liquidation of ac- 
founts can be effected, till the balances are ascertained, certificates for the 
sums due, given, including the commutation of half pay to the officers and 
ffratuity of cj^h^y dollars to the soldiers ; and till a supply of money can be 
Mimished, tufficient to carry us fn)m the field of glory, with honour to oursekes 
and credit to our countiy. We still wish to believe, that that country, to 
which we have been so long devoted, will never look with indifference, on the 
distresses of those of her sons, who have so essentially contributed to the estab- 
lishment of fireedom, the security of property, and the rearing of an empire. 

'* In the name and behalf of the generals and officeis commanding regi* 
JBentB and corps, in the cantonment on Hudson's River, 

1 have the honour to be, with the highest respect, 
Your Kxcellency's most obedient servant, 
W. Heath, Major General, PrtsuUni, 

To the foregoing address General Washington was pleased to 
make an afTeotionate reply, in which among other things lie observes^ 
that as furloughs in all services are considered as a matter of indul- 
gence and not of compulsion, — as Congress, he is persuaded, enter- 
tain the best disposition towards the army — find as he apprehends in 
a sliort time the two principal articles of complaint will be i-emoved — 
he will not hesitate to comply with the wishes of the army with re- 
spect to furloughs, &LC* He cannot but hope, he obsen'es. that the 
notes will soon arrive and that the settlement of accounts may be 
completed in a very few days. In the mean time he shall have the 
honour of laying the sentiments of the generals and officers before 
Congress; they are expressed in so decent, candid and affecting a 
manner, that he is certain every mark of attention will be p^idto 
tliem* In his letter to the President of Congiess enclosin«: the ad- 
dress of the officers, and his answer, his Excellency observes: — 

^^ These enclosures will explain the distresses which resulted from tbe 
measures now carrying into execution, in consequence of the resolution of the 
26th of May ; but the sensibility, occasioned b)r a parting scene, under sucb 
peculiar circumstances, will not admit of description! While I consider it a 
tribute of ju^tic^, on this occasion to mention the temperate and orderly be- 
^^ haviour of the whole army, and particularly the accommodating spirit of the 
officers, in arranging themselves to tbe command of the battalions, which will 
be composed of the three years* men ; permit me to recall to mind, all their 
former sufferings and ments, and to recommend their reasonable request, U> 
the early and hivourable notice of Congress.*' 

lOth. — On the cx)mpletion of eight years, from the memorable 
battle of Lexington, the proclamation of the Congress for a cessa- 
tioQ of hostilities^ was ptiolished at the door of the public buildings 
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followed by three huzzas, after which, a prayer was ofTered to the 
Almighty Kuler of the world, by the llev. Mr. Ganno, and an an- 
them was perfonned. by voices and instruments. 

On the second of November, 1 783, General Washington issued 
his farewell orders to the armies of the United States. Having ta- 
ken notice of the proclamation of Congress, of Octoter i 8th, be 
said, 




'* It only remains for the Commander in Chief to addMn|Dseh''once more, 
and that (or the last time, to tlie armies of the United Stm^ however widely 
dispersed the individuals who composed them may he, and to bid them an 
affectionate, a long farewell. But before the Commander in ChiajLtakes hia 
final leave of those he holds most d^ar. he wishes to indulc:e hMBfef a few 
moments in calling to mind a slight review of the past. He wK&P take 
the liberty of exploring with his military friends their future piSHJJR,-— of 
advising the general line of conduct, which in his opinion, ought to b^^rsued^ 
and he will conclude the address by expressing the obligations he feelt^ him- 
self under, for the spirited and able assistance he has experienced from them, 
in the performance of an arduous office. 

*' A contemplation of the complete attainment, at a period earlier than 
could have been expected, of the object for which we contended, against so 
formidable a power, cannot but inspire us with astonishment and gratitude. 
The disadvantageous circumstances on our part, under which the war was un- 
dertaken, can never be foigotten. The signal interpositions of Providence, 
in our feeble condition, wore such as could scarcely escape the attention of 
the most unobserving ; while the unparalleled perseverance of the armies of 
the United States, through almost eveir possible suffering and discouragement, 
for the space of eight \otte years, was little short of a standing miracle.'' His 
closing words are, *' and being now to conclude these his last public orders. 
to take his ultimate leave in a short time, of the military character, and to bid 
adieu to the armies he has so long had the honour to command, he can only 
a^ain offer in their behalf his recommendations to their grateful country, and 
bis prayers to the God of annies. May ample justice be done them here, an4 
may the choicest of Heaven's favours both here and hereafter attend those, wbo^ 
under the divine auspices, have secured innumerable blessings for others. 
With these wishes, and this benediction, the Commander in Chief is about ta 
retire from service. The curtain of separation will soon be drawn, and the 
militaiy scene to him will be closed forever." 

The definitive treaty of peace was sij^ncd on the 23d of Septem- 
ber, and Congress, having ratified it, they issued a proclamation to 
disband their armv- The proclamation purports, " that part of tlie 
army which stood engaged to serve during the war. and by several 
acts of Congress had been furlou^^hed. should be al)solut(4y discharg- 
ed after the 3d of ISoveniber from said stMvice, and that the further 
service in the field of the oihcei-s diTangrd, and on l'nrlon^h,are now 
dispensed with, and they have permission to retire I'mm ser\'ice, no 
more to be called to command, &:c." In their |)i()clnmation, Con- 
gi-essgive their tliankstothe army for their exei lions in tlie cause of 
America, and the common rights of mankind. 'I'he mode of disband- 
ing the army, was w ell calculated to prevent any disordtMS, which 
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manner as the ability of tlio VJnitecl States wocdd pcnwit, o])ei*at€fl 
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to keep them quiet and prevent tumult. Painful indeed, was (h» 
parting scene, no description can be adequate to the tragic exhibi- 
tion. Both offipers and soldiere, long unaccustomed to the aflaird 
of private life, turned loose on the world, to starve, and to become a 
prey to vulture speculators. Never can that melancholy clay he 
forgotten, when triends, couipanions for seven long years in joy. and 
in sorrow, werejamasunder, without the hope* of ever meeting again, 
and with proflfcdBrnf a miserable subsistence in future. Among 
other incictcn toyw iliarly affecting on this occasion, were the la- 
mentations of women and children, earnestly entreating that those 
with wt^pn they had been connected in the character of husband 
and fatjpttsvould not witlidraw from them the hand of kindness and 
prote(^mAnd leave them in despair ; but in several instjiin.ces, the 
reply wBT " w^» we took you as compmiitms driringthe frar, and now 
we are destitute of the means of vsupport, and you must provide for 
yourselves.'' 

Aovcmbcr 25th. — The British army evacuated New- York, ami 
the American troops, under Oeneral Knox, took |x>ssession of tlu* 
citj\ Soon after, General Washington and Governor Clinton, with 
their suite, made their public entry into the city on horsebac k, fol- 
lowed by tlie lieutenant governor, and the members of coimcil, for 
the temporary government of the southern district, four abreast. 
General Knox, and the officci-s of the army, eight abreast ; citizens 
on horseback, eight abreast — the speaker of the assembly, and cit- 
zens on foot, eight abreast. The governor gave a pul)lic dinner, at 
which the Conunander in Chief, and otlier general officers were 
present. The arrangements for the whole business were so well 
made, and ex(Tut(*d, that the most admirable tran(|uiHity succewl- 
ed through tlie day and night. On Monday the go>ernor ga\e an 
elegant entertainment to the French ambassador, the Chevalier (1»* 
la Luzerne; Gejieral Washington, the principal ollicers of Xew- 
York state, and (^f the army, and upvvards of a hundred gentlemen 
were pn sent. Magnificent fin^works, infinitely exceedin«: ev( ly 
thing of the kind before st^en in the United States, were exhibited 
at the Bowling Green, in Bioadway, on the ev€»ning of Tuesday, in 
celebration of the definitive treaty of peace. They commenced by 
a dove descending w ilh the ofirc IroncJi. and setting fire to a marron 
batter}\ On Tuesday noon, December 4th, the principal ofiiceis ol 
the army assembled at Francis' taveni, to take a final leave of their 
much loved Cc)':imander in Chief. S(X)n after, his Excellency en- 
tered the ix>om. His einotions \\€iv too slronff to be concealed. 
Filling a ^lass, lie turned to them and sjiid, *' With a heart full of 
love and cratiiude. I now take leave c^f vou. 1 most devoutiv wish 
that your latter days may be as pi-ospei-ous and happy as vour for- 
Iner ones have been glorious and honourable."' Having drank, he 
lidded, " J runnot come to each of you to take my Uave, but shall 
be obhged to you, if each of you will come and take me by the hand.'' 
General Knox being nearest, turned to him. IncapaGle of utter* 
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iince, Washington, in tears, grasped his hand, embrarcd and kiss.^d 
him. In the same afiectionate manner, he look lea \e of each suc- 
ceeding oflicer. J n every eye was the tear ot dignihod sensibility, 
and not a word was articulated to interrupt tlie elocuicuit silence, 
and tenderness of the sc€»ne. Leaving the room, he pa^si d throiis^h 
the corps of li^ht infantry* and walked to White Hall, where a bat^ 
waited to convey him to Paulus' Hook. The whole company 161- 
lowed in mute and solemn procession, with dejectcid countenances, 
testifying feelings of delicious melancholy, which no language can 
describe, llavmg entered tlie barge, h(». turned to the company, 
and wavin*^ his hat^ bid them a silent adieu. They paid hiin the 
same affectionate compliment, and after the barge had Ie|t'tbem, re- 
turned in the same solemn marmen to the place where they-had as- 
sembled. The passions, of human nature were never more tenderly 
agitated than in this interesting and distressful scene. 

General Washington now repaired to AnnajKjlis, where Congres* 
were in session, to whom he resigned his commission, which, eiiiht 
years Inifore, he had received from this honourable ho{\y. On lh« 
Q 3d of December, the day ap|X)inte.d for the very interesung transac- 
tion, a vast concourse of spectators attended. The gallery was hll- 
ed with a group of ladies, and some graced the floor ofCJongiiss. 
The governor, council, and legislature of Maryland, scvend gf^n<^i-al 
officei-s, the consul general of France, and numerous citizens of An- 
napolis were present. Congrc?ss were seatal and (*overed, as i^;. i*e- 
sentatives of the sovereiCTty of tlie union; the spectators wen im- 
covered and standing. The general was introdnc(^d to a chair- by 
the secretary, who, after a decent interval ordererl silence. A 
short pause ensued, when the honourable Thomas Mifflin, the pre- 
sident, informwl the general that ''the United States, in Congnss 
asscMiibled, were prepared to receive his communications." On 
which he rose with dignity, and delivered this address. 

" Mr, Prestdent, — Tho great events on wliicli my resignation depended, 
having at lengtli taken place, i now have the honour ot' otl'trring my sincere 
congratulations to Congress, and of presenting myself hefon^ ihern, to surren- 
der into their hands, th^ trust committed to me, and to claim the indulgence of 
retiring from the service of my country. 

" Happy in the confirmation of our independence and sovereignty, ;md 
pleased with the opportunity afforded the United Stites, of hecoming a re- 
spectable nation, I resign with satisfaction the appointment I arcoptod with 
diffidence ; a diffidence in my abilities, to accomplish so arduous a task. 
which, however, was superseded, by a confidence in the rectitude ot' our 
cause, the support of the supreme power of the union, and the patronage ot 
Heaven. 

" The successful termination of the war has Verified the most sanguine ex- 
pectations, — my gratitude for the interpositions of Provi<lonce. and the assist- 
ance I have received from my countrymen, increase with every review of the 
momentous contest. 

" While I respect my obligations to the army in general, I should do injus- 
tice to my own feelings, not to acknowledge in this place, the peeuliarservireF 
and distinguished merits of the persons, who have been attached to my person 
during the war. It was impossible the choice of confidential officers, to com- 
ose mj family) sboild have been more fortunate. Permit me» Sir, to recom- 
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mend in particular, those who have continued in the service to the presefi! 
moment, as worthy of the favourable notice and patronage of Congress. 

*• 1 consider it as an indispensable duty to close this last solemn act of my 
bfficial life, by commending the interests of our dearest countiy, to the protec- 
tion of Almighty God, and those who have the superintendence ot them to hif 
holy keepihg. 

*' Having now finished the work assigned me, I retire from the great 
theatre of action ; and, bidding an affectionate farewell to this august body, 
under whose orden I have long acted, I here offer my commission, and take 
ny leave of all the ateployments of public life." 

This address being ended. General Washington advanced and 
delivered bis commission into the hands of the President .of Con- 
gress. wfa#^VF1^ as follows : — 

"TheJ^fted States in Congress assembled* receive with emotions too af- 
fecting for utterance, the solemn resignation of the authorities under which 
you have led their troops with success, throug[h a perilous and doubtful war. 

*' Called on by your country to defend its invaded rigrhts, you accepted the 
sacred charge before it had formed alliances, and whilst it was without frieodl 
or a eovemment to support you. 

*' You have conducted the great military contest with wisdom and fortitude, 
invariably regarding the rights of the civil power, through all disasters and 
changes. You have by the love and confidence of your fellow citisens, ena- 
bled them to display their martial genius, and transmit their fame to posterity ; 
3fou have persevered till these United States, aided by a magnanimous king 
and nation, have been enabled under a just Providence, to close the war in 
safety, freedom, and independency ; on which happy event, we sincerely join 
you m congratulations. 

" Having defended the standard of liberty in this new world ; having taught 
a lesson useful to those who inflict, and to those who feel oppression, you retire 
from the great theatre of action, with the blessiiigs of your tellow citizens ; but 
the glory of your virtues will not terminate with your military command, it 
will continue to animate remotest ages. We feel with you, our obligations to 
the army in general, and will particularly charge ourselves, with the interest 
of those confidential officers, who have attended your person to this affecting 
moment. 

^* We join you in commending the interests of our dearest country to the 
protection of Almighty God, beseeching him to dispose the hearts and minds of 
its citizens to improve the opportunity afforded them of becoming a happy 
and respectable nation ; and for you we address to Him our earnest prayers, 
that a lite so beloved, may be fostered with all his care ; that your days may 
be happy, as they have been illustrious, and that he will finally give you that 
vewarti, which this world cannot give.*** 

HI ■■.— ■- 

* Tliacher*& Mititary Joirrnal, page 304^-436. 
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A CONCISE VIEW OP THE PRINCIPLES OF THE CONSTITUTION AND GOV- 
ERNMENT OF THE UNITED STATES, WITH ITS ADVANTAGES CONTRAST- 
ED WITH OTHER FORMS OF GOVERNMENT. . ^ 

It ig a problem, concerning which politicians and men of science, 
have essentially differed, what is the importance of the mere forms 
of government, and how far they contribute to the liberty and stabili- 
ty of a state. Some have consiaered that civil liberty and social hap- 
piness, depend almost entirely on the fonn of government, whilst 
others viewing the subject in a different light, regard the form of gov- 
ernment as wholly immateriaK and attribute the order and happiness 
of a nation to the intelligence and habits of the people, and die wis- 
dom and virtues of its rulers. This idea has been happily expressed 
ki the persuasive language of poetry : 

" For forms of government let fools contest, 
Whatever is best admioisterM is best." 

At the present day, it would be triflmg, to attempt to refute a pro- 
tx>sition so essentially and obviously fallacious : it would be scarcely 
less absurd to maintain that the course of the seasons, and the delight- 
ful changes of cUmate, or of heat and cold which attend them, and 
the progress of vegetation, are wholly independent of the influence 
of the sun, and produced entirely by certain inherent qualities in the 
earth or atmospnere, than to contend that civil order and social hap- 
piness are not at all affected by the form of civil government. 

And it may be remarked, that there is a fallacy even in the very 
terms in which the opinion is expressed. The word /orm^ is fre- 
quently used in contradistinction to the word substance^ and in 
which case the form of a thing may be immaterial : but when appli- 
ed to government, this expression signifies something vei^ different : 
if form of government means any thing, it must mean the frame, out- 
line or constitution of govcjrnment. Form of government therefore, 
signifies, the kind or description of ^)vernnient ; to speak of two 
governments of the same kind or descnption, but with different forms, 
. would be an absurdity in terms. The proposition therefore is, that 
tvery kind of government, as a monarchy and democracy, are essen- 
tially the same, or that their advantages and disadvantages are 
equally balanced, and that one is as conducive to civil liberty and 
stability as tlie other ; the only difference being in the manner in 
which they are administered. If this proposition is not self-evident- 
ly false, it is difficult to conceive of one that is. What is govenmient ? 
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It is power or force, applied to a certain object ; and the administraliou 
of government is the exercise of this power. This power is of different 
kinds, and exists in different forms or modifications ; but in all cases 
itniust be essentially of one of two kinds, either physical or moral; 
and hence governments are most naturally and properly divided into 
two (classes, those* in which the power is essentially physical, and 
those in which it is essentially moiul: the latter is a govenunentof 
reason in whirli the ''just powers of tlie government are derived from 
the consf^nl of the governed," and are exercised in conformity to 
their will, constitutionally expressed ; the former consists of the 
exertion of actual or physical force in opposition to the vn\\ of the 
governed, and in constraint thereof. It is true that iti every form of 
civil polity, the two qualities here noticed must exist in some degree ; 
yet the influence of one or the other, predominates and constitutes 
the principle of the government. 

A more just definition o( fi/rce government, has not, perhai>s, been 
given, than that by a distinguished American,* namely that it is the 
substitution of moral for physical force. The principle of govern- 
ment, and the form or framc3 of it, are not convertible terms, for on 
the same principle, the structure of die fabric admits of many varie- 
ties. In a govermiient, the principle of which is i^ascm, the frame 
may be extcMisivoly varied, and diversified ; but there is a limit be- 
yond which it cannot proceed : hence an absolute monarchy, or 
aristocracy, is entirely inconsistent with a government of reason, 
and will only admit of the principle of actual force ; such a govern- 
ment must almost necessarily possess a military character, as w-herc 
the ici/l of on-' man constitutes the supreme law, it vnW be in oppo- 
sition to the fdl/ of the governed, and can only be enforced by the 
terrors of the sword. 1 he frame of government, consists of the ar- 
nin^ement and adjustment of its pow-ers, and the mamier in which 
they are to be exercised. In modern language, this is called a con- 
stitution ; and emanating directly or indirectly from the people, and 
in the same manner sanctioned by them, it is an authority above the 
legislature, or the law-making power, in whatever hands that .may 
be confided, and cannot be abi*ogated or altered by the legislative 
power, but on the contrary, is binding upon it, prescribes its limits, 
and the extent of its autliority, and regulates its conduct. The 
constitutional law, according to the sentiments of all enlightened 
politicians, at the presiMit day, and the general understanding of the 
pe()[)le in this country, cx)nstitutes the supreme authority in a state, 
and is above the reach of the ordinary legislature, and as much 
binding thereon, as it is on individuals, and instead of their having the 
power to alter, or in any way vary its provisions, if any law, or act 
of theirs, is n^pugnant thereto, it is absolutely void. This may truly 
be said to be the authority of law- . in contradistinction to that of man ; 
the constitutional law is a rule for the state, in its corporate capacity, 

• The late Joel Barlow. 
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and for the governors, as the oflicers of that corporation, as much as 
fh« law of the onhnarv I«gislatiiro is a nih for the people, in their 
individual rapacity. I'he people in the United States, at the present 
<Iay, are sd familiar with thes(^ ideas, and \i\ general entertam such 
clear and distinct notions, as to tlHMhstinclion between constitution- 
al law, and tlial ol'llie ordinary l<?gislature, and have heard so much 
said about constitutional and imconstitutional laws, it is scarcely 
recollected, that this doctrine is of recent date, and for which the 
world is indi'bted to Am 'lica : f;'\ if it did not originate in this 
counuy, it was here that it was iiir,! reduced to practice. exemi)]itied, 
and its utility and practi^'abilily fully established. 'I'he ancients 
had not even a conc^eption of constitutional principles, as they are 
here unJcu-stood, and hence the word constitution, as Mr. Jetierson 
has fully demonstrated, signified the sam? as statute^ lawy or ordi- 
nance ; and these were synonymous and convej tible terms, and so 
used by :dl former writei-s on ;!:overnment, boti) lloman and IJritish. 
And before the terms of the civil law were introduced into Britain, 
the*corresponding Saxon words bid and set. were us;xl by oin* Saxon 
ancestors. It is true tliat in Great Britain, all classes speak of a 
constitution, as freouontly as is done here •, and likewise of certain 
principles, acts, ana historic events, as forming, and l)eing a part of 
tlieir constitution. They have had their magna charta, their bill of 
rights; their petition of rights ; their conventional Parhamcnts ; acts 
establishing and regulating the descent of the crown ; acts of union ; 
triennial and septennial acts, &/C. ; by which certain principles are 
considered as being incorporated into the government, or established 
in su(;h a manner, as that they are not to be abrogated or altered by 
Parliament. Yet nevertheless, it is a maxim which is insisted on by 
tht;ir ablest pohtical wrilei-s and jurists, that Parliament is omnipo- 
tent, and can do any thins wliich is not physically or morally im- 
practicable. And it is a clear and just principle, that a subsequent 
Parliament })ossesses the same pouei's as a prior Parliament, and 
can repeal, abrogate, or cjualify their statutes ; and even a subse- 
quent act, wifliout contaimngany express repeal of a former statute, 
if repugnant thereto, abrogjites the prior law, as it is a maxim in 
the English law, that, Ijc^cs postmous priares contrarins ahrofranU 
It is diificult to reconcile the principle ol the onmipotence of Parlia- 
ment with the idea of a constitution, whicli is not only of higher au- 
thority than any act of the legislature, but binding on them, and a 
rule to* regulate their conduct. The notion of the onmi|)otence of 
Parhament, supposes that it can annihilate itself, alter the principles 
on which it is constituted, destroy or alter the co-ordinate branches 
of government, the executive and judiciaiy, bv vesting tin'ir powers 
in different bodies, modifying and ix»stricting them, as th(*y pleased, 
or assuming them themselves. It is appaivnt, that many of these 
acts would be wholly repugnant to the prevailing opinions, as to t!ie 
constitution of govenmient in that country ; and indeed repugnant to 
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the idea o{ fixed principles of government of any kind. The advo- 
cates of the British system, must either abandon the principle of the 
absolute power of Parliament, or relinquish all pretensions to a con- 
stitution, or any fixed principles of government. 

But it is very evident, that as long as the present form of govern- 
ment exists, Parliament does not possess or exercise absolute autho- 
rity, for if it did, tliat form of government would be ipscf facto, de- 
"-•"'Sroyed ; for although the English system does not comprise a con- 
stitution, according to American ideas, yet it is a government consti- 
tuted and administered according to certain fixed principUs^ which 
possess an authority and stability, paramount to an act of Parliament. 
The most import ant of these, are a separation of the different powers 
of government, and the confiding of those powers to a distinct and 
separate magistracy, the extent and limits of these powers, relative 
to each other, and the principles on whi(rh the legislative department 
is constituted. These principles cannot be altered without chang- 
ing the form or theory of the government ; they must there|bre 
partake of the nature of constitutional law, and constitute the frame 

" or outline of the system of civil polity. 

But the English constitution, both as to the origin and nature of it, 
♦/is essentially different from the constitution of the United States^ or 

V4ho individual states. The basis of the Ejiglish system, is the di- 
,^ vision, adjustment, and balance of power, between what is called 
\^ the three estates of the kingdom, consisting of the king, lords, and 
^commons, or king, nobility, and people. Their system, therefore, 
has for its basis, social distinctions^ and recognizes not only the just- 
*- ... -ness and propriety of these distinctions, but also the separate rights 
and privileges which appertain to these difleient and artificial class- 
es, into which society is divided, and attempts to maintain and pre- 
serve their separate rights and privileges, by a distjibution and bal- 
ance of the powers of govemment between them. The basis of 
their system is the inequality^ and the basis of ours is the equality, of 
mankind, in their social character and relations, as well as in their 
natural ri2.hts. Their system is designed to maintain and regulate 

. an unnatural, unequal, and unjust state of social order, and social 
rights ; our system establishes and regidates social order, upon the 
nattnal rights of man ; and maintains and defends all those rights, 
which are not incompatible with a state of society. 

The 077if/V7, or establishment of the British constitution, and that 
of the United States, is entirely different, in principle, as well as in 
fact. Tlieiis is called a compact between the three ' estates,' which 
supposes a contract, or assent, between the kin^, the nobility, and 
the people, as to tiie share in the government, which each possesses. 
But their hislorv suHicieiitlv shews, that thei*e is no founoation for 
this in fact, and that it would be much more just to denominate their 
constitution a compromise, consisting of mutual concessions made 
by the three estates. It is however, much more correct, and conso* 
nant to historic ti-qth, to regaixi it as the result ofamcessians extorted 
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by the people from the crown, and the nobihty. From the carhest ^ 
period of their history, there has been a constant struggle between 
the king, the nobility, and the people : at times, this has broken out 
into civil wars, and fonnerly produced almost a constant state of 
civil commotion. Anciently, the contest was between the baron»^ 
and the crown. The people, or, as thoy were then called, the com- 
mons, wepB not represented in Parliament, and had no share in the 
government, until the year 1263, after which, they increased in 
strength and importance. At one period, one of these interests ha« -^ 
prevailed, and encroached upon, and often nearly crushed the oth- ' 
ers ; at another period^ and under a different reign, a different inter- 
est, or estate, has predominated, and entrenched on the others. 
When the sovereign was a man of talents and energy, ambitious^ 
and tyrannical, he stretched the prerogatives of tlie crown, and en- 
croached on the rights of the nobility and the people ; and on the 
contrary, when the crown has been possessed oy a weak man, the 
nobles or the people have extorted from him certain concessions^ 
which have been denominated privileges. By the collisions of these 
opposing interests, and their constant acting and re-acting on each 
other, and by the concessions which have been made, each party has 
acquired certain rights, w-hich are acknowledged by the other par-** 
ties ; and the possession, enjoyment, and definition of these rights, 
constitutes certain fixed principles, which form the outlines of their 
government. The rights of the crown are called prerogatives, those 
of the people, privileges. 

Henee, the English theory of government, consists only of the 
respective rights of the three estates, and the manner in which they 
are to be.^eroised and enjoyed, or, in other words, the power which 
each po^sfess in the government, and the principles on which it is 
exercised. To vary the rights or power of either of the estates, is to 
change the constitution ; and the balance of these powers constitutes 
the stability of the government, and of the nation. 

How dinerent is the constitution of the Unit(?d States from thai 
of England, as to the origin and source of it, — as well as in its prin- 
ciples ? Ours is the act of the people ; — it is a solcmin decIaratiDn 
oi the will of the nation, as to the manner in which it will be govern- 
ed ; it is a delegation, or rather the organization of power, for a 
specific object, the extent of which is defined, and the manner in 
which it is to be exercised, prescribed. As it is the act of the peo- 
ple, it pre-supposes tlie sovereignty residing in them, and from its 
source, and ongin, necessarily possesses an obligation paramount to 
a law of the legislature, which is only one? of the branches of niagis- 
tracy created by its provisions, and deriving its existence, as well as 
its authority, from it. 

With the exception of the recent republics of South America, that 
of the United States, is, perhaps, the only existing government which 
was formally instituted, and established as the act of the nation. 
As society, even in ite simplest foims, cannot exist without soiut 
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kind of civil polity, there is no way, that a government coiild be es* 
tablished at one time, as the act of the nation, without tlie exisiin£ 
authorities concurring therehi, and this they will never do ; and 
hence the adoption of new institutions nuist be preceded by a revolu- 
tion, which subverts the authority of a nation, or separates one state 
from the dominion of another. In eitlier of these events, a nation 
has the opportunity and privilege of establishing a sjy'stem of govern- 
ment for itself, and may, if it pleases, '' abolish the forms to which it 
has been accustomed, and provide new guards for its future securi- 
ty."* But if, in either of these cases, a nation proceeds to form and 
adopt political institutions, it is not to be supposed that ihey 
will consider the subject entirely in the abstract, regarding only the 
principles of freedom, and th(» maxims of experience, and that they 
will wholly disregard the ^* forms to which they have been accustom- 
ed." This would be imjx)ssible ; and if those wIk) may be entrust- 
ed to devise and frame a system, were themselves above, and could 
disregard the influence here spoken of, they would be under the 
necessity of confornung in a considerable JegiTe, to the op'mions, 
habits, and even the pi*ejudices of the nation. Hence new institu- 
tions must contain a certain portion of the spirit and principles of 
the old. 

Such was the condition and the conduct of the American colo- 
nies on tiieir separation from Great Britain. They were railed on 
to provide systems for their own s(»curity, but tliey did not disregard 
the " forms to which they had been accustomed." In many oi the 
colonies little or no change took place, except the abrogation of the 
dominion of the Brilisli sovereign, and tiiose alterations in the bxms 
of administration which that required, by substituting tlie. ailthorit}' 
of the stato for that of the crown. 

In Connrcticnt and Uhode-fslaiKi, no new constitution was 
adopted ; ihegovernment was organized and administered under 
the same foml^, and so continued, the former mitil 1818, and the 
latter to the pres(;nt time. Charter governn>enls having been estal)- 
lished in these two colonies, giving the people the power of appoint- 
in* all their olficers, the authority of the crown, as it respected tlie 
internal achiiinisti ation, had n(»ver been but little more than nominal. 
In the other colonies, the separation from tlie paix»nt countty pro- 
duced a greater change in theii j)o]itical situation, and they found it 
necessary to provide new guards for their security, and called con- 
ventions and inuned constitutions during the agitations of the revo- 
lution. 'J'he time w as inauspicious, in every res|)ect but one ; it wa? 
calculated to ensui*t? unanimiiy in favour of the new systems, what- 
ever miglu be tiieir imperfections, this measure being thi n regank»d 
as indispensable, ant! as a pait of the means for sustaining the inde- 
pendence and attitude of tlie country. Fiom these (tonsiderations. 
two consequences follow ed : the fii*st, that the systems, in the several 
states, diU'ered from each other, each retainin;:; a greater or le.*;s degi-ee 
of the forms and principles that were already established, and to 

• Declaration of Independence. 
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W'hich they had become accustomed ; and secondly, that there was 
not that iull and profound consideration bestowed on the subject 
which its importance demanded. To the causes specified, are to be 
referred many of the defects in the constitutions of the original states. 
But, on the other hand, it is to one of the^e causers, namely, the char- 
acter of the institutions existing at the time of the separation, and the 
fruiis which they had produced, to which we are indebted, not only 
for many of the excellencies of our system, but in some degree for the 
effecting of our independence, and still more for permanently secur- 
ing the blessings of civil liberty u|)on the most rational principles 
and durable foundations. 

But, notwithstanding the difference in the theory, or minuter fea- 
tures of the constitutions of the original states, they were all estab- 
lisiied on the same bases, and possessed the essential outlines of a 
republican form. These bases are, fii-st, the sovereignty of the people^ 
which implies that they are the only legitimate source of all authority 
and government, and that the constitution emanates from them, and 
is only a formal declaration of their will, as to the manner in which 
they will be governed, or rather will govern themselves ; and conse- 
quently admits that they retain the power of altering or abolishing the 
same, either in a way prescribed in the constitution itself, or from an 
original exertion of power ; in the former case, the act would be 
done under, and by the authority of the existing constitution, and in 
the latter, from the power inherent in the people, and which, from the 
aforesaid principle constituting the basis of our pohlical systems, 
that the sovereign power resides in the people, they cannot divest 
themselves of. The power which can create, can alter or abolish ; 
and if the people, in framing a constitution, should insert in it an ex-' 
press provision, that it was never to be altered or amended, this coukt 
no more take away the right of the citizens of the same state, at any 
subsequent period, to alter or abolish such constitution, and to pro- 
vide such new forms as the change in their situation might require, 
than a provision in the statute of the ordinary legislaturei thatJhe 
same should never be repealed or altered, can tie up the hauds^f a 
subsequent legislature ; and it is an established principle, wherever 
legislation exists, whatever may be its forms, that the prior legisla- 
ture possesses no greater authority than any subsequent ones, and 
that it can enact no law but what may be rcpealecl by a subseque^nt 
Ic-eislature. 

The essential republican forms^ which belong to the constitutions 
of the several states, consist in this : that the powers of government, 
d(4(»gated or constituted, are to be exercised by persons elected by the 
people^ either primarily or secondarily^ for limited jHiriods. This is- 
what is called the elective, or representative* principle, and constitutes 
the fundamental feature in the republican form ol' government. Thtv 
forms, foundcid on this principle, may be variously modified ; but 
where the principle is not essentially departed from, they must be 
regarded as republican. From this view of the principles of our 
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government, the inconsistency which many have supposed involved 
in tlie notion that the sovereign power existed b the people, while 
they were obliged to submit to tne laws of the legislature and the 
auuiority of the magistrate, is obviated ; as it will be perceived that 
the sovereign power existing in the people at large, is that natural 
inherent right of self government, which has not and cannot be del- 
egated, and is separate and distinct from the ordinary powers oT 
government. This power as paramount to the constituted authority^ 
and is not oidinarily exerted ; and as long as this is the case, it does 
not contix)ul or counteract the exertion and authority of the poweri 
delegated. 

The constitution of the United States establislied a national gpv- 
emment, or a government for the several states, united as one people 
aiiii one independent nation. To form one common government for 
a country of great extent and diversity of cUmate, consisting of thir- 
teen distinct and essentially sovereign states, held together only by 
some common sympathies and the mere semblance of general author- 
ity, was an object attended with apparently insuimountable difiicul- 
ties. A national government could be establislied in one only cS 
three ways. First, by a consolidation of the states, the abolition of 
the state authorities, and the institution of one simple govemmeot, 
possessing a unity of authority ; secondly, by a compact or union of 
the states in dieir corporate capacities, which pould be little more 
than a permanent alliance, onensive and defensive, between the 
states ; or, thirdly, a mixed and compound government, containiDga 
modification of the features and principles of both of these twt 
plans. 

From the general unsettled aspect of affairs, and the aiarmiog 
condition of the country at the time the formation of a more cflicient 
govemment was agitated, a dangerous spirit of insubonlination and 
actual leb^lion having shewn themselves in some of the stateS: and 
many enliglitcned citizens and good patriots having lost their coii6- 
dence in the capacity of the people for self government, there is no 
doubt, that at that dark period in our history, there was a poition cl 
our citizens, a small minority of the whole, yet respectable m point 
of numbers as w-ell as talents, who preferred a government of the 
first description— an efficient national government. But the tem|)er 
of the timt'S was little calculated to favour so ^reat a change in tlie 
institutions of the country ; and those most inclined this waj', limited 
their views to what they called a pemianent and efficient national 
govemment, witliout a consolidation of the states or abolition of tbt 
iocal authorities. Indeed no one tljougjit the first plan practicable: 
•and as to the second, it was substantially the system then existing:, 
called the confederation, the hisufEcicncy and cfefects of whic h weie 
so sensibly felt, and the very evils whicli the nation w^as attemplin.' 
to remedy. The third plan only remained ; and on that the con\ en- 
tion proceeded to deliberate and" art, and finally matured the system 
comprised in the present constitution of tim United States. It b 
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however evident, that it was not the original intention, eijher of the 
people or the legislatures of the states which appointed members to 
the convention, or of the congress wliich recommended the same^ 
that a government should be established on this basis, or that a riew 
St/stem should be introduced ; the only expectation was to revise and 
improve the old one, so as to give additional authority to congress, 
especially as to the regulation of commerce and raising a revenue 
from imposts. This formed one of the most powerful objections to 
the constitution. It was claimed that the convention had exceeded 
their powers, and that, instead of their revising and proposhig alter- 
ations in the existing system, tiiey had devisexl and framed an entire 
new system of government. This ground of objection was urged 
with great vehjjmence, eloquence and effect, by the great orator of 
Virginia, Patrick Henry, in the convention of that slate* He asked 
by what authority the convention had framed a constitution in the 
name and behalf of the people — by whrft authority they \ised the Ian- i 
guage, " we the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union," qlc. when they were appointed by the states "' for the 
sole and express purpose of revising the articles of confederation, and 
reporting to congress alterations therein,"* which articles were 68-*^.^!/^^ 
tablished by the states, and were the offspring of their power and wilL - '^'i^/'/ 

As is usually the case with every thing which excites a strong pop- ' ' 
ular feeling and interest, the new constitution was assaileiT with 
<rf)jections of si directly opposite nature ; whilst on the one hand it 
partook of tlic^ nature ot an original independent government, and 
tended to mfM{»e and annihilate the state governments, on the other 
it was too weak, and the states too strong ; more power was requir- 
ed in tlie head and less in the members. It was also obiected that 
the government was neither federative nor independent ; out a mix- 
ed, compound system, partaking of the nature of both ; that the 
machinery of it was complex and intricate, which would render its 
operations tedious and uncertain, and produce a jarring of powers 
and collision of authority, which would tend to confusion ; that it 
created distinct and independent legislative bodies, each possessing 
the authority of legislating on the same subjects and for the same 
persons. This last ground of objection was certainly correct, as it 
respected the fact ; but instead of there being any weight in the 
objection, the reasons on which it rests constitute the excellency of 
<^r system. 

What is the government of the United States ? Is it an original, 
independent government ? No. Is it a ft dcrative government ? By 
no means. * W hat is it then ? We answer — h is a government es* 
tablished in connexion with, and ingrafted upon* the state institutions, 
so that the whole forms but one system and one government, entire 
and complete, possessing a unity of power and of action. Whilst it 
is complicated, in a high Je^ce, its powers are separated and divid- 

* Refoktion of Coofreis rMomiaeadiiig a c«n?eiitioii. 
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ed, adjusted and balanced, with great nicety ; its principles stable 
and energetic ; its opemtions regular, uniform and harmonious, pre- 
senting the freest, purest, and most sublime political fabric which the 
world has ever witnessed. It is a common thing to speak of the 
national government as one entirely separate and independent of the 
state authorities ; but nothing can be more incorrect than this. The 
national and state governments are but parts of the same plan ; tliey 
are inseparably connected, and form but one system and one guv- 
ernment. Because the national constitution was formed after those 
of the states, it does not follow that the former is carved out of the 
latter, and wholly disronniK.»ted therewith ; nor does it follow, that 
i)ecause the parts were once distinct and independent of each other, 
that they are not now united and formed into one system. JVlen 
usually purchase a carriage entire, and in a finished state ; but if a 
person was first to pix)cure the wheels, then the bodv^ and afterwards 
the other parts, when the whole were united and put together, it 
would not be the less a carriage because it was not purchased entire. 
The qtiestion in either case would be the same, whether it was a 
complete and finished vehicle, and this would not at all depend od 
the order of time or the manner in which the parts were made or 
procui^ed. It is the same of a theorj' of government : the order of 
time in which its parts existed and were brought together, is of no 
impoitance ; whether it consists of one, or several distinct systems, 
will depend on the union of its parts and the adjustment of its prin- 
ciples. 

Are we not one country, one nation, and one people ? If so, w€ 
can hav(». but one system of government — a unity of society requires 
a unity c»f government. The convention intended to devise and 
frame a complete system of government, to afford new guards for 
our securit y ; but in doing this they incorporated the state institu* 
4ions, so far modifying them and restricting their powers, as became 
necessaiy t(> complete the system, and give it a unity of character 
and action. 

Although the local institutions and state sovereignties interposed 
an almost insi iperable obstacle to the estabhshment of a national 
government, yet, nevertheless, that was undoubtedly the cause which 
gave to our syst tm its greatest excellency and value. As we haw 
already remaike^d that the condition and character of the political 
institutions of th( * colonies, at the time of the separation, had gitmt 
influence on the st.^te constitutions, so the existence of the latter had 

fjerhaps a greater ii \fluence on the general system which was esirib- 
ished. In the forii ler case, the forms and practices of the colonial 
governments did not S in thems(»lves, constitute obstacles and con- 
strainls, in the Ibrni; \tion of the state constitutions, as they were 
abrogated by the sepan ^tion ; their influence on the new institutions 
was only fnmi the nal3i ts of thinking and acting to which they l>ad 
riven rise ; but at the est ablishment of the constitution of the United 
States, state institutions a '<id state rights were in existeoce^andcom- 
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prised essentially independent and sovereioi power. These were the 
immediate guaraians of the people's rights and liberties; to whom 
they looked for the protection of their persons and property ; and the 
uarticipationof the people was direct, and having long been familiar- 
ized to their authority and enjoyed their protection, it was natural 
that they should be attached to the state authorities, and be 
extremely jealous of a new government, which was to be removed 
from them, of the operations of which they were strangers, and which 
was calculated to restrict the local authorities and abridge the rights 
of the states. Every feeling and every prejudice at ife time were 
naturally in favour of the state authorities. This, as has already 
been observed, was the greatest obstacle with which the convention 
bad to contend. But at the same time it must be re^rded as the 
cause of the establishment of our political system, as it now exists^ 
Had it not been for the existence of the states, as separate and inde-^ 

Kndent communities, undoubtedly one entire government would 
ve been instituted, consisting of a unity of power, with no other 
division of it, than into the three usual departments, of legislative, 
executive and judicial. There would have been but one legislative 
or law-making power for the country, hke Great Britain or France, 
during the days of the republic. Had the country been under one 
colomal government, and a new and independent one was to have 
been established, the territory might have been divided into depart- 
ments, or states, and subdivided into counties, for the conducting of 
elections, the administration of justice, and other objects, similar to 
what was done in France ; but it is not probable that a system, anal- 
ogous to that now existing, would ever nave been thought of; but if 
it should have been, and a serious attempt made to establish such a 
system, it is perfectly clear that it would have been entirely imprac- 
ticable. There arc few instances in history where two independent 
states have voluntarily united to form one government, and it would 
be still more difficult for a nation to divide itself, for the purposes of 
government, into separate communities, or states, each )x>ssessing the 
power of making laws for themselves, administering justice, the pun- 
ishment of crimes, and exercising all the powers of local govern- 
ment. Such a plan would not only have been opposed from its 
novelty, but it would have been believed that it would tend to im- 
mediate anarchy and confusion, and result in the dismemberment of 
the nation. It is therefore a |K)sition unquestionably correct, that tlie 
existence of the state sovereignties, which formed the greatest obsta- 
cle to the establishment of a national government, was the sole cause 
of the formation and adoption of the present system. This is one of 
the many instances in human affairs, in which, what is regarded as 
thd greatest olwtacle to the obtainment of an object, is the cause 
which rives to it its great value and glory. It is only by grappling 
with difficulties, that a proper strength is given to the human powers, 
or anv thing superlatively great, or excellent, produced. 

30 
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\V'hat is the political system of the United States, and whcreui 
loes it differ from other republics ? 

As we have ahx;ady observed, its bases are that the sovereign 
I )0\vpr resides in the people, being separate and distinct from tlie 
governing power ; that the latter was, in the first instance, constitut- 
ed by them, and afterwards is exercised by agents, appointed either 
directly or indirectly by the people, and for their benefit, this bein; 
what is called the representative principle, and is an essential chap 
acteristic of the republican form. The different descriptions of 
power, the legislative, executive, and jndiciaL are separated and 
confided to distinct de|)artments, forming co-ordinate branches of the 
gpvernment. These are the leading principles of the republican 
thcorj* -, but our system embraces a new principle, and one of thi* 
utmost imjwrtancc, as it removes the greatest objection to the repub- 
lican ibrm of government. This principle, as has Ix^u remarked, 
originated from the existence of the state authorities at the time the 
system was matured and adopted, and consists of a division and 
separation of the active powers of government, and confiding them 
to ditTerent bodies ; those wliich more immediately relate to the na- 
tional sovereimity and appertain to the rights and interests of the 
people, consiciered as forming one nation, constitute the first or su- 
preme division of authority, and are confided to one bixly of magis- 
tracy ; and those wliich concern the rights of inditiduals, in their 
relations with each otlier, the protection of persons and property, the 
enacting and adiiiinistering laws for these objects, are confided to 
numerous bodies of magistracy, each having jurisdiction over a cer- 
tain portion of territor\\ and the population within tlie same. The 
local, or state authorities, exercise most of the powers of independ- 
ent states, as it respects the rights and interests of individuals ; the^ 
passess, in general, as ii respects the personsand subjwts over whicii 
they have jurisdiction, the complete and plenarv- powers of inde- 
pendent communities : and the persons who administer tliem. being 
a part of the people, and entirely dependent upon them for their 
offices, will be likely botJi to know and respect their rights and thrir 
wants. Where there is but one source of legislation, for a nation of 
extensive territory aiul large population, local interests and otget^t-* 
cannot well bo attended to, nor the wishes of the people properly 
known or consulted. In a reprc»sentative government, where therp 
is hut a sinde loirislature, the members must either bc^ too nuniettnis 
tolraiibact business, on the one hand, or on the other, the people vf\\\ 
not l){^ properly represented. But the greatest objection to re})osin? 
the w lk)l<* powers of govcrnnient in \ho hands of one bcxly of niacis- 
lra(\y, in a republic, is, that the government must poss<»ss a degrt»eol' 
energy, in oixlcr to sustain itself, dangerous to the Iil>erties of the 
ficople. From these and other reasons, it has generally been con- 
sidered by ix)litiral writers that the republican form of government 
was adapted only to a small state; this was the opinion of Alontes- 
'puou,. and hence he con^sidered that a repiiblic possesses the frreate<t 
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iHtemal advantages, but that it has not suflicicnt force for extcniai 
defence ; and he considered tliat the only remedy for tliis evil, deemed 
to be inherent in the republican form, was a confederate republic. 
But a confederative republic, according to his ideas, is entirely dif- 
ferent from the government of the United States, ah hough tlie na- 
tional division or branch of our system is commonly chilled the federal 
or federative government. The ofunion that oure is a confederative 
republic, is wholly fallacious. The following extnici from the 
author referred to. gives a correct view of a fed(»ral re4)ublic. '• 1 1 is 

Iirobable," says he, "that mankuid would liave been obliged at 
ength, to live constantly under the government of a single person, 
had they not contrived a kind of constitution which has all the inter- 
nal advantages of a republican, together with the external force of » 
monarchial government,-!-! mean a confederate republic. This form 
of government is a convention, by which several smaller slates agree 
to become members of a larger one, wliich they intend to form. It 
is a kind of assemblage of societies, that constitutes a new one, 
capable of increasing by means of new associations, till they arrive 
to such a decree of power as to be able to provide for the security 
of the united body. As this government is composcul of small re- 
publics, it enjoys tlie internal happiness of each, and with resp(»ct to 
its external situation, it jjossesses, by means of association, all the 
advantages of large monarchies."* A conft^deratc republic is her(^ 
defined to be an " assemblage of societies ;" or a " convention, by 
which several small stales agree to bex^ome members of a larger 
one." It is simply a comiMict between two or more independent 
states, whereby they agree to form a union, for their common defence, 
or other objects. This compact or union may be perpetual or for a 
definite period ; and the principles of it, may be variously modified. 
But the association, being the act of the atales who become members 
of the confederacy in their corixjrale capacity, the authorities con- 
stituted to superintend their common oriiational concerns, deriving 
their powei-s from tlie members, can exercise it only over the con- 
federates as corporate bodies ; and the radical defect of this govem- 
^ment, arises from the ditliculty of making and enforcing laws, over 
a connnunity in their collective and corporate character. 

There has beenimmerous examples ol' confederate governments, 
both in ancient and modern times. Of the ancient confederate 
republics, ti}at of the Grecian States, under the Amphyctonic council, 
was the most important. The (x^nfedei-ates retained their indepen- 
dence and sovereignty. The federal council, in which tlie memoere 
had equal votes, possessed tlie powex to n*gulate the common concerns 
of the confedc*racy ; their intercourse witli foreign states ; to declare 
and carry on war, and to preserve internal peace, by deciding all 
controversies between tlie members in the last resort ; they enforced 
their decisions by fining the aggressing party, or by employing the 
force of the confederacy against him. The federal or Amphyctonic 
authority, was exercised by senators or deputies appointed by the 
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confedei-ates in their corporate capacity, and over the states in the 
same capacity. The consequence was that the more powerful 
menibors always controuled the affairs of Greece. Atiiens, as 
Demosthoncs informs us, was arbiter of Greece for seventy-three 
years : the Lacedcemonians governed afterwards for twenty-nine 
years, and after the hattle of Luctra it fell luider the dominion of the 
Thebans for a coHsi(lei-al)le period. The powerful members not 
only engaged in forri£;n wars, which compromited the peace and 
securilv of the confederacy, but also in war with one another ; the 
rivalshij) and jealousy of Athens and Sparty resulted in the Pelop- 
|)oncsian war^ which ended in the ruin of Athens and paved the way 
for the slavery of all (Jreecc. 

The Achfcan league, was another of the ancient confederacies; 
and consisted of a union of the smaller Cirecian republics or cities. 
The union was more intimate than in the Amphyctonic confederacy, 
as the contVdeiates were required to have tlic same laws and internal 
reeulations ; and in this respect it approached nearer to a consolidat- 
eti gov.', tniiieni than that of the l/nited iStates; for here the states 
have dilferent laws, and manage their afiairs differently, and con- 
givss has [lo other autliority thnn to compel them to maintain the 
republican form. I5ul notwithstandini;; the closeness of uniim in this 
particular, the Aelieean league was only an " ass^anblagt^ of socie- 
ties,'- in ilieir corporate capacities, only a compact among the states 
com|K)sinf^ it ; its pi incipic was that of a roiifi'demcy of independent 
connnunities, and its fate was similar to what has attended all others. 
The Lycian confederacy, which ( onsisted of iwenty-tlwree small re- 
publics or cities, the larg(^st of whicli had threi?, the middle class two 
and the smallest three voles in the confedovalive council, is pro- 
nounced by AIont(»squieu, the most excellent motlel of a federal 
fepublic. 

In modern times, the United Netherlands is the most distinguished 
example of a confederate repubhc, or rather confederacy of aristoc- 
rat ics. The confederate authority was reposed in what was called 
the States General, and consisted of deputies app<3inted by the provin- 
ces, who hold their sc^ats. some for life, some for three, six and one 
years, and some during ph^asure. The States General had the power 
to make peace and declare war, raise armies aikl equip fleets, and 
to asceiiain the quotas of men and amount of contributions of the 

Erovinces, and demand the same. The executive, called the Stadt« 
older, was an hereditary prince, and was the (^hief magistrate not 
only of the confederacy but of each of the pi-ovinces. In this im- 
portant particular, the executive power, this system approaciied 
much nearer to the consolidation of the pnninces and the establish- 
ment of one entire government than the constitution of the United 
Stales. The stadt holder, likewise? possessed important perogatives; 
he assisted at the deliberations of the states general, settle^l disputes 
between the provinces; was the head of the land and naval forces 
of the confcderac^y, and disposed of all appointments in the military 
and naval service: he superintended foreign affiiins gave audience 
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Co foreign ambassadors, and appointed ministers to foi-eign courts. 
He commanded a standing army of 40,000 men, and had a revenue 
of 300,000 flohns. This system, where there was a unity of the ex- 
ecutive autliority, and this authority, hereditaiy and more extensive 
than that in many monarchies, instead of uniting the essential ad- 
vantages of one entire government, union in council and energj^ in 
action, was constantly distracted by dissensions among the pro- 
vinces, exposed to all the dangers ol foreign iuflucnce, to domestic 
faction ann foreign violence. The system possessed few of the ad- 
vantages of a confederacy, the principal of which according to Mon- 
tesquieu, is external force, whilst it sacrificed internal tranquillity 
and happiness: in the language of the writer referred to, it "enjoyed 
neither Ine internal happiness of a republic nor the external ad\ an- 
tages of a monarchy." There was one pernicious principle in this 
system ; the national authorities could not act, in important cases, 
unless tlie provinces were inianimous; and not only each province 
but the cities of which the provinces were composed, and which 
possessed many of the prerogatives of independence, n)ust also con- 
cur. The provinces therefore, were in some measure only confed- 
eracies, ana the union consequently consisted of a confederacy of 
confederacies. 

Both from ancient and nnxlem example^ it appears that the ad- 
vantages of a fec^lerative republics are less important than has gener- 
ally been considered ; they seldom secure the principle object in- 
tended, external strength, whilst they lead to internal dissension and 
faction. Such a plan can hardly be consi(lere<l as a government, and is 
little more, as we have previously observed than a compact between 
independent states, in the nature of a perpetual alliance, oflensiv(! 
anddefensive, with certain regulations for canyingthe same intoeffect. . 
Where, from the situation of the country, as from some common dan- 
ger, or in case of war, aflecting alike the interest, and perhaps tlu. 
existence, of each member of the confedenicy, this plan may answer 
tolerably well, as was the case with the United Netherlands in their 
war witl) Spain, and the American colonies in tlieir revolutionar\' con- 
test. But these cases, instead of proving the advantages of the 
system, rather prove that where a whole nation are animated by the 
same feelings, and engaged in one common cause, involving their lib* 
crty, or independence, almost any plan of government, may answer, 
as public opinion is in a great measure a substitute for law. This 
was the case during oi^r revolution. But no sooner was the contc^st 
over, and peace made with the common enemy, than the most alarm- 
ing dissensions broke out, and actual reln^llion reared its hydra head, 
and general anarchy threatened the country, which rendered the 
defects of the goveniment sufficiently apparent. What was called 
the continental system, or the confederation, was a union fonned on 
the principle of a confederacy of republics, and possessed all the de- 
fects and evils inherent in that plan. Its principle was only a com • 
pact or association among independent states, and the cnnfe<lerativo 
coinicil could only fegislale for the states in tlw^r corjjorate rnpacit> . 
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This plan, liowcvor, as defective and imperfect as it is, was thought 
hv Montrs(]iiieii and other distinguislicd* political authors, the only 
oiio which ndinitted of tlie adoption of the rppuhlican tlieory on a 
largt* scale, over an extensive tenitory or large population. This 
lx»in^ the case, what light has been thrown on the science of govem- 
mnit by the cxfK'rimonts and the experience of tlie United States I 
I low inuch is the human race indc^bted to America for* havinc devis- 
ed a thiK)rv. and fully demonstrated the practicability and utilitv 
thcMvof, wf»irh really does possess the advantages of small and well 
rt*^nlater] repiil)lics, as it res|)ects internal tranquillity and happinesSt 
and all the advantages as to external strength, of large monan^hies ? 
\ system, founded on th(^ most popular prim^iples, and the most pure 
ivpiiblican ibrms, yet adapted to any extent of territory, or any 
aggregate of population ; which consists of numerous members, or 
separate republics, and at the same time of one people and one gov- 
cnnnent ; which embraces ilemocratic principles, without the evils 
of a democracy — n^publican principles, without the difficulties or 
restrictions, c»ither as to territorj' or population, of the republican 
form ; and confederative principles without the evils of a confeder- 
acy ; which is c()mplic<ited, without tardiness or discord ; popular, 
without anarrhy : \\ hich alTords the greatest security to the lil)erty 
of the citiz(*n, without weakness in the govenunent, and possesses 
sutlicicnt en(Mgy w illiout l)eiiig dangerous to lil)erty. IMirse advan- 
tages, the experience of forty yeai'S has fullv demonstrated ; thejare 
to l)e attributed in part to tlu* su|)erior intelligence and virtue of our 
population ; yet in no small d(»gr(M5 are we indebted lor these and ail 
our social blessings, to the ('xcellenc^y of our ))olitical system. 

As the ha|)piness of mankind is the only valuable object ofall sci- 
ence and knowledge, it may truly beallirmed. that not the discovery 
of the* mariner's compass; the art of ship building; not all the dis- 
coveries in physics and mechanics w hich have unlbklerl the powers 
and usefulness of steam, and the modi^ru sciences of chemistrj' and 
•■t » !(;g}', are of equal importance to the human nice, as the improve- 
Liriils which hav(» be(»n made in America, in the science of govem- 
mer.t. Let not this be thought extravagant ; on a momcnt^s 
reflc<"tion it will not appear so. The great nrobU^m, whether man- 
kind were capable of self government ; whether, in a country of 
great extent and population, the people could retain, in their own 
hands, the powei^s of government, and in any form so exercise them 
as to secure internal tranquillity, and be able to defend themselves 
from foreign |X)wers, had long been unsettled : authority, and even 
science, had thrown their weight into the negative scale, and it was 
only a few original and independent minds that had maintained the 
afllrmative. The dissensions and disorders of the ancient republics, 
and the failure of all m(Kleni attempts, and the n»proach which many 
*)i* tlicm had left behind, had nearly decided this question in a manner 
derogatory to man and dishonourable to God. Yes, it had almost 
()rcome an established axiom, that mankind were hficapable of self 
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government, that they were fit only Cov slaves ! W hilst this iniainoiis^ 
doctrine strengthened the rod of the oppressor, ami lii^hted up a s\m\v. 
on the countenance of the despot, it cast a gloom over the lairest and 
brightest prospects of the human race. It exthiguishod the sun oi* 
liberty, wliose genial warmth animates the human heart as the lumi- 
nary of heaven does the bosom of the earth. 

It remained for the United States to put this problem at rest, and 
dissipate the darkness gathering over the destinies of man. \^y our 
improvements and experience, the great truth has Ix^en fully and 
incontrovertibly established, that mankind are capable of self gov- 
ernment ; that liberty is compatible with individual serurity of pei-son 
and property, and with national defence ; that the peoj)l(» are capa- 
ble of establishing and maintaining the best regulal(»d society, pos- 
sessing great stability and strength, and ailbrdingthe highest degree 
of tranquillitv and social happiness. E.vperionr-(j justly carries with 
it more weight than argument ; and the exampleof the l/nited States 
is of more importance to the cause of civil lil)(»rty and the ri;i:Ii4S of 
man, than all which has been written in their d(»fen»*e. 'V\\o govern- 
ment of America, in the language of one of ifie most ilhistiious 
f patriots* of the pi-esent age, and who acted a iiistinguish«»(l part in 
aying its foundations, '"is a vast monument miscd to liberty, whicli 
is a warning to the oppressor and an example to the opprc^sscd. 
tiiroughout the world." The example, tlicr simple fact of th(? exist- 
ence of such a government, such a people, so free, powerful, trancjuil. 
and prosperous, enjoying such unexampled social blessings, is a nev(4'- 
failing source of light and influence, the most aus|>icious to the cause 
of civil Hberty and the destinies of man. It is calculated to make 
tyrants tremble on their blood-stained thrones, and to inspire tlu* 
friends of lil)erty and freedom with confidence. They ne«Hl nof 
attempt io prove that man is not born to be a slave ; that he is lx)tli 
wortliy and capable of enjoying liberty ; — thev need onlv refer to 
the Uiiited States as an existing fact, to establish these truths, sf> 
interesting to the human race. Is it then to bc^ asked, what America 
has done tor the cause of science, or humanity / lias sjie not done. 
and is she not now doing, more for the honour, interests and true 
fflory of man, than any other nation, and we may almost say. than 
all others united. Here liberty claims her favourite alxxle ; here 
free institutions, founded on the natuml rights of man. have l>een 
niaturcul, perfected, and th(»ir prarticjibility and utility fiilly and in- 
crmtestably established ; lu»re a light has been kindhnl, whirh will 
illume the darkest comer of the jxilitiral horizon, and continue to 
shine brighter and brigiiter unto perft^ct day. Here it has been 
demonstrated, contrary to what many jcreat and good mefi hav( 
maintained, that the l//cori/^ or system of governmtjnt, is of vital im- 
poilance, and that essential defects, or i\ils in the constitiiTion of a 
state, are incompatible with intiTnaltnuKjuillity and liappint\ss, an<! 
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inteniHl power. It is believed* that this truth is not sufficiently ac- 
knowlfviired and relied upon, even in this country, as it seeros to be 
^eiKTciIly sup|X)sed that our political and social happiness is mainly 
to b(.^ attril)uted to the superior intelligence and virtue of our popula- 
tion. But tlie operations of a government are in no small degree 
mechanical ; and the adjustment and balanc*e of its powers are as 
much mechanical as the adjustment of the principles and powers of 
a machine. Tlic intelliscence and virtue of a communiUr constitute 
its moral force, and form the spirit and moving power of its govern- 
ment ; hut its particular operations depend on die nature and adjust- 
ment of its principles. Suppose that our system contained onlv 
one principle of that of the United Netherlands, namely, that on ail 
important questions the national councils could not act witboat all 
the states were unanimous. Would not this single alteration entirely 
paralizc the goveniment i could it be kept in operation even during 
peace, much less in war ? Is the intelligence and virtue of the peo- 
ple sufficient to remedy such a defect ? Where was this virtue and 
intelligence during the late war, w hen, as the constitution now is, 
faction did so much to embairass the operations and paralize the 
energies of the government ? Or, suppose an alteration less import- 
ant ; that in case of there not being a choice of a president by the 
people, the appointment was to be made by the house of representa- 
tives, and that all the states must i>e unanimous in the decision, or 
even that three-fourths must concur. With this provision in the 
constitution, what would have been the fate of it in the great crisis of 
1801 ? and what would be the just cause for alarm at this momenti 
with every prospect of the rlioice of the chief magistrate devolving on 
congress, when there are tour candidates, and when the supporters 
of each seem determined to adhere to the last extremity / Who 
would not tremble for the safety of his country' ? Let us* not tnist 
too much to the intelligence and patriotism of our citizens ; human 
passions are the same here as every where else, and patriotism and 
intelligence are but feeble checks on personal ambition or party 
spirit. liCt us not estimate too lightly the theory of our gotemmenU 
thn. constitution of the United States, ichich has connected itse(f with the 
constitutions of the states, and nuide thetn constituent parts thereof^ /Air* 
formintr one sj/stem, which, for its orighiality, its sublimity, and the 
woiiderful combination and adjustments of its principles, possessing 
all the advantages of a democnicy, a republic, and of a confederacy, 
withyut any of their prominent evils, caimot fail of exciting the ad- 
miration of all succeedini: ages. This system cannot be too highly 
appreciated ; too sacredly venerated ; it is tlie palladium of our 
s:ifety, of our union, of our national strength, our prosperity, and of 
all the political and social blessings which we enjoy. 
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EMBRACING A 

BIOGRAPHY 
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AIlSXmZOAN XmUTARY OFFZOSHS 

Of distinction, who were engaged in achieving our 

independence:. 



BRIGADIER GENERAL ETHAN ALLEN, 

Was born in Salisbury, Coon, but while he was young, his parents 
emigrated to Vermont, At the commencement of the disturbances 
in this territory about theyear 1 770, he took a bold and active part in 
favour of the Green Mountain Boys, as the settlers were then called, 
in opposition to the claims of the government of the State of New- 
York. During the period that this subject was agitated, in all the 
struggles which it occasioned, and in which he took a part, he was u- 
niformiy successful ; and when called to take the field m the straggle 
for American independence, he showed himself an able leader and 
intrepid soldier. 

The news of the battle of Lexington determined colonel Allen to 
engage on the side of his Country. While his mind was in this state, 
a plan for taking Ticonderoi^^a and Crown- Point by surprise, was 
communicated to him, and he readily engaged in the projecl. 

The following is his account of the aCTair. 

^^ The first systematical and bloody attempt at Lexington, to en- 
slave America, thoroughly electrified my mind, and fully determined 
me to take a part with my country. And while I was wishing for aa 
opportunity to signalize myself in its behalf, directions were private- 
ly sent to me from the then colony, now state of Connecticut, to raise 
the Green Mountain Boys, and if possible with them to surprise and 
take the fortress of Ticonderoga* This enterprise I cheerfully un» 
dertook ; and after first guarding all the several passes that lead 
thither, to cut off all intelligence between the garrison and the coun- 
try, made a forced march from Bennington, and arrived at the lakt 
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opposite Ticonderoga, on the evening of the ninth day of Maj, 1 775, 
with two hundred and thirty valiant Green Mountain Boys; and it 
was with the utmost difficulty that I procured boats to crow the lake. 
However I landed eighty three men near the garrison, and sent the 
boats back for the rear guard commanded by ColoneS Seth Warner; 
but the day began to dawn, and i found myself necessitated to attack 
the fort, before the rear could cross thie lake ; and as it was haz- 
ardous, I harrangued the officers and soldiers in the manner follow- 
ing ; ^^ Friends and fellow soldiers, — You have for a number of year! 
past been a scourge and terror to arbitrary powers. Your valor has 
been famed abroad, and acknowledged, as appears by the advice and 
orders to me from the general assembly of Connecticut, to surprise 
and take the garrison now before us. I now propose to advance be- 
fore you, and in person conduct you through the wicket gate ^ for we 
must this morning either quit our pretensions to valor, or possess our- 
selves of this fortress in a few minutes ; and inasmuch as it is a des- 
perate attempt, which none but the bravest of men dare undertake, 
I do not urge it on any contrary to his will. You that will undertake 
voluntarily, poise your firelock.^' 

The men being at this time drawn up in three ranks each poised 
his firelock. 1 ordered them to face to the right ; and at the head of 
the centre file marched them immediately to the wicket gate afore- 
said, where I found a sentry posted, who instantly snapped bis fusee 
at me. I ran immediately towards him, and he retreated through the 
covered way into the parade within the garrison, gave a halloo, and 
ran under a bomb proof. My party who followed me into the fort, I 
formed on the parade in such a manner, as to face the barracks which 
iaced each other. The garrison being asleep except the sentries, we 
gave three huzzas, which greatly surprised them. One of the sen- 
tries made a pass at one of my officers with a charged bayonet, and 
slightly wounded him. My first thought was to kill him with iny 
sword, but in an instant 1 altered the design and fury of the blow to 
a slight cut on the side of the head ; upon which he dropped his guo, 
and a<>ked quarters, which I readily granted him ; and demanded the 
place where the commanding officer kept. He shewed me a pair of 
stairs in the front of the garrison, which led up to a second story in 
said barracks, to which I immediately repaired, and ordered the com- 
mander, captain Delaplace, to come forth instantly, or I would sacri- 
fice the whole garrison : At which time the captain came immediate- 
ly to the door with his breeches in his hand, when I ordered him to 
deliver to me the fort instantly ; he asked me by what authority I de- 
manded it. I answered him, ^' la the name of the great Jehovah, and 
the Continental Congress. ^' The authority of Congress being very 
little known at that time, he began to speak again, but 1 interrupted 
him, and with my drawn sword near his head again demanded an im- 
mediate surrender of the garrison ; with which he then complied, and 
ordered his men to be forthwith paraded without anns, as he hadgiv- 
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en up the garrison. In the mean time some of my officers had given 
orders, and in consequence thereof, sundry of the barrack doors were 
beat down, and about one third of the garrison imprisoned, which 
consisted of said commander, a lieutenant Feltham, a conductor of 
arlillery, a gunner, two sergeants, and forty four rank and file; about 
one hundred pieces of cannon, one thirteen inch mortar, and a num* 
ber of swivels. This surprise was carried into execution in the grey 
of the morning of the tenth of May, 1775. The sun seemed to rise 
that morning with a superior lustre : and Ticonderoca and its depen* 
dencies smiled on its conquerors, who tossed about the flowing bowl, 
and wished success to Congress, and the liberty and freedom of A- 
merica. Happy it was for me at that tin\e, that the future pages of 
the book of fate, which afterwards unfolded a miserable scene of two 
years and eight months imprisonment, were hid from my view.'' 

In the fall of 1775 he was sent twice into Canada to observe the 
dispositions of the people, and attach them, if possible, to the Amer- 
ican cause. During this last tour, Colonel Brown met him, and the 
rash attempt of taking Montreal was concerted between them. As 
might have been foreseen, it proved unfortunate, and Colonel Allen, 
after a resolute defence against an attack of a superior force, was ta- 
ken prisoner. He and the other prisoners were immediately loaded 
with' irons, and in that condition sent on board a man of war ; and 
carried to England. On January 1 776 he was put on board a frigate 
and carried to Halifax. There he remained confined in jail from 
Jane to October, when he was removed to New- York. He was kept 
at New- York, about a year and a half. While here, he witnessed the 
inhumane manner in which the American prisoners were treated. 

Colonel Allen was excBanged for colonel Campbell, May 6, 1778, 
and after having repaired to head quarters, and offered his services 
to general Washington in case his health should be restored, he re* ^ 
turned to Vermont. His arrival on the evening of the last of May, 
gave his friends great joy, and it was announced by the discharge of 
cannon. As an expression of confidence in his patriotism and mili- 
tary talents, he was very soon appointed to the command of the state 
militia. It does not appear, however, that his intrepidity was even 
again brought to the test, though his patriotism was tried by an unsuc- 
cessful attempt of the British to bribe him to attempt a union of Ver- 
mont with Canada. He died suddenly at his estate in Colchester, 
February 13, 1789. 

MAJOR GENERAL WILLIAM ALEXANDER. 

William Alexander, commonly called lord Sterling, a major- 
general in the American army, in the revolutionary war with 
Great Britain, was a native of the city of New- York, but spent a 
considerable part of his life in New Jersey. He was considered by 
many as the rightful heir to the title and estate of an earldom in Scot- 
land, of which country bis father was a native ;. and although^ when 
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he went to North Britain in pursuit of this inheritance, be failed of 
obtaining an acknowledgment of his claim by, government ; yet, a- 
monghis friends and acqnaintances, he received by courtesy the title 
of lord Sterling. He discovered an early fondness for the study of 
mathematics and astronomy, and attained great eminence in these sci- 
ences. 

In the battle on Long Island, August 27, 1776, he was taken pris- 
oner, after having secured to a large part of the detachment, ao op- 
portunity to escape, by a bold attack, with tour hundred men, upon a 
corps under lord Cornwalli^* In the battle of Germantown, his di- 
vision, and the brigades of general Nai^h and Maxwell, formed the 
corps of reserve. At the battle of Monmouth, he commanded the 
left wing of the American army* 

He died at Albany, January 15, 1783, aged 57 years. Kc was a 
brave, discerning, and intrepid otlicer. 

MAJOR GENERAL BENEDICT ARNOLD. 

Benedict Arnold, a Major General in the American Revolu^ 
tionary army, and infamous for deserting the cause of his country, 
early enlisted on the side of his country. His mind was formed for 
bold and desperate enterprise, and in numerous instances he sup- 
ported the character of a bold and intrepid officer. He was also a 
sordid and infamous traitor. 

On hearing of the battle of Lexington, he marched with a compa- 
ny of men to tife head quarters of the American Army at Cambridge, 
whtre he arrived April 29, 1775. Soon after his arrival he was ap- 
pointed Colonel by the Massachusetts committee of safety, and com- 
missioned to raise 400 men for the expedition against Ticonderoga. 
He immediately repaired to the vicinity of Lake Champlain, and 
uniting with Colonel Allen and his party, partook of the honours of 
that bold and successful enterprise. In September following, Arnold 
was invested with the command of 1 100 men, detached on the ar- 
duous expedition of penetrating through the unexplored wilderness 
to Quebec. Colonel Burr, late Vice-President of the United States, 
was of this party. During this expedition, Arnold conducted with 
unexampled resolution, fortitude, and patience* In December 1775, 
Arnold reached Quebec, and being second in command under Gen. 
Montgomery, led a party in the boldest and most spirited manner to 
the attack of the city on one side, while an assault was made on the 
other by Montgomery, who was killed. Though the attack was un- 
successful, nothing could exceed the manly effort, and desperate valour 
of Arnold on this occasion. Advancing with the utmost intrepidity 
through a narrow path, exposed to an incessant fire of grape shot, as 
he approached the first barrier he received a musket ball ia the leg, 
which shattered the bone, and he was carried off to the camp. 

In January 1776 Arnold was promoted to the rank of brigadier, 
and bad command of the remains of one army in their retreat to 
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Grown-Point. In his rout through Montreal, he took from the mer- 
chants a verj considerable amount of goods, under circumstances 
which implicated his honor and character. In the same year Arnold 
gallantly distinguished himself in a naval engagement on Lake Cham- 
plain, in 1 777 he also exhibited the character of an intrepid soldier 
at Danbury, Conn. In approbation of his gallant conduct in this ac- 
tion, in which he had one horse killed and another wounded, Congress 
resolved, that a horse properly caparisoned, be presented to Gen. Ar^ 
nold. In May following he was created a Major General. 

In the battle, near Stillwater, September the nineteenth, he con- 
ducted with his usual intrepidity, bemg engaged, incessantly, for four 
hours. In the action of October the seventh, after the British had 
been driven into the lines, Arnold pressed forward, and under a tre- 
menduous tire, assaulted their works, from right to left. The in- 
trenchmeiits were at length forced, and with a few men he actually 
entered the works ; but his horse being killed, and he himself badly 
wounded in the leg, he found it necessary to withdraw, and as it was 
now almost dark, to desist from the att^tck. 

Being rendered unfit for active service in consequence of his 
wound, after the recovery of Philadelphia, he was appointed to the 
command of the American garrison. When he entered the city, he 
made the house of governor Penn, the best house in the city, his head 
quarters. This lie furnished in a very costly manner, and lived far 
beyond his income. lie had wasted the plunder, which he had seiz- 
ed at Montreal, in his retreat from Canada ; and at Philadelphia, he 
was determined to make new acquisitions. He laid his hands on ev- 
ery thing in the city, which could be considered as the property of 
those who were unfriendly to the cause of his country. He was 
charged with oppression, extortion, and enormous charges upon the 
public, in his accounts ; and with applying the public money and pro- ^ 
perty to his own private use. 

For this conduct the government of Pennsylvania exhibited formal 
charges against him, and Congre:»s decided that he should be arrested, 
and tried by a court Martial. He was sentenced to be reprimanded 
by the commander in chief, which being approved by Congress, was 
carried into execution. From this time, probably, his proud spirit re- 
volted against his country. The acquisition of West-Point would 
give value to treason, while its loss would mortally wound his former 
friends, and he traitorously resolved upon delivering it into the hands 
of the enemy. With this intent he became solicitous to be invested 
with the command of West-Point. Without a suspicion of his pat- 
riotbm, Gen. Washington yielded to the solicitations of Arnold and 
transferred him to that command, on the ground that in consequence 
of his wounds he was unable to perform the active duties of the 
field. He immediately opened a correspondence with Sir Henry 
Clinton, with the view of putting the important post, which he com- 
manded, into the hands of the British general. The arrangementt 
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were soon made, and Major Andre was selected bj Sir Heniy for ma- 
luring the treason of Aniold. But just as their schemes were ripe 
for execution, Heaven interposed in favour of the American cause, 
and blasted the base designs of the traitor. Major Andre was taken 
white passing the American hnes, and papers, fully disclosiog his bu- 
siness and Arnold^s guilt, were found upon him. Andre took imme- 
diate measures to inform Arnold of his capture, and the traitor, thus 
becoming acquainted with his danger, escaped. Arnold fled to New- 
York, and was immediately made a brigadier general in the British 
army, which rank he preserved throughout the war. He continued in 
active service during the war, and chiefly distinguished himself for 
pillaging and wantonly murdering the defencelei»s. 

It is said, that while on an expedition in the Chesapeake, Ar- 
nold enquired of an American captain, whom he had. taken prison- 
er, what the Americans would do with him if he should fall into 
their hands. The captain at first declined giving him an answer, but 
upon being repeatedly urged to it, he said, ^^ Why, sir, if i must an- 
swer your question, you must excuse my telling you the plain truth ; 
if my countrymen should catch you, I believe ihtxf would first cut off 
that lame leg^ vjhich zoa^ wounded in the catise of freedom and virtue, 
and hnry it with the hmiours of war^ and afterwards hang the remaind- 
er of your body in gibbets J^'* From the conclusion of the war till his 
death, general Arnold resided chiefly in England. He died in Glou- 
cester-place, London, June 14, 1801. 

M AJOR GENERAL HORATIO GATES. 

Major General Gates was born in England, and educated to the 
profession of arms. He was an officer under the unfortunate Brad- 
dock, in the year 1755. Sustaining a high military reputation, and 
zealously supporting the violated rights of his adopted country, he 
was appointed Adjutant General by Congress, and accompanied 
General Washington to his head quarters at Cambridge, in July, 
1775. In June, 1776, he was invested with the chief command of 
our retreating forces from Canada. In this capacity he eflected 
nothing brilliant, until the capture ofBurgoyne at Saratoga. This 
was a glorious victory, and may be considered as deciding the war 
of the revolution. The fruits of this victory were of incalculable im- 
portance, and the government and people vied with each other in 
expressing their gratitude to the conquering general. But Geo. 
Gates is not fully and exclusively entitled to the applause acquired 
by that victory. It was fortunate for Gen. Gates that the retreat 
from Ticonderoga had been conducted under other auspices than 
his, and that he took the command when the indefatigable labours of 
Gen. Schuyler, and the courage of Stark and his mountaiDeei-s, had 
already ensured the ultimate defeat of Burgoyne. 

'^ In November, 1777, Congress having new modeled the board of 
war, appointed Gen. Gates the president, and he entered on the du- 
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ties of the office, but retained his rank in the army. The subject of 
this sketch was destined to experience in a remarkable manner, the 
humiliating vicissitudes of fortune. He had the conducting of the 
most prosperous, and the most disastrous of the military enterprizes 
in the war. In June, i7C0, General Gates was by Congress vested 
with the chief command ofourarmyin the southern states. In a 
general battle at Camden, Aug. 15th, being the first and only en- 
counter which he had with Lord CornwalUs, he suffered a total de- 
feat, and was obliged to fly ^m the enemy for personal safety, and 
thus was the prediction of Uen. Lee, when Gates was vested with 
the command, that his northern Itlrels would be exchanged for 
southern willows, verified. It would, however, be great injustice to 
attribute the misfortune altogether to the commander, under his pe- 
culiar circumstances ; a large proportion of this force consisted of 
raw militia, who were panic struck, and fled at the first fire ; their 
rout was absolute and irretrievable. It may be observed, neverthe- 
less, that his conduct in some respects on this occasion, did not meet 
the approbation of those who must be admitted as competent judges 
of the mihtary operations of that fatal day. Proudly cSRulatiiig on 
the weight of his name, and too confident in his own superiority, he 
slighted the counsel which he ought to have respected, and hurrying 
impetuously into the field of battle, his tide of prosperity ebbed as 
fast at Camden, .as it had flowed at Saratoga.'^* 

Gen. Gates died, without posterity, at his customary abode near 
New York, on the 10th of April, aged 78 years. 

MAJOR GENERAL NATHANIEL GREENE. 

This gallant officer was born in the town of Warwick, Kent coun- 
ty, Rhode Island, in or about the year 1741 ; and was the second 
son of a respectable citizen of the same name; 

After the skirmishes of Lexington and Concord, when a spirit of 
resistance spread, like wild-fire over the continent — Rhode Island 
was not deficient in her contributions for the general defence, bhe 
raised three regiments of militia, the command whereof was given to 
Mr. Greene, who was nominated brigadier-general. The liberty, 
safety and prosperity of his country being exposed to imminent dan- 
ger, the pacific principles of quakerism, in which he had been edu- 
cated, proved insufficient to combat the ardent spirit of liberty, with 
which his bosom glowed. 

He led the troops under his command to Cambridge ; and was 
present at the evacuation of Boston. 

General Greene's merit and abilities, as well in the council as in 
the field, were not long unnoticed by Gen. Washington, who reposed 
in him the utmost confidence ; and paid a particular deference to 
his advice and opinion, on all occasions of doubt and difficulty. 

* Thatcher's Journal. 
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He was appointed Major General by Congress, the 26th of August, 
1776. Towards the close of that year he was at the Trenton sur- 
prise ; and, at the beginning of the next, was at the battle of Prince- 
ton, two enterprizes not more happily planned, than judiciously and 
bravely executed, in both of which he highly distinguished himself, 
serving his noviciate under the American Fabius. 

At the battle of Germantown, he commanded the left wing of the 
American army — and his utmost endeavours were exerted to retrieve 
the fortune of that day, in which his conduct met with the approba- 
tion of the commander in chief. 

The situation of affairs at the south, induced Gen. Washington to 
appoint Gen. Greene to the command of the American forces in the 
southern district. He arrived at Charlotte on the second day of 
December, 1780, accompanied by Gen. Morgan, a brave officer, who 
had distinguished himself to the northward, in the expedition against 
Burgoyne. He found the forces he was to command, reduced to a 
very small number, by defeat and by desertion. The returns were 
nine hundred and seventy continentals, and one thousand and thir- 
teen militia* Military stores, provisions, forage, and all things ne- 
cessary, were, if possible, in a more reduced vtate than his army. His 
men were without pay, and almost without clothing : and supplies of 
the latter were not to be had, but from a distance of two hundred 
miles. In this perilous and embarrassed situation, he had to oppose 
a respectable and victorious army. 

After he had recruited his forces with all the friends to the revola- 
tion that he could assemble, he sent a considerable detachment un- 
der Gen. Morgan to the western extremities of the state. This force, 
which was the first that had for a considerable time appeared there, 
on the side of the Americans, inspired the friends of liberty with new 
courage, so that numbers of them crowded to the standard of Gen. 
Morgan, who at length became so formidable, that Lord Cornwallis 
thought proper to send Col. Tarleton to dislodge him from the sta- 
tion he had taken. This officer was at the head of a thousand regu- 
lar troops, and had two field pieces. He came up on the 1 7th of 
January, 1781, at a place called Cowpens, with Gen. Moi^an, whose 
force was much inferior, and was composed of two thirds militia, and 
one third continentals. An engagement was the immediate conse- 
quence. 

Upwards of five hundred of the British laid down their arms, and 
were made prisoners ; — a very considerable number were killed. 
Eight hundred stands of arms, two field-pieces, and thirty-five bag- 
gage-waggons fell to the victors, who had only twelve killed, and 
sixty wounded. 

About the beginning of March, he efTected a junction with a conti- 
nental regiment, and two considerable bodies of Virginia and Caro- 
lina militia. He then determined on attacking the British comman- 
der without loss of time, ^ being persuaded,' as he declared in bis 
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subsequent dispatches, ^ that, if he was successful, it wouU) prove 
ruinous to the enemy; and if otherwise, that it would be but a par- 
tial evil to hiin.' On the 14th, he arrived at Guilford court housOi 
the British then lying at twelve miles distance. 

His army consisted of about four thousand five hundred men, of 
whom nearly two thirds were North Carolina and Virginia militia. 
The British were about two thousand four hundred, all regular 
troops, and the greater part inured to toil and service in their long 
expedition under Lord Cornwallis, who, on the morning of the loth, 
being apprized of Gen. ^reene's intentions, marched tu meet him. 
The latter di5posed his army in three lines ; the militia of North 
Carolina were in front ; the second line was composed of those of 
Virginia ; and the third, which was the flower of the army, was 
formed of continental troops, near fifteen hundred in number. They 
were flanked on both sides by cavalry and riflemen, and were posted 
•n a rising ground, a mile and a half from Guilford court-house. 

The engagement commenced, at half an hour after one o'clock, 
by a brisk cannonade : after which, the British advanced in three 
columns ; and attacked the first line, composed, as has been observ- 
ed, of North Carolina militia. These, who, probably, had never been 
in action before, were panic-struck at the approach of the enemy : 
and many of them ran away without firing a gun, or being fired up- 
on, and even before the British had come nearer than one hundred 
and forty yards to them. Part of them, however, fired : but they 
then followed the example of their comrades. Their officers made 
every possible effort to rally them : but neither the advantages of 
their position, nor any other consideration, could induce them to 
maintain their ground. This shameful cowardice had a great effect 
upon the issue of the battle. The next line, however, behaved much 
better. They fought with great bravery: and after they were 
thrown into disorder, rallied, returned to the charge, and kept up a 
heavy fire for a long time : but were at length broken, and driven on 
the third line, when the engagement became general, very severe, 
and very bloody. At length superiority of discipline carried the 
day from superiority of numbers. The conflict endured an hour and 
a half; and was terminated by Gen. Greene's ordering a retreat, 
when he perceived, that the enemy were on the point of encircling 
his troops. 

This was a hard-fought action. Lord Comwallis stated his losses 
in killed, wounded and missing, at five hundred and thirty-two, 
among whom were several officers of considerable rank. To those 
who are used to consider the thousands killed on the plains of Ger* 
many, very frequently without producing any visible consequence on 
the late of a war, the number here mentioned must appear insignifi- 
cant. But this battle was, nevertheless, decisive in its consequen- 
ces. Lord Comwallis was, three days after, obliged to make a re* 
trograde metion ; and to return to Wilmington, situated two hundred 
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Btilei from the place of action. He waa even uoder the necessity of 
abaDdoniDg a conBiderable Dumber of thoK who were most danger- 
ously wounded. 

' The loss of the AmrricanB was about four hundred killed and 
wounded. However, this was not so severely felt as the desertion of 
a cooRidersble number of mtlitia, who fled homewards, and came no 
more near the armj. 

Some time after the battle of Guilford, Gen. Greene deleraiiDed 
to return to South Carolina, to endeavour to expel the British from 
that state. His first object was to attempt the reduction of Camdea, 
where Lord Rawdou was posted, with libout nine hundred men. 
The itrenf(tb of this place, which was covered on the south and east 
■ides by a river and creek — and to the westward and northward, by 
■iz redoubts— rendered it impracticable to carry it by elonn, witb the 
amall army Gen. Greene had, contisling of about seven buodred 
continentals. He therefore encamped at about a mile from die 
town, in order to prevent supplies from being broujiht in, and to take 
advantage of such favourable circumstances as might occur. 

Lord Rawdon's situation was extremely delicate. Col. Watson, 
whom he had some time before detached, for the protection of the 
eastern frontiers, and to whom he had, on intelligence of Gen. 
Greene's intentions, sent orders to return to Camden, was so eSTeclu- 
ally watched by Geu. Marian, that it was impossible for him to obey. 
H'k lordsbip's supplies, were, moreover, very precarious: and, 
ihouldGeii. Greene's reiuforcetnents arrive, he might be so closely 
invested, as to be at length obliged to surrender. In this dilemraa, 
the best expedient that suggeflted itself, was a bold attack : for which 
purpose, be armed every person wiih him, capable of carryii^a 
musquet, not excepting his musirians and drummers. He sallied 
ont on the twenty-fifth of April ; and attacked Gen. Greene in till 
camp. The defence was obstinate: and for some part of theeo. 

Ekgement, the advantage appeared to be in favour of America. 
ieut. Col. Washington, who commnnded the cavalry, had at one 
time not less than two hundred Britifih prisoners. However, by the 
misconduct of one of the American regiments, victory was snatched 
from Gen. Greene, who was compelled to retreat. He lost in the 
action about two hundred, killed, wounded, and prisoners. Elawdon 
lost about two hundred and Hfty -eight. 

There was agreat similarity between the consequences of the af- 
fair at Guilford, and those of ihis action. In (he former. Lord Com- 
wallis was successful; butna» afterwards obliged to retreat two 
hundred miles from the scene of action, and for a time abandoned 
the erand object of penclrating lo the northward. Id the Utter, 
Lord Kawdon had the honour of the field ; but was shortly after re- 
duced to the necessity of abandoning bis post, and leaving behiud 
him a number of sick and wounded. i 

The evacuation of Camden, with the vigilance of Gren. Greeny 
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^nd the several officers he employed, gave a new complexion to af« 
fairs in Souih Carolii>a, where the British ascendancy declined more 
rapidly than it had been established. The numerous forts garrison- 
ed by the enemy, fell, one after the other, into the hands of the A- 
mericans. Orangeburg, Motte, Watson, Georgetown, Granby, and 
all the others, fort Ninety-six excepted, were surrendered ; and a 
very considerable number of prisoners of war, with military stores, 
and artillery, were found in them. 

On the 2'jd of May, Gen. Greene sat down before Ninety-six, 
with ihe main part of his little army. The siege was carried on for 
a considerable time with great spirit; and the place was defended 
with equal bravery. At length, the works were so far reduced, that 
a surrender must have been made in a few days, when a reinforce- 
ment of three regiments from Europe, arrived at Charleston, which 
enabled Lord Rawdon to proceed to relieve this important pobt. 
The superiority of the enemy's force reduced gen. Greene to the al- 
ternative of abandoning the siege altogether, or, previous to their 
arrival, of attemptmg the fort by storm. The latter was more agree- 
able to his enterprising spirit, and an attack was made, on the morn- 
ing of the 1 9th of June. He was repulsed, with the loss of one 
hundred and fifty men. He raised the siege, and retreated over the 
Saluda. 

In this gloomy situation, there were not wanting persons who ad- 
vised gen. Greene to leave the state, and retire with his remaining 
forces to Virginia. To arguments and suggestions of this kind he 
nobly replied — ' I will recover the country, or die in the attempt.^ 
This distmguishcd officer, whose genius was most vigorous in those 
extremities, when feeble minds abandon themselves to despair, 
adopted the only resource now left him, of avoiding an engagement, 
until the British force should be divided. 

Some skirmiiiihes, of no great moment, took place between detach- 
ed parties of both armies, in July and August. September the 9th, 
gen. Greene, having assembled about two thousand men, proceeded 
to attack the British, who, umler the command of col. Stewart, were 
ported at Eutaw Springs. The American force was drawn up ill 
two lines : the first, composed of CaroUna militia, was commanded 
by generals Marian and Pickens, and col. De Malmedy. The se- 
cond, which consisted of continental troops from North Carolina, 
Virginia, and Marvland, was commanded by gen. Sumpter, lieut» 
col. Campbell, and col. Williams— lieut. col. Lee, withtis legion, 
covered the right flank ; and lieut. col. Henderson, with the state 
troops, covered the left. A corps de reserve was formed of the 
cavalry, under lieut. col. Washington, and the Delaware troops, un- 
der capt. Kirkwood. As the Americans came forward to the attack^ 
they fell in with some advanced parties of the enemy, at about two 
or three miles ahead of the m^in body. The?r being closely pursu- 
ed were driven back — ^and the action soon became general* The 
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militia were at length forced to give waj, bat were brtivelj support- 
ed by the i^ecoad line. In the hottest part of the engageHfteot, geo. 
Greene ordered the Maryland and Virginia continenlaiiB to charge 
with trailed arms. This decided the fate of the day. ^ jNothiugt* 
ipiyp Dr. Kamsay, ^ could surpass the intrepidity of both officers and 
men on this occasion. They rushed on, in good order, Ihrough a 
heavy cannonade, and a shower of musquetry, with such unshaken 
resolution, that they bore down all before them.^ The British were 
brojcen, closely pursued, and upwards of five hundred of them takea 
prisoners. They however made a fresh stand, in a favourable posi- 
tion, in impenetrable shrubs and a picquetted garden. Lieut, col. 
Washington, after having made every eflfort to dislodge them, was 
wounded and taken prisoner. Four six pounders were brought for- 
ward to play upon them, but they fell into their hands ; and the en- 
deavours to dnve them from their station being found impracticable, 
the American? retired, leaving a strong picauet on the field of battle. 
Their loss was about five hundred ; that of the British upwards of 
eleven bundled. 

General Greene was honoured by Congress with a British stand- 
ard, and a gold medal, emblematic of the engagement and success, 
* for his wise, decisive and magnanimous conduct, in the action at 
Eutavi Springs, in which, with a force inferior in number to that of 
the enemy, he obtained a most signal victory.^ 

Ill the evening of the succeeding day, coL Stewart abandoned his 
post, and retreated towards Charleston, leaving behind upwards of 
seventy of his wounded, and a thousand stands of arms. He was 
pursued a considerable distance — but in vain. 

The battle of Eutaw produced most signal consequences in favour 
of America. The British, who had for such a length of time, lorded 
it absolutely in South Carolina, were, shortly after that event, obliged 
to confine themselves to Charleston. 

The surrender of lord Comwallis, whose enterprising spirit had 
been by the British ministry expected to repair the losses, and wipe 
awa^ the disgrace which had been incurred through the inactivity 
and indolence of other generals, having convinced them of the im- 
practirability of subjugating America, they discontinued offensive op- 
erations in every quarter. 

The happy period at length arrived, when, by the virtue and bra- 
Very of her sons, aided by the bounty of heaven, America compelled 
her invaders to recognize her independence. 

in October, 1 785, he sailed to Georgia, where he had a considera- 
ble estate, not far distant from Savannah. Here he passed away his 
time, occupied in his domestic concerns, until the hour of his mortal- 
ity approached. Walking out one day, in June, j 786, he was over- 
powered by the extreme heat of the sun, which brought on a disorder 
that carried him off, a few daj^s after, on the 19th of the same month. 

\¥hen the melancholy account of his death arrived at Savannah^ 
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the people were struck with the deepest sorrow* All business was 
suspended. The shops and stores throughout the town were shut : 
and the shipping in the harbour had their colours half masted. 

The body was brought to Savannah, and interred on the 20th. 
The funeral procession was attended by the Cincinnati, militia, &c. 

Immediately after the interment of the corpse, the members of the 
Cincinnati retired to the coiSechouse in Savannah, and came to the 
following resolution : 

^ That as a token of the high respect and veneration in which this 
society hold the memory of their late illustrious brother, major-gene- 
ral Greene, deceased, George Washington Greene, his eldest son, 
be admitted a member of this society, to take his seat on his arriving 
at the age of 18 years. 

General Greene left behind him a wife and five children, the el- 
dest of whom was about 1 1 years old. 

On Tuesday, the 1 2th of August, the United States in Congress 
assembled, came to the following resolution : 

^ That a monument be erected to the memory of Nathaniel Greene, 
Esq. at the seat of the federal government, with the followmg in- 
scription : 

Sacred to the memory of 

NATHANIEL GREENE, Esq. 

who departed this life, 

the nineteenth of June, mdoclxxxvi : 

late Major-general 

in the service of the United States,. 

and commander of their army 

in the southern department. 

The United States in Congress assembled, 

in honour of his 
patriotism, valour, and ability, 
have erected this monument. 

MAJOR GENERAL HENRY KNOX. 

Major general Henry Knox, was born July 25, 1 750. Before hos- 
tilities between this country and Great Britain in the revolutionary 
war commenced, he discovered an uncommon zeal in the cause of 
liberty. Being placed at the head of an independent company in 
Boston he exhibited in this station a skill in discipline, which presaged 
bis future eminence. It was at the unanimous request of all the offi- 
cers of artillery, that he was entrusted with the command in that de* 
partment. When the corps of artillery in 1776 was increased to 
three regiments, the command was given to Kno;c, who was promoted 
to the rank of a brigadier general. He was actively engaged during 
the whole contest. After the capture of Cornwallis in 1781yhe re- 
ceived the commission of a major general, having distinguished hira- 
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self in the siege at the head of the artillery. Previously to the a« 
doption of the present constitution general Knox succeeded general 
Lincoln as secretary at war in March 1785 ; and after oar present 
government was organized in 1789 president Washington nominated 
him foi^the same omce. He continued to (ill this department till the 
close of the year 1794, when he resigned it, being driven from the 
service of the publFc by the scantiness of the compensation allowed 
him. In his letter to the president he says, ^' after having served my 
country near twenty years, the greater portion of the time under your 
immediate auspices, it is with extreme reluctance I find myself con- 
strained to withdraw from so honorable a situation. But the natural 
and powerful claims of a numerous family will no longer permit roc 
to neglect their essential interests. In whatever situation 1 shall be, 
I shall recollect your confidence and kindness with all the fervor and 
purity of affection, of which a grateful heart is susceptible.'^ Gen- 
eral Washington in reply assured him of his sincerest friendship, and 
declared him to have " deserved well of his country." During the 
last years of his life general Knox lived at Thomastown in the district 
of Maine. It was in that place, that he died after a short illness, Oc- 
tober 25, 1806, aged fifty six years. His death was occasioned by 
his swallowing the bone of a chicken. 

General Knox was distinguished for his military talents, his brave- 
ry, perseverance, and integrity. He possessed in an uncommon de- 
gree the esteem and confidence of Washington. Though a soldier 
and a statesman, he did not dismiss the amiable virtues of the roan. 
There was a frankness in his manners, which was pleasing, and his 
heart was susceptible of the kindly affections. 

GENERAL ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

Alexander Hamilton, first Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States, was a native of the Island of St. Croix, and was born in 1757. 

At the age of sixteen, he accompanied his mother to New York, 
and entered a student at Columbia college, in which he continued 
about three years. While a member of this institution, the first 
buddings of his intellect gave presages of his future eminence. 'I'he 
contest with Great Britain called forth the first talents on each side, 
and his juvenile pen asri^ertcd the claims of the colonies against verv 
respectable writers. His papers exhibited such evidences of intel- 
lect and wisdom, that they were ascribed to Mr. Jay, and when the 
truth was discovered, America saw with astonishment a la^ of seven- 
teen in the list of her able advocates. At the age of eighteen, he 
entered the American army as an officer of artillery. The first 
sound of war awakened his martial spirit, and as a soldier he soon 
conciliated the regard of his brethren in arms. It was not long be- 
fore he attracted the notice of Washington, who in 1777 selected him 
as aid, with the rank of lieutenant colonel. 
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Throughout the campaign, which terminated in the capture of lord 
CornwaUis, col. Hamilton commanded a battalion of light infantry. 
At the siege of York, in 1781, when the second parallel was opened, 
two redoubts which flanked it, and were advanced three hundred 
yards in front of the British works, very much annoyed the men in • 
the trenches. It was resolved to possess them, and to prevent 
jealoueiep, the attack of the one was committed to the Americans, 
and of the other to the French. The detachment of the Americans ^'. 
was commanded by the marquis de la Fayette, and col. Hamilton, at ^^ 
his own earnest request, led the advanced corps, consistmg of two 
battalions. Towards the close of the day, on the fourteenth of Octo- 
ber, the troops runhed to the charge without firing a single gun. The 
works were assaulted with irresistible impetuosity, and carried with 
but little loss. Eight of the enemy fell in the action ; but notwith- 
standing the irritation lately produced by the infamous slaughter in 
fort Griswold, not a man was killed who ceased to resist. 

Soon after the capture of CornwaUis, Hamilton sheathed his 
sword, and at the age of twenty-five applied to the study of the law. Alp 
He soon rose to eminence m his profession, but his mind could not ^ 
be detached from the public welfare. In a few years a more impor- 
tant affair demanded bis talents. Id 1 787, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Convention for forming a national Constitution. His 
views on this subject were different from the majority of tha^ august 
body. He was in favour of a more permanent executive and senate ; 
and he wished for a strong government, which would not B^ shaken 
by the conflict of different interests and parties. These were his 
views and feelings, but believing the constitution to be incomparably 
superior to the old confederation, he exerted all his talents in its sup- 
port, though it did not rise to his conception of a perfect system. 
By his pen in the papers, signed Fublius, and by his voice in the con--^ 
vention of New York, he contributed much to its adoption. When 
the government was organized, in 178f), Washington placed him at 
the head of the treasury. In the new demands which were now made 
upon his talents, the resources of his mind did not fail him. In his 
reports he proposed plans for funding the debt of the union, and for 
assuming the debts of the respective states, for establishing a bank 
and mint, and for procuring a revenue. He wished to redeem the 
reputation of his country by satisfying her creditors, and to combine 
with the government such a monied interest, as might facilitate its ' 
operations. But while he opened sources of wealth to thousands, 
by establishing public credit, and thus restoring the public paper to 
its original value, he did not enrich himself. He did not take advan- 
tage of his situation, nor improve the opportunity he enjoyed for ac- 
quiring a fortune. Though accused of amassing wealth, he did not 
vest a dollar in the public funds. He was exquisitely delicate in 
regard to his official character, being determined if possible to pre- 
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fent the impeachment of his motives, and preserve his integrity and 
good name unimpaired. 

On the last of January, 1795, he resigned the office of Secretary of 
the Treasury. In 1798, when a provisional army was raised, in 
^ consequence ofthe injuries and demands of France, Washington sus- 
pended his acceptance ofthe command of it, on the condition, that 
Hamilton should he his associate and second in command. This 
arrangement was made. After the adjustment of our afiairs with 
the French Republic, and the discharge of the army, he retaroed 
again to his profession in the city of New York. In this place he 
. passed the remainder of his days. 

In June, 1804, col. Burr, vice president ofthe United States, ad- 
dressed a letter to gen. Hamilton, requiring his acknowledgment or 
denial of the use of any expression derogatory to the honour of the 
former. This demand was deemed inadmissible, and a duel was the 
consequence. At the close ofthe circuit court, the parties met at 
Hoboken, on the morning of Wednesday, July the eleventh, and 

aibilton fell on the same spot, where his son, a few years before, 
had fallen, in obedience to the same pri^iciple of honour, and in the 
same violation ofthe laws of God and of man. 

In the conversation which ensued, he disavowed all intention of 
taking the life of col. Burr, and declared his abhorrence ofthe whole 
transaqion. When the sin of which he had been guilty, was intima- 
ted to Km, he assented, with strong emotion ; and when the infinite 
merit OPxhe Redeemer, as the propitiation for sin, the sole ground 
of our acceptance with God, was suggested, he said, with emphasis, 
* I have a tender reliance on the mercy ofthe Almighty, through the 
merits of the Lord Jesus Christ.' The reverend bishop Moore was 
afterwards sent for, and after making suitable inquiries ofthe peni- 
tence and faith of general Hamilton, and receiving his assurance, 
that he would never again, if restored to health, be engaged in a 
similar transaction, but would employ all his influence in society to 
discountenance the barbarous custom, administered to him the com- 
munion. After this his mind was composed. He expired about 
two o'clock on Thursday, Jbly 12, 1804, aged about forty-seven 
years. 

General Hamilton possessed very uncommon powers of mind. 
To whatever subject he directed his attention, he was able to grasp 
it, and in whatever be engaged, in that he excelled. So stupendous 
were his talents, and so patient was his industry, that no investigation 
presented difficulties which he could not conquer. In the class of 
men of intellect, he held the first rank. His eloquence was of tbe 
most interesting kind, and when new exertions were required, be 
rose in new strength, and touching at his pleasure every string of 
pity or terror, of indignation or grief, he bent the passions of others 
fb his purpose. At the bar he gained the first eminencet 
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LIEUT. GOVERNOR CHRISTOPHER GADSDEN. 

Christopher Gadsden, lieutenant governor of South Carolina, and 
a distinguished friend of his country, was born about the year 1 754. 
So high was his reputation in the colony in which he lived, that he 
was appointed one of the delegates to the congress which met at 
N. York, in Oct. 1 763, to petition against the stamp act. He wa«5 also 
chosen a member of the congress which met in 1774, and on his 
return early in 1776, received the thanks of the provincial assembly 
for his services. He was among the first who openly advocated re- 
publican principles, and wished to make his country independent of 
the monarchical government of Great Britain. ' The decisive ge- 
nius,' says Ramsay, ' of Christopher Gadsden in the south, and of 
John Adams in the north, at a much earlier day, might have desired 
a complete separation of America from Great Britain ; but till the 
year 1776, the rejection of the second petition of congress, and the 
appearance of Paine's pamphlet. Common Sense, a leconciliation 
with the mother country was the unanimous wish of almost every 
other American.' During the siege of Charleston, in 1780. he re- 
mained within the lines, with tlve of the council, while governor 
Rutledge, with the other three, left the city at the earnest request of 
gen. Lincoln. Several months after the capitulation, he was taken 
out of his bed on the 27th of August, and with most of the civil and 
military officers, transported in a guard ship to St. Augustine. This 
was done by the order of lord Cornwallis, and it was in violation of 
the rights of prisoners on parole. Guards were left at their houses, 
and the private papers of some of them were examined. A parole 
was ofTeied at St. Augustine ; but such was the indignation of lieut. 
gov. Gadsden, at the ungenerous treatment which he had received, 
that he refused to accept it, and bore a close continemcnt in the cas- 
tle for forty two weeks with the greatest fortitude. In 1782, when 
it became necessary, by the rotation established, to choose a new 
governor, he was elected to this otiice ; but he declined it in a short 
speech to the following effect. ' I have served you in a variety of 
stations for thirty years, and I would now cheerfully make one of a 
forlorn hope in an assault on the lines of Charleston, if it was proba- 
ble, that with the loss of my life you would be reinstated in the pos- 
session of your capital. What I can do for my country, I am wil- 
ling to do. My sentiments of the American cause from the stamp 
act downwards, have never changed, i dm still of opinion, that it 
is the cause of liberty and of human nature.— The present times re- 
quire the vigor and activity of the prime of life ; but I feel the in- 
creasing infirmities of old age to such a degree, that I am cont^cious I 
cannot serve you to advantage. I therefore beg for your sakes, and 
for the sake of the public, that you would indulge me with the liberty 
of declining the arduous trust.' He continued, however, his exer- 
tions for the good of bis country, both in the assembly and council, 
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and notwithstanding the injuries he had suffered, and the immense 
loss of tiifi property, he zealou^Iy opposed the law for confiscating 
the e>tatet« of the adherent? to tbe British government ; and contend- 
ed that sound policy required to forgive and forget. He died in 
September, 1805, aged eighty-one years. 

COLONEL JOHN LAURENS. 

John Laurens, a brave officer in the American war, was the son 
of Henry Laurens, president of Congress, and a native of South Car- 
olina. John Laurens received his education m England. He join- 
ed the army in the beginning of 1777, from which time he was fore- 
most in danger. He was present and distinguished himself in eveij 
action of the army under general Washington, and was among the 
first who entered the British lines at York Town. Early in 1781, 
while he held the rank of lieut. col. he was selected as the most suit- 
able person to depute on a special mission to France, to solicit a' loan 
of money, and to procure military stores. He arrived in March, and 
returned in August, having been so successful in the execution of his 
commission, that Congress passed a vote of thanks for his services. 
Such was his despatch, that in three da} s after he repaired to Phila- 
delphia, he finished his business with Congress, and immediately re- 
joined the American army. On the '27th of August, 17Bi, in oppo- 
sing a foraging party of the British, near Combahee river, in Sooth 
Carolina, be was mortally wounded, and he died at the age of twen- 
ty-six years. His father, just released from imprisonment, and hap- 
py m a son of such distinction and viitues, now witnessed the desola- 
tion of all his hope». Colonel Laurens, uniting the talents of a 
great oflicer with the knowledge of the scholar, and the engaging 
manners of the gentleman, was the glory of the army, and the idol of 
bis country. Washington, who selected him as his aid, and reposed 
in him the highest confidence, declared that he could discover no 
fault in him, unless it was intrepidity, bordering upon rashness. His 
abilities were exhibited in tbe legislature and in the cabinet, as well 
as in the field. He was zealous for the rights of humanity, and, liv- 
ing in a country of slaves, contended, that personal liberty was the 
bii*th- right of every human being, however diversified by country, 
colour, or powers of mind. His insinuating address won the hearts 
ol all his acquaintance, while his sincerity and virtue secured their 
lasting esteem. 

MAJOR GENERAL ISRAEL PUTNAM. 

Israel Putnam was born at Salem, Massachusetts, January 7, 1718. 
Hi^ mind was vigorous, hut it was never cultivated by education. 
Wlien he for the first time went to Boslou, he was intiultcd lor his 
ru-iicitj by a boy of twice his size. After bearing his sarcasms un- 
til bis good nature was e^haustedi he attacked and vanquished the 
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unmannerly fellow, to the great diversion of a crowd of spectators* 
In running, leaping and wrestling, he almost always bore away the 
prize. 

In 1 7.S9, he removed to Pomfret, in Connecticut, where he culti- 
vated a considerable tract of land. He had, however, to encounter 
many difficulties, and among his troubles the depredations of wolves 
upon his sheepfold was not the lea^t. In one night, seventy fine 
sheep and goats were killed. A she wolf, who with her annual 
whelps had for several years infested the vicinity, being considered 
as the principal cause of the havodc, Mr. Putnam entered into a 
combination with a number of his neighbours, to hunt alternately, 
till they should destroy her. At length the hounds drove her into 
her den, and a number of persons soon collected with guns, straw, 
fire and sulphur, to attack the common enemy. But the dogs were 
afraid to approach her, and the fumes of brimstone could not force 
her from ttie cavern. It was now ten o'clock at night. Mr. Put- 
nam proposed to his black servant to descend into the cave and 
shoot the wolf; but as the negro declined, he resolved to do it him- 
self. Having divested himself of his coat and waistcoat, and having 
a long rope fastened round his legs, by which be might be pulled 
back at a concerted signal, he entered the cavern head foremost, 
with a blazing torch, made of strips of birch bark in his hand. He 
descended fifteen feet, passed along horizontally ten feet, and then 
began the gradual ascent, which is sixteen feet in length. He slowly 
proceeded on his hands and knees in an abode, which was silent as 
the house of death. Cautiously glancing forwards, he discovered 
the glaring eye-balls of the wolf, who started at the sight of his torch, 
gnashed her teeth, and gave a sullen growl. He immediately kicked 
the rope, and was drawn out with a fnendly celerity and violence, 
which not a little bruised him. Loading his gun with nine buck shot, 
and carrying it in one hatid, while he held the torch with the other, 
be descended a second time. As he approached the wolf, she howl- 
ed, rolled her eyes, snapped her teeth, dropped her head between 
her legs, and was evidently on the point of springing at him. At this 
moment he fired at her head, and soon found himself drawn out of 
the cave. Having refreshed himself, he again descended, and seiz- 
ing the wolf by her ears, kicked the rope, and his companions above 
with no small exultation, dragged them both out together. 

During the French war, he was appointed to command a company 
of the first troops which were raised in Connecticut, in 1766. He 
rendered much service to the army in the neighbourhood of Crown 
Point. In 1766, while near Ticonderoga, he was repeatedly in the 
most imminent danger. He escaped in an adventure of one night 
with twelve bullet holes in his blanket. In August he was sent out 
with several hundred men, to watch the motions of the enemy. Being 
ambuscaded by a party of equal numbers, a general but irregular 
action took place. Putnam had discharged his fusee several times, 
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but at length it missed fire, while its muzrzle was presented to the 
brea^iit of a savage. 'Ihe warrior, with his hfted hatchet, a->d a tre- 
meiKlous war-whoop compelled him to surreuder, and then hound 
him to a tree. In the course of the action, the parties chani^ed their 
position, so as to bring this tree directly between them* The bails 
flesv by him incessantly ; many struck the tree, and some passed 
through his cloihes. The enemy now gained possession of the 
ground, but being afterwards driven from the field, thej* carried 
their prisoner with them. At night he was stripped, and a fire 
vf.\6 kiiidled to roast him alive'; but a French officer saved him. 
The next day be arrived at Ticonderoga, and thence he was carried 
to iVloiitreal. About the year 1759, he was exchanged, through the 
intrcnuity of his fellow prisoner, col. Schuyler. When peace took 
place^ he returned to his farm. 

He was ploughing in his field, in 1776, when he heard the news of 
. the battle of Lexington. He immediately unyoked his team, left his 
plough on the spot, and without changing his clothes, set off for Cam- 
^t^jidge. He soon went back to Connecticut, levied a regimeuf, and 
repaired again to the camp. In a little time he was promoted to the 
rank of major general. 4n the battle of Bunker^ hill, he exhibited 
hi^ usual intrepidity. He direct d the men to reserve their fire, till 
the enemy was very near, reminded them of their skill, and told 
them to take good aim. They did so, and the execution was terri* 
ble. After the retreat, he made a stand at Winter hill, and drove 
back the enemy under cover of their ships. When the army was 
organized by general Washington, at Cambridge, Putnam was ap- 
pointed to command the reserve. In August, 1 776, he was stationed 
at Brooklyn, on Long Island. After the defeat of our army on the 
twenty seventh of that month, he went to New York, and was very 
serviceable in the city and neighbourhood. In October or Novem- 
ber, he was sent to Philadelphia to fortify that city. In Januari'. 
1777, he was directed to take post at Princeton, where he continued 
until spring. At this place, a sick prisoner, a captain, requested 
that a friend in the British army, at Bronswick, might be sent lor, to 
assist him in making his will. Putnam was perplexed. He had but 
fifty men under his command, and he did not w^ish to have his weak- 
ness known ; yet he was unwilling to deny the request. He however 
sent a flag of truce, and directed the officer to be brought in the 
nit^ht. In the evening, lights were placed in all the college windows, 
and in every apartment of the vacant houses throughout the town. 
The ofiicer on his return, reported that general Putnam^sarmy could 
not consist of less than four or five thoui^and men. In the spring he 
was appointed to the command of a separate army in the highlands of 
New York. One Palmer, a lieutenant in the tory new levies, was 
detected in the camp ; governor Tryon reclaimed him as a British 
officer, threatening vengeance if he was not restored. General Put- 
nam wrote the following pithy reply : ' Sir, Nathan Palmer, a liea- 
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tenant in your king's service, was taken in my camp as a spy ; he 
%vas tried as a spy ; he was condemned as a spy ; and he shall be 
hummed as a spy. P. S. Afternoon. He is hanged.' After the loso 
of fort Montgomery, the commander in chief determined to bwild 
another fortification, and he directed P^itnam to fix upon a spot. To 
him belongs the praise of having chosen West Point. The campaign 
of 1779, which was principally spent in strengthening the works at 
this place, finished the military career of Putnam. A paralytic alfec- 
tion impaired the activity of his body, and he passed the remainder 
of his days in retirement, retaining his relish for enjoyment, his love 
of pleasantry, his strength of memory, and all the faculties of his 
miij<l. He died at Brooklyn, Connecticut, May :29, 1790, aged sev- 
en ty-t\%o years. 

MAJOR GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY. 

Richard Montgomery, a major general in the army of the United 
Stalf-s, was born in the north of Ireland, in the year l7:i7. He pos- 
sessed an excellent genius, which was matured by a fine education* 
Entering the army of Great Britain, he successfully fought her bat- 
tles with Wolfe, at Q'lehec, in 1759, and on the very spot, where he 
was doomed to tall, when fighting against her, under the banners of 
freedom. After his return to England, he quitted his regiment, in 
17 7^, though in a fair way to preferment. He had imbibed an at- 
tachment to America, viewing it as the rising seat of arts and free- 
dom. After his arrival in this country, he purchased an estate in 
New York* about a hundred miles from the city, and married a 
daughter of judge Livingston. He now considered himself as an 
American. <' When the struggle with Great Britain commenced, as 
he was known to have an ardent attachment to liberty) and had ex-^ 
pressed his readiness to draw his sword on the side of the colonies, 
the command of the continental forces in the northern department, 
was entrusted to him and general Schuyler in the fall of I 775. 

By the indisposition of Schuyler, the chief command devolved 
upon him in October. He reduced fort Chamblee, and on the third 
of November captured St. Johns. On the twelfth, he took Montre- 
al. In December, he joined col. Arnold, and marched to Quebec. 
The city was besieged, and on the last day of the year it was deter- 
mined to make an assault. The several divisions were accordingly 
put in motion, in the midst of a heavy fall of snow, which concealed 
them from the enemy. Montgomery advanced at the head of the 
New York troops along the St. Lawrence, and having assisted with 
his own hands in pulling up the pickets which obstructed his ap- 
proach to one of the barriers he wha determined to force, he was 
pushing forwards, when one of the guns of the battery was discharg- 
ed, and he was killed, with his two aids. This was the only gus 
that was fired, for the enemy had been struck with consternation. 
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and all but one or two bad fled. But this event probably prevented 
the capture of Quebec. When he fell, Montgomerj was in a nar- 
row passage, and his body rolled upon the ice, which formed by the 
side of the river. After it was found the next morning among the 
slain, it was buried by a few soldiers, without any marks of distioc- 
tion. He was thirty-eight years of age. He was a man of great 
military talents, whose measures were taken with judgment, and ex- 
ecuted with vigor. With undisciplined troops, who were jealoas of 
him in the extreme, he yet inspired them with his own enthusiasm. 
He shared with them in all their hardships, and thus prevented their 
complaints. His industry could not be wearied, nor bis vigilance 
imposed upon, nor his courage intimidated. 

To express the high sense entertained by his country, of his servi- 
ces, Congress directed a monument of while marble, with the fol- 
lowing inscription on it, and which was placed in front of St« Paul's 
church, New York. 

THIS MONUMENT 

Was erected by order of 
Congress, 2dth January, 1776, 

To transmit to posterity 

A grateful remembrance of the 

Patriotism, conduct, enterprize, and 

Perseverance 

OF MAJOR GENERAL 

RICHARD MONTGOMERY ; 
Who, after a series of success, 
Fell in the attack 
On Quebec, 
3 1st December, 1775, 
Aged 39 years. 
The remains of general Montgomery, after resting 42 years at 
Quebec, by a resolve of the state of New York, were brought to the 
city of New York, on the 8th of July, 1818, and deposited with am- 
ple form and grateful ceremonies, near the aforesaid monument in 
St. PauPs church. 

The remains were deposited in a most splendid mahogany coffin, 
with the following inscription, elegantly engraved upon a silver plate 
placed on the lid : 

THE STATE OP NEW YORK, 

IN HOMOUR OF 

GENERAL RICHARD MONTGOMERY ; 
Who fell gloriously fighting for the 

INDEPENDENCE AND LIBERTY OF THE UNITED STATES. 

Before the walls of Quebec, the 31st day of 

December. 1 775, caused these remains 

Of this distinguished Hero to 

Be conveyed from Quebec. 
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And deposited on the eighth day of July, 2818. 

In St. Paul's Church, in the city of 

New York, near the monument 

Erected to his memory 

BY THE UNITED STATES. 

MAJOR GENERAL PHILIP SCHUYLER. 

Philip Schuyler, a major general in the reTolutionary war, receiv- 
ed this appointment fi om congress, June 1 9, 1 775. lie was directed 
to proceed immediately from New York to Ticonderuga, to secure 
the lakes, and to make preparations for entenng Canada. Being 
taken sick, in September, the command devolved upon Montgomery. 
On his recovery, he devoted himself zealously to the management of 
the affairs in the northern department. The superintendence of the 
Indian concerns claimed much of his attention. On the approach of 
Burgoyne, in 1777, he made every exertion to obstruct his progress ; 
but the evacuation of 1 iconderoga b} St. Clair, occasioning unrea- 
sonable jealousies in regard to Schuyler, in New England, he was su- 
perseded by Gates, in August, and congress directed an inquiry to be 
made into his conduct. It was a matter of extreme chagrin to him, 
to be recalled at the moment when he was about to take ground and 
face the enemy. He afterwards, though not in the regular service, 
rendered important services to his country, in the military transac- 
tions of New York. He was a member of the old congress, and 
when the present government of the United States commenced its 
operation, in 1 789, he was appointed with Rufus King a senator from 
bis native state. In 1797 he was again appointed a senator, in the 
place of Aaron Burr. He died at Albany, November 18, 1804, in 
the seventy third year of his age. Distinguished by strength of in- 
tellect, and upright intentions, he was wise in the contrivance, and 
enterprising and persevering in the execution of plans of public utili- 
ty. In private life he was dignified, but courteous, a pleasing and 
instructive companion, afi'ectionate in his domestic relations, and 
just in all his dealings. General Hamilton married his daughter. 

MAJOR GENERAL BENJAMIN LINCOLN. 

Benjamin Lincoln was bom at Hingham, Mass. O. S. 1733, and 
holds a high rank in the fraternity of American Heroes. His early 
years, and until he was m^ire than forty, were spent upon the farm. 
He early espoused the cause of his country, as a determined whig, 
and in 1 776 was appointed major general by the Massachusetts com- 
mittee of safety. In 1 777, upon the recommendation of Wa^^hington, 
congress created him a major general on the continental establish- 
ment. In July, 1777, gen. Washington selected him to join the 
northern army, under command of gen. Gates, to oppose Burgoyne's 
advance. By his enterprize and vigilance while in this command, 
he contributed essentially to the glorious results which followed. In 
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the sanguinary battle of the 7th of October, pen. Lincoln, while cou- 
rageously leading on his division to relieve the troops that had b^ea 
engaged, received a wound which disabled him, and compelled him 
to leave the field. The bones of his leg were badly fractured^ and 
bv the loss of the bone the limb was shortened, which occasioned 
lameness during the remainder of his life. By this unfortunate cir- 
cumstance, he was prevented from participating in the capture of 
the whole British army, which followed soon after. 

From the display of his talents as a military commander, congress 
designated him to the chief command in the southern department. 
In this command, notwithstanding its unfortunate termination at 
Charleston, so established was the spotless reputation of the van- 
quished general, that he continued to enjoy the undiminished respect 
of congress, the army, and the commander in chief. The following 
anecdote is related of him at this time. 

While at Purysburgh, on the Savannah river, a soldier named 
Fickling, having been detected in frequent attempts to desert, was 
tried and sentenced to be hanged. The general ordered the execu- 
tion. ^The rope broke, a second was procured, which broke ai^o; 
the case was reported to the general for directions. ^ Let him run,' 
said the general, ^ I thought he looked like a scape gallows.^ 

in the campaign of i781, general Lincoln commanded a division 
under Washington, and at the siege of Yorktown he had his full share 
of the honor of that brilliant and auspicjous event. The articles of 
capitulation stipulated for the same honor in favor of the surrender- 
ing army, as had been granted to the garrison of Charleston. Gene- 
ral Lincoln was appointed to conduct them to the ticid, where their 
arms were deposited, and received the customary submission. Id 
the general order of the commander in chief, the day after the capita- 
lation. gen. Lincoln was among the general officers whose services 
were particularly mentioned. In October, 1781, he was chosen bj 
congress secretary at war, retaining his rank in the army. In this 
office he continued, till October, 1733, when hisprolTered resignatioB 
was accepted by congress. 

In the summer of 1789, president Washington appointed him col- 
lector of the port of Boston, which office he held until about two 
years before his death. Admonished by the inlirmities of age, be 
resigned his office. On the 9th of May, 1810, his valuable life was 
terminated, at the age of 77 years. 

The following tribute is on the records of the society of Cincinnati. 
^ At the annual meeting, in July, 1810, maj. gen. John Brooks was 
chosen president of the society, to supply the place of our venerable 
and much lamented president, gen. Benjamin Lincoln, who had pre* 
sided over the society from the organization thereof, in 1783, to the 
9th of May, 1810, the day of bis decease, with the entire approba- 
tion of every member, and the grateful tribute of his surviving com- 
rades, for his happy guidance and atTectionato attentions durtog s» 
Ung a period.' 
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THE MARQUIS DE LA FAYETTE» MAJOR GENERAL. 

The oame and character of this illustrious Freuch nobleman, will 
occapj a conspicuous place in our Revolutionary annah, and be ho- 
nored bj posterity no less for his enthusiastic love of liberty, than 
for his heroism and military renown. There is something truly ro- 
mantic in the history of this celebrated personage. In the year 
1776, at the immature age of nineteen, he espoused the cause of the 
Americans, and nobly resolved to afford our country all possible as- 
sistance by his personal services and influence. At this era, the af- 
fairs of America were bordering on despair, and were represented in 
France as so deplorable that it might be supposed sufficient to repress 
the most determined zeal. Reports were propagated in that coun- 
try that our army, reduced to a mere rabble, was flying before an 
army of thirty thousand regulars, nor was this very wide from the 
reality. In consequence of this, our commissioners found it impos- 
sible to procure a vessel to convey the marquis and their own des- 
patches to Congress ; they could not therefore feel justified in^en* 
couraging his bold contemplated enterprtze. This embarrassment 
however, had the effect of increasing rather than of restraining his 
youthful ardor and heroism. He imparted to the commissioners his 
determination to purchase and fit out a vessel to convey himself and 
their despatches to America. This project was deemed so extraor- 
dinary and important, that it did not fail to engage universal atten- 
tion. The French court had not then declared even a friendly inten- 
tion towards America, but on the contrary was extremely cautious of 
giving offence to the British government. Orders were therefore 
given prohibiting the departure of this nobleman, and vessels were 
even despatched to the West Indies to intercept him, in case he 
should take that route. The marquis was well apprized that he ex- 
posed himself to the loss of his fortune by the laws of France ; and 
^ that, should he fall into the hands of the English, on his passage, he 
would be liable to a confinement of uncertain duration, and witnout a 
prospect of being exchanged. These considerations however, did 
not deter him from the attempt, and bidding adieu to his amiable 
consort and numerous endeared connexions, and trusting to good 
fortune to favor his elopement, he embarked, and in due time arrived 
safe in Charleston, in the summer of 1776. He landed soon after 
the noble defence made by general Moultrie at the Fort on Sullivan's 
Island* Charmed with the gallantry displayed by that general and 
his brave troops, the marquis presented him with clothing, arms and 
accoutrements for one hundred men. He met with a cordial recep- 
tion from our Congress, and they immediately accepted his profiered 
services* He insisted that he would receive no compensation, and 
that he would commence his services as a volunteer. This noble 
philanthropist waajeceived into, the family of the Commander in 
Chief, where a strong mutual attachment was contracted, and be has 
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often becu called '^ tub adopted son of Wasuivotok.* ' July 31. 
1777, Congress resolved, that, " Whereas the marquis de !a Fayetle 
out of his great zeal to the cause of liberty in which the United States 
are engaged, has left his family and connexions, and at bis own ex- 
pense come over to oiler his services to the United States withoot 
pension or particular allowance, and is anxious to risk his life in cor 
cause, — Resolved that his service be accepted, and that in consider- 
ation of his zeal, illustrious family and connexions, he have the rank 
and commission of Major General in the Army of the United 
States." At the battle of Brandywine, September, 1777, the mar- 
quis exhibited full proof of his undaunted braverj and military char- 
acter, and received a wound in his leg. In November of the saoie 
irear, about one hundred and fifty men of Morgan's rifle corps under 
ieutenant colonel Butler, and an equal number of militia under the 
marquis de la Fayette, who still served as a volunteer, attacked with 
great gallantry a picket of the enemy, consisting also of about three 
hundred men, and drove them with the lo£8 of twenty or thirty killed, 
and a greater number wounded, quite into their camp ; after which, 
they retired without being pursued. 

The marquis, who was said by general Greene to search for dan- 
ger was charmed with the conduct of this small detachment. ^ I 
K>und the riflemen,'' said that nobleman in a letter to general Wash- 
ington, " above even their reputation, and the militia above all ex- 
pectations I could have formed of them." 

In May, .1 778, to cover the country eflectually on the north of the 
Schuylkill, and restrain as much as possible the parties detached in 
various directions from Philadelphia, who most generally eflected 
their object, and returned before they could be opposed by the army 
lying at Valley Forge ; to form an advance guard for the security of 
ttie main army, and to be in readiness to annoy, if practicable, the 
rear of the enemy, should they evacuate Philadelphia, an event which 
a great variety of circumstances combined to pro^e was in contem- 
plation, the marquis de la Fayette, was detached with somewhat 
more than two thousand choice troops, and a few pieces of cannon, 
to take post near the lines. 

With this detachment, the marquis crossed the Schuylkill, and took 
post at Barren hill, about eight or ten miles in front of tlie army at 
Valley Foi^e. Immediate notice of his arrival was given to sir 
William Howe, who reconnoitered his position, and formed a plan to 
surprise and cut him off*. 

■ In execution of this plan, on the night of the 19th, general Grant 
with five thousand select troops, took the road which leads up the 
Delaware, and consequently diverges from Barren hill. After 
marching along this road some distance, he inclined to the left, and 
passing by White marsh, where several roads unite, took one leading 
to the position he was directed to occupy, something more than a 
mile in the rear of the marquis, between him and Valley Foi]ge. He 
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reached his point of destination about sun-rise, entirely undiacovcr- 
ed. Here, the roads fork ; the one leading to the camp of la Fajr- 
ette, and the other to Matson's ford over the Schuylkill. 

Gen* Gray, on the night of the 1 9th of May, marched with seven 
thousand men, and by a skilful movement got into the marquis' rear^ 
while another detachment was advancing to his front* 

Thus perilous was the situation of the marquis, when he first dis- 
covered the danger which thresttened him. It was about the same 
time perceived from the camp at Valley Forge. Alarm guns were 
fired to announce it to him, and the whole army was put under arms 
to act as circumstances might require* Thus surrounded with dan* 
ger, la Fayette took, with promptitude and decision, the only course 
which could have preserved him* He put his troops instantly in 
motion and passed over at Matson's ford, which was rather nearer to 
general Grant than himself, without being intercepted by that officer, 
or sustaining a greater loss than nine men* 

Having crossed the river, and taken possession of the high grounds 
on the other side, he sent back a small party to bring over his field 
pieces, which were also secured. 

General Grant, who had reached the ground lately occupied by 
la Fayette, soon after it was abandoned, followed his rear, and ap- 
peared at the ford just after the Americans had crossed it ; but find- 
ing them very advantageously posted, he did not choose to attack 
them, and the whole army returned to Philadelphia, having effected 
nothing* 

In the statement of this affair made by the marquis, he represents 
himself to have advanced the head of a column towards Grant, as if 
to attack him, while the rear filed off rapidly towards the Schuylkill* 
This movement gained ground even for the front, which, while it ad- 
vanced towards the enemy, also approached the river, and at the 
same time induced general Grant to halt, in order to prdpare for bat- 
tle* 

While this manoeuvre was performing in the face of the detach- 
ment under Grant, a small party was thrown into the church-yard, 
which was surrounded by a wall, on the road towards general Gray, 
which also gave the appearance of an intention to attack in that quar- 
ter* By these dispositions, happily conceived, and executed with 
regularity, the marquis extricated himself and his party from the de- 
struction which had appeared almost inevitable. In his letter to 
Congress, general Washington termed it '^ a timely and handsome 
retreat ;" and certainly the compliment was merited* 

In August, 1778, he repaired to Rhode Island, to assist in the ex- 

S edition under major general Sullivan, in conjunction with the French 
eet, and he received the particular approbation and applause of 
Congress, for his judicious and highly important services. 

In January, 1779, the marquis embarked at Boston, on a voyage 
to France, and was subjected to imminent danger from a conspiracy 
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among the snilorf^, h great part of whom were British. He retomcd 
io May, 1 780, bringing the joyful intelligence that a Frencb fleet and 
army would soon arrive on our coast. Through his great soal far 
the cause of the United States, he exerted his iimoence with bb gov- 
emment, no longer fearful of giving offence to the EUiglish, U> affiwA 
money and troops and other important succours. He was acKMi pat 
at the head of a select corps of light infantry for the service of the 
campaign. This afforded him a new opportunity lor the diaphy of 
his munificence. He presented to every ofHcer under bis command, 
an elegant sword, and his soldiers were clothed in uniform prindpalJy 
at his expense. He infused into this corps a spirit ef pride and em- 
ulation, viewing it as one formed and modelled according to hia own 
wishes, and as deserving his highest con6dence. They were the 

Smdeofhis heart and he the idol of their regard ; constantly panting 
or an opportunity of accomplishing some signal achievement worthy 
of his and their character. This corps was pronounced equal to any 
fliat could be produced in any country. In December, I780i,lie 
marched with one thousand two hundred light infantry for Viigjuiia, 
to counteract the devastations of Arnold and Phillips. He made a 
forced march of two hundred miles and prevented general Phillipi 
possessing himself of Richmond, and secured the stores of that plao^ 
At one period there was not a single pair of shoes in bis whole com- 
mand, and such was his zeal and generous spirit, and such the confi- 
dence and respect of the people, that he was enabled to borrow of 
the merchants of Baltimore two thousand guineas on his own credit, 
with which he purchased shoes, and other necessary articles for his 
troops. The marquis was employed in watching the nK>tiuna of lord 
Comwallis in Virginia, with an inferior force ; m this arduous duty 
he displayed the judgment, skill and prudence of a veteran, with the 
ardor of youth. In a skirmish near Jamestown, not a man in the 
whole detachment was more exposed, and one of his horses was 
killed. 

Lord Cornwallis having encamped near Jamestown, the mai^uis 
la Fayette sent general Wayne with the Pennsylvania troops to take 
their station within a small distance of the British army, and watch 
their motions. The two advanced parties were soon engaged, and 
general Wayne drove that of the enemy back to their lines, and with- 
out stopping there, attacked the whole British army, drawn up in 
order of battle, and charged them with bayonets. The action was 
extremely severe for the little time it lasted, but the disproportion 
of numbers was so great, that the enemy was on the point of lur* 
rounding our troops, when the marquis arrived in person, just tine 
enough to order a retreat, by which they were rescued from their 
hazardous situation, after suffering considerable loss. 

GeneraljHenry Lee, in his Memoirs of the War in the Southern 
States, eulogizes the character and conduct of La Fayette, when 
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compelled to fly before the British commander, in the following Ian- 
gimge* 

^ In this period of gloom, of disorder, and of peril, la Fayetle was 
collected and undismayed. With zeal, with ^courage, and with sa* 
gadty, he discharged his arduous duties ; and throughout his difficult 
retreat, was never brought even to array but once in order for bat- 
tle. Invigorating our councils by his precepts ; dijipelling our des- 
pondency by his example ; and encouraging his troops to submit to 
their many privations, by the cheerfulness with which he participat- 
ed in their wants ; he imparted the energy of his own mind to the 
country, and infused his high-toned spirit into the army.'' 

Great encomiums were passed on the marquis for his humanity and 
goodness in visiting and administering to the relief of the wounded 
aoldters. Lord Cornwallis having received a reinforcement, was so 
confident of success against his young antagonist, that he imprudent- 
ly said in a letter which was intercepted, ^' the boy cannot escape me,'*^ 
He planned the surprize of the marquis while on the same side of 
James' river with himself, but in this he was baffled by means of a spy, 
whom the marquis sent into the enemy's camp to obtain some necessa- 
ry intelligence. A combination of talents and skill defeated all the 
energies of physical power. During the siege of lord Cornwallis at 
Yorktown, the marquis was among the most active and intrepid of 
tile general officers, and he commanded a detachment of our light in- 
ftntry, which successfully assaulted the British redoubt on the right 
of our lines. Previous to his departure from Yorktown, he issued 
hit last order to his fevorite corps of infantry, in which are contained 
the following expressions. 

^ In the moment the major eeneral leaves this place, he wishes 
fDce more to express his gratitude to the brave corps of light infant- 
ry, who for nine months past, have been the companions of his for- 
tunes. He will never forget that with them alone, of regular troops, 
he had the good fortune to manoeuvre before an army which after all 
its reductions is still six times superior to the regular force he had at 
that time." 

The marquis now perceiving that the mighty contest for American 
Independence, in which he had been so nobly engaged, was near its 
eompletion, was about to return with the well earned laurels on his 
brow, to his king and country. Congress resolved, November 23, 
1781, '^ that maior general the marquis La Fayette be informed, that 
on a review of his conduct throughout the past campaign, and par- 
ticularly during the period when he had the chief command in Vir- 
ginia, the many new proofs which present themselves of his zealous 
attachment to the cause he has espoused, and of his judgment, vigil- 
ance^ gallantry and address in its defence, have greatly added to the 
hi^ opinion entertained by Congress of his merit in military talents." 
During bis military career in America, the marquis displayed that 
patriotism, integrity, humanity, wiMpry other virtue which charac- 
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terizes real greatness of soul* His inaDnere beine easj, aflbble and 
•engaging, he was particularly endeared to the oflicers and soldiers 
under his command ; they admired, loved, and revered him as their 
guide and support when inperil, and their warmest friend when in 
perplexity and trouble. The most affectionate attachment subsisted 
between him and the illustrious chief under whose banners it was bb 
delieht to serve, and whose language was, '' this nobleman unites to 
all the military fire of youth, an uncommon maturity of judgment*'' 

His very soul burned with the spirit ofenterprize, and he manifested 
a disinterestedness and devotion to the cause of freedom, ever to be 
admired and applauded by a grateful people. He ever discovered 
both in design and execution, those traits of genius and that intuitive 
knowledge of tactics, which designate the great man, and the success* 
ful warrior. The people of the United States are fully apprized of 
their high obligations to him, and their history will transmit the name 
of La Faykttc with grateful acknowledgments to the latest posteri* 
ty. It is gratifying to learn that Congress granted him a valuable 
tract of land, as a compensation in part for bis disinterested patriot- 
ism and important services. 

When in December, 1 784, the Marquis was about to take his final 
departure from America, congress appointed a committe, consisting 
of one member from each state, to receive him, and in the name of 
congress to take leave of him, in such a manner as might strongly 
manifest their esteem and regard for him. That they be instructed 
to assure him, that congress continued to entertain the same high 
sense of his abilities and zeal to promote the welfare of Amenca, both 
here and in Europe, which the> frequently expressed and manifested 
on former occasions. That the United States regard him with par- 
ticular affection, and will not cease to feel an interest in whatever 
may concern his honor and prosperity, and that their best and kind- 
est wishes will always attend him. Congress resolved also, that a 
letter be written to his most Christian Majesty, expressive of the high 
sense which the United States, in congress astiiembled, entertain of 
the zeal, talents and meritorious services of the marquis de la Fay- 
ette, and recommending him to the favor and patronage of his Ma- 
jesty. The marquis made a very respectful and affectionate reply, 
in which he expressed the lively feelings of a heart devoted to the 
welfare of our rising empire, and gratefully acknowledged, that at a 
time when an inexperienced youth, he was favoured with his respec- 
ted friend's paternal adoption. He thus concludes his address. 

^ May this immense temple of freedom ever stand as a lesson to 
oppressors, an example to the oppressed, a sanctuary for the rights 
of mankind ; and may these happy United States attain that complete 
splendor and prosperity which will illustrate the blessings o( their 
government, and for ages to come, rejoice in the departed souls of its 
founders. Never can congress oblige me so much, as when they 
put it in my power in every part of the world, to the latest day of 
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my life, to gratify the attachment which will ever rank me among 
the most zealoas and respectful servants of the United States.' 

On his arrival in France he was received in the most enthusiastic 
manner. His praises were sung in the streets, busts and pictures of 
bim filled the shops, and universal popularity attended him. He 
was selected without opposition a deputy to the States General by 
his native province. When these were superseded by the Na- 
tional Assembly, he came forward in that body, (1789) with his cele- 
brated declaration of the rights of man. He opposed the measures 
of the court with such firmness, that he was made president of the 
Assembly, and commandant of the National guard. He accepted 
the latter post with pleasure, and swore to be faithful to the liberties 
of his country. It is unnecessary to mention with too much minute- 
ness the numerous affrays and quarrels that took place at this period 
between the king's body guards and the national troops* It is suffi- 
cient to remark, that the whole influence of la Fayette was used to 
preserve order and regularity in the French capital, and to alleviate 
the public distresses. When he was ordered by the commune of 
Paris to proceed to Versailles with his army, and take possession of 
the out posts, he restrained the violence of his soldiers, assured^ the 
king and queen of their safety, and saved the lives of fifteen of the 
household troops, who had been selected as the victims of the infuri- 
ated assailants. — He also advised the duke of Orleans to leave the 
kingdom, as his presence gave countenance to many sanguinary pro- 
cedures. 

The popularity of la Fayette continuing to increase, he was on 
the 14th of July, 1790, made general in chief of the national guards 
of France. At this time he occupied a most important situation — 
the eyes of the whole world were turned on him. A boundleai in- 
fluence and a devoted army might have carried him successfully to 
the highest grade of power. In a word, on him reposed all the des- 
tinies of France. This was the crisis of his reputation, and from his 
course at that time, his friends and enemies tow their opinions of his 
character. There was but one course for la Fayette to pursue, and 
that was the support of liberty, and the mlptenance of public tran- 
quillity. He held, as it were, a magnanimc^ neutrality between the 
different parties, whenever their projects went beyond the laws of 
justice and moderation. He gave his vote for the trial by jury, and 
emancipation of the people of color. But in the spring of 1 791, the 
tide of public feeling began to change. Nothing had been done to 
settle the afiairs of the nation, and the violent reaction of parties 
commenced, in spite of the restraint imposed upon them. Even his 
army became affected by the intrigues of enemies, and when Louis 
XVI. wished to visit St. Cloud, and la Fayette gave orders to let 
him pass — he was for the first time disobeyed. Disgusted with this 
want of subordination, la Fayette threw up his commission, and did 
not resume it until the most humble apologies were made to him. 
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When the king afterwards actually fled, be was smpeetcd of beii^ 
coDcenied in his flight, and the most violent abuse, both in and oat of 
the Assembly, was heaped opon him. The retaking of Lonis at 
Varennes, checked the torrent for a short time, hot the royaltats now 
turned opon him from one side, and Murat and the friends ctf tiie 
duke of Orleans accused him of treason on the other* His life was 
actually attempted by a ruffian of the name of Foarnien, whom be 
suffered to escape unpunished. When the constitution was adopted^ 
in the spirit of a Washington, he resigned his command, alleging thai 
the emergency which required hb services, was now over. On this 
occasion a golden medal, and a bust of Washington, were presented 
him by the city of Paris. He was offered in addition, a AiU remu- 
neration for his losses by the Revolution, and this he magnanimously 
declined. In 1792, he was given the command of the army of the 
centre, near Ardennes, but had no opportunity offered in which to 
distinguish himself. Observing, however, the wanton and unneces* 
sary indignities offered to the king, he caused remonstrances to be 
Ibrwarded from the different corps of the army. These producing 
no effect, he went in person to Paris, to make his complsints. The 
military once more opened their arms to receive him, and asked to 
be led against the Jacobin club, the authors of all the injuries of 
which he complained. This, from the generous desire to prevent 
the effusion of blood, he refused, while he proposed to the uw, at 
the same time, to throw himself upon the army for protection, fhe 
imbecility and distrust of Louis prevented him from acceding to the 
offer, when no doubt it would have changed the current of amirs. 

On the 10th of August, memorable for the horrid massacres at 
Versailles, and the flight of the royal family to the national assembly 
for safety, la Fayette was deprived of his command. His humani- 
ty had once saved the palace from destruction, but the Parisian 
mob now thirsted for blood. The Swiss body guards had no longer 
a protector to check the cruelty of their assaults. They wrere all 
massacred without mercy, though not without a gallant resistance. 
He lost his command at that time for taking a bold stand against the 
heated populace, and alSiough the army professed still to love turn, 
' he withdrew in the night- from the giddy throng of the soldiery, and 
the madness of party zealots. Immediately his enemies gave loose 
to their fury, a price was set on his head, and the golden medal before 

1 resented to him, was broken to pieces by the common hangman, 
f his character was now aspersed by the revolutionists, his person, 
the moment he crossed the frontiers, was endangered by the pene- 
cution of the royalibts and emigers. The petty duke of Saze Tes- 
chen arrested the illustrious fugitive, and the gallows was actually id 
preparation for his execution. The king of Prussia then interfered, 
and changed the sentence of death, to that of close confinement in 
the dungeons of Wessel and Magdeburgh. After a year's suflleriif 
in the latten the emperor of Austria next claimed him, and threw 
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him into chains at Olmutz;, where death seemed about to close his 
suiferings. It seemed as if all the despots of Europe wished to 
contribute to his sufierings. Washington, at this time attempted to 
obtain his release, and two gentlemen, Dr. Bollman and a young 
American, named Hugcr, almost rescued him from prison, by a ro* 
mantic and extraordinary attempt. He was recaptured, and confin- 
ed more closely than ever, but was permitted to enjoy the society of 
his wife and daughter. In 1797, Bonaparte ejected his release, and 
offered to protect him. La Fayette, however, retired to Hamburg, 
and lived very privately until the overthrow of the French Directo- 
ry. He declined the oilers then made him, and kept closely on hia 
estate till 1815, when he was elected a deputy from the department 
of Seine and Marne, was nominated to the vice presidency, and had 
fifty votes for the office of president. After the battle of Waterloo, 
it is said, he advocated the abdication of Napoleon, and acted with 
Foiiche, in declaring the sitting of the chambers permanent. Na- 
poleon gave him credit for his intentions oh this occasion, but ac* 
cording to Las Casas, ' pronounced him the dupe of men and things.^ 
It is remarkable that Madame Campan expresses nearlv the same 
opinion of him. One thing is certain, however, that La ("ayette has 
ever acted with a single eye to tiie good of France. On the final 
restoration of the Bourbons, he again retired to private life, when he 
was once more elected a deputy from La Sarthc, though oppo^ed by 
the whole weight of miui>terial influence. At the lat^t election, 
however, he was unsuccessful, because the most unjustifiable means 
were taken to prevent his success. 

The leisure afforded him, happily occurs at a time when the whole 
American people are desirous to see him. When we consider the 
services of this illustrious man during the revolution, ' our hearts 
glow with love and admiration. And if his career since, has not aU 
ways been equally fortunate, it was the fault of the people with whom 
he was engaged, the fickleness of the nation which he endeavoured to 
serve, and the rapacity of the times in which he lived. He is now 
(1824) sixty-seven years of age. 

FREDERICK WILLIAM AUGUSTUS BARON DE STEUBEN. 

This distinguished and philanthropic officer was a Prussian by 
birth, and served many years in the armies of Frederick the Great, . 
as one of his aids, with the rank of lieut. general. Ardently attach* 
ed to the cause of liberty, he made an immense sacrifice by quitting 
the high station and emoluments which he held in Europe, and em* 
barking in the cause of America. He arrived here in December, 
1777, and immediately proffered his services to Congress, wishing 
only to serve in our armies as a volunteer, without any claim to rank. 
Congress voted him their thanks for his zeal, and he joined the army 
under Washington at Valley Forge. In May, 1778, Congress ap- 
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pointed him inspector general, with the rank of major generah He 
immediately entered upon the dutic:? of his office ; and by establish- 
ing a uniform system of mancBuvres, and by persevering industry and 
akill, effected, during the continuance of the troops at Valley Forge, 
a most important improvement in all ranks of the army* It may be 
justly said, that it was his unwearied industry, patience and perse- 
verance that called into service the army that gave hberty to Amer- 
ica. 

After the base desertion of Arnold at West Point, the Baron never 
omitted to proclaim bis abhorrence of the name on all proper occa- 
sions. While inspecting a regiment, the name of Arnold struck his 
ear. The soldier was immediately ordered to the front ; be was a 
fine looking fellow, and well equipped. ^Change your name, bro^ 
ther soldier,' said tlie Baron, ^ Vou are too respectable to bear the 
name of a traitor.' ' What name shall I take, general V *■ Take 
any other name, — mine is at your service.' Most cheerfully was the 
offer accepted, and his name was entered on the roll as Steuben. 
He or his children now live on the land given him by the Baron in 
the town of Steuben. This brave soldier met him after the war. 
* I am well settled, general,^ said he, ^ and have a wife and son ; I 
have called my son after you, sir.' ^ I thack you. my friend, what 
name have you given the boy.' ' I called him baron, what else could 
I call him V 

Though holding the office of inspector, it did not exclade him the 
privilege of command in the line according to his rank. The follow- 
ing incident, related in ' Thatcher's JouniaL' while commander of a 
separate detachment in Virginia. sIiovts hirn to have been too honest 
to suffer an imposition to be practised on the public. 

A reuiinent had been collected, and was paraded on the point of 
marching, when a well looking man on horseback, and as it appeared, 
his servant on another, rode up, and informed the Baron that he had 
brought him a recruit. ^ 1 thank you sir,' said the baron, ^ with all 
m) heart, you have arrived in a happy moment, where is your man, 
colonel '/' for he was colonel in the militia. * Here, Sir,' ordering 
his boy to dismount. The baron's countenance changed, his aids 
saw and feared the approaching storm. A sergeant was ordered tc 
measure the lad, whose ^hoes when off, discovered something by 
which his stature had been increased. The baron patting the child^s 
Lead, with his hand trembling with rage, asked him how old he was. 
He was very young, quite a child. ' Sir,' said he to the militia col- 
onel, ' you must have supposed me to be a rascal.' Oh ! no, baron, 
I did not* ' Then, sir, 1 suppose you to be a rascal, an infamous 
rascal, thus to attempt to cheat \ our country. Sergeant, take off 
this fellow's spurs, and place him in the ranks, that we may have a 
man able to serve, instead of an infant, whom he would basely have 
made his substitute. Go, my boy, take the colonel's spuria .lad 
horse to his wife ; make my compliments, and say, her buaband has 
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gone to 6^ht for the freedom of his country, as an honest man should 
do, and instantly ordered — platoons ! to the right, wheel, — forward 
march.' 

At the sie^e of Yorklown the baron was in the trenches, at the 
head of his division, and received the first overture of lord Comwal- 
lis to capitulate. At the relieving hour next morning, the marquis ' 
de la Fayette approached at the head of his division, to relieve him* 
The baron refused to quit the trenches, assigning as a reason, the 
etiquette in Europe, that the offer to capitulate had been made dur- 
ing his tour ol duty, and that it was a point of honour of which he 
would not deprive his troops, to remain in the trenches till thet:a« 
pitulation was signed, or hostilities recommenced. The dispute was 
referred to the commander in chief, and the baron was permitted to 
remain til! the British fla<; wa^ struck. While on this duty, the baron 
perceiving himself in danger from a shell thrown from the enemy, 
threw himself suddenly into the trench ; gen. Wayne, in the jeopar- 
dy and hurry of the moment fell on him ; the baron, turning his 
e}e«, saw it was his brigadier, ^ I always knew you were brave, ^en- 
ernl,^ said he, * but 1 did not know you were so perfect in every 
pomt of duty, you cover your general's retreat in the best manner 
possible.' 

After the brilliant aflair at Yorktown, the baron returned north- 
ward, and remained with the army, continually employed, till the 
peace, in perfecting its discipline. ^ At the disbandment,' says 
Thatcher, ^ of the revolutionary army, when inmates of the same 
tent, or hut, for seven long years, were separating, and probably 
forever; grasping each other's^ hand, in silent agony, 1 saw the 
baron's strong endeavours to throw some ra^ of sunshine on the 
gloom, to mix some drop of cordial with the painful draught. To 
go, they knew not whither ; all recollection of the art to thrive by 
civil occupations lost, or to the youthful never known. Their hard 
earned mihtary knowledge worse than useless, and with their badge 
of brotherhood, a mark at whtch to point the finger of suspicion — ig- 
noble, vile suspicion ! to be casf out on a world, long since by them 
forgotten. Severed from friends, and all the joys and griefs which 
soldiers feel ! Griefs, while hope remained — when shared by num- 
bers, almost joys! To go in silence and alone, and poor and hope- 
less ; it was too hard ! On that sad day, how many hearts were 
wrung! I saw it all, nor will the scene be ever blurred or blotted 
from my view. To a stern old officer, a lieut. col. Cochran, from 
the Green Mountains, who had met danger and difficulty almost ia 
every step, from his youth, and from whose furrowed visage, a tear 
till that moment had never fallen ; the good baron said what conld 
be said, to lessen deep distress. ' For myself,' said Cochran, ^ I care 
not, I can stand it ; but my wife and daughters are in the garret of 
that wretched tavern. I know not where to remove, nor have I 
means for their removal I' ^ Come, my friend,' said the baroD, ^ let 
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ug go — T will pay my respects to Mrs. CochraB and your daogbters, 
if you please/ ' I followed to the loi^, the lower rooms beiog all 
filled with soldiers, with dniDkeoness, despair and blasphemy. And 
when thfe bafon left the poor unhappy castaways, he left hope with 
them, and all he had to give.' *• A black man, with wounds unheal- 
ed, wept on the wharf — (for it was at Newburgh where this tragedy 
was acting) — there was & vessel in the stream, bound to the place 
where he once had friends. He had not a dollar to pay his passage, 
and he could not walk. Unused to tears, 1 saw them trickle down 
tbiMgood man's cheeks, as he put into the hands of the black man 
tlrf^last dollar he possessed. The negro hailed the sloop, and cned, 
* God Almighty bless you, master baron !' 

After the organization of the general government, by the exertions 
of Hamilton, patronized by Washington, congress, in consideration 
of his immense personal sacrifices, made him a grant of twenty -fi?e 
hundred dollars per annum. This sum, together with a orant of a 
large tract of land from the state of New York, enabled this veteran 
to spend the remainder of his days in peace and quiet upon his own 
land. Though temperate in his habits, and free from any vicious 
habit, he was seized with an apoplexy, which in a few hours termi- 
nated his existence. He died in 1795, in the 65th year of bis age. 
By his own desire he was wrapped in his cloak, placed in a plain 
coffin, and hid in the earth, without a stone to tell where he lies. 
His property he divided between his aid de camp and servants. 

GENERAL GEORGE WASHINGTON, 

Commander in Chief of the American Armies. 

George Washington, commander in chief of the American army, 
durin;^ the revolutionary war with Great Britain, and first president 
of the United States, was the third son of Mr. Augustine Washington, 
and was born at Bridges creek, in the county of Westmoreland, Vir- 
ginia, February 2^, 1732. His great grandfather had emigrated to 
that place from the north of England, about the year 1 657. At the 
age often years, he lost his father, and the patrimonial estate de- 
scended to his elder brother, Mr. Lawrence Washington, who, in the 
year 1740, had been engaged in the expedition against Carthagena. 
In honour of the British admiral, who commanded the fleet employ- 
ed in that enterprise, the Cbtate was called Mount Vernon. At the 
age of fifteen, agreeably to the wishes of his brother, as well as to his 
own urgent request to enter into the British navy, the place of a mid- 
shipman in a vessel of war then stationed on the coast of Virginia, 
was obtained for him. Every thing was in readiness for his depart- 
ure, when the fears of a timid and atiectionate mother prevailed upon 
bim to abandon his proposed career on the ocean, and were the 
means of retaining him upon the land, to be the future vindicator of 
Us country's rights. All the advantages of education which he en- 
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I'oycd, were derived from a private tutor, who instructed him in Eng- 
ish literature and the general principles of science, as well as in 
morality and religion. After his distappoiutment, with regard to en- 
tering the navy, he devoted much of bis time to the study of the math- 
ematics ; and in the practice of his profession as a surveyor, he had 
an opportunity of acquiring that information respecting the value of 
vacant land^, which, afterwards, greatly contributed to the increase 
of his private fortune. At the age of nineteen, when the militia of 
Viri^inia were to be trained for actual service, he was appointed an 
adjutant general with the rank of major. It was for a very «hort 
time^ that he discharged the duties of that office. In the year l^M^ 
the plan formed by France, for connecting Canada with Louisiana by 
a line of posts, and thus of enclosing the British colonies, and of es- 
tab ishing her influence o^r the numerous tribes of Indians on the 
frontlets, began to be developed. In the prosecution of this design, 
possession had been taken of a tract of land, then believed to be 
within the province of Virginia. Mr. Dinwiddle, the lieutenant 
governor, being determined to remonstrate against the proposed en- 
croachment, and violation of the treaties between the two countries, 
dispatched major Washington, through the wilderness to the Ohio, 
to deliver a letter to the commanding officer of the French, and also 
to explore the country. This trust of danger and fatigue he execu- 
ted with great abiUty. He left Williamsburg, October 'il, 1753, the 
very day on which he recived his commission, and at the frontier set- 
tlement of the English, engaged guides to conduct him over the Alle- 
ghany mountains. 

At a place upon the Alleghany, called Murdering town, they fell in 
with a hostile Indian who was one of the party then lying in wait, 
and who fired upon them not ten steps distant. They took him into 
custody and kept him until nine o^clock, and then let him go. To 
avoid the pursuit which they presumed would be commenced in the 
morning, they travelled all night. On reaching the Monongahela, 
they had a hard day's work to make a raft with a hatchet. In at- 
tempting to cross the river to reach a trader's house, they were enclo- 
sed by masses of ice. In order to stop the raft, major Washington 
put down his setting pole, but the ice came with such force against it, 
as to jerk him into the water. He saved himself by seizing one of the 
raft logs. With difficulty they landed on an island, where they pas- 
sed the night. The cold was so severe, that the pilot's hands and 
feet were frozen. The next day they crossed the river upon the ice. 
Washington arrived at Williamsburg, January 16, 1754. His jour- 
nal, which evinced the solidity of his judgment and his fortitude, was 
published. 

As the French seemed disposed to remain on the Ohio, it was de- 
termined to raise a regiment of about 300 men to maintain the claims 
of the British crown. The command was given to Mr. Fry; and 
major Washington, who was appointed lieutenant colonel, marched 
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with (wo companies early Id April, 1 754, in advance of the other 
troops* A few miles west of the Great Meadows, he surprised a 
French encampment in a dark rainj night, and only one man esca- 
ped. Before the arrival of the two remaining companies, Mr. Fry 
died, and the command devolved on colonel Washni^too. Being 
joined hy two other companies of regular troops from South Caroli- 
na and New York, after erecting a small stockade at the Great 
Meadows, he proceeded towards fort du Quesne, which had been 
built but a short time, with the intention of dislodging the French. 
He had marched only thirteen miles to the western-most foot of Lau- 
rel^iil. before he received information of the approach of the enemy 
with superior numbers, and was induced to return to his stockade* 
He began a ditch around it, and called it fort Necessity ; but the next 
day, July 3, he was attacked by (ifteeoi hundred men* His own 
troops were only about four hundred in number. The action com- 
menced at ten in the morning and lasted until dark. A part of the 
Americans fought within the fort, and a part in the ditch filled with 
mud and water* Colonel Washington was himself on the outside of 
the fort during the whole day* The enemy fought under cover of 
the trees and high gratis. In the course of the night articles of ca- 
pitulation were agreed upon. The garrison were allowed to retain 
their arms and baggage, and to march unmolested to the inhabited 
paits of Vifi^inia* The loss of the Americans in killed and wounded 
was supposed to be about a hundred, and that of the enemy about 
two hundred. In a few months afterwards orders were received for 
settling the rank of the officers, and those who were commissioned by 
the king being directed to take rank of the provuicial officers, colo- 
nel VVashington indignantly resigned his commi^^i^ion* Me now re- 
tired to iVlount Vernon, thate^tate by the death of his brother^ having 
devolved upon him. But in the spring of i763, he accepted an in- 
vitatio.i from general Braddock to enter his family as a volunteer aid- 
de-cnmp in his expedition to the Ohio. He proceeded with him to 
WilPs creek, afterwards called fort Cumberland, in April. After the 
troops had marched a few miles from this place, he was seized with 
a raging fever ; but refusing to remain behind, he was conveyed in a 
covered waggon. By his advice twelve hundred men were detached 
in order to reach fort du Quesne before an expected reinforcement 
should be received at that place. These ditsencumbered troops were 
commanded by Braddock himself, and colonel VVashington, though 
still extremely ill, insisted upon proceeding with them. After they 
arrived upon the Monongahela he advised the general to employ the 
ranging companies of Virginia to scour the woods and prevent am- 
buscades ; but his advice was not followed. On the ninth of July, 
when the army was within seven miles of the fort du Quesne. the 
«nemy commenced a sudden and furious attack, being concealed by 
the wood and grass* Washingfon was the only aid. that was un- 
wounded, and on him devolved the whole duty of carrying the orders 
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6f the commander in chief. He was cool and fearless. Though he 
had two hoFMS shot under him, and four balls through his coat, he 
escaped unhurt, while every officer on horseback was either killed or 
wounded. Doctor Craik, the physician, who attended him on his 
laht sickness, was present in this battle, and says, ^' I expected every 
moment to see him fall. Mothing but the superintending care of' 
Providence could have saved him from the fate of all around him.'' 
After an action of three hours, the troops gave way in all directions, 
and colonel Washington and twn others, brought of!' Braddock, who 
had been mortally wounded. He attempted to rally the retreating 
troops ; but, as he says himself, it was like endeavouring '^ to stop 
the wild bears of the mountains.'' The conduct of the regular troops 
was most cowardly. The enemy were few in numbers and had no 
expectation of victory. In a sermon occasioned by this expedition, 
the reverend Dr. Davies, of Hanover county, thus prophetically ex- 
pressed himself: '^ as a remarkable mstance of patriotism I may point 
out to the public that heroic youth, colonel Washington, whom 1 
cannot but hope Providence has hitherto preserved in so signal a 
manner, for some important serv.ce to his country." For this pur- 
pose he was indeed preserved, and at the end of twenty years he be- 
gan to render to his country more important services, than the minis- 
ter of Jesus could have anticipated. From 1765, to 1758, he com- 
manded a regiment, which was raised for the protection of the fron- 
tiers. 

In July, 1758, another expedition was undertaken against fort da 
Quesne, in which Washington commanded the Virginia troops. By 
slow marches they were enabled, on the ^5th of November, to reach 
fort du Quesne, of which peaceable possession was taken, as the ene- 
my on the preceding night settmg it on fire, had abandoned it and 
proceeded down the Ohio. The works in this place were repaired, 
and its name was changed to that of fort Pitt. Colonel Washington 
BOW resigned his commission. 

Soon after his resignation he was married to the widow of Mr. Cus- 
tis, a young lady, to whom he had been for some time strongly attach- 
ed, and who, to a large fortune and a fine person, added those amiable 
accomplishments, which fill with silent felicity the scenes of domes- 
tic life. His attention for several years, was principally directed to 
the management of bis estate, which bad now become considerable. 
He was, at this period, a respectable member of the legislature of 
Virginia, in which he took a decided part in opposition to the princi* 
pie of taxation, asserted by the British parliament. He also acted as 
a judge of acounty court. In 1774, he was elected a member of the 
first congress, and was placed on all those committees, whose duty it 
was to make arrangements for defence. In the following year, after 
the battle of Lexington, when it was determined by congress to resort 
to arms, colonel Washington was unanimously elected commander- 
ih-chief of the army of the united coloRies. All were satisfied as te 
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his qualification?, and the delegates from New England were parttcu- 
ariy pleased with his election, as it would tend to unite the southern 
colonies cordially in the war* He accepted the appointment with 
diffidence, and expressed his intention of receiving no compensation 
for his services, and only a mere discharge of his expenses. He im- 
mediately repaired to Cambridge, in the neighbourhood of Boston, 
where he arrived on the 2d of July. 

It is deemed unnecessary farther to pursue the biography of gener- 
al Washington* His military life is so intimately connected withal! 
the military operations of the revolution^ the reader is referred to the 
former part of this work for its delineation* 

In December 13, 1799, while attending to some improvements up- 
on his estate, he was exposed to a light rain, which wetted his neck 
and hair* Unapprehensive of danger, he passed the afternoon in his 
usual manner, but at night he was seized with an inflammatory afiec- 
tion of the windpipe* The disease commenced with a violent ague, 
accompanied with some pain and a sense of stricture in the throat, a 
cough, and a difficult deglutition, which soon succeeded by fever aud 
a quick and laborious respiration* About twelve or fourteen ounces 
of blood were taken from him* In the morning his family physician, 
doctor Craik, was sent for ; but the utmost exertions of medical skill 
were applied in vain* To his friend and physician who sat on his 
bed, and took his head in his lap, he said, with difficulty, ^^ Doctor I 
am dying, and have been dying for a long time ; but 1 am not afraid 
to dic*'^ Respiration became more and more protracted and imper- 
fect, until half past eleven on Saturday night, when, retaining the full 
possession of his intellect, he expired without a struggle. Thus, on 
the 1 4th of December, 1799, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, died 
the father of his country, ^' the man first m war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his fellow-citizens*^' This event spread a gloom 
over the country, and the tears of America proclaimed the services 
and virtues of the hero and sage, and exhibited a people not insensi- 
ble to his worth. 

MAJOR GENERAL JOSEPH WARREN, 

Was the first officer of distinction who immolated himself on the 
altar of freedom, at the dawn of the revolution, which ended in the 
recognition of the Independence of the thirteen United States of 
America by Great Britain* 

His father was a respectable physician in the town of Roxbury, in 
the then province of Massachusetts Bay, where the general was l>orn 
in the year 1 739. It was in this town in which he received the ru- 
diments of his education. At the age of fourteen he entered Harvard 
College, Cambridge, in which he finished his classical studies, and 
received the honours of that seminary in the years 1759 and 176^. 
He selected for his future pursuit in life, the science of Medicine, 
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which he studied with his father, and commeaced its practice in the 
town of Boston, where he rapidly rose to eminence in bis profes> 
sion. 

The passage of the celebrated Stamp Act, in 1 765, caused a lively 
sensation throughout the colonies, in regard to the ulterior views of 
the British government. Dr. Warren, anu>ng others, from that pe- 
riod regarded every movement of the mother country with a steady 
eye. 

While the crown found but few adherents, except its immediate 
dependants, the colonists were divided into two parties. The doc- 
tor was among that class of decided and bold politicians, who con- 
temned the sending of reiterated petitions to the court of St. JameSy 
and who dreaded not the partial evils of war, while its anticipated 
success would eventuate in lasting benefits to future generations. 
The other party was composed of moderate whigs, who depended 
more upon the efficacy of their petitions, than upon an early and 
efficacious use of the physical powers which God and nature gave 
them. They dreaded temporary evil more than they prized lasting 
good. Hence the greatest caution and policy became necessary to 
be observed by the members of the caucus, whose objects were to 
unite the temporary murmurings of the moderates with their own 
measures of a general opposition. The Doctor was opposed to 
every kind of taxation which was not laid on the governed by the 
consent of their immediate representatives, and was always of opinioE 
that, if the ill-&ted policy of Britain should lead to acts of open boa^ 
tility, the colonies were capable of fighting their own battles. It watf 
bis constant declaration, that we ought to make any sacrifice rather 
than submit to arbitrary power, or be so mean and pusillanimous as 
to tremble at the rods which would always be shaken over us. 

Doctor Warren was present at the conflict at Lexington, and was 
said to be the most active man on that field, animating every where, 
by his presence and example, his countrymen to avenge their wrongs 
on that memorable occasion. Frcfm this period he appears to have 
taken a most active part in embodying troops, and assisting to brine, 
the new raised army into discipline. Thus his labours were divided 
between the cabinet and the field, to the material injury of bis private 
affairs. 

The affair at Lexington having brought things to the crisis, the 
provincial congress of Massachusetts chose Dr. Warren their presi- 
dent, on the 14th of June, 1775, the second major general in their 
own forces, two days prior to the election of general Washington by 
the general Congress, as commander in chief. 

He went from Cambridge to assist as a volunteer in throwii^ up 
entrenchments, by a detachment of 1000 men under col. Presli^ in 
the vicinity of Boston. These were directed to be done on Bun- 
ker^s hill, which from its very eligible situation would most annov 
the British shipping, the more effectually to block up the British 
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troops in that town* This hill is high and large, and situated at the 
entrance of the peninsula of Charlestown, the possession of which 
was of the utmost importance to either of the contending partieB. 
The orders for its occupancy were issued by the provincial Congress 
on the 1 Gth June. By some mistake Breed^s hill was chosen, which 
was high and large like the other, but situated on the farther part of 
the peninsula next to Boston. The hour of midnight was witness to 
the commencement of the American entrenchments, and the dawn of 
the 1 7th, presented to the view of the astonished British, a redoubt 
of 80 rods square. The works were thrown up in the most profoand 
silence. The captain of the Lively, man of war, was the first who 
saw, and by the firing of his guns about four in the monung, called 
the British fleet and camp to behold the Herculean labours of those 
they esteemed their pigmy foes. The occupancy of this post was 
judged of such importance by general Gage, as to atteoipt to dis- 
lodge the Americans therefrom. This he effected by a dear bought 
victory, a victory which in its consequences, was worse to him than 
a defeat. The reserve of the American fire until the near approach 
of the British, carried such slaughter through their ranks, as thrice to 
repel them, and thrice they returned to the work of death ; and, had 
Bot the ammunition of the Americans been expended, of this engage- 
ment the bloodiest tale in British history would have been told. 
This honor was, however, reserved for Jackson and his gallant troops 
at New Orleans, after a lapse of more than thirty years. 

The particulars of this engagement are thus circumstantially nar- 
rated by a late historian:'* 

^ General Gage detached major general Howe and brigadier gene- 
ral Pigot, with the flower of his army, consisting of four battalions, 
ten companies of the grenadiers, and ten of light mfantry, with a pro- 

Eortion of field artillery to effect a dislod^ement. These troops 
mded at Morton's point, and formed after landing, but remained in 
that position, till they were joined by a second detachment of light 
infantry and grenadier companies, a battalion of land forces and a 
battalion of marines, making in the whole about three thousand men. 
While the troops who first landed were waiting for this reinforcement, 
the Americans for their farther security, pulled up some adjoining 
post and rail fences, and set them down in two parallel lines, at a 
small distance from each other, and filled the space with some newly 
mowed grass, which formed a slight defence. General Warren join- 
ed the Massachusetts forces in one place, and general Pomeroy in 
another, whilst general Putnam was busily engaged in aiding and en- 
couraging, here and there as required. Generals Clinton and Bur- 
goynetook their stand upon Copp^s hill, to observe and contemplate 
the bloody and destructive operations that were then commencing. 
The regulars formed in two lines, and advanced slowly, to give their 
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artillery time to demolish the American works. While the British ' 
were advancing to the attack, general Gage sent orders to Copy's 
hill to bum Charlestown ; soon after, a carcass was discharged, 
which fired an old house near the ferry way ; the fire spread, and 
most of the place was instantly in flames* The houses at the eastern 
end of Charlestown were fired by men who landed from the boats. 
The British derived no advantage from the smoke of the conflagra- 
tion, for the Wind suddenly shifting, carried it another way, so that 
they had not the cover of it in their approach. In a short time, this 
ancient town, consisting of about 600 buildings, chiefly of wood, was 
in one great blaze. The only place of worship, a large commodious 
meeting house, by its lofly steeple, formed a pyramid of fire above, 
the rest, and struck the astonished eyes of numerous beholders with a 
magnificent but awful spectacle. In Boston, the heights of every ' 
kind were covered with the citizens, and such of the British troops as . 
•were not on duty. The hills around the adjacent country, which af- 
forded a safe and distinct view, were occupied by the inhabitants of 
the country. Thousands, both within and without Boston, were 
anxious spectators of the bloody scene. The regulars moved on but 
slowly, which gave the provincials a better opportunity for taking* 
aim, who were almost all marksmen, though there was not a rifle gun 
among them ; they had only common muskets, and many of them 
had no bayonets. The Americans reserved themselves till the regu- 
lars were within ten or twelve rods, but they then began a furious 
discharge of small arms. The stream of the American fire was so . 
incessant, and did so great execution, that the'royal troops retreated 
in disorder and precipitation. Their officers rallied them, and push- 
ed them forwaM with their swords, but they returned to the attack 
with great reluctance. The provincials again reserved their fire till 
their adversaries were within five or six rods, then discharging their 
well directed pieces, put them a second time to the flight. General 
Howe and the Briitsh officers redoubled their exertions. General 
Clinton, perceiving how their army was staggered, passed over with- 
out waiting for orders, and joined them. By this time the powder of 
the provincials began so far to fail, that they sent for a supply, but 
could procure none ; for there was but a barrel and . a half in the 
magazine. The British also brought some cannon to bear, which 
raked the inside of the breast work from end to end. The fire from 
the ships, batteries, and field artillery was redoubled ; the regulars 
in the rear were goaded on by their officers. The redoubt was at- 
tacked on three sides at once. Under these circumstances, a retreat 
from it was ordered, but the Americans delayed, and kept the enemy 
at bay for a considerable time with the butt end of their muskets, 
till the redoubt was half filled with the king's troops. 

' While these operations were going on at the breast work and re- 
doubt, the British light infantry were attempting to force the left 
point of the former, that they might take the American line in flank. 
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Though they eihibitcd the most undaunted coungei they met 
an opposition which called for its greatest exertions* The Ameri- 
cans here, in like manner, reserved their fire till the enemj were 
near, and then poured in their shot upon the light infantry with such 
a true direction and amazing success as mowed down their ranks. 
The engagement was kept up on both sides with great resolution. 
The persevering exertions of the British forces could not compel the 

t»rovinciak to retreat, till tbej observed that their nlaio body had 
eft the hill : when they gave way, and which was conducted with 
more regularity than could be expected from troops who had been no 
longer under discipline, and in general never before saw an engage- 
ment. The retreat exposed them to new danger, for it could not be 
eflected but by marching over Cbarlestown neck, every part of 
which was raked by the shot of the Glasgow man of war, and of two 
floating batteries. The incessant fire kept up across the neck from 
the beginning of the cngagemeut, prevented any considerable rein- 
forcements getting to the hill ; but the few who fell in their retreat 
over the same ground, proved, that the apprehensions of those pro- 
vincial officers who declined passing over to aid their countr)'men, 
were without any solid foundation. 

* The number of Americans engaged, amounted only to fifteen 
hundred. It was apprehended that tne British would push the ad- 
vantage they had gained, and march immediately to the American 
head-quarters at Cambridge, about two miles distant, and which was 
in no state of defence ; but they advanced no farther than Bonk^H 
hill. There they threw up works for their own security, llie 
Americans did the same upon Prospect hill, in front of them, about 
half way to Cambridge. Both were guarding against an attack ; 
neither of them were in a condition to receive one. The loss of the 
peninsula depressed the spirits of the provincials, and the loss of 
men damped the courage of the regulars. There was a continued 
blaze of fire from the provincials for near half an hour, and the actios 
waift hot for about double that period. In this short space the loss of 
the British amounted to 1054. Nineteen commissioned officers 
were killed, and 70 more were wounded. The light infantry and 
grenadiers lost three-fourths of their men. Of one company, not 
more than five, and of another not more than fourteen escaped. A 
number of tories served as volunteers, several of whom were killed. 
That the officers sufiered so much, must be imputed to their being 
aimed at ; from their fall much confusion was expected. They were 
therefore particularly singled out. Most of those who were near the 
person of general Howe, were either killed or wounded. — It was a 
wonder that the general himself escaped. The unexpected resist- 
ance of the Americans must wipe away all the reproaches of coward- 
ice, which have been cast on them by their enemies. In future, let 
them no more pronounce the Americans cowards, who will fly at the 
very sight of a grenadier's cap. The spirited conduct of the British 
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officers merited great applause, but the Americans were justly entifk , 
led to a large portion of the same, for having made the utmost excb* 
tions of their adversaries necessary to dislod^ them from lines; 
which were the work only of a few hours. The Americans lost fivQ 
pieces of cannon out of six. Their killed amounted to 1 39 ; their 
wounded and missing to 314. Among the slain was major general 
Warren, who was shot in the back part of his head ; upon receiving 
the shot he dropt down dead in the trenches, scarcely four days after 
his appointment to so distinguished a military command. His death 
was universally regretted, and would have veiled with cypress the 
most brilliant victory. In the spring of 1776, after the evacuation 
of Boston by the British, his body was brought from Breed's hill, 
where it had lain undistinguished Kom his fellow soldiers, to be en- 
tombed in a Boston burial ground. He was there interred with 
masonic and civic honours, and an eulogium on his merits was deliv- 
ered in the Stone Chapel by one of the craft.' 

A monument has been erected to his memory on Breed's hill, in 
Cbarlestown, on the spot, as nearly as could be ascertained, where 
the brave Warren fell. It is a pillar of the Tuscan order, the top of 
which is twenty eight feet from the ground ; and is surmounted with 
a gilt urn, on which are sundry masonic devices, and the letters J. 
W. M» XXXVl. The inscription is on the south side of the pedes- 
tal, in the following words : 

KEBCTKDA.D. 1794, 

By King Solomon's lodge of Freemasons, 
Constituted at Charlestown^ 1783, in memory of 

MAJcm OBlllBAL 

JOSEPH WARREN, 
And his associates, who were slain on this memorable spot, 

17th June, 1775. 
I^one but they who set a just value on the blessings of liberty, are 
worthy to enjoy her. In vain we toiled, in vain we fought, we bled 
in vain, if you, our offspring, want valor to repel the assaults of her 
invaders. 

Charlestown settled, 1628 ; burnt, 1776 ; rebuilt, 1776. The in- 
closed land given by Hon. James Russell. 

MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 

This gentleman was bom in Chester county, Pennsylvania, in the 
year 1 745. His ancestors were Irish, and his grandfaftier was a 
captain under Kin^ William, at the battle of the Boyne ; but at what 
time the family emigrated to America, is not precisely known. Our, 
hero had been bred to the profession of a surveyor, to the duties of 
which he had attended for several years. But as soon as the clouds 
began to gather in the political hemisphere, he relrnqpished his pri- 
vate pursuits, and united his efforts with the patriots of 1 774 and 
.1775, in warding off the impending storm. He was successively 
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iononred with a seat in the Legislature, until he vacated it for the 
more arduous toils of the tented field, by the acceptance of a colo- 
nelcy in the provinffial army ; and so great was his interest, that, io 
a few weeks, he raised a regiment in his native county. 

In the beginning of the campaign of 1 777 he was raised to the rank 
of brigadier general, and with his brigade was ordered to reinforce 
general Washington, at the head of Elk. 

At the battle of Brandy wine, general Kniphausen was posted it 
Chad's ford, as a feint, general Washington having stationed general 
Wayne, with an adequate force, as he supposed, to defend the pas- 
sage of the ford. When Cornwallis, as he had designed, succeeded 
in turning the right flank of the American army, Kniphausen crossed 
the ford and attacked Wayne with great vigour. He sustained the 
shock with much resolution ; but, after a severe conflict, w^'S obliged 
to give way to superior force, leaving id possession of the enemy, 
his entrenchments, battery and cannon. 

During the campaign of 1777, '78, gen. Wayne was attached to 
the army in the middle states, under the immediate command of 
Washington, and rendered important services in the military opera- 
tions of the time. 

In the campaign of 1779, general Washington conceived the de- 
sign of storming Stoney Point, a strong position on the Hudson, 
about fifty miles above New York, which had a short time before, 
iallen into the hands of the British. The object in view, was to 
withdraw from Connecticut to the defence of their lines, a party of 
the enemy, who were laying waste a part of that state. The eiecu- 
tion of this enterprize was entrusted to general Wayne, who com- 
pletely efiected it. The situation of this post was of much importance 
m another point of view, as it commanded a pass of the river, essen- 
tial to the British shipping, for the attack on the forts above. The 
garrison, which consisted of about 600 men, under a col. Johnson, 
was part of the force which had bayonetted his troops in cool blood, 
at Paoli. His parole on this occaision, recalled to the remembrance 
of his troops, that sanguinary affair. Although the enterprize was 
efiected with the bayonet, the flints having been taken out of their 
firelocks, and the storming of the fort might have justified complete 
retaliation, yet the moment the enemy submitted, he spared the fur- 
ther efiusion of blood. This enterprize completely efiected its ob- 
ject, by compelling the British general to withdraw his forces from 
Connecticut to defend his own posts. 

In the commencement of this attack, which was of short dnratioo, 
a ball dischai^ed by one of the sentinels, grazed the generaPs head, 
and knocked him down. He laid a few moments, apparently lifeless, 
but soon rose, and so far recovered, as to rest on one knee. Sup- 

Eosing himself mortally wounded, he desired one of his aids to carry 
im forward, and let him die in the fort. 
During the campaigns of 1779 and 1780, general Wayne was with 
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the grand army under Washington, in which period nothing occurred 
of moment. By the new disposition of the army in 1781, genqral 
Wayne's division was thrown into the southern avmy. Here, though 
engaged in no brilliant action, he rendered ?ery important services 
in defeating the measures of the enemy. I 

For his eminent services, the legislature of the state of Georgia 
made him a donation of a handsome plantation. At the close of the 
war he retired to enjoy the repose of domestic life. He was chosen 
a delegate to the Pennsylvatiia convention, in 1787, and i^as one of 
those who signed the acceptance of the present constitution of th^ 
United States, in behalf of his native state. Subsequent to this pe- 
riod he left his family and went to Georgia to look after the propertjr 
which had been bestowed upon him by that state. Here he was in- 
duced to allow himself to be held up as a candidate for a seat in 
Congress, and was returned to that honourable body as being duly * 
elected, in 1792. But certain irregularities having taj^en place in 
regard to some of the votes, the legality of bis election was called in 
question by his opponent, general James Jackson. The business 
was, accordingly, taken up in the House of Representatives, who, 
after a patient investigation, determined in favour of Jackson ; while 
they at the same time, declared, that no dishonour could be attached 
to general Wayne, and that the informalities which had induced 
them to decide that he could no longer retain his place in their body, 
could not, in the slightest degree, be attributed to him. Wayne 
employed counsel ; but his antagonist plead his own cause. Jack- 
son might forthwith have taken his seat ; but he declined that honour 
till after a new election the will of the majority of his constituents 
was fu)l\ expressed in his behalf. 

Immediately after this disappointment, he was consoled by his 
being promoted to the comma t>d of the western army, which had 
been successively defeated under Harman and St. Clair. Here he 
continued the warfare with success against the Indians, whom he 
defeated and compelled to sue for peace. He remamed in this com- 
mand, watching over the conduct of his savage foe, until the 15th of 
December, 1796, when he died at Prosquelble, on lake Erie, of a 
malignant disease, in the tifty first >ear of his age, and was buried 
there with all the honours due to his rank and high merits. A few 
years ago his remains were taken up and removed to his native 
county, where they were, with much ceremony and military parade, 
deposited along with those of his ancestors. 

BRIGADIER GENERAL DANIEL MORGAN. 

This gentleman's father was a native of Wales, who emigrated to 
this country, and settled in New Jersey, where the general was 
bom ; whence, in early life, he removed to Virginia, and pursued 
tlie avocation of a wagoner for his subsistence, oetween the ages 
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of twenty and thirty, he wts much addicted to gaming and drinking, 
which involved him in many combatSy wherein he evinced that dar- 
ing and adventafouf spirit, which marked the career of his foture 
life. I 

In the commenlement of the revolutionary contest between Great 
Britain and her colonies, he was appointed to command a troop of 
cavalry, raised in defenee of the rights of the latter, against the 
usurpation of the mother country. With it he joined the Americaa 
army at Bdkon, whence he was detached by general Washington, to 
tiie expedition of general Arnold against Quebec, to co-operate with 
general Montgomery, in the reduction of that capital. 

The combined operations against that city were begun under the 
angry anspioes of a December sky. In the early part of the attack 
on that city, Arnold was wounded in the arm, and carried off the 
field, when his command devolved on Morean, who, with his little 
Spartan band, passed the first barrier, and bad mounted the second, 
wnen the bll of the lamented Montgomery checked his career of ex- 
pected glory* Colonel Campbell, second in command to that gene- 
ral, after his (all, made no farther effort at conc^uest, but drew off his 
troops, which left the enemy undisturbed, to direct his whole atten- 
tion towards the troops under Morgan, who was comypelled to sur- 
render to superior force. While a prisoner, be was ottered the rank 
and emolument of a colonel in the British service. He begged the 
officer who made him the offer, never again to insult his misfortunes 
in so degrading a manner. 

Soon afterwards he was exchanged, when he repaired to the 
American standard, and received the command of a select rifle corps, 
by gen. Washington's recommendation, who, although in want of his 
services, judged it prudent to detach him to the assistance of gen. 
Gates. That ^neral having after the (all of Ticonderoga, succeed- 
ed gen. St. Clair, appeared unable to check the career of Burgoyne, 
in whose subsequent capture Morgan particularly distinguished himr 
self, notwithstanding which, Gates, in his ofiicial communication of 
that event to the American government, passed his services over un- 
noticed. The cause was this — Gates was connected with a p^rty 
who wished to take away the chief command from Washington, and 
sounded Moigan on the subject. Moiggn treated the attempt with 
disdain, and declared he would serve under no other commander. 
Hence intimacies ceased to exist between them, and Gates treated 
him with studied neglect. The latter, after Burgoyne's capture, 
having invited several British and American officers to dine with 
him, purposely neglected Morgan. Having, however, some business 
to transact with him, he called on the general at his dining-room in 
the evening ; but upon his entrance was not announced to the guests. 
His business finished, he withdrew, and the British officers having 
learnt his name, followed him out of Gates's presence, and paid him 
individually their respects. 
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He was placed with a command, in the winter of 1777, on the 
West side of Schuylkill, to prevent the country people from supplying 
the British, who were then in possession of Philadelphia^ with pro*- 
visions. 

The eclat which Gates gained by the capture of Burgoyne, indu- 
ced Congress to invest him with the command of the armies in the 
southern states, in order, if possible, to retrieve the American alFairs 
in that quarter. Notwithstanding the displeasure he m^ifetited to- 
wards Morgan at Saratoga, on account of his failure in dAaching the 
confidence of that officer from the commander in chief, he strongly 
solicited Morgan to accompany him to his southern command, which 
was as strongly resisted, until Morgan's resentment was somewhat 
blunted by the reception of a brevet brigadier generar^onimission» 
He however, did not join the southern army, until after Gates' dis- 
comfiture at Camden, which caused Congress to transfer the com- 
mand of the south to general Greene, who fully retrieved the Ameri- ^ , ^ 
can affairs in that quarter. i <*^ Vj 

To his command was committed a division composed of several ^ - 
oorps, destined for operations in the western quarter* They were, 
on their march, to be streogthencd with mountain militia from Car- 
olina and Georgia. His orders were to pass the Catawba, and take 
post in the country between Broad and Pacolct rivers, which with 
corresponding dispositions, was to secure provisions for general 
Greene's army. During this march, he received a part of the ex- 
pected succour, and, after having passed Broad River, took a position 
near its confluence with the Pacolet. At the time Cornwallis learnt 
the dispositions of Morgan, general Greene was seventy miles on his 
right, and Morgan fifty miles on his left. Alarmed for the safety of 
Augusta and Ninety-six, Cornwallis despatched Tarleton with a body 
of troops, either to force Morgan to battle, or to drive him back into 
North Carolina. Aware of Parleton's advance, Moi'gan took his 
measures accordingly. The former gave his troops but little repose, 
until he came up with the latter at the Cowpens, where he intended 
to give his adversary battle, which he wrongfully supposed to be the 
intention of Morgan to avoid, who halted his troops for repose, and 
determined to give battle when oflered. 

Tarleton's judgment bein^ overruled by irritation of temper, he 
advanced at the dawn of da), (January 17, I7B1.) Apprised of his 
movements, Morgan was duly prepared for action. 

Morgan addressed his troops, exhorting them in appropriate lan- 
guage to dit^play their constancy and valor, and then took post in the 
line, awaiting in silence the advance of llie ent>my» 

Gratified with the prospect of an engauement, and presuming on 
success, Tarleton hurried the disposition of his forces, which were 
not complete, when his line began to push forward, his reserve wait- 
ing for subsequent orders. Morgan's light troops quickly fell back 
^nd ranged with Pickens' as they had been directed. After an obsti- 
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nate Gonteflt on both tidei, TarlatoQ was compelled to jieM thtf ^ 
palm of victory to a force ifiTerior in riambar. Oa this occasion) 
g^Uongrass passed a resolve approbatorjr of the coodoct of Moiigan, Mi 
officers and privatesi caused a gold medal to be presented to brifi- 
dier general Moi^an, a sword to brigadier general Pickens, a silver^' 
medal towCols% Howard and Washington^ each, and a sword to cap* ' 
tain Triplet. In this memorable battle of the Cowpens, Tarletea 
had eveiy advantage in point of ground, cavalrjy.and numbers, aided 
by two piemt of artillery, of which his adversary had none. Profitp i^ 
ing by this victory, Morgan immediately b^n to fall back* Ha , 
crossed Broad river on the evening of the day of battle, and proceed^ ' 
ed by forced marches towards the Catawba, general Greene having 
^* determined ^ retreat into Virginia. Morgan continued his route, 
and being jomed by Greene, with a few dngoons, eflected the paa- 
r aage of that river, although keenly pursued by Corowallis. Having 
>A heen attacl^ by .frequent rheumatic afiectiolis on the retreat to 
M Guilford court-house, be intimated a wish to retire. 
' He left theiwiy at Guilford court-house, and returned to his sett 
in Frederick, where he continued in retirement until the insarrection 
l^ in the western parts of Pennsylvania, in 1 794, when he was detached 

^^.'- ' by the eiecutive of Virginia, at the head of the militia quota oftbtt 
atate, to join the troops called out by the president of the United 
States, to smother discord in its embryo. When the main arm/ 
withdrew, he was left in command in the disaffected districts, ootil 
the spring of 1795, when by the orders of President Washington, be 
disbanded his troops and afterwards returned to the bosom of bis fa* 
mily. Having by long and ardoous services established his charac- 
ter as a soldier, he now embarked in another sphere. He offered 
himself as a candidate to represent the Congressional district in 
which he resided, in the house of Representatives of the United 
States. Baffled in bis first attempt, his second succeeded, and having 
served oat his constitutional term, he declined a re-election. Oo 
account of ill health, and a gradual decay of his constitution, he re- 
moved from Saratoga, his seat in Frederick, to Berresville, or as it 
has been called, Battletown, the scene of his early life, and thence to 
Winchester, where death closed his earthly career, in 1 799. His ' 
education was circumscribed, which necessarily limited the sphere 
of his acquirements. In private life he was amiable and sincere. 
He was not a rigid disciplinarian, but governed more by confidence 
than by command. He was of an enterprising disposition, but calm 
and collected in the hour of danger, prone rather to foigive*thanre' 
sent injuries ; but resentful of indignities. 
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